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The Life of THOMAS HOBBES. 


HOMAS HOBBES was born on the 5th of 

April, 1588, at Malmeſbury in Wiltſhire. His 

father was a Miniſter of that town, not very re- 

markable for his learning ; and, therefore, rather 

than venture on compoſing ſermons of his own, 

he contented himſelf with reading the Homiles 

which were publiſhed by authority. At the time of our Author's 

birth, the Spaniſh Armada was upon the coaſt of England; and 

his mother is ſaid to have been ſo terrified at the alarm which it 

occaſioned, that ſhe was brought-to-bed of him before her time. 

He was, however, of a ſtrong and healthy conſtitution ; and at 

four years of age he was taught to read ; and when he was about 

fix years old, he began to apply himſelf to the learned languages. 

When he was in the eighth year of his age, he was put under the 

care of the maſter of the grammar-ſchool at Malmeſbury ; who, 

having an high opinion of his parts, treated him with great 

kindneſs and indulgence, and did all he could to aſſiſt him in his 

ſtudies. In theſe he made ſo rapid a progreſs, that, before he 

was ſent to the Univerſity, he tranſlated the Medea of Euripides 
out of Greek into Latin verſe. 

In 1603, he was entered of Mary Magdalen Hall in Oxford. 
Whilſt at College, he was chiefly ſupported by an allowance from 
his uncle, who was Alderman of Malmeſbury, and who at his 
death left him a ſmall annuity, to enable him to proſecute his 
ſtudies. In 1657, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts; and 
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the following year, by the recommendation of the Principal of 
1 he was taken into the family of William Ca- 
vendiſh, Lord Hardwicke, ſoon after created Earl of Devonſhire, 
in quality of tutor to his fon William, Lord Cavendiſh ; with 
whom, being much of the ſame age, he was admitted to a great 
degree of intimacy, ſo as not only to aſſiſt him in his ſtudies, 
but to be his companion alſo in the ſports of the field, to which 
that young Lord was much addicted. And Mr. Hobbes ſo ef- 
fectually recommended himſelf both to this young Nobleman 
and to his father, that he was ſent abroad with him on his travels 
in 1610, and made the tour of France and Italy, which gave him 
an opportunity of making himſelf a great maſter of the lan- 
Buages of thote countries, as well as of polite learning ( a). 

pon his return with the Lord Cavendiſh to England, he be- 
came acquainted with ſeveral perſons of hi; rank, and alſo with 
men eminently diſtinguiſhed for their gen:us and learning; par- 
ticularly the Lord Chancellor Bacon, who is ſaid to have ad- 
mitted him to a great degree of familiarity, and to have made 
uſe of his pen {or tranſlating ſome of his excellent Works into 
Latin, He was likewiſe much in the favour of Edward, Lord 
Herbert, of Cherbury ; and the celebrated Ben Jonſon was alſo 
of his acquaintance, and had ſuch an eſteem for him, that he re- 
viſed the firſt Work which he publiſhed, namely, his Engliſh 
tranſlation of the Hiſtory of Thucydides, This has been 
eſteemed one of the beſt tranſlations that we have of any Greek 
Writer ; and Mr. Hobbes took care himſelf of the maps and 1n- 
dexes. But whiiſt he was engaged in this deſign, his patron the 
Earl of Devonſhire died, in 1626; and in 1628, the year his 
Work was publiſted, that Nobleman's ſon died alſo, in whoſe 
ſervice our Author had lived twenty years, firſt in quality of his 
tutor, and afterwards of his Secretary. This induced Mr. 
Hobbes to accept of an offer made him of going abroad a ſecond 
time with the ſon of Sir Gervaſe Clifton, whom he accordingly 
accompanied into France, and ſtaid there ſome time. But while 
he continued there, he was ſolicited to return to England, in or- 
der to take under his care the young heir of that noble family, to 
which he had attached himſelf fo early, and to which he was un- 
cer ſo many obligations. 

It was in 1631, that the Counteſs Dowager of Devonſhire de- 
fired to put the young Earl under his care, who was then about 
the age of thirteen. This was very ſuitable to Mr. Hobbes's in- 
clinations, and he diſcharged his truſt with great fidelity and dili- 
gence. In 1634, he re-publiſhed his trantlation of 4 hatydziges, 
and prefixed to it a Dedication to that young Nobleman, in which 
he gave an excellent character of his Lordſhip's father, and ex- 
preſled his ſenſe of his obligations to him. The ſame year he 
accompanied his Noble pupil to Paris, where he applied his va- 
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cant hours to natural philoſophy, and more eſpecially to the un- 
derſtanding of mechaniſm, and the cauſes of animal motion (65). 
Upon theſe ſubjects he conferred] with Father Martin Merienne, a 
man of extenſive learning, and — eminent for his phy- 


ſical and mathematical knowledge; and who kept up a corre- 
ſpondence with almoſt all the learned in Europe. From Paris he 
attended his pupil into Italy, where at Piſa le became known to 
that illuſtrious aſt onomer Galileo, who communicated to him his 
notions very freely; and after having ſeen all that was remark- 
able in that country, he returned, in 1637, with the Earl of De- 
vonſhire into Eogland. He continued to live in that Noble- 
man's family; and his long reſidence in the fine feat at Chatſ- 
worth, afforded him an opportunity of exerciſing his inclination 
to Latin poetry, in celebrating the wonders of the Peak. And 
accordingly he publiſhed a Latin poem on that ſubject in 4to, an 
Engliſh traniiation of which was afterwards printed. 

About the beginning of the year 1641, when there appeared 
reaſon to expect civil commotions in England, Mr. Hobbes with- 
drew, for the fake of living in quiet, to Paris; where he aſſoci- 
ated himſelf with thoſe learned men, who, under the protection of 
Cardinal Richelieu, ſought by conferring their notions together, 
to promote many branches of uſeful knowledge. He had not 
been long there, when, by the good offices of his friend Father 
Merſenne, he became acquainted with the celebrated Delcartes, 
and afterwards held a correſpondence with him upon ſeveral ma- 
thematical lubj-&s. But when Deſcartes afterwards printed his 
Meditations, wherein he attempted ts eſtabliſh points of the 
higheſt conſequence. from innate ideas, Mr. Hobbes took the li- 
berty of diſſenting from him; as did alſo the- French King's 
mathematical Profeſſor, the famous Peter Gaſſendi, with whom 
Hobbes contracted a very cloſe friendſhip, which was not inter- 
rupted till the death of the former. 

Mr. Hobbes ad now for a conſiderable time applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of political and civil legitlation ; and, in 1642, he 
printed a few copies of his famous book, intitled, ** Elementa 
* Philolophica de Cive.“ In the Engliin tranſlation which was 
afterwards publiſhed, the title was more diffuſe, being in the fol- 
lowing terms: © Philoſophical Rudiments concerning Govern- 
ment and Society; or a Diſſertation conceraing man 1a his ſe- 
« veral habitudes and reſpets as the member of a ſociety, firſt 
ſecular, aud then ſacred : containing the elements of civil 
polity in the agreement which it hath) both with natural and 
divine laws; in which is demonſtrated, both what che origin 
of jaltice is, and wherein the Chriſtian religion doth conſiſt, 
togecher with the natural limits and qualifications both of re- 
“ gimen and ſubjettion.” This Work, which made a great 
noiſe in Europe, raiſed up many adverſaries againt Mr. — 

who 
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who charged him, and indeed juſtly, with inſtilling principles 
which had a dangerous tendency. Immediately after the appear- 
ance of this hook, Deſcartes gave this judgment of it in a letter 
to a friend. I am of opinion (ſays he) that the Author of the 
% book De Cive is the ſame perſon who wrote the third objec- 
tion againſt my Meditations, I think him a much greater 
* maſter of morality, than of metaphyſics or natural philoſo- 
« phy; though I can by no means approve of his principles or 
© maxims, which are very bad, and extremely dangerous ; be- 
« cauſe they ſuppoſe all men to be wicked, or give them occa- 
« ſion to be ſo. His whole deſign is to write in favour of Mo- 
« narchy, which might be done to more advantage than he has 
« done, upon maxims more virtuous and ſolid. He has written 
« Hhikewiſe greatly to the diſadvantage of the Church and the 
* Roman Catholic religion, ſo that if he is not particularly ſup- 
ic ported by ſome powerful intereſt, I do not ſee how he can 
* eſcape having his book cenſured,” 

In 1645, Mr. Hobbes engaged in a mathematical controverſy 
about the quadrature of the circle ; in which, though many of 
the greateſt men in Europe were likewiſe embarked, yet none of 
them gained higher reputation by their Writings upon this ſub- 
jet than our Author. Amongſt other wy of rank, who, 
upon the ruin of the Royal cauſe, retired into France, was Sir 
Charles Cavendiſh, brother to the Duke of Newcaſtle ; and this 
gentleman, being ſkilled in every branch of the mathematics, 
proved a conſtant friend and patron to Mr, Hobbes ; whoſe repu- 
tation for that kind of learning was now ſo well eſtabliſhed, that, 
in 1647, he was recommended to inſtru therein Charles, Prince 
of Wales, afterwards King Charles the Second, His care in the 
diſcharge of this office gained him the eſteem of that Prince in a 
very great degree : and though he afterwards withdrew his pub- 
lic favour from Mr. Hobbes, on account of ſome of his Writings, 

et he always retained a ſenſe of the ſervices which he had done 
Lim. He ſhewed him various marks of his favour after he was 
reſtored to his dominions, and is ſaid to have had his picture 
always hanging in his cloſet. 

About this time a ſecond and more complete Edition of our 
Author's treatiſe De Cive made its appearance, which was neatly 
printed in Holland by the care of M. Sorbiere, who alſo made a 
tranſlation of it into French. To his Edition of the original, 
there are prefixed two Latin letters to the Editor, in commenda- 
tion of the Work, one written by Gaſſendi, and the other by Fa- 
ther Merſenne. In the mean time Mr. Hobbes, who was till at 
Paris, was attacked by a violent fit of illneſs, which brought him 
fo low, that his friends began to deſpair of his recovery. Among 
thoſe who viſited him in this weak condition, was his friend Fa- 
ther Merſenne; who taking this for a favourable opportunity, be- 
gan, after a few general compliments of condolence, to mention 


the power of the Church of Rome to forgive ſins : but Mr. 
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Hobbes immediately replied, Father, all theſe matters I have 
« debated with myſelf long ago. Such kind of diſputes would 
e be troubleſome to me now ; and you can entertain me on ſub- 
«« jects more agreeable : when did you ſee M. Gaſſendi ?” Fa- 
ther Merſenne eafily underſtood his meaning, and without 
troubling him any farther, ſuffered the converſation to turn upon 

eneral topics. Yet ſome days afterwards, when Dr. John Co- 
| 200 afterwards Biſhop of Durham, came to pray with him, he 
very readily accepted the propoſal, and received the Sacrament at 
his hands, according to the form appointed by the Church of 
England. However, he at length recovered his health, and for- 
mer robuſt conſtitution, 

In 1650 was 2 at London a ſmall treatiſe of Mr. 
Hobbes's, entitled, Human Nature,“ and another, De cor- 
«« pore politico, or, of the Elements of the Law.” This latter 
Piece was preſented to Gaſſendi, and read by him a few months 
before his death; who 1s ſaid firſt to have kiſſed it, and then to 
have delivered his opinion of it in theſe words: This treatiſe is 
« indeed ſmall in bulk, but in my judgment the very marrow of 
« ſcience.” 

Mr, Hobbes had now for a conſiderable time been employed in 
digeſting his religious, moral, and political principles, into a 
ſyſtem, which he called LeviaTHAN ; or the matter, form, 
„ and power of a Common-wealth, ecclefiaſtical and civil.“ This 
was publiſhed at London in 1651, in Folio. It was tranſlated 
into Latin by another hand, and publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1668, 
in 4to. It was juſtly conſidered as a book of a very evil ten- 
dency, and was craps by ſeveral learned Writers. Among 
other of Mr, Hobbes's opponents was the Earl of Clarendon, 
who, in his Survey of the Leviathan, has related ſome incidents 
and particulars relative to our Author and his Writings, which 
we ſhail here inſert, * When the Prince (afterwards King 
Charles II.) went firſt to Paris from Jerſey, (ſays his Lordſhip) 
and my Lords Capel and Hopton ſtayed in Jerſey together with 
myſelt, 1 heard ſhortly after, that Mr. Hobbes, who was then at 
Paris, had printed his book De Cive there. I writ to Dr. 
Earles, who was then the Prince's Chaplain, and his tutor, to 
remember me kindly to Mr, Hobbes, with whom I was well ac- 
quainted, and to deſire him to ſend me his book De Cive, by 
the ſame token that Sidney Godolphin, who had been killed in 
the late war, had left him a legacy of two hundred pounds. 
The bcok was immediately ſent to me by Mr. Hobbes, with a 
defire that I would tell him, whether I was ſure that there was 
ſuch a legacy, and how he might take notice of it to receive it. 
I ſent him word, that he might depend upon it for a truth, and 
that I believed that if he tound tome way ſecretly (to the end 
there might be no public notice of it in regard of the Parlia- 
ment) to demand it of his brother Francis Godolphin, who in 
truth had told me of it, he would Pay it, This information 

* was 
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* was the ground of the dedication of this bock to him, whom 
Mr. Hobbes had never ſeen. 
When I went ſome years after om Holland with the King, 
after the murther of his father, to Paris, trom whence I went 
ſhortly his Majeſty's Ambaſſador into Spain, Mr. Hobbes viſited 
me, and told me that Mr. Godolphin confeſſed the legacy, and 
had paid him one hundred pounds, and promiſed to pay the 
other in a ſhort time; for all which he thanked me, and ſaid he 
owed it to me, for he had never otherwiſe known of it. When 
I returned from Spain by Paris, he frequently came to me, and 
told me his book, which he would call Leviathan, was then 
printing in England, and that he received every week a ſheet 
to correct, of which he ſhewed me one or two ſheets, and 
thought it would be finiſhed within little more than a month ; 
and ſhewed me the epiſtle to Mr, Godolphin, which he meant 
to ſet before it, and read it to me, and concluded, that he knew 
when I read his book I would not like it, and thereupon men- 
tioned ſome of his concluſions; upon which I aſked him, 
Why he would publiſh ſuch doQrine ? To which, after a diſ- 
courſe between jeſt and earneſt upon the ſubject, he ſaid, The 
« truth is, I have a mind to go home.” 

Within a very ſhort time after I came into Flanders, which 
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was not much more than a month from the time that Mr. 


Hobbes had conferred with me, Leviathan was ſent to me from 
London; which I read with much appetite and impatience. 
« Yet I had ſcarce finiſhed it, when Sir Charles Cavendiſh (the 
Noble brother of the Duke of Newcaitle, who was then at Ant- 
werp, and a gentleman of all the. accompliſhments of mind 
that he wanted of body, being in all other reſpects a wonderful 
perſon) ſhewed me a letter he had then received from Mr. 
Hobbes, in which he defired he would let him know freely 
what my opinion was of his book. Upon which I withed he 
would tell him, that I could not enough wonder, that a man, 
who had ſo great a reverence for civil government, that he re- 
ſolved all wiidom and religion itſelf into a fimple obedience 
and ſubmiſſion to it, ſhould publiſh a book, for which, by the 
conſtitution of any government now eſtabliſhed in Europe, 
whether monarchical or democratical, the Author muſt be pu- 
niſhed in the higheſt degree, and with the moſt ſevere penal- 
ties, With which anſwer, which Sir Charles ſent to him, he 
was not pleaſed ; and found afterwards, when I returned to the 
King to Paris, that I very much cenſured his book, which he 
had preſented, engroſſed in vellum in a varvellous fair hand, to 
the King; and likewiſe found my judgment ſo far confirmed, 
that ſew days before I came thither, he was compelled ſecretly 
to fly out of Paris, the Juſtice having endeavoured to apprehend 
him, and ſoon after eſcaped into England, where he never re- 
* ceived any diſturbance. After the King's return, he came fre- 


* quently to the Court, where he had too many Diſciples ; and 
once 
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© once viſited me. I received him very kindly, and invited him 
to ſee me often: but he heard from b many hands, that I had 
© no good * of his book, that he came to me only that one 
time (c). 

After the publication of his Leviathan, Mr. Hobbes returned 
to England, and paſſed the ſummer commonly at the ſeat of his 
patron, the Earl of Devonſhire, at Chatſworth, and ſome of his 
winters in town; where he numbered among his intimate friends 
| ſome of the moſt celebrated men of the age, particularly Dr. 

Harvey, Mr. Selden, and Abraham Cowley. 

In 1654, Mr. Hobbes publiſhed his Letter upon Liberty and 
Neceſſity, which gave riſe to a long controverſy between him and 
Dr. Bramhall, Biſhop of Londonderry, afterwards Lord Primate 
of Ireland. About this time he alſo publiſhed, ** Elementorum 
« Philoſophiz, ſectio prima, de Corpore.” This occaſioned the 
controverſy between him and Dr. Wallis, the famous mathema- 
tical Profeſſor at Oxford, which laſted as long as Mr. Hobbes 
lived, and in which he had the misfortune to have all the mathe- 
maticians againſt him. It is indeed ſaid, that he came too late 
to this ſtudy for a man who would excel in it; and that though 
for a time he maintained his credit, while he was content to pro- 
ceed in the ſame tract with others, and to reaſon in the accuſ- 
tomed manner from the eſtabliſhed principles of the ſcience, yet 
when he began to digreſs into new paths, and ſet up for a re- 
former, inventor, and improver of geometry, he loft himſelf ex- 
tremely. It was in 165 5, that Wallis ſirſt attacked the mathema- 
tical part of our Author's philoſophy, in a treatiſe, entitled, 
« Elenchus Geometriæ Hobbianz.” This, and another at- 
tack made againſt him by Dr. Seth Ward, Mr. Hobbes anſwered 
in a treatiſe printed in 1656, in 4to. entitled, Six Leſſons to the 
4 Profeſſors of Mathematics of the inſtitution of Sir Henry Sa- 
« yile.” To this Wallis replied the ſame year, in a book, en- 
titled, Due Correction for Mr. Hobbes: or, School-diſcipline 
« for not ſaying his leſſons right, &c.” Upon this, in 1657, 
Mr. Hobbes publiſhed in Engliſh a very warm treatiſe, under the 
title ot Stigmai ; the marks of the abſard Geometry, rural 
language, &c. of Dr. Wallis.“ To this Wallis replied the 
ſame year, in an Engliſh treatiſe, entithed, © Hobbiani Puncti 
« diſpunctio; or, An Anſwer to a late Treatiſe, &c.” And in 
1660, Mr. Hobbes renewed this paper war, by publiſhing a new 
Work, in Latin, in 4to. under the title of © Examinatio & 
« Emendatio Mathematicz hodiernz, ſex dialogis comprehenſa;“ 
i. e. The Examination and Emendation of Modern Mathema- 
tics. 


Vol. V. 1. B Upon 


(c) Brief view and ſurvey of the dangerous and peraicious errors te 
Church and State in Mr. Hobbes's book, entitled, LzviatTuan, By Edware 
Earl of Clarendon, Edit. 410, 1676. P. 6, 7,8, 9. 8 
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Upon the reſtoration of King Charles II. Mr. Hobbes came 
up to London. He was at Saliſbury-Houſe with his patron, 
when the King paſſing by one day, accidentally ſaw him. He 
ſent for him, gave him his hand to kiſs, and enquired kindly after 
his health and circumſtances ; and ſome time after directed Mr. 
Samuel Cooper, an eminent portrait pn (4), to go to him 
and draw his picture. His Majeſty likewiſe afforded Mr. Hobbes 
another private audience, ſpoke to him very kindly, aſſured him 
of his protection, and ſettled a penſion upon him of 1001. per 
annum, out of his privy purſe. Yet this did not render him en- 
tirely ſafe ; for in 1666, his LEVIATHAN, and his treatiſe DE 
Civ, were cenſured by Parliament, which alarmed him very 


( 4) SAMUEL COOPER was 
born in Londen, in the year 1609, 
and bred up under the care and in- 
ſtructions of Mr. Hoſkins, his uncle; 
but derived the molt conſiderable ad- 
vantages from the obſervations which 
he made on the Works of Vandyke, 
infomuch that he was commonly ſtiled 
the Vandyke in little, His pencil 
was generally confined to a head 
only; and indeed below that yo he 
was not always equally ſucceſsful. But 
for a face, and all the dependencies of 
it, the graceful and becoming air, the 
ſtrength, relievo, and noble ſpirit, the 
ſoftneſs and tender livelineſs of fleſh 
and blood, and the looſeneſs and gen- 
tle management of the hair, his talent 
was fo extraordinary, that he was 
conſidered as at leaſt equal to the 
moſt famous Italians: and it is ſaid 
that hardly any one of his predeceſ- 
ſars had ever been able to ſhew 
ſo much perfection in ſo narrow 
a compaſs, The high prices his 
Works fold at, and the great eſteem 
they were in at Rome, Venice, and in 
France, were abundant proofs of their 
great worth, and extended the fame 
ot this maſter throughout all parts of 
Europe, He ſo far exceeded his 
maiter and uncle, Mr. Hoſkins, that 
the latter became jealous of him; 
and finding that the Court was better 
plceſed with his nephew's pcrform- 
gnces than with his, he took him into 

artnerſhip with him, His jealouſy, 
Do encreaſed, and he diſſolved 
it; leaving our Artiit to fet up for 
himſclf, and to carry, as he did, molt 
of the bubnel; of that time with 
him. He drew King Charles II. and 


much ; 


his Queen, the Dutcheſs of Cleve- 
land, the Duke of York, and moſt of 
the Court: but the two moſt famous 
Pieces of his were thoſe of Oliver 
Cromwell, and of one Swingfield. 
The French King offered 1501, for the 
former, but could not have it: and 
Mr. Cooper carrying the latter with 
him to France, it was much admired 
there, and introduced him to the fa- 
vour of that Court, He likewiſe did 
ſeveral large limnings in an unuſual 
ſize for the Court of England ; for 
which his widow received a penſion 
during her lite from the Crown. 

As Mr. Cooper had great abilities 
in painting, ſo he was alſo eminently 
ſkilled in muſic; and was citcemed 
one of the beſt luteniſts of his time. 
He ſpent {everal years of his life 
abroad, was perfonally acquainted 
with the greatelt men of France, Hol- 
land, and his own country, and b 
his Works more univerſally known 
in all parts of Europe. He dicd at 
London in 1672, at ſixty three years 
of age, and was buried in Pancras 
church in the fields; where there is a 
marble monument ſet over him, with 
a Latin inſcription upon it, He had 
an elder brother, Mr, Alexander 
Cooper, who, together with him, was 
allo brought up to limning by Mr. 
Holkins, tùhcir uncle. Alexander per- 
formed well in miniature; and going 
beyond ſea, became limner to Chrit- 
Lina, Queen of Sweden, yet was far 
exceeded by his brother Samuel. He 
allo did landſcapes in water colours 
extremely well, and was accounted 
an admirable draughtſman. New 
and Gen, Biog, Dict, 
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much; as did alſo the bringing a bill into the Houſe of Com- 
mons to puniſh atheiſm and profaneneſs. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been on this occaſion, that he compoſed his Hiſtorical Narration 
„concerning Hereſy, and the puniſhment thereof;“ with a view 
of demonſtrating that he could not be legally puniſhed for hereſy, 
in writing and publiſhing his Leviathan. 

When this — was a little blown over, he began to think of 

rocuring a beautiful Edition of ſuch of his Pieces as were in 
Latin : but finding this to be impracticable in England, he cauſed 
it to be undertaken abroad, where they were publiſhed in 4to. in 
1668, from the preſs of John Bleau. In the mean time, the con- 
troverſy between our Author and Dr. Wallis ſtill continued, and 
ſeveral Pieces paſſed between them. Wallis having printed 
«© Hobbius Heautontimorumenos, or a Conſideration of Mr. 
“ Hobbes his Dialogues ;”” this gave our Author occaſion to 
publiſh “ Conſiderations upon the reputation, loyalty, manners, 
© and religion, of Thomas Hobbes of Malmeſbury, written by 
„ himſelf, by way of letter to a learned perſon ;” i. e. Dr. Wal- 
lis. In this Hobbes vindicates his own character with much ſpi- 
rit, and treats Wallis with great ſeverity. 

Our Author's next performance was, De Principiis & Ratio- 
« cinatione Geometrarum, contra faſtum Profeſſorum Geome- 
« triz;” i. e. Of the principles and reaſoning of Geometii- 
cians, againſt the vanity of certain profeſſors of geometry. 
Hobbes's ſtock of patience ſeems to have been exhauſted, when 
he wrote this Piece ; for he makes the following obſervation con- 
cerning the ſtate of the diſpute between him and Wallis, and his 
other opponents. With reſpect to thoſe (ſays he) who have 
* written upon theſe kind of ſubjects, and myſelf, either I alone 
am mad, or they are all out of their ſenſes ; ſo that no third 
* opinion can be taken, unleſs any will ſay that we are all mad.“ 

In 1669, Mr. Hobbes was viſited by Coſmo de Medicis, then 
Prince, and afterwards Duke of Tuſcany, who gave him ample 
marks of his eſteem and reſpect; and having received his pic- 
ture, and a complete collection of his Writings, cauſed them to 
be repoſited, the former among his curioſities, the latter in his 
noble library at Florence. The like viſits he received from fo- 
rei!n Ambaſſadors, and other perſons of diſtinftion ; who were 
curious to ſee a perſona whoſe ſingular opinions and numerous 
Writings had made ſo much noiſe all over Europe (e). 

In 1679, there was committed to the preſs, in Lapin, the Hiſ- 
tory and Antiquities of Oxtord, by Anthony Wood, which was 
written by the Author in Englich, but tranſlated and publiſhed 
at the expence of Dr. John Fell (F), who cauizd ſome — 

B 2 ".- _ 


(e) Biograph. Britan. and New of June, 1623. He was fon to Dr. 
and Cen. Biog. Dict. Samuel Fell, Dean ot Chriſt-church in 
(f) JOAN FZLL was born at Oxford. He was educated at the 
Longworth in Berkſhire, on the 234 frce- ſchool of Thame in Oxtordihire ; 


aud 
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able alterations to be made, as well as many 8 to be left out, 
in the account which Wood had given of Mr. Hobbes and his 
Writings. Upon this, Mr. Wood, in juſtification of himſelf, ac- 
uainted Hobbes with the whole of that tranſaction, pointing out 
Ss ſeveral alterations and omiſſions ; and our Author, in a Latin 
letter to Wood, dated April 20, 1674, publiſhed all this to the 
world, with very warm and bitter complaints againſt Dr. Fell, 
But Mr. Hobbes, notwithſtanding, declared himſelf ſatisfied, 
that his own fame both at home and abroad ſtood beyond the 
reach of envy ; and that though he held it his right to expoſe the 
ill uſage he met with, yet this did not proceed 1n the leaſt from 
an apprehenſion that injuries of this kind could affect his reputa- 


tion. 
done. 


and in 1636, when he was only cleven 
years of age, he was admitted a ſtu- 
dent of Chriit-church in Oxford. In 
June, 1643, he took the degree of 
Maſter of Arts; about which time he 
was in arms for King Charles I. 
within the garrilon of Oxford, and 
afterwards became an Enſign. How- 
ever, it appcars that in 1648 he was in 
Holy Orders, but was about that 
time turned out of his place in the 
Univerſity by the Parliamentarian vi- 
ſitors ; and from that time to the re- 
ſtoration he lived in a retired and ſtu- 
dious manner, partly in the lodgings 
of Dr Willis, who was his brother- 
in-law, and partly in that eminent 
phyſician's own houſe, over-againſt 
Merton-College, wherein heand others 
kept up the devotions and diſcipline 
of the Church of England. 

After the reſtoration, he was made 
Prebendary of Chicheſter, and Canon 
of Chriſt-church, into which laſt he 
was inRalled in July, 1650 ; and on 
the goth of November following, he 
was made Dean of the ſaid church, 
being then Doctor of Divinity, and 
one of the King's Chaplains in Ordi- 
nary. In the y ars 1666, 1667, 1668, 
and 1669, Dr. Fell was Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the Univerſity ; and, in 1676, 
he was advanced to the Biſhopric of 
Oxtord, with leave at the ſame time 
to hold kis Deanery of Chrilt-church 
in Commendam, that he might con- 
tinue his ſervices to his College and 
the Univerſity, He died on the 10th 
of July, 1686. Burnet ſays, that Bi- 
thop Fell was !“ a man of great itrict+ 


However, Dr. Fell endeavoured to vindicate what he had 


In 


te neſs in the courſe'of his life, and of 
„ much devotion. His learning ap- 
% pears in that noble Edition of St. 
„ Cyprian that he publiſhed. He 
had made great beginnings in learn- 
ing before the reſtoration : but his 
* continued application to his em- 
* ployments 4527 that ſtopt the pu 
te greſs that otherwiſe he might have 
© made,—He ſet himſelf to promote 
elearning in the Univerſity, but moſt 
“% particularly in his own College, 
« which he governed with great care: 
„ and was indeed in all reſpetts a 
& molt exemplary man, though a little 
© too much heated in the matter of 
© our diſputes with the Diſſenters. 
© But, as he was among the haſt of 
* our Clergy that apprehended the 
« deſign of bringing in Popery, fo 
„ he was one of the moſt zealous 
© againlt it. He had much zeal for 
e reforming abuſes; and managed it 
% perhaps with too much heat, and 
in too peremptory a way, But we 
have ſo little of that among us, that 
* no wonder if ſuch men are cenſured 
© by thoſe who love not ſuch pat- 
& terns, nor ſuch ſevere taſk-maſters.“ 
He contributed great ſums towards 
adorning and embelliſhing the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford. Mr. Wood in- 
forms us, that this Prelate was not 
well aftetted to the Royal Society, 
and that the noted Mr. Stubbe at- 
tacked that learned body under his 
ſanction and encouragement. 

Biſhop Fell, beſides the Edition of 
St. Cyprian's Works alluded to above 
hy Burnet, which was publiſhed at 

Oxtord 
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In 1672, Mr. Hobbes wrote his own Life in Latin verſe, 
when, as he obſerves, he had completed his eighty- fourth year. 
He takes notice herein, that when he retired to France, his whole 
ſtock was five hundred pounds; and he informs us alſo, that he 
had an annuity granted kim of fourſcore pounds a year, by his 
patron the Earl of Devonſhire; which proviſion, together with 
the annual penſion given him by the King, he declared to exceed 
his wants: and he added pleaſantly, that, by computing his ef- 
fects in French ſols, or Spaniſh marvedies, he could perſuade 
himſelf that Crœſus or Craſſus were not at all richer men than 
he. 

In 1674, he publiſhed in Engliſh verſe four books of Homer's 
Odyſſey, which were well received by the public; and this en- 
couraged him to undertake the whole Iliad and Odyſley, which he 
likewiſe performed and publiſhed in 1675, Hobbes's verſifica- 
tion is ſo bad, that his tranſlation of Homer is now entirely 
fallen into negle& ; though it was ſo much eſteemed in his own 
time, that in leſs than ten years it ran through three large Edi- 
tions, Mr. Pope, in the preface to his own tranſlation of the 
Iliad of Homer, ſays, Mr. Hobbes in his verſion has given a 
correct explanation of the ſenſe in general, but for particulars 
e and circumſtances lops them, and often omits the moſt beauti- 
« ful. As for its being eſteemed a cloſe tranſlation, I doubt not, 
* many have been led into that error by the ſhortneſs of it, which 
proceeds not from the following the original line by line, but 
* from the contractions above-mentioned. He ſometimes omits 
*« whole ſimilies and ſentences, and is now and then guilty of 
* miſtakes, into which no Writer of his learning could have 
fallen but through careleſſueſs. His poetry, as well as 
* Ogilby's (g), is too mean for criticiſm,” 

About 


Oxtord in Folio in 1681, publiſhed 
alſo the following Pieces: 1. The 
Lite of Dr. Henry Hammond, Lond. 
1660. 8vo. 2. Alcinoi in Platonicam 
Philoſophiam Introductio. Oxan. 
1667. 8vo, 3. In laudem mulices car- 
men Sapphicum. A ſapphic ode in 
praiſe of muſic. 4. The vanity of 
ſcoffing, in a letter to a gentleman, 
Lond. i674. 4to. 3. St. Clement's two 
Epiſtles to the Corinthians, in Greek 
and Latin, with notes at the end. 
Oxon, 1677. amo. 6. Several ſer- 
mons and prefaces. 

(g) JOHN OGILBY was born in 
or near Edinburgh in Scotland, in the 
year 1690, His father, who came 
over into England, having ſpent his 
fortune, became a priſoner in the 
King's Bench, and could therefore 
give his ſon but little education at 


ſchool. However, the youth being 
very induſtrious, got ſome inſight 
into the Latin grammar, and after- 
wards ſo much money, as not only to 
relieve his father, and procure his 
diſcharge from the priſon, but alſo to 
bind himſelt apprentice to one Dra- 
per, a dancing-maſter 1n Gray's Ian 
Lane. He had not been long under 
that maſter, before he attained the 
art to perfection; and by his obliging 
and co aplaiſant behaviour to the 
ſcholars, he acquired money enough 
from them to buy out the remainder 
of his time, and ſet up for himſelf. 
He waz now one of the beſt maſters 
in the profeilion, and as ſuch was ſe- 
leted to dance in the Duke of Buck- 
inzham's great maſque; in which, by 
an unlucky ſtep in high capering, the 
mode of that time, he ſtrained a vern 

in 
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About this time Mr. Hobbes took his leave of London, and 
went to ſpend the remainder of his days in Derbyſhire. How- 


ever, he ſtill continued to proſecute his ſtudies, 


In 1678, he 


ubliſhed his Decameron Phy/cologicum; or, Ten Dialogues of 


atural Philoſophy : and about the ſame time he reviſed and 


in the inſide of his leg, which occa- 
froned a limp in his gait ever after. 
However, this misfortune is ſaid to 
have been no hindrance to him 1a 
carrying on his profeſſion. Among 
ether ſcholars, he taught the ſiſters of 
Sir Ralph Hopton, at Wytham in So- 
merſetſhire, where at leiſure hours he 
learned of that accompliſhed Knight 
how to handle the pike and muſket. 
And when Wentworth Earl of Straf- 
ford went over as Lord Deputy of 
Ircland, in 1633, he took him into 
his family to teach his children; and 
having a good command of his pen, 
he was frequently employed by the 
Earl to — papers for him. 

It was in this family that he firſt 
gave a proof of his inclination to 
poetry, by tranſlating ſome of Æſop's 
fables into Engliſh verſe; and being 
then one of the troop of guards be- 
longing to the Earl, he compoſed a 
humorous Piece, cntitled, © The Cha- 
rater of a Trooper.“ About that 
time he was appointed Maſter of the 
Revels in Ireland; upon which he 
built a little theatre in St. Warburgh's 
ſtreet in Dublin, and received much 
encouragement there ; but the rebel- 
lion breaking out in that kingdom, in 
1641, he loſt all, and his life was ſe- 
veral times in great danger, and parti- 
cularly he had a narrow eſcape from 
being blown up by gunpowder in the 
cattic of Refernam, near Dublin. 

About the year 1646, he left Ire- 
land, and having the misfortune to be 
ſhipwrecked in his pallage to England, 
be arrived at London in very poor 
and neceſittous circumſtances. How- 
ever, after a ſhort ſtay he walked to 
Cambridge, where his great induſtry, 
and greater love to learning, being 
difcovered, he was encouraged by ſe- 
veral ſcholars in that Univerhty, by 
whoſe aſſiſlance and inſtructions he 
became ſo great a malter of Latin, 
that he tranſlated the Works of Vir- 
gil, and publiſhed them at London, 
with his picture prefixed, in a large 


put 
the 


Octavo Volume, with a Dedication to 
William, Marquis of Hertford, whom 
he calls his molt noble patron. Mr, 
Wood oblerves, that thereby he ob- 
tained a conſiderable ſum of money 
in his pocxet. Thus encouraged, he 
proceeded. to print /Eſop's fables in 
verſe, in 1631. This was publiſhed 
in 4to. and, as Mr. Wood archly ob- 
ſerves, it procured him a degree among 
the m nor Pocts, being recommended 
in ſome verſes for the purpoſe, both 
by Sir William Davenant, and James 
Shirley. 

About the year 1654, he learned the 
Greek tongue of David Whitford, 
one of his countrymen, who was at 
that time Uſher to James Shirley, who 
t\.cn taught ſchool in White Friars. 
This was a remarkable inſtance of in- 
deſatigable induſtry at his age, for he 
was now 1n his filty-fifth year; and 
he made the beſt af of his new ac- 
quifition, in tranſlating into Engliſh 
verſe both Homer's Iliads and his 
Odyſles ; in which, however, he was 
aſſiſted by his friend Shirley. This 
was printed in a moſt pompous man- 
ner, on imperial paper, and adorned 
with ſculptures by Hollar and other 
eminent engravers, with a Dedica- 
tion to King Charles II. He alſo 
printed, at Cambridge, a finer Edi- 
tion of the Engliſh Bible than had 
ever appeared betore, adorned with 
chorographical and other ſculptures, 
a copy of which he preſented to the 
King. He preſented alſo another 
copy to the Houſe of Lords, for 
which he received a gratuity from 
that Houſe. 

At the beginning of the year 1661, 
he received orders from the Commil- 
ſioners for his Majeſty's coronation, to 
prepare and conduct the poetical 
— thereof, as the ſpeeches, emb- 
ems, mattoes, and inſcriptions; upon 
which he drew up for the prelent, 
© The Relation of his Majeſty's en- 
tertainment, paſſing through the city 
of London to his coronation, with a 

deſcription 
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the laſt hand to a Work which he had formerly publiſhed, though 


without his name, viz. The Art of Rhetoric, collected from 


Ariſtotle and Ramus ; to which he added a book publiſhed ſome 
years before, entitled, A Dialogue between a Philoſopher and a 
Student of the Common Law of England. 

In June, 1679, he ſent another Work to an eminent bookſeller, 
entitled, Behemoth; or, the Hiſtory of the Cauſes of the Civil 
Wars of England, and of the councils and artifices by which 
« they were carried on, from the year 1640 to the year 1660.“ 
This is in the form of a dialogue: it is well written, in a clear 
and accurate ſtyle ; but it contains a very partial and unfair ac- 
count of the proceedings of the Parliament, and is very injurious 
to the characters of thoſe who were engaged in oppoſition to the 
King: it is alſo interſperſed with political maxims and reaſon- 


deſcription of the triumphal arches 
and ſolemnity;“ in ten ſheets, Folio. 
This he alſo publiſhed by his Ma- 
jeſty's command, in 1662, in a large 
Folio Volume, on royal paper, with 
ſculptures, and ſpeeches at large, and 
it hath heen made uſe of in ſucceed- 
ing coronations. 

His intereſt was now ſo powerful 
with the King, that he obtained this 
year the patent for Maſter of the Re- 
vels in Ireland, againit Sir William 
Davenant, who was his competitor. 
This poſt carried him once more into 
that kingdom, and his former the- 
atre at Nublin being deſtroyed in the 
rebcllion, he built a new one, at the 
expence of 20001. , On his return to 
London, he continued the employ- 
ment of tranſlating and compoſing 
poetical Works, till the great fire of 
London in September, 1666, in which 
his houſe in White Friars was con- 
ſumed, and his whole fortune, except 
to the value of 531. deſtroyed. How- 
ever, riſing phœnix-like from the 
aſhes into a new life and fortune, he 
ſoon procured his houſe to be re-built, 
ict up a printing-houſe therein, was 
appointed his Majeſty's coſmographer 
and geographic printer, and printed 
ſeveral great Works, tranſlated or col- 
lected by himſelf and his athitants. 
All which were printed on impci1al 
paper, adorned with maps and curi- 
ous ſculptures, by Hollar and others, 
and were carried on, as Wood and 
others ſay, by way of propolals and 
ſtanding lotteries. He ſcems to have 
been happy in a good coullitution; 


, Ings, equally pernicious and abſurd. With the — 


and indeed otherwiſe he could not 
have held out under ſuch a continual 
laborious courſe of life as pe did, tall 
he was ſeventy-ſix years of age. He 
died on the 4th of September, 1676, 
and was interred in the vault under 
— of St. Bride's church in Fleet- 

cet, | 

Mr, Edward Philips ſtiles him one 
of the prodigies of his age, for pro- 
ducing from fo late an initiation into 
literature, ſo many large and learned 
Volumes, as well in verle as proſe. 
And another Writer obſerves, that he 
ſeems to have recommended himſelt 
to the world by honeſt means, without 
cither the ſervile or baſe arts of flat. 
tery and falſchood; and that though 
he cannot be called a genius, yet he 
found means to procure a genieel live- 
lihood by literature. Anthony Wood 
ſays, „that he had ſuch an excellent 
invention and prudential wit, and was 
maſter of ſo good an addreſs, that 
when he had nothing to live on, he 
could not only ſhift handſomely, but 
would make ſuch rational propoſals, 
which were embraced by rich and 
great men, that in a ſhort time he 
would obtain an eſtate again. He ne- 
ver failed in what he undertook, but 
by his great induſtry and prudence 
went through it with profit and ho- 
ncur to himlett.” In ſhort, he was 4 
very laborious, ingenious, and worthy 
man. Vid. New and Gen. Biog - 
Diet. Biograph. Britan. and Wood's 
Athenz Oxonienſes, Vol. II. Fol. 262, 
263, 264. Edit. 1693, 
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this Work, he alſo ſent a letter to the bookſeller, ſetting forth 
the reaſons for his communication of it, as well as for the re- 
queſt he then made, that he would not publiſh it till a proper oc- 
caſion offered. The book, however, was publiſhed as ſoon as he 
was dead, and the letter along with it, in which Mr. Hobbes ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus: I would fain have publiſhed my Dia- 
«« logue of the Civil Wars of England long ago, and to that end 
40] preſented it to his Majeſty ; and ſome days after, when I 
« thought he had read it, I humbly beſought him to let me print 
« jt, But his Majeſty, though he heard me graciouſly, yet he 
« flatly refuſed to have it publiſhed. Therefore I brought awa 
„ the book, and gave you leave to take a copy of it, which 
« when vou had done, I gave the original to an honourable and 
4 learned friend, who about a year after died. The King knows 
« better, and is more concerned in publiſhing of books than I 
c am: therefore I dare not venture to appear in the buſineſs, leſt 
de jt ſhould offend him. Therefore, I pray you not to meddle in 
« the buſineſs. Rather than to be thought any way to further 
« or countenance the printing, I would be content to loſe twenty 
« times the value of what you can expect to gain by it. I pray 
« do not take it ill. It may be I may live to ſend you ſomewhat 
« elſe, as vendable as that, and without offence.” 

A few months aftcr writing this letter, Mr. Hobbes was af- 
flicted with a ſuppreſſion of urine ; and his phyſician plainly told 
him, that he had but little hopes of curing him. Some weeks 
after his patron the Earl of Devonſhire removing from Chatſ- 
worth to another ſeat called Hardwicke, Mr. Hobbes earneſty 
perſiſted in defiring that he might be carried too, though this 
could no way be done, hut by laying him upon a feather-bed. He 
was not much diſcompoſed with his journey, yet within fix or ſe- 
ven days after, by a ſtroke of the palſy, he loſt the ule of his 
ſpeech, and of his right ſide entirely; in which condition he re- 
mained for ſome days, taking little nouriſhment, and ſleeping 
much, ſometimes endeavouring to ſpeak, but not being able. He 
died on the 4th of December, 1679, in the ninety-ſecond year of 
his age. Two days after his deceaſe, his corpſe was removed 
from the houſe of his Noble Patron to the church of Hault- 
Hucknall, in which he was interred, and over his grave was laid a 


black marble ſtone with an inſcription. 


Mr. HOBBES was a man of conſiderable learning, and great 
abilities ; though from the cvil tendency of his Writings, what- 
ever his intentions might be, it cannot be ſaid that his abilities 
were generally well employed. He had a very high opinion of 
himſelf and his Writings, which he took no pains to conceal, nor 
did he appear to conſider it as any weakneſs. His genius was 
lively anc penetrating, and he was ſtudious and indefatigable in 
his enquiries: but it has been oblcrved, that conſidering his 
great age, he was a man of no great reading. Homer, Virgil, 

Thucydides, 
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Thucydides, and Euclid, were Authors with whom he was moſt 
delighted. He uſed to ſay upon this ſubject, that “ if he had 
„ read as much as others, he ſhould have been as ignorant as 
« they.” 3 
Biſhop Kennet, in his Memoirs of the Cavendiſh family, has 
iven the following deſcription of the character and manners of 
Mr. Hobbes. The Earl of Devonſhire,* ſays he, for his 
whole life, entertained Mr. Hobbes in his family as his old 
tutor, rather than as his friend or confident, He let him live 
under his roof in caſe and plenty, and in his own way, without 
making uſe of him in any public, or ſo much as domeſtic affairs. 
He would often expreſs an abhorrence of ſome of his prin- 
ciples in policy and religion, and both he and his Lady would 
frequently put off the mention of his name, and ſay he was an 
humouriſt, and that no-body could account for him. There is 
a tradition in the family, of the manners and cuſtoms of Mr. 
Hobbes, ſomewhat obſervable. His profeſſed rule of health, 
was to dedicate the morning to his exerciſe, and the afternoon 
to his ſtudies. And, therefore, at his firſt rifing he walked out, 
and climbed any hill within his reach; or if the weather was 
not dry, he fatigued himſelf within doors by ſome exerciſe or 
other, to be in a ſweat, recommendiag that practice upon this 
opinion, that an old man had more moiſture than heat, and 
therefore by ſuch motion, heat was to be acquired, and moiſture 
expelled. After this he took a comfortable breakfaſt, and 
then went round the lodgings to wait upon the Earl, the Coun- 
teſs, and the children, and any conſiderable ſtrangers, paying 
ſome ſhort addreſſes to all of them. He kept theie rounds till 
about twelve o'clock, when he had a little dinner provided for 
him, which he eat always by himſelf without ceremony. Soon 
after dinner he retired to his itudy, and had his candle with ten 
or twelve pipes of tobacco laid by him, then ſhutting his door, 
he fell to ſmoaking, thinking, and writing for ſeveral hours. 
He retained a friend or two at Court, and eſpecially the Lord 
Arlington, to protect him if occafion ſhould require. He uſed 
to ſay, That it was lawful to make uſe of ill inſtruments to 
« do ourſelves good.? If I were caſt (faid he) into a deep 
« pit, and the Devil ſhould put down his cloven foot, I would 
« take hold of it to be drawn out by it.” Towards the end of 
© his life he had very few books, and thoſe he read but very lit- 
« tle, thinking he was now able only to digeſt what formerly he 
had fed upon, If company came to viſit him, he would be 
free in diicourſe, till he was preſſed or contradicted, and then 
© he had the infirmities of being ſhort and peevith, and reter- 
ring to his. Writivgs for better ſatisfaction. His friends, who 
had the liberty of introducing itrangers to him, made theſe 
terms with them before their admiſlion, that they ſhould not 
* diſpute with the old man, nor contradict him.” | 
Vol. V. 1, C After 
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After mentioning the dread our Author was under when the 
Parliament cenſared his book, Kennet continues his account in 
the ſollowing terms. It is not much to be doubted, that upon 
* this occaſion he began to make a more open ſhew of religion 
© and church communion, He now frequented the chapel, 
joined in the ſervice, and was generally a partaker of the Hol 
* Sacrament. And whenever any ſtrangers in converſation wit 
* him, ſeemed to queſtion his belief, he wouid always appeal to 
* his conformity in Divine ſervices, and referred them to the 
* Chaplain for a teſtimony of it. Others thought it a mere 
compliance to the orders of the family, and obſerved that, in 
city and country, he never went to any pariſh church, and even 
in the chapel on Sundays, he went out after prayers, and turned 
* his back upon the ſermon ; and when any friend aſked the 
* reaſon of it, he gave no other but this, They could teach 
« him nothing but what he knew.” He did not conceal his 
* hatred to the Clergy, but It was viſible, that the hatred was 
* owing to his fear of their civil intereſt and power. He had 
often a jealouſy that the Biſhops would burn him, and of all 
the Bench, he was moſt afraid of the Biſhop of Sarum (Dr. 
« Seth Ward), becauſe he had moſt offended him, thinking every 
* man's ſpirit to be remembrance and revenge.” 

* After the reſtoration, he watched all opportunities to ingra- 
« tiate himſelf with the King and his prime Minitters, and 
looked upon his penſion, to be more valuable as an earneſt of fa- 
«* your and protecuon, than upon any other account. His follow- 
ing courle of life, was to be free from danger: he could not 
« endure to be left in an empty houſe; whenever the Earl re- 
moved, he would go along with him, even to his laſt ſtage from 
« Chatſworth to Hardwicke, When in a very weak condition, 
he Cared not be left behind; but made his way upon a feather- 
bed in a coach, though he ſurvived the journey but a few days. 
He could not bear any diſcourſe of death, and ſeemed to caſt off 
all thoughts of it: he delighted to reckon upon longer life. 
The winter before he died, he made a warm coat, which he ſaid 
« mult laſt him three years, and then he would have ſuch ano, 
ther. In his laſt ſickneſs, his frequent queſtions were, whe- 
ther his diſcaſe was curable ?*” and when intimations were 
given, that he might have caſe, but no remedy, he uſed this 
« expreſſion, ** I ſhall be glad then to find a hole to creep out of 
« the world at ;” which are reported to have been his lait ſen- 
« ſible words: and his lying ſome days following in a ſilent ſlu- 
pefaction, did ſeem owWing to his mind, more than to his body. 
« 'The only thought of death that he appeared to entertain in 
time Of health, was to take care of ſome inſcription on his 
grave. He would ſuffer ſome friends to dictate an epitaph, 
* 4nong Which, he was beſt pleaſed with this humour, This is 
re tut PHILOSOPHER'S STONE,” 

We 
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We have already taken notice of, and made ſome quotations 
from, Lord Clarendon's treatiſe againſt the Leviathan. In the 
introduction to this the Noble Writer obſerves, that Mr. Hobbes's 
Leviathan * contains in it = learning of all kinds, politely ex- 
« trated, and very wittily and cunningly digeſted, in a very 
* commendable method, and in a vigorous and pleaſant ſtyle. 
© Which hath prevailed over too many, to ſwallow many new te- 
« nets as maxims, without chewing.---The thorough novelty (to 

which the preſent age, if ever any, is too much inclined), of 
the Work, receives great credit — authority from the known 
name of the Author; a man of excellent parts, of great wit, 
ſome reading, and ſomewhat more thinking. One who has 
ſpent many years in foreign parts and obſervation, underſtands 
he learned as well as modern languages, hath long had the re- 
putation of a great Philoſopher and Mathematician, and in his 
age hath had converſation with very many worthy and ex- 
traordinary men, to which, it may be, if he had been more 
indulgent in the more vigorous part of his life, it might have 
had a greater influence upon the temper of his mind, whereas 
age ſeldom ſubmits to thoſe queſtions, inquiries, and contradic- 
tions, which the laws and liberty of converſation require : and 
it hath been always a lamentation among Mr. Hobbes his 
friends, that he ſpent roo much time in thinking, and too little 
in exerciſing thoſe thoughts in the company of other men of 
the ſame, or of as good faculties ; for want whereof his natural 
conſtitution, with age, contracted ſuch a moroſity, that doubt- 
ing and contradicting men were never grateful to him. In a 
word, Mr. Hobbes 1s one of the moſt ancient acquaintance I 
have in the world, and of whom I have alwa had a great 
eſteem, as a man who beſides his eminent parts of learning and 
knowledge, hath been always looked upon as a man of pro- 
bity, and of a life free from ſcandal ( þ ).” 

Mr. Hobbes's political principles were very — 
He admitted that all men were naturally equal, and that the 
right of Princes to government was merely founded on the 
choice and conſent of the people; and yet he aſſerts that a Mo- 
narch, when poſſeſſed of power, has a right to act in the molt ar- 
bitrary manner that can poſſibly be conceived, without being in 
the leaſt accountable to the people. He ſays, that the property 
which a ſubje& hath in his lands, conſiſts in a right to exclude all 
other ſubjects trom the uſe of them, and not to exclude their 
Sovereign. He alſo aſſerts, That the King's word is ſufficient to 
take any thing from any ſubject when there is need, and that the 
King is Judge of that need. That nothing the Sovereign can do 
to a ſubject, on what pretence ſoever, can properly be called in- 
juſtice, or injury. That when a Sovereign Prince putteth to 
death an innocent ſubject, 2 the action be agaialt the __ 
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of nature, as being contrary to equity, yet it is not an injury ts 
the ſubject, but to GOD. That when the Sovereign command- 
eth a man to do that which 1s againſt law, the doing of it is to- 


- tally excuſed ; for when the Sovereign commandeth any thing to 


be done againſt law, the command as to that particular fact is an 
abrogation of the law. And that whatever promiſes or cove- 
nants the Sovereign makes, are void. His religious principles 
were as bad as his political. | 
There have been few perſons (ſays the learned Dr. Leland) 
whoſe Writings have had a more pernicious influence in ſpread- 
ing irreligion and infidelity than thoſe of Mr. Hobbes: and yet 
none of his treatiſes are directly levelled againſt revealed reli- 
gion, He ſometimes affects to ſpeak with veneration of the Sa- 
cred Writings. He expreſsly declares, that though the laws of 
nature are not laws as they proceed from nature, yet“ as they 
are given by GOD in Holy Scripture, they are properly called 
laws; for the Holy Scripture is the voice of GOD, ruling all 
things by the greateſt right.” But though he ſeems here to 
make the laws of Scripture to be the laws of GOD, and to de- 
rive their force from his ſupreme authority, yet in many other 
paſſages, he ſuppoſes them to have no authority but what the 
derive from the Prince, or civil power. In other parts of his 
Writings, he alſo endeavours to weaken the authority of Reve- 
lation; and ſome of his arguments have ſince been made uſe of 
by Lord Bolingbroke, and others : but they have been ſufficiently 
refuted by {everal learned Writers. 
It is juſtly obſerved, that in Mr. Hobbes we have a remarkable 
inſtance what ſtrange extravagancies men of wit and genius may 
fall into, who whilſt they value themſelves upon their ſuperior pe- 
netration, and laugh at popular errors and ſuperſtition, often give 
into notions ſo wild and ridiculous, as thoſe who govern them- 
ſelves by plain common ſenſe could not be guilty of. It is not 
ſpeaking too ſeverely of Mr. Hobbes's ſcheme to ſay, that it 
ſtrikes at the foundation of all religion, both natural and re- 
vealed. It tends not only to ſubvert the authority of the Scrip- 
ture, but to deſtroy GOD's moral adminiſtration. It confounds 
the natural differences of good and evil, virtue and vice, and 
takes away the diſtinction between ſoul and body, and the liberty 
of human aQions. It deſtroys the beſt principles of human na- 
ture, and inſtead of that innate benevolence, and ſocial diſpoſi- 
tion which ſhould unite men together, ſuppoſes all men to be na- 
turally in a ſtate of war with one another. It erects an abſol ute 
tyranny in the State and Church, which it confounds, and makes 
the Will of the Prince, or governing power, the ſole ſtandard of 
right and wrong. It deſtroys all the rights of private conſcience, 
and indeed leaves no room for conſcience at all. But notwith- 
flanding the ill tendency of many of Mr. Hobbes's principles, 
yet the agrecableneſs of his ſtile, of which he was a great matter, 
joined to his dogmatical manner, and the oddneſs and apparent 
: novelty 
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novelty of his notions, gave them a great run for a time, and did 
no ſmall miſchief. He himſelf boaſts of the good reception his 
Leviathan met with among many of our Gentry. But the many 
abſurdities and inconſiftencies of his ſcheme, and the pernicious 
conſequences of it to religion, morality, and the civil _ 
ment, have been ſo well expoſed, and ſet in ſo clear a light, that 
there are not many of our modern Deiſts that would be thought 
openly to _— his ſyſtem in its full extent. And yet it cannot 
be denied, that there are many things in their Writings which are 
borrowed from his. 
Among thoſe who have written againſt Mr. Hobbes, we may 
1 reckon Dr. Seth Ward, Biſhop of Saliſbury, Arch- 
iſhop Bramhall, Archbiſhop Tenniſon, Biſhop Parker, Mr. 
Tyrrel, and Biſhop Cumberland (7). 


(i) Vd. Leland's View of the Deiſtical Writers, Vol, I. P. 40—48. 


The Life of LUCIUS CARY, 


Lord Viſcount FALELANPD. 


HIS celebrated Nobleman was eldeſt ſon to Henry 
Lord Falkland, and is ſuppoſed to have teen born at 
Burford in Oxfordſhire, about the year 1610. His 
education, as Lord Clarendon (4) informs us, was 
equal to his birth, at leaſt in the care, if not in the climate, as the 
Noble Hiſtorian expreſſes it. For his father being Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, before he was of a -proper age to be ſent abroad, his 
breeding was in the Court, and in the Univerſity of Dublin ( F) ; 
but under the care, vigilance, and direction, of ſuch governors 
and tutors, that he learned the uſual exerciſes and languages, 
better than moſt men do in more celebrated places ; ſo that when 
he came back into England, which was = he was about the 
age of eighteen years, he was not — maſter of the Latin 
tongue, and had read all the Poets, and other of the beſt Au- 
thors, with great judgment for that age, but he alſo underſtood, 
and ſpake, and wrote French, as if he had ſpent many years in 
France (1). n 
He had another advantage, which, Clarendon obſerves, was a 
reat ornament to the reſt; and this was a good and plentiful 
eſtate, of which he had the early poſſeſſion, His mother was the 
ſole daughter and heireſs of the Lord Chief Baron Tanfield, 
who having given a conſiderable portion with his daughter in 
marriage, had kept himſelf free to diſpoſe of his land, and his 
other eſtate, as he ſhould think fit ; and he ſettled it in ſuch a 
manner upon his grandſon, Sir Lucius Cary, without taking no- 
tice of his father, or mother, that upon his grandmother's death, 
which happened about the time that he was nineteen years of age, 
all the land, with two very good houſes, elegantly furniſhed 
{worth above 20001. per annum) in a moſt pleaſant country, and 
the 


' k ) The Noble Hiſtorian, being his 
1m:umate friend, has been very parti- 
cular, in his Hiſtory of his own Life, 
as well as in his Hiſtory of the Rebel- 
::0n, in relating the moſt important 
circumſtances of Lord Falkland's Life; 
and as he mult have bcen well in- 
ſarmed, we have choſen chiefv to fol- 
www him. 


(f) It appears that he alſo ſome 
time itudicd at St. John's College in 
Cambridge. Vid. Biograph. Britan. 


(Vid. the Life of Edward, Earl 
of Clarendon, written by himſelf, 
Edit. Folio, Oxford, P. 20. 
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the two moſt pleaſant ſeats in that country, with a very plentiful 
perſonal eſtate, fell into his hands and poſſeſſion, and to his entire 
diſpoſal. 

With theſe advantages, he had one great diſadvantage (which, 
our Noble Author — in the firſt entrance into the world is 
attended with too much prejudice), in his perſon and preſence, 
which was in no degree attractive or promiſing. His ſtature was 
low, and ſmaller than moſt men; his motion not graceful ; and 
his aſpect ſo far from inviting, that it had ſomewhat in it of ſim- 
plicity ; and his voice was ſtill worſe, and ſo untuned, that in- 
ſtead of reconciling, it offended the ear, ſo that no- body would 
have expected muſic from that tongue. But then no man ſooner, 
or more diſappointed this general and . ; that 
little perſon and ſmall ſtature was quickly found to contain a 
great heart, a ſo keen, and a nature fo fearleſs, that no 
compoſition of the ſtrongeſt limbs, and moſt harmonious and pro- 
portioned preſence and itrength, ever more diſpoſed any man to 
the greateſt enterprizes ; it being his greateſt weakneſs to be too 
ſolicitous for ſuch adventures; and that untuned tongue and 
voice eaſily diſcovered itſelf to be ſupplied, and governed, by a 
mind and underſtanding ſo excellent, that the wit and weight of 
all he ſaid, carried another kind of luſtre, and admiration in it, 
and even another kind of acceptation from the perſons preſent, 
than any ornament of delivery could reaſonably promiſe itſelf, or 
is uſually attended wich; and his diſpoſition. and nature was fo 
gentle and obliging, ſo much delighted in courteſy, kindneſs, 
and generoſity, that all mankind could not but admire and love 
ham (m). 

— ſhort time after, he had poſſeſſion of the eſtate his grand- 
father had left him; and before he was of age, he married a 
young Lady whom he paſſionately loved, but who had no conſi- 
derable fortune. This exceedingly offended his father; and 
though the Lady whom he had married was, as Clarendon in- 
forms us, of a moſt extraordinary wit and judgment, and of the 
moſt ſignal virtue and exemplary life that the age produced ; yet 
all this was not ſufficient to pacify the old Lord Falkland. The 
marriage was not lucrative and advantageous enough; and no 
good qualities were thought ſufficient to counterbalance this defi- 
ciency, And the father would not pardon his ſon, though the 
latter, in order to appeaſe him, offered to give up the eſtate which 
he had in his own hands entirely into the diſpoſal of the old 
Lord, and to rely wholly upon his kindneſs for his maintenance 
and {ſupport : and with this view he had cauſed @htveyances to be 
drawn, which he brought ready engroſſed to his father, and was 
willing to have ſealed and executed them, that they might be va- 
lid: but the father's paſſion ſo far tranſported him, that he refuſed 
on any terms to be reconciled to his ſon, and rejected all the offers 

which 


(n) Clarendon, as before; 
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which were made him of the eſtate. So that his ſon remained 
ſtill in the poſſeſſion of his eſtate againſt his will, for which he 
found afterwards great reaſon to rejoice, But he was for the 
preſent ſo much afflicted with his father's diſpleaſure, that he 
tranſported himſelf and his wife into Holland, reſolving to buy 
ſome military command, and to ſpend the remainder of his life in 
that profeſſion. But not being able to procure ſuch a command as 
he expected, he returned again to England; reſolving to retire to 
a country life, and to his books; that ſince he was not likely. to 
improve himſelf in arms, he might advance in letters (2). 

this reſolution he was ſo determined, that he declared he 
would not ſee London fer many years, though it was the place 
which he loved above all others; and that in his ſtudies he 
would firſt apply himſelf to the Greek, and purſue it without 
intermiſſion, till he ſhould attain to the full underſtanding of that 
tongue. He accordingly entered upon the execution of his de- 
ſign with extraordinary induſtry, and with equal ſucceſs ; for 
though his father's death obliged him to repair to London in 
fewer years than he had propoſed for his abſence, yet he had firſt 
made Limſelf a maſter of the Greek tongue, (in £& Latin he was 
very well verſed before) and had read not only the Greek Hifto- 
rians, but Homer likewiſe, and ſuch of the Poets as were moſt 
worthy to be peruſed. 

His father's death, which happened about 1633, brought no 
other convenience to him, but a title to redeem an eſtate, which 
was mortgaged for as much as it was worth, and for which he was 
compeiled to ſell a finer ſeat of his own. He ſucceeded, indeed, 
to the title of Viſcount, but that only impoſed on him an increaſe 
of expence, in which he was not in his nature too provident, or 
reſtrained, For he was naturally ſo generous and bountiful, that 
he ſeemed, we are told, to have his eſtate in truſt for all worthy 
perſons who ſtood in want of ſupplics and encouragement, as 
Ben Jonſon, and many others of that age, whole fortunes re- 

uired, and whoſe ſpirits made them ſuperior to, ordinary obliga- 
tions; which yet they were contented to receive from him, be- 
cauſe his bounties were ſo generouſly diſtributed, and in a manner 
ſo totally devuid of vanity and oſtentation, that except from thoſe 
few perſons, from whom. he ſometimes received the characters of 
fit objects for his benefits, or whom he intruſted for the more ſe- 
eret con veying them to them, he did all he could that the perſons 
themſelves who received them, ſhould not know trom what foun- 
tain they flowed ; and when that could not be concealed, he ſuſ- 
tained any acknowledgment from the perſons obliged, with ſo 
much modeſty and reluctance, that they might well perceive that 
he was even aſhamed of having given ſo little, and of receiving 

ſo large a recompence for it. 
As 


(2) Clarendon, as before, P. 21. 
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As ſoon as he had finiſhed all the buſineſs which the death of 
his father had made neceſſary to be tranſacted, he retired again to 
his country life, and to his ſevere courſe of ſtudy, which was very 
delightful to him, as ſoon as he was engaged in it : but he uſed 
to ſay, that he never found reluctancy in any thing he reſolved to 
do, but in his quitting Londen, and leaving the converſation he 
enjoyed there, This was, however, in fome degree preſerved, 
and continued, by frequent letters and viſits which he received 
from his friends 1n that city. His houſe where he uſually re- 
ſided (Tew, or Burford, in Oxfordſhire), being within twelve 
miles of the Univerſity, looked like the Univeraty itſelf, by the 
company that was always found there, Among which were Dr. 
Sheldon (o), Dr. Morley, Dr. Hammond, and Mr. Chilling- 
worth ; and indeed all men of eminent parts and learning 1n 


Vol. V. 1. 


(%) GILBERT SHELDON was 
born in 1398, at Stanton in Stafford- 
ſhire, and educaced at the Univeraty 
of Oxford. About the year 1622, he 
became Chaplain to Thomas Lord 
Coventry, Keeper of the Great Seal, 
who found him very expert and ule- 
ful, not only in matters relating to the 
Church, but in many other attairs of 
importance; on which account he 
highly clteemed him, gave him a Pre- 
bend of Glouceſter, and recom- 
mended him to King Charles I, He 
was preſented by that Prince to the 
Vicarage of Hackney in Middlcſex; 
and was allo Rector of Icktord in 
Buckinghamſhire, and of Newington 
in Oxfordthire, the latter being given 
him by Archbiſhop Laud. In 1635, 
he was choſen Warden of All-Soul's 
College; and ſome other preferments 
were intended for him, but he was 
prevented from obtaining them by the 
civil wars: during which he firmly 
adhered to the King, and was one of 
the Chaplains whom his Majelty ſent 
for to attend his Commiſſioners at the 
treaty of Uxbridge, His attachment 
to the Royal caule occaſioned him to 
be ejetied from his Wardenſhip by 
the Parliament viſitors, and impri- 
luned for fix months But the re- 
forming Committce ſet him at li- 
berty, on the 24th of Oftober, 1648, 
upon condition that he ſhould never 
come within five miles of Oxford; 
that he ſhould not go to the King in 
the Iſle of Wight; and thet he ſhould 
give ſecurity to appear betore them, 


Oxtord, 


at fourtcen days warning, whenever 
cited, 

He now retired to Shelſton in Der- 
byſhire, and among the reit of his 
friends in Stafford{hire and Notting- 
hamſhire; whence, from his own 
purſe, and from collections made by 
him among the Royalilts, he ſent con- 
tant ſupplies of money to King 
Charles II. abroad; and in the mean 
while ſpent his time in a Kd of ſtu- 
dious retire nent till the Reſtoration. 
On this eveat, he was re-initated in 
his Wardenſhip, and made Maſter of 
the Savoy, and Dean of the Chapel- 
Royal; and on Bichop Juxon's tranſ- 
lation to Canterbury, was promoted ta 
the Biſhopric of London. In 1662, 
he ſucceeded to the Archbiſhop1ic of 
Canterbury; and during the time of 
the great plague in 1663, he conti- 
nued at his ! alace at Lambeth ; and 
by his own ditfuſive charity, aud the 
great ſums which he procured by his 
letters to the Biſhops of his province, 
he preſerved the lives of great num- 
bers, that would otherwiſe have pro- 
bably periſhed. He is ſaid to have 
adviſed, among others, the removal of 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, in whole 
room he was clected, in 1667, Chau- 
cellor of the Univerſity of Oxford. 
The ſame year, he loit the King's con- 
fidence for advifing him to put away 
his mattreſs, Barbara Villiers, and he 
could never after recover Charles's fa- 
vour. Two years after this, he retired 
from public huſineſs, aud ſpent the re- 
mainder of his days chiefly at hs 
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Oxford, beſides thoſe who reſorted thither from London ; who all 


found their lodgings there, as readily as in the Colleges; 


Palace at Croydon. Having filled the 

of Canterbury above tfourtcen 
years, he died at Lambeth on the gth 
of November, 1677, in the eightieth 
year of his age, and was buried in 
Croydon church, where a ſtately mo- 
nument was ſoon after erected to his 
memory. | 


Archbiſhop SHELDON was a man 
of conſiderable abilities, and in many 
reſpects of a very commendable life. 
From the time ct his being Biſhop of 
London to that of his death, it ap- 
peared in his book of accounts, that 
upon public, pious, and charitable 
utes, he had beſtowed ſixty- ſix thou- 
ſand pounds, Yet he managed his 
own affairs with ſuch prudence, that 
he left a conſiderable eſtate, and a 
4558 deal of ready money, to his 


nor did 
Lord 


* mankind, If men led an upright, 
© ſober, chaſte life, then, and not till 
* then, they might look upon them- 
* ſelves as religious; otherwiſe it 
would ſignify nothing what form of 
religion bad men followed, or to 
what church they belonged. There- 
fore having ſpokento this effect, he 
added with a kind of exultation 
and joy, Do well, and rejoice.“ 

His advice to young Noblemen 
and gentlemen, who by their pa- 
* reats commands reſorted daily to 
© him, was always this: “ Let it be 
your principal care to become ho- 
© neſt men, and afterwards bc as de- 
„ yout and religious as you will. No 
„s picty will be of any advantage to 
% yourſelves, or any body elſe, unleſs 
© you are honeſt and moral men.“ 
He had a great averſion to all pre- 
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eirs; and at theſamettime bequeathed © © tences to extraordinary picty, which 


to every one of his ſervants large pen- 
ſions tor their lives. But he appcars 
to have acted with very little modera- 
tion and charity towards thoſe who in 
any reſpect diſſented from the eſtab- 
liſhed hierarchy; and he exerted him- 
ſelf in cauſiug the AR of Uniformity, 
and alſo the Conventicle Act, to be 
enforced with great rigour. The 
magnificent theatre at Oxford was 
ered at his ſole expence, and was 
opened with great ſolemnity on the 
gth of July, 1669. 

Dr. Samuel Parker, Biſhop of Ox- 
ford, who had been Sheldon's Chap- 


lain, draws his character in the fol- 


lowing terms: He was a man of 
© undonbred piety; but though he 
© was Very aſſiduous at prayers, yet he 
© did not ſet ſo great a value upon 
them as others did, nor regarded ſo 
much worſhip as the uſe of wor- 
„ ſhip, placing the chief point of re- 
« ligton in the practice of a good 
: life. In his daily diſcourſe he cau- 
« tioned thoſe about him, not to de- 
« ceive themſelves with an half reli- 
gion, nor to think that Divine wor- 
« ſhip was confined within the walls 
« of the chuich, the principal part 
of it being without doors, and con- 
« filting in being © converſaut with 
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covered real diſhoneity; but had a 
ſincere affection for thole, whole re- 
ligion was attended with integrity 
of manners. His worthy notions 
of religion mceting with an excel- 
lent temper in him, gave him that 
even tranquillity of mind, by which 
he was ſtill himſelf, and always the 
ſame, in adverſity as well as in prol- 
perity; and neither over-rated nor 
deſpiſed life, nor feared nor wiſhed 
for death, but lived agrecably to 
himſelf and others. From this 
tranquillity of mind naturally aroſe 
a courtcous behaviour, His con- 
verlation was eaſy; he never ſent 
any man away diſcoatented ; among 
his domeſtics he was both pleaſant 
and grave, and governed his family 
with authority and courteſy,” 

Biſhop Burnet ſays, * Sheldon was 

eltcemed a learned man before the 
wars; but he was now engaged fo 
deep in politics, that ſcarce any 
prints of what he had been re- 
mained. He was a very dextrous 
man in buſineſs, had a great quick- 

nels of apprehenſion, and a very 
true judgment. He was a generous 
and charitable man, He had a great 
22 of converſation, per- 
1a ps too great. He had an art, that 

s was 
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Lord Falkland know of their coming, or going, nor who were in 
his houſe, till he came to dinner, or ſupper, where all ſtill met: 
for there was no troubleſeme ceremony, or conſtraint, to forbid 
men to come to the houſe, or to make them weary of ſtaying 
there'; ſo that many came there to ſtudy in a better air, finding 
all the books they could deſire in his Lordthip's library, and 
almoſt all the perſons together whoſe company they could with, 
and whom they would not meet with in any other ſociety. 

In this happy and delightful converſation and retirement, 
Lord Falkland remained in the country many years, and until 
he had made an extraordinary progreſs 1n learning ; ſo that there 
were very few clafſic Authors in the Greek or Latin tongue, 
which he had not read with great exactneſs. He had alſo read 
all the Greek and Latin Fathers, all the moſt approved and au- 
thentic Eccleſiaſtical Writers, and all the Councils, with extraor. 
dinary care and attention v9. 

Clarendon informs us, that many attempts were made to per- 
vert Lord Falkland to the Popiſh faith, by the inſtigatien of his 
mother; who, he ſays, was a Lady of another perſuaſion in reli- 
gion, and of a moſt maſculine underſtanding, allayed with the 
paſſion and infirmities of her own ſex. And this was proſecuted 
with the more confidence, the noble Hiſtorian obſerves, becauſe 
Lord Falkland declined no opportunity or occaſion of conference 
with thoſe of the Romiſh religion, whether Prieſts or Laicks, 
having diligently ſtudied the controverſies between the Proteſtants 
and Papiſts. And he was ſo great an enemy to that paſſion and 
uncharitableneſs, which he ſaw produced by difference of opinion 
in matters of religion, that in all his ditputations with Prieſts, 
and others of the Romiſh Church, he affected to manifeſt all poſ- 
ſible civility to their perſons, and eſtimation of their parts; 
which made them retain fill ſome hope of his reduction, even 
when they had given over offering farther reaions to him to that 
purpoſe, But this charity towards tzem was much leſſened, and 
any correſpondence with them quite declined, when, by ſinifter 
arts, they had corrupted his two younger brothers, being both 
children, and ſtolen them from his houſe, and tranſported them 
beyond ſeas, and perverted his ſiſters: upon which occafion he 
wrote two excellent treatiſes againſt the Romith religioa / g ). 

In 1639, Lord Faikland went as 2 volunteer under the Earl of 
Eſſex, in the expedition againit the Scots; and in 1640, ne was 
elected a Member of the Houſe of Commons for Newport in the 
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* was peculiar to him, of treating all * gine of government, and a matter 
that came to him in a moſt obliging of policy. By this means the King 
* manner ; but {ſew depended much came to look on him as a wife and 
* on his profeſſions of friendſhip. * honelt Clergyman.' 

* He ſeemed not to have a deep ſenſe ( p ) Clarendon s Life, as before, 


of religion, if any at all: and ſpoke ( q Hiſt. of the Rebellion, Vol, 


* of it moſt commonly as of an en- JI. P. 35% Edit, 1706. 8vo. 
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Iſle of Wight. He was alſo choſen for the ſame place in the 
the next Parliament, in which he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 
He carried up to the Houſe of Peers, in the name of the Com- 
mons, articles of impeachment againſt Lord Finch, Keeper of 
the Great Seal, who was accuſed of having traiterouſly and 
wickedly endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental laws, and elta- 
hliſhed government of the realm, in adviſing and promoting the 
impoſition of 11 and other arbitrary meaſures. And 
on this occaiion Lord Falkland made a very nervous and eloquent 
ſpeech, in which he ſaid, that Finch had committed crimes of 
ſupetrerrogation; that high treaſon was but part of his charge; 
that thoſe crimes purſued him fervently through the ſeveral con- 
ditions of life, as a filent Speaker (of the Houſe of Commons), 
an unjuſt Juilge, and an unconſcionable Keeper. He obſerved, 
that he had carried on a perpetual warfare againſt that conſtitu- 
tion, which even conqueſt itſelf had left untouched, and which 
was fo excellent, that, to ſtrangers, it appeared to be rather an 
ideal than a real commonwealth. That he had endeavoured to 
bring all laws from his Majeſty's courts into his Majeſty's breaſt. 
He gave, ſaid he, our goods to the King, our lands to his deer, 
our liberties to his Sheriffs: ſo that there was no way by which 
we had not been oppreſſed and deſtroyed, had the power of this 
perſon been equal to his will, or the wiil of his Majeſty been 
equal to his power. His Lordſhip then obſerved, that Finch had 
endeavoured to lay the ſubjects open to the worſt of invaſions, 
that of want and poverty, by deſtroying Liberty, that protector 
of property and induſtry, And that, it he had ſucceeded in 
. himſelf Parliament-preof, in this rich and happy king- 
dom, there could have been left no abundance, but of grievances 
and diſcontent, and no ſatisfaction but amongit the guilty. He 
added, that for an Engliſhman to conſpire the deſtraQtion of 
England aggravated his crime in as great a degree, as parricide is 
above murder, 

Lord Falkland alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 1n the examination into the behaviour ot the Judges in 
the caſe of Ship-money, and the determination which they had 
made concerning it (r). The Judges, he obſerved, thould 
have been as dogs to defend the iheep, but had been as wolves to 
worry them: ſince, ſaid he, if they neither deny nor delay juſ- 
tice, whica neither for the Great nor the Little we ought to do; 
the greateſt perſon of this kingdom cannot continue tue leaſt 
violence upon the littleſt. But theſe Judges, to inttance not them 
only, but their greateſt crime, have delivered an opinion aud 
judgment, in an extrajudicial manner, that is, ſuch as came not 
within their cognizance, they being Judges, and neither Philo- 
ſophers, nor Politicians ; in which, when that which they would 
have ſo abſolute and evident, taketh place, the law of the land 

Ceaies, 


( ) See Vol. IV. P. 43r. 
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ceaſes, and that of general reaſon and equity, by which particu- 
lar laws at firſt were framed, returns to his throne and govern- 
ment, where Salus Populi becomes not only /uprema, bat /ola Lex ; 
at which, and to which end, whatſoever ſhould diſpenſe with the 
King to make uſe of any money, diſpenſes with us to make uſe 
of his, and one another's. In this judgment they contradicted 
both many, and learned acts and declarations of Parliament; 
and thoſe in this very caſe, in this very reign ; ſo that for them, 
they needed to have conſulted with no other record, but with 
their memories. ; 

« 'They have contracted apparent evidences (proceeded his 
Lordſhip) by ſuppoling mighty and imminent dangers, in the 
moſt ſerene, quiet, — halcyon days that could poſſibly be 1ma- 
gined, a few contemptible pyrates being our moſt formidable 
enemies, and there being neither Prince nor State, with whom 
we had not either alliance, or amity, or both. They contradi& 
the writ itſelf, by ſuppoſing that ſuppoſed danger to be fo ſud- 
den, that it would not Ray * a Parliament, which required but 
forty days ſtay, and the writ being in no ſuch haſte, but being 
content to ſtay forty days ſeven times over. 

« Mr, Speaker, it ſeemed 2 ſtrange, that they ſaw not 
the law, which all men elſe ſaw, but themſelves. Yet, though 
this begot the more — wonder, three other particulars begot 

he more general indignation. The firſt of all the reaſons tor 
this judgment, was ſuch, that they needed not any from the ad- 
verſe party to help them to convert thoſe few, who betore had 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the legality of that moſt illegal writ, 
there being fewer that approved of the judgment, than there 
were that judged it legal, for I am confident they did not 
that themſelves. 

„ cSecemalu, when they had allowed to the King the ſole power 
in neceſſity, the ſole judgment of neceſſity, and by that enabled 
him to take both from us what he would, when he would, and 
how he would, they yet continue to periuade us, that they had 
left us our liberties and properties. 

& The third and laſt is, aud which I confeſs moved moſt, that 
by the transformation of us from the ſtate of free ſubjects (a good 
phraſe, Mr. Speaker, under Dr. Heylin's favour) unto that of 
villains, they diſable us by legal and voluntary ſupplies to expreſs 
our affections to his Mijeſty, and by that to cheriſh his to us, that 
is by Parliaments.” 

1 his ſpeech of Lord Falkland's, followed by others of the like 
nature, decaſioned it to be voted by the Commons, That the 
charge impoſed upon the ſabjets, for the providing and fur- 
niſhing of ſhi s, and the aticſiment for raifiog of money for that 
purpoſ g commorniy called Ship-Money, are againf the laws of 
the realia, the ſuczects right of property, aud contrary to tormer 
reſolutions. in Pirhament, and to the Fetitioo of Right.” 1 his 
reſolution was followed by others, which condemned te xira- 


judicial 
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Judicial opinion of the Judges upon Ship-Money, publiſhed in 
the Star-Chamber, and the judgment in the Exchequer againſt 
Mr. Hampden. And all theſe reſolutions paſſed the houſe, with- 
out one contradictory voice ( (). | 

Lord Falkland alſo concurred in the bill to take away the 
votes of Biſhops in the Houſe of Peers; and in a long ſpeech 
which he made in the Houſe of Commons on the ſubje& of 
Epiſcopacy, and the behaviour of the Biſhops, he expreſſed him- 
ſelf thus. Mr. Speaker, He is a great ſtranger in Iſrael, 
& who knows not that this kingdom hath long > xe under 
&© many and great oppreſſions, both in religion and liberty: and 
« his acquaintance here is not great, or his ingenuity leſs, who 
« doth not both know and acknowledge, that a great, if not a 
« principal cauſe, of both theſe, have been ſome Biſhops, and 
« their adherents. 

« A little ſearch will ſerve to find them to have been the de- 
« ſtruction of unity, under the pretence of uniformity ; to have 
& brought in ſuperſtition and ſcandal, under the titles of Reve- 
* rence and Decency ; to have defiled our Church, by adorning 
& gur Churches; and to have fſlackened the ſtrictneſs of that 
«© union which was formerly between us and thoſe of our reli- 

,« gion beyond the ſea ; an action as unpolitic as ungodly. 

« We ſhall find them to have tithed mint and aniſe, and have 
« left undone the weightier works of the law; to have been 
« leſs cager upon thoſe who damn our Church, than upon thoſe, 
« who, upon weak conſcience, and perhaps as weak realons, (the 
« diſlike of ſome commanded garment, or ſome uncommanded 
<« polture,) only abſtained from it. Nay, it hath been more dan- 
« gerous for men to go to ſome neighbour's pariſh, when they 
% had no ſermon in their own, than to be obſtinate and perpetu- 
« al recuſants. While maſſes have been ſaid in ſecurity, a con- 
« yenticle hath been a crime; and which is yet more, the con- 
« forming to ceremonies hath been more exacted than the con- 
% forming to Chriſtianity ; and whilſt men for ſcruples have been 
« undone, for attempts in ſodomy they have only been admo- 
© niſhed.“ 

He then proceeded to obſerve, that though at firſt the preach- 
ing of the Biſhops was the occaſion of their preferment, they af- 
texwards made their preferment the occaſton of their not preach- 
ing. We {hall find them (continued his Lordſhip) to have re- 
„ ſembled the dog in the manger ; to have neither preached 
* themſelves, nor employed thoſe that ſhould, nor ſuffered thoſe 
& that would: to have brought in catechifing only to thruſt out 
& preaching, and cried down lectures by the name of factions; 
« either becauſe their induſtry in that duty appeared a reproof + 
& to their neglect of it, (not unlike to that we read of him, who 
* in Nero's time, and Tacitus his ſtory, was accuſed, becauſe 
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«« by his virtue he did appear exprobare witia principis) or with 
« intention to have brought in darkneſs, that they might the 
4 eaſier ſaw their tares, while it was night; and by that intro- 
« duction of ignorance, introduce the better that religion which 
accounts it the mother of devotion.” 

% The truth is, Mr. Speaker, that as ſome ill Miniſters in our 
«« State firſt took away our money from us, and after endeavoured 
% to make our money not worth taking, by turning it into braſs 
« by a kind of Auti-Philoſopher's ſtone ; ſo theſe men uſed us in 
«« the point of preaching, firſt depreſſing it to their power, aud 
% next labouring to make it ſuch, as the harm had not been 
« much, if it had been depreſſed, The moſt frequent ſubjects, 
«« even in the moſt ſacred auditories, being the Jus divinum of 
«« Biſhop and tythes, the ſacredneſs of the Clergy, the ſacrilege 
« of imptopriations, the demoliſhing of Puritaniſm and propri- 
« ety, the building of the prerogative at Paul's, and the int ro- 
« duction of ſuch doctrines, as, admitting them to be true, the 
« truth would not recompence the {candal; or of ſuch as were 
« ſo far falſe, that, as Sir Thomas Moore ſays of the caſuilts, 
« their buſineſs was not to keep men from finning, but to in- 
« form them guam prope ad peccatum fine peccato liceat accedere e 
« ſo it — their work was to try how much of a Papiſt might 
« be brought in without Popery, aud to deftroy as much as they 
could of the Goſpel, without bringing themielves into danger 
& of being deſtroyed by the law. 

« Mr. Speaker, to go yet further; ſome of them have fo in- 
« duſtriouſly laboured to deduce themſelves from Rome, that 
4 they have given great ſuſpicion, that in gratitude they deſire 


te to return thither, or at leaſt to meet it half way. Some have 


« evidently laboured to bring in an Engliſh, though not a Ro- 
© man Popery. I mean, not only tne outiide ard dreſs of it, but 
« equally abſolute : a blind dependence of the people upon the 
« Clergy, and of the Clergy upon themſelves ; and have oppoſed 
« the Papacy beyond the ſca, that they might ſettle one beyond 
« the water. Nay, common fame is more than ordinarily talſe, 
« if none of them have found a way to reconcile the opinions of 
* Rome to the preferments oi England; and be fo abſolutely, 
5 directly, and cordially Papiſts, that it is all that fifteen hun- 
* dred pounds a year can do to keep them from conleſling 
44 it.“ 

He then proceeded to take notice of the great pains which the 
Prelates had taken to promote the docirines of arbitrary power, 
and to deſtroy the liberties of their country. Alas! (ſaid he) 
they whoſe anceſtors in the darkeit times excommunicated the 
A breakers of Magna Charta, did now, by themſelves and their 
© adherents, boch write, preach, plot, and act againtt it, by en- 
** couraging Dr. Beale, by preierring Dr. Manwaring, and ap- 
*« pearing 10;ward for monopolies and ſhip-money ; and, if any 
were flow and backwzrd to comply, blaſiing Loth them and 

„% their 
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« their preferment, with the utmoſt expreſſion of their hatred, 
« the title of Puritans. 

„We ſhall find ſome of them, Mr. Speaker, to have laboured 
*« to exclude both all perſons, and all cauſes of the Clergy, from 
« the ordinary juriſdiction of the temporal Magiſtrate, and by 
„ hindering prohibitions (firſt by apparent power againſt the 
„ judges, and after by ſecret agreements with them) to have 
„ taken away the only legal bou d to their arbitrary JR and 

made as it were a conqueſt upon tze common law of the land, 
&« which is cur common inheritauce; and after made uſe of that 
& power to turn tlieir brethren out of their freeholds, for not do- 
« ing that which no law of man required of them to do; and 
„ which, in their opinions, the law of GOD required of them 
* not to do. We {hall find them in general to have encouraged 
all the Clergy to ſuits, and to have brought all ſuits to the 
* Council-table, that having all power in Ecclefiaſtical matters, 
* they laboured tor equal power in temporal, and to diſpoſe as 
well of every office, as of every bencfice ; which loſt the Cler- 
* py much revenue and much reverence, whereof the laſt is ne- 
ver given when 1:15 ſo aſked.” | 

« We ſhall find them to have been the almoſt ſole abcttors of 

* my Lord of Strattord, whilſt he was practiſing upon another 
kingdom that manner of government which he intended to 
* ſettle in this, where he committed ſo many, ſo mighty, and ſo 
« manifeſt enormities and oppreſſions, as the like have not been 
„committed by any Governor in any government, fince Verres 
left dicily. And after they had called him over from being 
* Deputy of ireland, to be in a manner Deputy of England, 
(all things here being governed by a Juntillo, and that Juntill» 
governed by him) to have aſſiſted him in the giving of ſuch 
% Councils, and the purſuing ſuch courſes, as it is a hard and 
„ meaturing caſt, whether they were more unwiſe, more unjuſt, 
« or more unfortunate; and which had infallibly been our de- 
„ ſtruction, if by the grace of GOD, their ſhare had not been 
« 25 (mail in the ſubtilty of ſerpeats, as in the innocency of 
% doves. 

But though Lord Falkland was thus ſevere in his remarks on 
the behaviour of many of the Eiſhops, he obſerved that there 
were {ome ot them who had acted in public matters in a leſs ex- 
ceptionable manner, and whole private lives were excmplary. 

He cefired that a diſtiuction might be made between the innocent 
and the guilty. As the crder of Biſhops itſelf, he ſaid, I do 

« not believe them to be Jure Divine, nay, I believe them not to 

% be Jure Divino, but neither do I bcheve them to be /njuria 

1% bumana. | neither conſider them as neceflary, nor as unlaw- 

« ful, but as convenient or inconvenient.” He was deſirous that 

they ſhould be reſtrained from doing miſchief, but the order not 
- aboliſhed, He would have their power limitted, but ſuch reve- 


ues alloy ed them as were ſutticicnt to ſupport them in a decent 
manner, 
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manner, and place them above contempt. But, ſaid he, I am 
« ſure neither their Lordſhips, their judging of tythes, wills, and 
* marriages, no, nor their voices in Parliament, are Jure Divino; 
« and J am as ſure that theſe titles, and this power, are not neceſ- 
« ſary to their authority, as appears by the little they have had 
© with us by them, and the much that others have had without 
« them (t).“ 

We have ſeen that Lord Falkland engaged warmly in the pro- 
ſecution of ſome of Charles's Miniſters. He was, however, at 
length prevailed upon, though not without much reluctance, to 
enter into that Prince's ſervice. He ſeemed to have a much bet- 
ter opinion of the King, than of his Miniſters ; and thought the 
Judges had miſled him. In one of his ſpeeches he ſaid, That 

* a moſt excellent Prince had been moſt infinitely abuſed by his 
« Judges, in telling him that by policy he might do what he 
% pleaſed.” He was certainly no friend to a defporte Govern- 
ment; but he probably thought the Parliament carried matters 
rather too far againſt the King. However, he was at length 
made a Privy Counſellor, and accepted of the office of Secretary 
of State. He executed this employment with great ability; but 
two things he could never bring himſelf to, while he continued 
in this office, which was till his death. The one was, employ- 
ing of ſpies, or giving any countenance and entertainment to 
them; not ſuch emiſſaries, as with danger would venture to view 
the enemy's camp, and bring Er of their number, or 
quartering, or any particulars that ſuch an obſer vation can com- 

rehend ; but thoſe who, by communication of guilt, or diſſimu- 
ation of manners, wind themſelves into ſach truſts and ſecrets, as 
enable them to make diſcoveries. 'The other was, the liberty of 
opening letters, upon aſuſpicion that they might contain matters 
of dangerous — For the firſt, he would ſay ſuch in- 
ſtruments muſt he void of all ingenuity and common honeſty, be- 
fore they could be of uſe; — afterwards they could never be 
fit to be credited: and that no ſingle preſervation could be worth 
ſo general a wound, and corruption of human ſociety, as the che- 
riſhing ſuch perſons would carry with it. And the laſt he thought 
ſuch a violation of the law of nature, that no qualification by of- 
fice could juſtify him in the treſpaſs. 

He was one of the Lords, who on the 15th of June, 1642, 
figned a declaration, wherein they profeſſed they were fully per- 
ſuaded, that his Majeſty had no intention to raiſe war upon his 
Parliament. About the ſame time he ſubſcribed to levy twenty 
horſe for his Majeſty's ſervice. Upon which, and other accounts, 
he was excepted from the Parliament's favour in the inſtructions 


Vol. V. 2. E given 


(te) See this ſpeech of Lord Falkland at length in « Speeches and Paſſages of 
© the Great and Happy Parliament,“ publiſhed in 1641, in 4t0. P. 188 —197, 
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given by the two Houſes to their General, the Earl of Eſſex, He 
attended the King to the battle of Edge-hill; where, when ſome 
of the Parliament army were routed, he endangered his own, 
ſafety, by generouſly interpoſing to ſave the lives of thoſe who. 
had thrown down their arms. fie was likewiſe with his Majeſty 
at Oxford, and at the ſiege of Glouceſter, where he alſo expoſed, 
himſelf to danger. 

Whilſt Lord Falkland was with the King at Oxford, Dr. Wel. 
wood informs us, that his Majeſty went one day to ſee the public, 
library, where he was ſhewed, among other books, a Virgil finely 


printed, and elegantly. bound. And Lord Falkland; to divert 


the King, would have his Majeſty make a trial of his fortune by 
the Scrtes, Virgilianz, an uſual kind of divination in ages paſt, 
made by opening a Virgil. The King opening the book, the 
paſſage which happened to come up, was that part, of Dido's im- 
precation againſt Eneae, En. Lib. IV. Ver. 615. Ke. part of 
which is thut tranſlated by Mr. Dryden: | 


* Oppreſs'd with numbers in th” anequatheld, | 
0 Bk men diſcourgg'd, and himſelf expelPd T 
L. et him for ſuccour fue from place to place, 
« 'Forn from his fabjects, and his ſon's embrace, &c.“ 


King Charles, ſeeming concerned at this aceident, the Lord 
Falkland, who obſerved it, would iikewiſe try his own fortune in 
the ſame manner; hoping, we are told, that he might fall upon 
ſome paſſage that could have no relation to his caſe, and thereby 
divert the King's thoughts from any imprefion- the other might 
make upon him, But the place Lord Falkland ſtumbled upon, 
was yet more ſuited to his deſtiny, than the other had been to the 
King's; being the following expreſſions of Evander, upon the 
uatimely death of his ſon Pallas, En. Lib. XI. Ver. 152, &c. 
thus tranſlated by Mr. Dryden: 


O Pallas! thou haſt fail'd thy plighted word, 
© To fight with caution, not to tempt the ſword e 
% | warn'dthec, but. in vain; for well:I knew, 
„What perils youthful ardour would purſue: 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far; 
c. Young as thou wert in dangers, ray to war! 

« O curſtieſſay of arms, diſaſlrous doom, 


Prelude of bloody fields, and ſights to come !” (2) 


We learn from Clarendon, that Lord Falkland's frankneſs and 
ſincerity, and his oppoſition to his Majeſty's ſentiments in ſome 
particulars, 
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particulars, occaſioned him to be leſs in Charles's favour, who did 
not much care for conferring with him in private ( w). Falk- 


land's political principles ſeem, though he eſpouſed the Royal 


cauſe, to have been much different from thoſe of his Majelty. 
This might make him leſs agreeable to the King: and, as Falk- 
land did not wiſh to ſee del aufn eſtabliſned, this might pro- 
bably make him leſs chearful after he had attached himſelf to the 
Royal party. Anxious for his country, (ſays Mr. Hume) he 
ſeems to have dreaded the too proſperous ſucceſs of his own 
party, as much as that of the enemy.” Lord Clarendon fays, 
that from the beginning of the civil war, Falklagd's « natural 
chearfulneſs and vivacity grew clouded, and a kind of ſadneſs 
and dejection of ſpirit ſtole upon him, which he had never been 
uſed to ; yet being one of thoſe who believed.that one battle 
would ol all differences, and that there would be ſo great a vic- 
tory on one fide, that the other would be compelled to ſubmit to 
any conditions from the victor, (which ſuppoſition and concluſion 
enerally ſunk into the minds of moſt men, and prevented the 
ooking after many advantages that might then have been laid 
hold of he reſiſted thoſe indi poſitions, et᷑ in luctu, bellum inter re- 
media erat. But after the King's return from Brentford, and the 
reſolution of the two Houſes not to admit any treaty for peace, 
thoſe indiſpoſitions, which had before touched him, grew into a 
perfect habit of unchearfulneſs; and he, who had been ſo ex- 
actly eaſy, and affable to all men, that his face and conntenance 
was always preſent, and vacant to his company, and held any 
clodlinets, and leſs pleaſantneſs of the viſage,' a kind of rude- 
neſs or incivility, became, on a ſudden, leſs communicable ; and 
thence very ſad, pale, and exceedingly affected with the ſpleen. In 
his clothes and habit, which he had minded before always with 
more neatneſs, and induſtry, and expence, than is uſual to ſo great 
a ſoul, he was not now only incurious, but too negligent ; and 
in his reception of ſuitors, and the neceſſary, or _—_ addreſſes 
to his place, ſo quick, and ſharp, and ſevere, that ſome perſons, 
who were ſtrangers to his uſual manners and diſpoſition, believed 
him to be — and imperious, from which no man was ever 
more free (x). When there was any overture, or hope of peace, 
he would be more ere& and vigorous, and exceedingly ſolicitous 
to preſs any thing which he thought might promote it. And, 
among his intimate friends, he would often, after a deep filence, 
and * * ſighs, with a ſad accent re- iterate the word Peace. 
In excuſe for the too free expoſing of his perſon, which ſeemed 

unſuitable in a Secretary, he alledged, that it became him to be 
more active than other men in all hazardous enterprizes, leſt his 
E 2 impatience 


( <v ) Life of Clarendon, P. 48, ( x ) Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Vol, II. 
Part bo P. 357» 358. 8vo. Edit, 
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impatienee for peace might have the imputation of cowardice er 
pufillanimity.“ | 
Whitlocke ſays, that on the morning before the firſt battle of 
Newbury, Lord Falkland called for a clean ſhirt, and being aſked 
the reaſon of it, anſwered, ** That if he were lain in battle, 
« they ſhould not find his body in foul linen.” And being diſ- 
ſuaded by his friends from going into the fight, as having no call 
to it, being no military Officer, he ſaid, He was weary of the 
«« times, and foreſaw much miſery to his own country, and did 
4 believe he ſhould be out of it e're night ().“ Accordingly, 
putting himſelf into the firſt rank of Lord Byron's regiment, he 
was ſhot with a muſquet, in the lower part of his belly, on the 
zoth of September, 1643, and in the inſtant falling from his 
horſe, his body was not found till the next morning. 


Such was the end, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, of 
Lord FALKLAND ! He was a man of eminent abilities, of 
great learning, and of virtuous, amiable, and accompliſhed man- 
ners. His genius was aided hy an unuſual application to ſtudy, 
eſpecially in a perſon of his rank; and to his induſtry was added, 
ſays Clarendon, a memory retentive of all that he had ever read, 
and an underſtanding and judgment to apply it ſeaſonably and 
appoſitely, with the moit dexterity and addreſs, and the leaſt pe- 
dantry and affectation, that ever man, who knew ſo much, was 
poſſeſſed with, of what quality ſoever. He had examined, with 
great care and attention, the ſeveral religious controverſies ; but 
was exceedingly candid and charitable to thoſe whoſe ſentiments 
were different from his own. His behaviour was ſo courteous, 

entle, affable, and obliging, that it drew reverence, and ſome 
Lind of compliance, from the rougheſt and moſt unpoliſhed 
men; and is ſaid to have made ſuch of another temper in debate, 
in his preſence, than they were in other places. He was in his 
nature ſo ſeverely attached to truth and juder, that he was ſu- 
perior to all temptations to the violation of either; and all his 
notions of virtue were extremely rigid and exact; though no 
man was more candid and indulgent to the weakneſs and infir- 
mities of his friends. In his converſation, which was uncom- 
monly chearful and pleaſing, and in which he diſplayed a flow- 
ing delightfulneſs of language, he had ſo chaſte a tongue and 
ear, that there was never known a profane or looſe word to fall 
from him. He was a generous patron of men of wit and learn- 
ing, in whoſe company he greatly delighted; and the benefits 
- which he conferred on ſuch, were much enhanced by his obliging 

manner of beſtowing them. His body was buried in the church 
ef Great Tew. Lloyd tells us, that his Lordſhip's uſual ſaying 
was, „I pity unlearned gentlemen in a rainy day.“ 


( y ) Memorials of the Engliſh Affairs, P. 70, 
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The Writings of Lord Falkland which have been publiſhed, 
are the following : 

I. A Diſcourſe concerning Epiſcopacy, Lond. 1660. 4to. 

IT. A Diſcourſe of the Infallibility of the Church of Rome. 


Oxford, 1645. 4to. 
HI. A View of ſome Exceptions made againſt the Diſcourſe of 


the Infallibility of the Church of Rome. Oxford, 1646. 4to. 


IV. Poems, 


— — 
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The Life of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


LIVER CROMWETLL was honourably deſcended, 
() both on his father's and mother's fide. His father, 


Mr. Robert Cromwell, was the ſecond ſon of Sir Henry 
Cromwell, of Hinchinbrooke, in the county of Hun- 
tingdon, His mother was daughter to Sir Richard Stewart, of the 
ile of Ely, Knight. He was born in the pariſh of St. John, Hunting 
don, on the 25th of April, 1599. He was educated in grammar- 
learning at — free-ſchool in that town. Several ſtories are re- 
corded concerning him, even at this early period of his life: 
ſome of which, however little attention they may deſerve, many 
readers may not be diſpleaſed to ſee. One of theſe relates to an 
extraordinary viſion which he is ſaid to have ſeen, or at leaſt to 
have fancied that he ſaw. It happened to him, as we are told, 
in the day-time; when lying melancholy upon his bed, he 
thought he ſaw a ſpectre, which told him, that he ſhould be the 
ateſt man in the kingdom. His father being informed of his 
relating this ſtory, was very angry, and defired his ſchool-maſter 
to correct him very ſeverely ; which, however, had little effect: 
for Oliver was ſtill perſuaded of the thing, and would ſometimes 
mention it, notwithſtanding his ancle Stewart told him, that 
& jt was traĩterous to repeat it.” | 
Another ſtory is told gyer 15. to a part which he acted in a 
play, entitled, LIx u, which was performed by himſelf, and 
the reit of the boys at Huntingdon ſchool ; and which, it is pre- 
tended, inſpired him with aſpiring - and ambitious ſentiments. 
He is ſaid to have been ſtrangely affected with the following 
ſpeech, which was ſpoken by him in the character of Tactus, who 
is ſuppoſed to have ſtumbled accidentally at a Crown and Robe. 


« Was ever man ſo fortunate as I? 
«© To break his ſhins at ſuch a ſtumbling- block. 
1 Roſes and bays you hence : this Crown and Robe 


„My brows and body circles and inveſts. 

«« How gallantly it fits me; ſure the ſlave 

«« Meaſur'd my head that wrought this Coronet. 
They lie that ſay complexions cannot change; 
« My blood's ennobled, and I am transform'd 
UUnto the ſacred temper of a King. 


Methinks 
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« Methinks I hear my Noble Paraſites 

«« Stiling me Cæſar, or great Alexander, 

« Licking my feet,. and wond'ring where I got 

This precious ointment ; how my pace is men 

«« How princely do I ſpeak, how ſharp I threaten : 

«. Peaſants, I'll curb your head- ſtrong impudence, 

« And make you tremble when the lion roars : 

Ve earth-bred worms: O for a looking«glaſs ! 

« Poets will write whole Volumes of this change: 

« Where's my attendants ? Come hither, Sirrah, quickly, 
« Or by the wings of Hermes” 


. 


. 
= 


When he was about ſeventeen years of age, Cromwell was res 
moved to Sidney-College in Cambridge. He appears not to 
have been a very hard ſtudent; for ſome Writers inform us, that 
while he was at the Univerſity, he ſpent much of his time at 
foot - ball, cricket, and other robuſt exerciſes, for his ſkill and ex- 
pertneſs in which he was very famous. Indeed, he diſcovered 
more inclination to an active, than to a ſpeculative life; though 
there is ſufficient evidence that his advances. in learning were not 
deſpicable : for he was maſter of a genteel ſtile, and was well 
read in the Greek and Roman Hiſtory ( z ). 

As Oliver's: father was a younger brother (a), his eſtate did 
not. amount to more than three hundred pounds a year. His 
mother, therefore, finding it difficult to breed up ſo large a fa- 
mily (for ſhe had four daughters) out of the narrow income of 
Mr. Cromwells eſtate, and being too well acquainted with his 
temper,. to expect that he ſhould take any meafures for augment- 
ing it, thought p_ to engage in the brewing trade, which ſhe 
managed herſelf with great ſkill and prudence, and without any 
aſſiſtance, either from the father or the fon. Out of the profits 


of this trade, and her own jointure of. fixty pounds a year, ſhe 


vided fortunes for her daughters, ſufficient to marry them into 
good families. However, this occaſioned it to be ſaid by the Ca- 
valiers, in the life-time of the Protector, that he was a brewer, or 
the ſon of a brewer. > | 
Oliver's father dying about two years after he had been at 
College, he returned home, where the irregularity of his conduct 
ſo diſturbed his mother, that, by the advice of friends, ſhe ſent 
him to London, and placed him in Lincoln's Inn. The ftudy of 
the law, however, did not long agree with him ; and having five 
hundred. pounds a year left him by his uncle, Sir Richard 
Stewart, 


(=) Vid. Biograph. Britan. New his name, had a vaſt eſtate, It is ſaid 
and Gen, Biog. Dict. and Critical Re- that at his houſe at Hinchingbrook, on 
view of the Life of Oliver Cromwell, the acceſſion of King James I, he 
F. 8. Edit, 1742. made the moſt noble entertamment 

( a) Sir Oliver Cromwell, the elder that had ever been made by a private 
brother, uncle to the Protector, and ſubjeR, in honour of his Sovereign, 
from whom he ſcems to have taken 
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Stewart, (which fell to him very ſeaſonably, as he had nearly dif. 
ſipated all that he inherited from his father), he fixed entirely in 
the country, growing as remarkably ſober and religious, as he 
had been before vicious and extravagant. For ſome time after his 
reformation (), he adhered to the Church of England, but he 
afterwards joined himſelf to the Puritans. He had now entered 
into the matrimonial ſtate, having married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir James Bouchier, of Eſſex, a woman of ſpirit and parts, 
but who is reported to have been poſſeſſed of a confiderable ſhare 
of pride; though ſhe is ſaid to have ſhewn all due ſubmiſſion to 
her huſband (c). | 

Cromwell was elected a Member of the third Parliament in the 
reign of King Charles I. which was aſſembled in the year 1628. 
He was one of the Committee for religion, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his zeal againſt Popery, and by complaining of Neile, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, for licenſing books which had a dangerous 
tendency. He alſo made himſelf remarkable by his oppoſition 
toan undertaking in which the King himſelf was concerned, for 
draining the fens in Lincolnſhire, and the iſle of Ely; and be- 
gan to be taken notice of by the people, as a perſon well affected 
to the legal conſtitution of his country. 

As Cromwell had connected himſeir with the Puritans, who 
were at this time much perſecuted and oppreſſed, it was natural 
for him to join with them in their complaints againſt the Court 
Prelates, who were juſtly conſidered as the authors of the ſuffer- 
ings of the Nonconformiſts. And it appears that he did all he 
could to ſcreen and favour ſuch of his party as were oppreſſed. 
When any of the Puritans were like to come into trouble, he 
would attend on Dr. Williams, Biſhop of Lincoln, at Bugden, 
and ſpeak on their behalf. What his ſucceſs was, appears not : 
probably but ſmall, for Williams being joſtled out of favour by 
the arts of Laud and Buckingham, was fearful of ſhewing fa- 
your, leſt his adverſary might get a farther advantage over him, 
But however this might be, Cromwell had ſo deep a ſenſe of the 


grievances which the Nonconformiſts, and the nation in general, 
| laboured 


(4) © He became not only zealous (c) Dr. Harris ſays, that © the 
in religion, but as juſt in his dealings © Bouchiers were antient as a family; 
2 2 even to W ar 1 mow _ _—_ apy the * 

inſtance in one Mr. Calton, o and pride © rs. Cromwell. 
whom ſome years before he had won * Whether theſe led her into any 
thirty pounds at play; and meeting “ indecencies with reſpect to her 
him accidentally, he deſired him to © neighbours, appears not even from 
come home with him, and to receive © the foes of the family. With re- 
his money, telling him that he had „ gard to her huſband ſhe had me- 
got it by indirect and unlawful means, © rit, i. e. ſhe was affectionate, obedi- 
and that it would be a fin in him to * ent, ſubmiſſive, and deſirous to 
detain it any longer; and ſo did re- * pleaſe ; qualities valtly beyond any 
ally pay it him.“ —The Perfect Poli- „ which reſult from birth, beauty, 
ticlan; or, a full View of the Life and “ parts, or wealth,” 
Actions of O. Cromwell, P. 2, 3. 
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laboured under, that he had formed a reſolution to quit his coun- 
try, preferring freedom in a foreign land to the ſfavery and op- 
preſſion which were continually encreaſing at home. Ruſhworth 
obſerves, that ** the ſevere cenfures in the Star-Chamber, and the 
greatnefs of the fines, and the rigorous proceedings to impoſe ce- 
remonies, the ſufpending aad filenciag multitudes of Miniſters, 
for not reading in the church the book for ſports to be exerciſed 
on the Lord's day, cauſed many of the nation, both Miniſters and 
others, to ſell their eſtates, and to ſet fail for New England, 
where they held a plantation by patent from the Pa, And 
Mr. Walpole ſays, that “ the Lord Brooke, and the Lords Say 
and Seale, had actually pitched upon a ſpot in New England, 
whither they purpoſed to tranſport themſelves, when the exceſſes 
of the Court threatened deſtruction to the freedom af their coun» 
try. In 1635, the two Lords ſent over Mr. George Fenwicke to 
prepare a retreat for them and their friends, in conſequence of 
which a little town was built, and called by their joint names 
Saybrooke.” Among others, thus inclined, was Joha Hampden, 
and Oliver Cromwell, to whom that celebrated Patriot was re- 
lated : but being on board, they were ſtopped by a proclama- 
tion, whereby all merchants, maſters and owners of ſhips, were 
forbidden to ſet forth any ſhip or ſhips with paſſengers, till 
* they firſt obtained ſpecial licence on that behalf, from ſuch of 
e the Lords of his Majeſty's Privy Council, as were appointed 
* for the buſineſs of foreign plantations (c).“ 

Oliver being thus obliged to continue in England, was after- 
wards elected Member for * town of Cambridge, in the Parlia- 
ment which was aſſembled in November, 1640. His bei 
choſen for this place is ſaid to have been owing to an — 
intrigue, in which himſelf had at firſt no hand; and the circum- 


n 


ſtances of which are related as ſollows. 


Vol. V. 2. 


(e) Harris's Hiſtorical and Critical 
Accouat of the Life of Oliver Crom- 
well, 8vo, 1763. P. 50—55. This 
judicious Writer obſerves, that No- 
thing could be more barbarous than 
this! to impoſe laws on men, which 
in conſcience they thought they could 
not comply with; to puniſh them for 
their non-compliance, aud continually 
revile them as undutiſul and diſobe- 
dient ſubjects by reaſon thereof, and 
yet not permit them peaccably to de- 
part and enjoy their own opinions in a 
diſtant part of the world, yet depen- 
dent on the Sovereign: to do all this 
was baſe, barbarous, and inhuman, 
But perſecutors of all ages and na- 
tions are near the ſame: they are 
without the feelings, and without the 


Cromwell had quitted 
Huntingdon, 


underſtandings of men. Cromwell 
or Hampden could have given little 
oppoſition to the meaſures of Charles 
in the wilds of North America, In 
England they engaged with ſpirit 
againſt him, and he had reaſon to re- 
pent his hindering their voyage, May 
luch at all times be the reward of 
thoſe who attempt to rule over their 
fellow men with rigour: may they 
find that they will not be ſlaves to 
Kings or Prieſts! But that they know 
the rights by nature conferred on 
them, and will aſſert them! This will 


make Princes cautious how they give. 


themſelves up to arbitrary councils, 
and dread the conlequences of them. 
P. 56. 


4 
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Huntingdon, from whence he went to live in the iſle of Ely. 
His removal is ſaid to have been occaſioned by a diſpute which 
he had with Mr. Bernard, Recorder of Huntingdon, about pre- 
cedency ; a point in which he was very nice. After he came to 
Ely, he reſorted entirely to Nonconformiſt meetings, where he 
quickly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his gifts, as they were then tiled, 
of preaching, praying, and expounding. At one of theſe meet- 
ings he met with Richard Tims, a tradeſman of Cambridge, who 
rode every Sunday to Ely, for the ſake of hearing what he thought 
pure doctrine, and who was much captivated with Oliver. This 
man, hearing that a Parliament was to be called, and being him- 
ſelf one of the Common Council, took it into his hea that 
there could not be a fitter man to be their burgeſs, than Mr. 
Cromwell. And accordingly he went to communicate his ſenti- 
ments on this ſubje& to Mr. Wildbore, a draper in the town, and 
relation of Cromwell's, who agreed with him entirely as to the 
fitneſs of the perſon, but told him the thing was impoſſible, as he 
was not a freeman. Tims, not ſatisfied with this, addreſſed him- 
ſelf next to Mr. Evett, a tallow-chandler, who was alſo a Puri- 
tan, He too liked the thought ; but, as Cromwell was not a 
freeman, pronounced the deſign impracticable. However, Tims 
was hardly got out of the houſe, before he ſent for him back, to 
tell him that the Mayor had a freedom to beſtow, and that one 
Kitchingman, an Attorney, who had married his wife's ſiſter, and 
was of their party, had a great influence over him. He adviſed 
him therefore to move Mr. Kitchingman in it, who was to uſe his 
intereſt with the Mayor, and to repreſent to him, that Mr. Crom- 
wel! was a gentleman of fortune, and had a mind to come and 
live in the town; but with a ſtri& charge to hide the true deſign, 
Alderman. Fregch, who was then Mayor, being a declared Roy- 
aliſt. When they came to make this application to him, Mr. 
French ſaid he was ſorry ; but that in reality they came too late, 
for he had promiſed his freedom to the King's fiſherman. Mr. 
Kitchingman eaſily removed this objection, by undertaking that 
the town ſhould confer a freedom upon the perſon he mentioned : 
and fo, at the next court-day, the Mayor declared his intention 
to beſtow his freedom upon a very worthy gentleman of the iſle 
of Ely, one Mr. Cromweli ; who, being apprized of his friend's 
induſtry, came to town over night, and took up his lodgings at 
Mr. Almond's, a grocer. 'Thither the mace was ſent for him, and 
he came into court dreſſed in ſcarlet, richly laced with gold; 
where, having provided plenty of claret and ſweet-meats, they 
were ſo well circulated among the corporation, that they unani- 
mouſly declared Mr. Mayor's freeman to be a civil worthy gentle- 
man. When the election came on, the Mayor diſcovered his 
miſtake ; but it was then too late, for the party among the bur- 
geſles was firong enough to chuſe him, which they — 
| 
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did at the next election of the enſuing year (4). Thoſe who 
have heretofore related this tranſaction, have ſpoken of it as a 
matter of conſequence, ſuppoſing it to have been the foundation 
of all Cromwell's greatneſs. But, admitting all the particulars 
of the relation to be true, we cannot conſider the matter in this 
light. For, as Oliver had intereſt enough to procure a ſeat in 
the Parliament of 1628, it is highly probable, that if he had not 
been choſen for Cambridge, he would have found means to pro- 
cure himſelf to be elected for ſome other place. 

When Oliver firſt began to be of ſome eminence in Parlia- 
ment, his appearance was not the moſt promiſing. Sir Philip 
Warwick ſays, The firſt time that ever I took notice of Oliver 
„Cromwell, was in the very beginning of the Parliament held 
4 in November, 1640, when I vaialy thought myſelf a courtly 
young gentleman: (for we Courtiers valued ourſelves much 
upon our good clothes). I came one morning into the Houſe 
« well clad, and perceived a gentleman ſpeaking (whom I knew 
« not) very ordinarily apparelted ; for it was a plain cloth ſuit, 
« which ſeemed to have been made by an ill country-taylor ; 
« his linen was plain, and not very clean; and I remember a 


«6 ſpeck or two of blood upon his little band, which was not 


„ much larger than his collar; his hat was without a hat-band ; 
« his ſtature was of a good ſize, his ſword ſtuck cloſe to his ſide, 
his countenance 2 and reddiſh, his voice ſharp and un- 
« tuneable, and his eloquence full of fervour ; for the ſubjeR- 
matter would not bear much of reaſon ; it being in behalf of 
a ſervant of Mr. Prynne's, who had diſperſed libels againſt the 
« Queen for her dancing and ſuch like innocent and courtly 
« ſports ; and he aggravated the impriſonment of this man by 
« the Council-table unto that height, that one would have be. 
licved, the very Government itſelf had been in great danger 
« byit. I ſincerely profels it leſſened much my reverence unto 
that great Council; for he was very much hearkened unto. 
* And yet I lived to ſee this very gentleman, whom out of no 
„ill will to him I thus deſcribe, by multiplied good ſucceſles, 
and by real (but uſurpt) power: (having had a better taylor, 
and more converſe among good company) in my own eye, 
when for fix weeks together I was a priſoner in his Serjeant's 

F 2 « hands, 


f 4) Biograph. Britan, and New upon it, and died in three days through 
and Gen, Biog. Dict. 8vo. It is downright grief; and Mr. Richard 
laid that after the Corporation Att Tims, who, by this time, was become 
palled in King Charles the Second's an Alderman, was degraded, for the 
time, the above 'trauſattioa being pains he took in this tranſattion ; 
called to mind, occaſioned the diſ- which circumitances occalioned the 
placing Alderman French, who was preſerving ſo particular an account of 
then Mayor allo, which affected hun it to poſterity, 
lo ftrongly, that he was taken tick 
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% hands, and daily waited at Whitehall, of a great and 
« majeſtic deportment, and comely preſence (e).“ 

Cromwell was very conſtant in his attendance in Parliament, 
and a frequent Speaker; and he was warm and active in his op- 
poſition to the tyranny of the Court. He was appointed of a 
Committee, with Mr. Hampden, Mr. Strode, Alderman Pen- 
nington, Mr. Holles, Mr. Valentine, Lord Digby, Mr. St. John, 
Mr. Selden, Mr. Pym, and others, to take into confideration the 
petitions of Leighton and Lilburne, who had been treated with 
10 much inhumanity for their oppofition to the Prelates. Their 
tyranny had been long odious in his eyes, and therefore he ad- 
hered to their enemies in all their attacks on them : though he 
was far enough from having formed a plan of a different 


vernment, ** T can tell you, Sirs,” ſaid he to Sir Thomas 
Chickely and Sir Philip Warwick, „ what I would not have; 


though I cannot tell what I would.” He was very zealous for 
the remonſtrance of the ftate of the kingdom, (in which the 
enormities of Charles's Government were ſtrongly pointed out) 
which, after long and ſharp debates, was carried in i on Houſe of 
Commons, and ordered to be printed, on the 15th of December, 
1641(F). On the 6th of this month he was appointed of a 
Committee with Mr. Pym, Lord Falkland, Mr. Strode, Sir John 
Strangeways, and others, to conſider of ſome courſe to prevent 
abuſes in the election of Members of the Houſe of Commons; 
and in particular to take into ccnfideration the information given 
to the Houſe concerning the election at Arundel in Suſſex. He 
was alſo appointed of many other Committees: ſo that what has 
been ſaid of his being little known, or taken notice of, in the be- 

ginning of this Parliament, muſt be wi hout foundation (g). 
When the differences between the King and Parliament were 
come to an open rupture, and the civil war broke out, the active 
genius of Cromwell would not ſaffer him to be an idle ſpectator. 
He got a Captain's commiſſion from the Commons, and immedi- 
; ately 


(e) Memoirs of the reign of King 
Charles I. P. 247, 248. 

( f) * Cromwell was a great pro- 
moter of this remonſtrancc ; and we 
have this remarkable paſſage concern- 
ing him, while it was in agitation, 
A day having been appointed for re- 
taking it into conſideration, upon its 
not being called for till late, the mat- 
ter was put off till next morning, 
Cromwell, hereupon, aſked the Lord 
Falkland, why he was for deterring it, 
fince thet day would have put an end 
to the buſineſs. His Lordthip an- 
ſwered, „ There will not be time 
« enough; for ſure it will take up 
© ſome debate.” To which Oliver 
replied, © A very ſorry one:“ con- 


cluding it would be oppoſed by very 
few. But the day aiter it was over, 
when upon ſo hard a ſtruggle it paſſed 
only by a majority of nine, Lord 
Falkland aſked Mr. Cromwell, if 
there had been a debate. Yes,” 
{aid he, and I will take your word 
% another time.” Then whiſpering 
in the Lord Falkland's ear, he added, 
„If the remonſtrance had not paſlcd, 
„ I would have fold all I had the 
„ next morning, and have never {cen 
& England more; and I know many 
% Other honeſt men that were ot thc 
« ſamc reſolution.” —Critical Review 
of the Life of Cromwell, P. 13, 14. 

( g ) Harris's Life of Cromwell, P. 
61—74. 
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ately raiſed a troop of horſe in his own country, whom he choſe 
and diſciplined in fach a manner, as rendered them terrible to 
their enemies, and advanced his own reputation. None perhaps 
were ever more remarkable for their courage, ſobriety, and regu- 
larity (5). They conſiſted of ſelect men, whoſe bravery he 
proved by the following ftratagem. He placed about twelve of 
them in an ambuſcade, near one of the King's garriſons, who ad- 
vancing furiouſly towards the body, as if they had been of the 
enemy's party, put ſome of their raw companions to fl ht. 
Theſe he immediately caſhiered, and filled their places with others 
of more courage ( 7 ). 

We are informed by one Writer, that “ At Cromwell's firſt 
« entrance into the wars, being but Captain of horſe, he had a 
«« ſpecial care to get religious men into his troop: theſe men 
« were of greater underſtanding than common ſoldiers, and 
therefore were more apprehenſive of the importance and con- 
« ſequence of the war ; and making not money, but that which 
« they took for the public felicity to be their end, they were the 
% more engaged to be valiant ; for he that maketh money his 
«« end, doth eſteem his life above his pay, and therefore is like 
enough to ſave it by flight, when danger comes, if poflibly he 
% can. But he that maketh the felicity of Church and State his 
« end, eſteemeth it above his life; and therefore will the ſooner 
* lay down his life for it. And men of parts and underſtandin 
« know how to manage their buſineſs, and know that flying is 
te the ſureſt way to death, and that ſtanding to it is the likelieſt 
« way to eſcape ; there being many. uſually that fall in flight, 
for one that falls in valiant fight. Theſe things, it is pro- 
„ bable, Cromwell underſtood ; and that none would be tuch 
engaged valiant men as the religious. But yet J conjecture, 
that at his firſt chooſing ſuch men into his troop, it was the 
very eſteem and love of religious men that principally moved 
him; and the avoiding of thoſe ditorders, mutimes, plunder- 
* ings, and grievances of the country, which debauched men 
in armies are commonly guilty of: by this means indeed he 
*© ſped better than he expected. Aires, Deſborough, Berry, 
** Evanton, and the reſt of that troop, did prove ſo valiant, that 
as far as I could learn, they never once ran away before an 
enemy. Hereunon he got a commiſſion to take ſome care of 
the aſſociated counties, where he brought this troop, into a 
double regiment, of fourteen full troops; and all theſe as full 
of religious men as he could get: theſe having more than 
2 r wit and reſolution, had more than ordinary ſuc- 
« ceſs ().“ | 

This is confirmed by Cromwell's own words, in a ſpeech made 
by him in his conference on the Parliament's deſiring him to take 

| on 


2 Harris, P. 76—78. (i) Critical Review of the Life of Oliver Crom- 
weil, P. 80. (4) Reliquiz Baxtc ru, P. 58. in Harris, P. 79, 80. 
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on him the title of King. I was a perſon,” ſaid he, © that 
«« from my firſt employment was ſuddenly preferred and lifted up 
from leſſer truſts to greater. From my firſt being Captain of 
« a troop of horſe, I did labour, as well as I could, to diſcharge 
« my truſt ; and GOD bleſſed me, as it pleaſed him. I had a 
„ very worthy friend then, Mr. John Hampden, and he was a 
* very noble perſon, and I know his memory is very grateful to 
« all. At my firſt going out into this engagement, I ſaw our 
« men were beaten on every hand: I did indeed; and deſired 
« him that he would make ſome additions to my Lord Eſſex's 
« army of ſome new regiments ; and I told him I would be ſer- 
- «« yiceable to him in bringing ſuch men in, as I thought had a 
« ſpirit that would do ſomething in the work. Your troops, 
«* ſaid I, are moſt of them old decayed ſerving men and tapſters, 
« and ſuch kind of fellows ; and their troops are gentlemen's 
« ſons, younger ſons, and perſons of quality: and do you think 
« that the ſpirit of ſuch baſe and mean fellows will ever be able 
« to encounter gentlemen, that have honour, and courage, and 
* reſolution in them? You muſt get men of a ſpirit, and (take 
it not ill what J ſay) of a ſpirit that is likely to go on as far as 
«« gentlemen will go; or elſe I am ſure you will be beaten £ill. 
44 J told him ſo. He was a wiſe and worthy perſon, and he did 
« think that I talked a good notion, but an impracticable one, 
« I told him, I could co ſomewhat in it. And I raiſed ſuch men 
4 2s had the fear of GOD before them, and made ſome con- 
* ſcience of what they did. And from that day forwards they 
„ were never beatcn ; but whenever they engaged againſt the 
enemy, they beat continually.” 
Whitlocke ſays, Cromwell had a brave regiment of horſe of 
& his countrymen, moſt of them frecholders, and freeholders 
«+ ſons, and who upon matter of conſcience engaged in this 
« quarrel, and under Cromwell. And thus being well armed 
« within, by the ſatisfaction of their own conſciences, and with- 
© out, by good iron arms, they would as one man, ſtand firmly, 
and charge deſperately.” It is alſo obſerved, that at a gene- 
ral muſter in 1644, no men appeared ſo full, and well armed, and 
civil, as Colonel Cromwell's horſe did. 
Dr. Bate, who was no friend to Oliver, ſays, © His men, who 
« in the beginning were unſki]ful both in handling their arms, 
« and managing their hories, by diligence and induſtry became 
excellent ſoldiers; for Cromwell uſed them daily to look after, 
& ſeed, and dreſs their horſes; and, when it was needful, to lie 
« together with them on the ground; and beſides, taught them 
4 to clean and keep their arms bright, and have them ready for 
& ſeryice ; to chuſe the beſt armour, and to arm themſelves to 
„the beſt advantage. Trained up in this kind of military ex- 
„ exciſe, they excelled all their fellow ſoldiers in feats of war, 
% and obtained more victories over their enemies. Theſe were 


« afterwards preferred to be Commanders and Officers in the 
«© army, 
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« army, and their places filled up with luſty ſtrong fellows, 
« whom he brought up in the ſame ſtrictneſs of diſcipline.” 

The firſt action that Cromwell undertook, was to ſecure the 
town of Cambridge for the Parliament. As the King had re- 
queſted a' ſupply of money from the Univerſity, and intimated 
his deſire of their plate, for its better ſecurity ; they packed up 
the ſame, but were prevented from ſending it, by the diligence of 
Oliver (7). 

Cromwell, in his proceedings againſt the Royaliſts, was no re- 
ſpecter of perſons. He ſpared not even his own relations who 
were of that party. This is evident from his behaviour to his 
uncle, (who was a Royaliſt) as related by Sir Philip Warwick, in 
his Memoirs. Whilſt I was about Huntington, (ſays that 
«« Writer), viſiting old Sir Oliver Cromwell, his uncle and god- 
&« father, at his houſe at Ramſey, he told me this flory of his 
« ſucceſsful nephew and godſon ; that he viſited him with a 
good ſtrong party of horſe, and that he had aſked him his 
« blefling, and that the few hours he was there, he would not 
“ keep on his hat in his preſence ; but at the ſame time he not 
« only diſarmed, but plundered him: for he took away all his 
« plate.” This was in character, ſays Dr. Harris; the uncle 
was treated with proper reſpect; the cavalier prevented from 
doing miſchief! Cromwell well underitood his duty (  ). 

Ohver's ſecuring the town of Cambridge for the Parliament, 
and afterwards taking Sir Thomas Conneſby, High Sheriff of 
Hertfordſhire, juſt as he was going to St. Alban's, to proclaim 
the Parliament-Commanders all traitors, procured him the thanks 
of the Houſe of Commons, and ſoon after recommended him to 
the dignity of a Colonel. In this poſt, having raiſed a thouſand 
horſe by his own intereſt, he obſtructed the levies for the King in 
Cambridgeſhire, Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, with incredible di- 
ligence. He alſo defeated the project of a counter- aſſociation on 
the King's ſide, contrived by Sir John Pettus, and others, by ſur- 
prizing the parties in the town of Leſtoff, and ſeizing all their 
proviſions and ſtores. And going to convoy ſome ammunition 
trom Warwick to Glouceſter, he by the way took Hilſden Houſe, 
made Sir Alexander Denton, the owner, and many others, pri- 
— 1 obtained a large booty, and gave an alarm to Oxford 
itſelf, . 

Cromwell's activity and ſucceſs having occaſioned him to be 
made Lieutenant-General to the Earl of Mancheſter, he pro- 
ceeded to levy more forces. With theſe marching towards Lin- 
colnſhire, he diſarmed the Parliament's enemies by the way, — 
liere 


7) Harris's Life of Cromwell, P. but that he certainly did prevent the 
19—84. The truth of the ſtory of removal of it, appears from the Jour- 
Oliver's preventing the Univerſity nals of Parliament,----7jd. Harris, as 
plate from being ſent to the King, before, P. 78, 86. 


"zz been diſputed by ſome Writers; (n Life of Cromwell, P. 87, 
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lieved Captain Wray, who was diſtreſſed by the Newarkers, made 
a great ſlaughter, and took three troops. Afterwards meetin 
with twenty-four of the King's troops near Grantham, he wi 
ſeven troops only entirely routed them. 

Lord Willoughby of Parham having got poſſeſſion of Gainſ- 
borough for the Parliament, Colonel Cavendiſh was ſent by his 
brother, the Earl of Newcaſtle, with a great party of horſe, to 
ſummon it. Cromwell attacked .him with only twelve troops, 
near the town; and though Cavendiſh had three times the num- 
ber of men, and prodigious advantage of fituation, his party was 
entirely routed, and himſelf killed, among a great number of 
other Officers. Cromwell was obliged, however, after this vic- 
tory, to retreat the ſame night to Lincoln; which he did in good 
order, and marched the next day to the Earl of Mancheſter at 
Boſton. Colonel Cavendiſh's troops rallying, after the death of 
their leader, and joining the Earl of — Cromwell 
thought it not prudent to engage againſt ſuch prodigious odds; 
and therefore drew off, but with all the conduct of an expe- 
rienced General (). . 

His next action was againſt Sir John Henderſon, an old Com- 
mander, at the head of eighty-ſeven troops. They met near 
Horn- caſtle, at a place called Windſby-feld. Here Cromwell 
was in great danger, having his horſe killed in the firſt hock, 
and being ſtruck down again as he attempted to riſe, But his 
good fortune ſtill protected him; in about an hour the Royaliſs 
were routed ; the Lord Widdrington, Sir Ingram Hopton, and 
other perſons of quality, with about fifteen hundred ſaldiers and 
inferior Officers, were left dead on the field, very few being loſt 
on the Parliament ſide. Many priſoners, arms, end horſes, were 
taken ; and it was in conſequence of this vitory, that the Ear! 
of Mancheſter made himſelt maſter of Lincoln, 

Soon after this followed the battle of Marfton-moor. The 
Parliamert army, under the Eazl of Mancheſter, Lord Fairfax, 
and General Leven, had been obliged by Prince Rupert to raiſe 
the ſiege of York. His Highnels, not conteated with this. ad- 
vantage, reſolved io give them battle, and accordingly came up 
with them at the above-mentioned place. In the engagement, 
the left wing of the Royal army, commanded by the Prince in 

rſon, put to flight the Varliament's right wing, and in it the 
Kid three Generals, But the Prince purſuing them too far, 
Cromwell, who commanded the left wing, found means to draw 
over the victory to his fide, and get the whole honour of it to 

himſelf. He engaged cloſely the Earl of Newcaſtle, who had 
before only cannonaded at a diſtance, and the action on both ſides 
was warm and deſperate. The horſe having diſcharged their 
piſtols, flung them at each other's heads, and then fell to it with 
their ſwords. But, after a very obſtinate diſpute, Cromwell's 
ſuperior 
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fuperior genius prevailed, and the King's right wing was totall 
—— * * the Prince returning with his viddorious — 
was alſo charged at unawares, and entirely defeated, by the re- 
ſerve of Cromwell's brigade. 

In this action, above four thouſand of the King's forces were 
ſain, and fifteen hundred taken priſoners, among whom were 
above an hundred perſons of diſtinction, and conſiderable Of- 
ficers, All their artillery, great numbers of ſmall arms, and 
much ammunition, together with the Prince's own ſtandard, were 
alſo taken: the Parliamentarians loſing not above three hundred 
men. The whole glory of it is aſcribed to Cromwell, who, ac- 
cording to ſome, was abſent when Mancheſter, Fairfax, and Le- 
ven, were put in confuſion, * ous off to have a wound 
dreſſed, which he received at the firit charge : but returning to 
his poſt, he ſhewed what good ſenſe united with valour could do; 
for 5 his own 83 he inſpired the troops with freſh courage, 
and immediately gave a new turn to the fortune of the day. For 
his behaviour in this memorable battle, which was fought on the 
ſecond of July, 1644, Cromwell gained the name of Ironfides, 
alluding to his invincible bravery, and the impenetrable ſtrength 
of his troops (o). Mrs. Macaulay obſerves, that „ the loſs of 
this battle was the moſt conſiderable blow which the King, du- 
ring the whole conteſt, had ſuſtained ; and the ſucceeding fran- 
tic conduct of his two Generals, Rupert and Newcaftle, com- 


Pn the ruin of his fortunes ().“ 


Cromwell began now fo exceedingly to attract the public no- 
tice, that ſome dreaded, others envied, and all admired him. It 
is reported, that the character given of him to the King by Arch- 
biſhop Williams (2), made ſuch an impreſſion on his Majeſty, 
that he was heard to ſay, I would ſome one would do me the 
good ſervice to bring Cromwell to me, alive or dead.” The 
Earl of Eſſex grew jealous of him: the Scotch Commiſſioners, 


at his inſtigation, held a conference with ſome of the Parliament's 


Members, how to get rid of him, in which he was vehement! 
accuſed by the Chancellor of Scotland. He had alſo a diffe- 
rence with the Earl of Mancheſter, whom he accuſed of cow- 
ardice at the ſecond battle of Newbury, which ended in an irre- 
concileable breach between them. Yet, amidſt all his enemies 
and rivals, Cromwell ſtill maintained his ground, and obtained 
his ends ; and when the army was new-modelled, by what was 
called the Self-denying Ordinance, (for which Oliver was exceed- 
ingly zealous) (7), which excluded all Members of Parliament 
Vol: V. 3. G from 


(%) Critical Review of the Life of ( When others did but ven- 


Cromwell, P. 74, 75. ture to inſinuate, that there had been 
(p) Hiſt, of England, Vol, IV. a remiſſneſs and negligence in the Of- 
P. 119, ficers of the army, with the neceſſity 


(2) See Vol. IV. P. 426. and rectitude of a {cli-denying ordi- 
nance, 
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from military poſts, he continued a ſingle exception to this ge- 
neral law, and kept his command, when the Earls of Eſſex, 
Mancheſter, Denbigh, and Warwick, the Lord Grey of Groby, 
Sir William Waller, Major- General Maſſey, and many others, 
were removed from their's ( z ). 

It is, indeed, not to be thought that a man who had raiſed him- 
ſelf in the army, could be in earneſt about laying down his 
commiſſion, when he appeared ſo vigorous in the promotion of 
the Self-denying Ordinance. Cromwell's whole view, in fact, 
appears to have been, to get his ſuperiors, and thoſe who were 
jealous of him, removed from the ſervice : and when this was 
effected, he had ſo laid his ſchemes, as to be certain of keeping 
his own commiſſion. ' He pretended, indeed, when the army was 
new-modelled upon this motion, and all the old Officers re- 
moved, to go among the reſt to take his leave of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, the new General, who was then at Windſor : but how 
much ſoever he might ſeem to be ſurprized, there is no doubt but 
he knew of the Committee's recommendation of him to Sir 
Thomas, as the moſt proper perſon for an enterprize then pro- 
jected, that of interrupting the correſpondence between the King 
and Prince Rupert. This was only a prelude to what ſoon hap- 
pened, when his perſonal ſervice in the Houſe was diſpenſed 
with, and his commiſſion continued from time to time, till he was 
conſtituted Lieatenant-General of the horſe, with the ſame full 
powers that the Earl of Mancheſter had before enjoyed (2). 

Beſides the military exploits of Cromwell betore-mentioned, 
he defeated the Earl of Northampton and Lord Goring at Iſlip- 
bridge. He alſo made himſelf maſter of Blechington-Houla 
for the ſurrender of which Colonel Windebank was ſhot to death 
at Oxford; and he took Sir William Vaughan, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Littleton, with moſt of their men, priſoners. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax being now the Parliament's chief Gene- 
ral, Cromwell joined him and the main army at Gilſborough, 
bringing 


nance, Cromwell boldly related to the mons ought to new - model their 
Houſe the miſcarriages of the war; army, and purge themſelves from the 
oblerved that the military Com- reproaches they lay under, by a ſelt- 
manders, from the lucre of gain and denying ordinance, excluding all 
power, had purpolcly ſpun it out; Members from civil or military 
and that, if the army was not put un- poſts. The unexpected bold truths 
der anew regulation, the people would contained in this fpeech ſo altonilhed 
become fo weary ot the war, that the guilty party, that it produced a 
they would force the Parliament toa more ſudden and general acquieſcence, 
dilionouravle peace. He ſhewed that than could have been the fruits of the 


the army had proved the nurlery of utmoſt powers of rhetoric,”----Ma- 


as brave Officers, and as tit for the caulay's Hiſt. of Eng. Vol. IV, P. 
lunftion of Generalſhip, as any were 169, 170. | 

1n Europe; that they could have no 
nel infiuences and views as directed Cromwell, P. 26, 
the conduct of the preſent Com- 
mazncders ; and atlerted, that, in proper before, P. 129, 130, 
1egardio ther own dignity, the Com- 
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bringing with him fix hundred horſe and dragoons. The King, 


having been ſome time at CS drew off from thence to- 
wards Harborough, and deſigned to march to Pomfret; thinking, 
if he were followed by the Parliament's forces, he ſhould fight 
with greater advantage northward. But Ireton, by Cromwell's 
advice, being ſent out with a flying party of horle, fell upon a 
party of the King's rear, quartered in Naſeby town, and took 
many priſoners, being ſome of Prince Rupert's life-guard, and 
Langdale's brigade. This gave ſuch an alarm to the whole Royal 
army, that the King at mi m_ left his own quarters, and for 
ſecurity haſtened to Harborough, where the van of his we lay. 
Here calling up Prince Rupert, he ſummoned a council of war, 
in which it was reſolved (chiefly through the Prince's eagerneſs, 
the old Commanders being much againſt it) to give the enemy 
battle; and ſince Fairfax had been ſo forward, they would no 
longer ſtay for him, but ſeek him out. Accordingly, being come 
near Naſeby, there they found him; and both armies being 
drawn up in battalia, faced each other. The Princes Rupert and 
Maurice commanded the right wing of the Royal army, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale the lett, and the King himſelf the main 
body; the Earl of Lindſay, and Lord Aſtley, the right hand re- 
ſerve ; and the Lord Bard, and Sir George Liſle, the left reſerve. 
The right wing of the Parliament's army was led by Lieutenant- 
General Cromwell, the left by Colonel Ireton, the main body by 
General Fairfax and Major-General Skippon ; and the reſerves 
were brought up by Rainſborough, Hammond, and Pride. The 

lace of action was a large fallow field, on the north-weſt fide of 
Naſeby, above a mile broad ; which ſpace of ground was wholly 
taken up by the two armies. 

All things being prepared for action, on the 14th of June, at 
ten in the morning, the battle begaa with great fury; the Royal 
word being, GOD and Queen Mary ;” and that of the others, 
«© GOD with us.” Prince Rupert gave the firſt charge, and en- 
gazed the Parliament's left wing with great reſolution. Ireton 
made gallant reſiſtance, but was forced at laſt to give ground, his 
horſe being ſhot under him, and himſelf run through the thigh 
with a pike, and into the face with a halbert, and taken priſoner, 
till upon the turn of the battle he regained his liberty. The 
Prince chaſed the enemy to Naſeby town, and in his return ſum- 
mone( the town, and viſited the carriages, where was good plun- 
der. But here, as in the battle of Marſton- moor, his long ſtay fo 
far from the main body, was no ſmall prejudice to the King's 
army. For Cromwell, in the mean time, charged furiouſly on 
the King's left wing, and that with good ſucceſs, forcing them 
from the body.; and proſecuting the advantage, quite broke 
tnem, and their reſerve. After which, joining with Fairfax, he 
charged the King's foot, who had beaten the Parliament's, and 
got poſſeſſion of their ordnance, and thought themſelves ſure of 
victory; but being now in confuſion, and having no horke to ſup- 
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port them, they were eaſily over-borne by Fairfax and Cromwell. 
y this time, the King was joined by Prince Rupert, who was 
returned from his fatal ſucceſs ; but the horſe could never be 
brought to rally themſelves again in order, or to charge the 
enemy. 

* this, Lord Clarendon obſerves, ** that this difference was 
obſerved all along in the diſcipline of the King's troops, and 
thoſe commanded by Fairfax and Cromwell, (it having never 
been remarkable under Eſſex and Waller, but only under them), 
that though the King's troops prevailed in the charge, and routed 
thoſe they charged, they {-1dom rallied themſelves again in or- 
der, nor could be brought to make a ſecond charge the ſame 
day; which was the reaſon they had not an entire victory at 
Edge-hill: whereas the troops under Fairfax and Cromwell, if 
they prevailed, or though they were beaten and routed, preſently 
rallied again, and ſtood in good order, till they received farther 
directions.“ And it is generally agreed, that the glory of all 
that happened under Fairfax ought to be aſcribed ſolely to Crom- 
well. Father Orleans ſays, Fairfax's birth, ſervice, courage, 
and warlike temper, ſufficiently qualified him to repreſent a 
prime actor; his mean capacity, and want of foreſight, (which 
made him active without thought, though heavy and hypochon- 
driac), made him fit to receive the impreſſions given him by ano- 
ther, and be guided by Cromwell. Thus Fairfax made the ſhow, 
and Cromwell managed all. The former being as pliable as he 
was ambitious, the latter ruling by appearing ſubmiſſive.” 
Agreeably to which, it is obſerved by an encomialt of Crom- 
well, that © whatever military honours he bore, he moſt religi- 
ouſly obeyed his ſuperiors in them all; in atchieving the moſt 
gallant acts, he gave the glory of all the conduct to the chief 
Generals, and that with ſuch a modeſty, that he bound them 
moſt ſtrongly to himſelf, and obtained the admiration of all. Be- 
cauſe a conqueſt of himſelf is ever reckoned more honourable in 
a ſoldier, than to triumph over the enemy. For this, and his 
other virtues, Fairfax valued him at ſo high a rate, that he would 
take no cognizance of the greateſt affairs, becauſe he would leave 
them entirely to Cromwell: and Cromwell, in thoſe things 
which he himſelf only performed, and gave an account of to the 
Parliament, till] made Fairfax the author.” 

But, to return to our account of the battle: all that the King 
and the Prince could do, they could not rally their broken troops, 
which ſtood in ſufficient numbers upon the place: ſo that they 
were forced at laſt to quit the field, leaving a complete victory 
to the Parliament's party, who purſued them within two miles of 
Leiceſter; and the King finding the purſuit ſo hot, fled from 
thence to Aſhby-de la-Zouch, and then to Litchfield, and after- 
wards for a ſafer retreat into Wales. | 

Thus enced the famous battle of Naſeby, in which the wonder- 
ful ſucceſs of the Parliament's party was chiefly owing to 3 

well's 
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well's valour and good conduct, who flew like lightening from 
one part of the army to the other, and broke through the enemy's 
ſquadrons with ſuch rapidity, that nothing either could or durſt 
ſtop him. It is faid that in this action, a Commander of the 
King's knowing Cromwell, advanced briſkly from the head of 
his troops, to exchange a angie bullet with him, and was with 
equal bravery encountered by him, both ſides forbearing to come 
in; till their piſtols being diſcharged, the Cavalier, with a flant- 
ing back blow of a broad ſword, chanced to cut the ribbon that 
held Cromwell's murrion, and with a draw threw it off his head ; 
and now, juſt as he was going to repeat his ſtroke, Cromwell's 
party came in and reſcued him ; and one of them alighting, 
threw up his head-piece into his ſaddle, which he haſtily catch- 
ing, clapped it on the wrong way, and ſo bravely fought with it 
the reſt of the day, which proved ſo very fortunate on his fide, 
The King's loſs in this battle was irreparable ; for befides that 
there were {Jain above an hundred and fifty officers, and gentlemen 
of quality, moſt of his foot were taken priſoners, with all his 
cannon and baggage, eight thouſand arms, and other rich booty ; 
among which was alſo his Majeſty's own cabinet, where were re- 
poſited his moſt ſecret papers, and letters between him and his 
Queen, which ſhewed how contrary his counſels with her were to 
thoſe he declared to the kingdom. Many of theſe, relating to 
the public, were printed with obſervations, and kept upon re- 
cord, by order of the two Houſes ; who alſo made a public decla- 
ration of them, ſhewing what the Nobility and Gentry, who fol- 
lowed the King, had reaſon to expect ( a ). | 
The battle of Naſeby was in effect the decifive action between 
the two parties. It is obſerved, that from this grand period, the 
King's affairs became deſperate, and his whole party began to 
moulder away, and moſt ſenſibly to decline every where. The 
Parliament's army had no ſooner gained this great advantage, but 
like a torrent they ſoon overflowed the whole kingdom, bearin 
down all before them. Leiceſter, which the King had lately 
taken from them, was immediately regained. Taunton, which 
had been cloſely befieged by Lord Goring, and defended by the 
valiant Blake, was relieved: Lord Goring was beaten, and pur- 
ſued almoſt to Bridgewater, In this latter action the prudence of 
Cromwell was very eonfpicuous.: he would not ſuffer part of the 
horſe to purſue the enemy, till they were all come up together ; 
then putting himſelf at their head, he performed the work with 
ſach ſucceſs, that he took almoſt all the enemies foot, and their 
ordnance. After this victory, the ſtrong garriſon of Bridgewater - 
was taken by ſtorm. This was of great advantage to the Parlia- 
ment ; for thereby a line of garriſons was drawn over the coun- 
try, from the Severn to the ſouth-coaſts ; whereby Devonſhire and 
Cornwall, 
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Cornwall, which were ſtill chiefly attached to the Royal intereſt, 
were cut off from any communication with the eaſtern parts. 

CromwelPs next expedition was againſt the Club-men, a kind 
of third army, which ſtarted up ſuddenly in ſeveral counties, on 
occaſion of the rapines and violences practiſed by the Royaliſts in 
the Weſt. Both parties endeavoured to gain them over, and they 
were formidable to both, till Cromwell's preſence, and excellent 
conduct, put an end to the inſurrection. 

Immediately after, we find him before Briſtol, in company 
with Fairfax, whom he adviſed to ſtorm that important city, 
Prince Rupert held it, with about 5000 horſe and foot, for the 
King, and had declared he would never ſurrender it, unleſs a 
mutiny happened. But Cromwell's counſel prevailing, an attack 
was made with ſo much fury, that the Prince thought not fit to 
run the hazard of a ſecond aſſault, but delivered up the place, 
and with it moſt of the King's magazines and warlike proviſions. 
His Majeſty hereupon * the Prince, and wrote him a 
letter to retire out of the kingdom. 

From Briſtol, with a brigade of four regiments, Cromwell flew 
to the Devizes, and ſummoned the caſtle. The place was fo 
ftrong, that Sir Charles Lloyd, the Governor, returned no other 
anſwer but Win it, and wear it.” Vet, as if nothing was de- 
fenſible againſt our victorious Commander, he was ſoon maſter of 
this fortreſs. Thence haſtening to Wincheſter, he by the way 
diſarmed and diſperſed the Hampſhire rioters : and being come 
| before the city, he fired the gate, and entered; made a breach in 
the caſtle, which held out, and reduced it to the Parliament's 
obedience, He did the ſame by Baſing-houſe, which was held by 
the Marquis of Wincheſter, its owner, and thought almoſt im- 
pregnable ; the Colonels Norton and Harvey, and Sir William 
Waller, having aſſaulted it in vain. Seventy-two men were here 
loſt on the King's fide, and about two hundred taken, among 
which were the Marquis himſelf, and ſeveral other perſons of 
diſtinction, whom Cromwell ſent up to the Parliament, and re- 
ccived the thanks of the Houſe for theſe important ſervices, 

Langford-houſe, near Saliſbury, upon Oliver's coming before 
it, was ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons, Then joining with 
Fairfax, they in conjunction took Dartmouth by ſtorm, defeated 

the Lord Hopton at Torrington, and purſued the only remains of 
a Royal army into Cornwall, where Prince Charles had a body of 
about five thouſand horſe, and one thouſand foot : but being un- 
able to make head againſt the victors, he embarked with ſeveral 
Noblemen and perſons of rank, and fled to the iſles of Scilly, 
Lord Hopton, who was leſt to command the forces, was obliged 
to diiband' them: foon after which Exeter ſurrendered, and 
Cromwell came up to London, where he took his place in Parha- 
ment, and received the hearty thanks of the Houſe for his great 
and many ſervices (). 
During 
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During the time that Cromwell was thus diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf by his military exploits in various parts of the kingdom, he 
alſo diſplayed the greateſt political abilities, and the utmoſt ſkill 
in the art of governing parties, and reconciling different in- 
tereſts, ſo as to make them concur in the advancement of his own 
deſigns. It has been obſerved, that there is no art more difficult 
than this to attain, or that requires more extraordinary qualifica- 
tions in the perſon who attempts to practiſe it. But never was 
there a greater maſter in this art than Cromwell ; never was 
there a man who practiſed it ſo ſucceſsfully, with fo little aſſiſ- 
tance, and ſo few advantages. His whole public life was one 
continued inſtance of his addreſs and dexterity, either in circum- 
venting and diſtreſſing others, or in evading and breaking through 
the ſnares that were laid for himſelf, 

His firſt care, from the beginning, was to ſecure himſelf a 
party in the Houſe of Commons ; which he effected by his great 
apparent zeal for the public good, and his vigilance in proſe- 
cuting all the meaſures that were entered into by the Parliament. 
Hence it was that the Earls of Eſſex and Mancheſter, though the 
former was General in Chief, and the other Cromwell's ſuperior, 
were not able to prejudice him, after he had eitabliſhed his reputa- 
tion by the victory of Marſton- moor. When the Scottiſh Chan- 
cellor accuſed him of being an incendiary between the two na- 
tions, and a public enemy of his country, Mr. Whitlocke in- 
formed that Miniſter, “that he looked upon Cromwell to be a 
„ gentleman of quick and ſubtle parts, and who had a great in- 
« tereſt in both Houſes of Parliament, and that it would be need- 
ful to collect ſuch particular paſſages concerning him, as might 
be ſufficient to prove him an incendiary, before they could ex- 
4 pect the Parliament ſhould proceed againſt him.” And tho? 
ſome gentlemen preſent, in particular Mr. Hollis and Sir Philip 
Stapleton, attempted to mention ſuch particular paſſages, and to 
maintain that Cromwell had not ſuch interett in the Parliament 
as was pretended, yet the whole proceſs came to nothing, and the 
Licutenant-General eſcaped. 

When the Royal party was nearly cruſhed, diſſenſions began to 
break out between the Parliament, the majority of which were 
Preſbyterians, and the army, which inclined to Independency. 
Theſe differences were heightened by the citizens of London, 
who addreſſed the Parliament againſt the Independents, and com- 
plained particularly of the army, where many, they ſaid, who 
were neither learned nor ordained, took upon them to preach and 
expound the Scripture. Cromwell, for a long time, had ſeemed 
to favour Preſbytery; but having got many of his friends into 
power, and finding the army on his fide, he now eſpouſed the in- 
dependent party. Hereupon the Parliament grew particularly 
jealous of him, and were for taking meaſures to diſmiis him, and 
his partizans, from their military poſts. Cromwell was no leſs 
jealous of them; and being aware of what they deſigned, = 
ſolve 
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ſolved to be even with them. Accordingly he took care to whiſ- 
per ſuſpicions of the Parliament, and make a ſtrong party for 
military power (c). 

Ludlow, in his Memoirs, ſays, Walking one day with Lieu- 
« tenant-General Cromwell in Sir Robert Cotton's garden, he 
« inveighed bitterly againſt the Parliament, ſaying in a familiar 
« way to me, If thy father were alive, he would let ſome of them 
« hear what they deſerved: adding farther, that it was a mi- 
« ſerable thing to ſerve a Parliament, to whom let a man be ne- 
«« yer ſo faithful, if one pragmatical fellow riſe up and aſperſe 
« him, he ſhall never wipe it off. Whereas, ſaid he, when one ſerves 
« under a General, he may do as much ſervice, and yet be free 
« fromall blame and envy, Thas text, together with the comment 
« his after actions put upon it, hath ſince perſuaded me, that he 
% had already conceived the deſign of deſtroying the civil autho- 
« rity, and ſetting up of himſelf ; and that he took that oppor- 
ce tunity to feel my pulſe, whether I were a fit inſtrument to be 
« employed by him to thoſe ends. But having replied to his diſ- 
« courſe, that we ought to perform the duty of our ſtations, and 
« truſt GOD with our honour, power, and all that is dear to us, 
« not permitting any ſuch conſiderations to diſcourage us from 
the proſecution of our duty, I never heard any thing more 
« from him upon that point.” The ſame Writer, after telling 
us that ſome menacing expreſſions fell from ſome Members of 
Parliament, on occaſion of the Officers of the army refuſing to 
diſband on their command, adds, ** Lieutenant-General Crom- 
«« well took the occafion to whiſper me in the ear, ſaying, Theſe 
% men will never leave till the army pull them out by the ears: 
« which expreſſion 1 ſhould have reſented, if the ſtate of our af. 
« fairs would have permitted (4).“ 

A deſign was ſet on foot, when the Parliament party had over- 
come their enemies in almoſt every part of the kingdom, to break 
ſome of the independant regiments, and ſend the others to Ire- 
land : of which Cromwell getting timely notice, he and Ireton 
got it inſinuated through all the army, that the Parliament in- 
tended to diſband them without paying their arrears, or elſe to 
conſume them in Ireland with ſickneis and famine. This ſo ex- 
aſperated the ſoldicrs, that when the orders came for diſbanding 
ſome, and tranſporting others, they refuſed to comply with them. 
A ſpirit of oppoſition being thus raiſed in the army, they began 
now projeſſedly to enter into competition with the Parliament, 
and to claim a ſhare with them in ſettling the kingdom: and 
that they might be upon a nearer level with them, they made 
choice of a number of ſuch Officers as they approved, which 
was called the General's Council of Officers, and was to re- 
lemble the Houſe of Peers; and three or four out of each regi- 

| ment, 
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ment, moſtly Corporals or Serjearits, were choſen by the common 
ſoldiers, and called Agitators, who were to anſwer to the Houſe 
of Commons. Theſe two bodies met ſeparately, and examined 
all the acts and orders of the Parliament towards ſettling the 
kingdom, and reforming, dividing, or diſbanding the army: and 
after ſome conſultations, they unanimouſly declared, „ that they 
« would not be divided or diſbanded till their full arrears were 
« paid, and till full proviſion was made for liberty of conſcience, 
« which hitherto had been little ſecured.” They added, “that 
« as they had voluntarily taken up arms for the liberty and de- 
« fence of the nation, of which they were a part; before they 
« laid down thoſe arms, they would fee all thoſ: ends provided 
for. This declaration was delivered at the Bar of the Houle 
of Commons, by three or four perſons of the army's Council. 
This contrivance for keeping the army together, and ſetting 
them up againſt the Parliament, has been confidered az a maſter- 
ſtroke of Cromwell's. It not only, it is ſaid, ſaved him at pre- 
ſerit, but proved the foundation ot all his future greatneſs, For 
the army continued reſolute in their defign, and grew more 
haughty in their expteſſions, till the diffe: ence ſeemed almott irre- 
concileable (e). Fairfax, the General, indeed, was a Freſoyte- 
rian ; but then Cromwell had fo much the aſcendant over him, 
as well as over the army, that he was prevailed with to write a 
letter to back the army's petitions. Iheſe proceedings griev- 
ouſly troubled the Parliament; but reſolving not to ſubmit to the 


r 
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(e) It has, however, been ſup- 
poled, that the motives of the army in 
oppohng the Parliament, were more 
virtuous and commendable, than 1s 
commonly imagined. It is appre- 
hended, that the army were ſulpici- 
ous, and that upon good grounds, that 
the Parliament had ſome deſigu of 
compromiſing matters with the king, 
without taking proper meaſures to at- 
tain thoſe great ends, for which arms 
had been originally taken up againit 
him. The ingenious Mrs. Macaulay 
ſays, “The Independents had plcaded 
their natural and their Chriſtiau rights, 
in oppoſition to that authority which 
the Preſbyterians, on the conqueſt of 
the King, had imagined they had (c- 
cured to themielves. Theſe were 
pretenſions in no exigence to be yielded 
to; and ſuch was the rancour of 
Preſbyterian againit Independent, that, 
rather than condeſcend to pa ta of 
the bleflings of genctal and equal li- 
berty with this hated rival, they were 
ready to unite with their inveicrate 
and now-enraged enemies, the Ca- 
valier faction. The v.rulence of this 


army, 


party againſt men to whoſe heroic ex- 
ertions they owed their preſent ſeoir- 
rity and 1plendor, with i s fatal conte- 
quences, was known and feli by the 
army: aà better underſtanding than 
uſual they had obſerved to exill b 
tween the King and the Parliament ; 
and fome ofters which he had lately 
ſent, as a ground for reconciliation, 
had had a vitible effect ia both Hoyvle:, 
All the Independents had bcen turned 
out of the command both of the civil 
and military ochces in the city, aud 
Preſbyterians put in their placcs. Tins 
had produced ſeveral adcdretics from 
the capital againtt the army; and 
ſhould the city, the Paritrment, with 
the foldiers who had ferved noder 
Preſbyterian Generals, tleclare forthe 
Ring. and thus acqu:re the afliitance 
of the Royaliits, 4  hazordous con: 
mult enſuac ; or the amy, with-every 
Ind: pendent who had ſoined in their 
mcatfures, tubrii not onlv to loſe the 
Iu of their glorious labours, but to 
incur the cenſure of th: law, and be 
89 uy 
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army, they declared, ** that whoſoever ſhould refuſe, being com- 
manded, to engage in the ſervice of Ireland, ſhould be diſ- 
„ banded.” The army, however, would not recede from their 
reſolutions, but began to mutiny, and to call for the arrears that 
were due to them. Nor would they be pacified, till the declara- 
tion againſt them was eraſed out of the journal-book, and a 
month's pay ſen: to them. Nay, they gave out, „that they 
© knew how to make themſelves as conſiderable as the Parlia- 
« ment, and where to have their ſervice better eſteemed and re- 
% quited.” Which ſo ſtartled the Parliament, that they ſent a 
Committee of both Houſes, to treat with a Committee of Of- 
ficers, upon the beſt means for compoſing theſe differences. 
And thus the army, by a conceſſion of the Parliament's, ſeemed to 
be put upon a ievel with it: which diſpoſed Fairfax to a greater 
concurrence with the humour of the ſoldiers, as he ſaw it fo 
much complied with, and ſubmitted to (). 

Crowwell hitherto thought it neceſſary to keep fair with the 
Parliament; and, through his great ſkill at diſſimulation, he 
would ſcem highly diſpleaſed with the inſolence of the ſoldiers, 
and inveighed bitterly againſt their preſumption in the Houſe of 
Commons, when any of their addreſſes were preſented. At every 
intelligence of tne diſorderly proceedings of the army, he ap- 
peared moved to an higher pitch of grief and anger than any 
other Member in the Houſe ; he lamented with tears, and ſeem- 


part, he. was rendered ſo cdivus to them by the :rtifices of his 


reſolved among the leaders, that the next day, when he ſhould 
come to the Houic, an accuiation ſhould be entered againſt him, 
and he fuld be committed to the Tower. 

1 his dchen could rot be managed fo ſecretly, but Cromwell 
got inteliizence of it. The next day, when the Houſe expected 
CV.TY niiuute to ſce him come in, they were informed he was met 

out 
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out of town by break of day, with only one ſervant, poſting 
away to the army, Here he ordered a rendezvous of ſome regi- 
ments of horſe, and then diſpatched a letter to the Houſe of 
Commons, to acquaint them, that the jealouſy the troops had 
« conceived of him was much abated, and he had therefore heen 
« invited by the Officers to his own regiment, in order to re- 
« claim them by his advice; in which view he made all poſũble 
« haſte to the army.” He alſo adviſed a general rendezvous of 
the troops, and that General Fairfax might be ſent down with all 
expedition. 

It was during this quarrel between the Houſe of Commons and 
the army, that Cromwell gave the world that ſpecimen of his 
deep artifice, which was related by Sir Harbottle Grimſton 
to Biſhop Burnet. In a meeting of Officers it was propoſed to 
purge the army better, in order to know whom they might de- 
pend on. Cromwell ſaid, ** he was ſure of the army; but there 
was another body, naming the Houſe of Commons, that wanted 
more to be purged, and the army only could do that.” This 
was re Rel to the Houſe by Grimſton, and witneſſes atteſted it 
at the — Whereupon Cromwell, who was preſent, fell down 
upon his knees, and made a ſolemn prayer to GOD, atteſting his 
innocence, and great zeal for the ſervice of the Houſe. This he 
did with great vehemence, and many tears: after which he made 
a long ſpeech, juſtifying himſelf, and the reſt of the Officers, ex- 
cept a few, who ſeemed inclinable to return back to Egypt, as he 
phraſed it. And ſo was the Houſe wrought upon by theſe means, 
that what the witneſſes ſaid was little believed; and Grimſton 
was of opinion, that had the motion been made, both he and they 
would have been ſent to the 'Tower. Cromwell, however, no 
ſooner got out of the Houſe, but he reſolved not to truſt himſelf 
there again: fo haſtening to the army, he in a few days brought 
them to town, and did in effect purge the Houſe of many Mem- 
bers, which enabled him to treat the reſt juſt as he pleaſed, 

There is another ſtory of Cromwell, related by Mr. Locke, in 
his Memoirs of Anthony Afhley Cooper, the firſt Earl of Shaf- 
teſbury, which deſerves to be here inſerted. He tells us, that 
Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper calliag upon Mr. Holles, in his way 
to the Houſe, found him in a great heat againſt Cromwell, fay. 
ing, he was reſolved to bring him to puniſhment. Cooper 
ſhewed him how dangerous fuch an attempt might be, earnzitly 
diſſuaded him from it, and told him it would be enough co fend 
him with a command into Ireland ; which, as things ſtood, he 
would be glad to accept. But this would not ſatisfy Holles, 
who, when he came to the Houſe, brought the matter to a de- 
bate; wherein it was moved, that Cromwell, and thoſe guilty 
with him, ſhould be puniſhed. Cromwell being then 1a the 
Houſe, immediately ſtole out, took horſe, and haitened away to 
tae army, which was at Triploe-heath, where he informeꝗ them 
of What was now doing in the Houſe by the Preibycerian party, 
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and made ſuch uſe of it, that the army united under him, whe 
forthwith led them to London, giving out ſuch menaces againſt 
Holles and his party, that they were forced to abſent themſelves, 


whereby the independant party became the ſtrongeſt. Soon after, 
meeting Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Cromwell faid to him, “ I 
* am beholden to you for your kindneſs to me; for you, I hear, 
were tor letting me go without pauniſhmeat ; but your friend, 
* GOD be thanked, was not wiſe enough to take your ad- 
« vice ().“ 

An end had now been put to the firſt and longeſt civil war, the 
King's affairs being entirely ruined. The few places that held 
out for him were ſurrendered, and his Majeſty threw himſelf into 
the hands of the Scots, then lying before Newark. The Scots 
ſoon after delivered him to the Engliſh Parliament, who ſecured 
him at Holdenby Houſe, where he was afterwards ſeized by the 
army, at the inſtization of Cromwell and Ireton. Charles was 
treated with great reſpect by the army; every thing was ren- 
dered as agrecable as poſſible to him, in his captive ſituation, and 
Cromwell entered into a negociation with him, in order to his re- 
ſtoration. His Majeſly received alſo an aderets from the army, 
full of proteſtations of duty; which was ſet on foot by Crom- 
well and Ireton; though, to prevent the Parliament's jealouſy of 
them, they were at firſt ſforrewiat reſerved in their own beha- 
viour ; and even deſired to be cxcuſed from ſeeing the King 
often. After ſome time, however, Cromwell's behaviour was 
more open and free; he viſited the King frequently, and had 
long conferences with him. Once in particular he is ſaid to have 
promiſed his Majeſty, “ that if he and his party would fit ſtill, 
and neither act ner declare againſt the army, he would reſtore 
him, and make him the greateit i'rince in Chriſtendom,” Tho? 
in private, among his friends, he boalted, ** that now he had got 
the King into his hands, he had got the Parliament in his 
pocket.“ Charles kne chat Cromwell bore the greateſt ſway 
in the army, and finding him not averſe to bis intereſt, was fo in- 
ciſcreet as to fay to General Fairfax, upon his offering him his 
ſervice, “ Sir, I have as good intereſt in the army as you.“ 
Which expreſſion was taken very ill by the General, aud did the 
King no ſervice. 

But though Cromwell is ſuppoſed to have been at this time in 
earack in his deſign of reſtoring the King (), ut is certain that 


he 


(+) Critical Review of the Life by the Houſe of Commons, on the 1ſt 


of Cromwell, “. 123, 136. 

(%) It is ſaid that the King pro- 
miied, in cafe of his reſt ration, tv 
mezke Cromwell Earl of Eſſex, and 
Kmyght of the Garter; and allo to 
advance his fon, ail bis ſon-in-law 
Jieton, to poils of tigh honour and 
diznity, It had alſo been reſolved 


of December, 1645, That the title 
an dignity of a Baron of the king» 
dom ot England, with all the rights, 
privileges, pre-cminencies, and prece- 
dencies, to the laid title and dignity 
belonging, ſhould be conterred aud 
ſettled on Licutenant-General Crom- 
well, and the heirs male of his body, 
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he afterwards totally changed his ſentiments __ this ſubject. 
Some have ſuppoſed, that he altered his deſign, becauſe he found 
that the army was averſe to the ſcheme of reſtoring the King. 
Others have aſſerted, that this alteration in the intentions of 
Cromwell, aroſe from his diſcovery of Charles's infincerity, It 1s 
ſaid that his Majeſty, who was extremely uxorious, and would do 
nothing without the advice of his Queen, acquainted her with the 
terms agreed on between him and Cromwell; which ſhe diſliking, 
he ſent a letter to her, in which he ſaid, © that though he aſ- 
« ſented to the army's propoſals, yet if by ſo doing he could 
&« procure peace, it would be eaſier then to take off Cromwell, 
* than now he was the Head that governed the army.” Crom- 
well, who had his ſpies upon every motion of the King, inter- 
cepted this letter, and thereupon reſolved never to truſt Charles 
more (7). This is ſaid to have happened before the King left 
Hampton-court : for upon this, we are told, Cromwell fearing he 
could not manage his deſigns, if the King were fo near the Par- 
liament as Hampton-court, gave him private information, that he 
was in no ſaſety there, by reaſon of he hatred which the Agita- 
tors in the army bore him; and that he would be more ſecure in 
the Iſle of Wight. Hereupon the King, whilſt the Parliament 
and the Scotch Commiſfioners were debating on his anſwer to 
e made his eſcape accordingly to the Iſle of 
ight. 

In the taking of the King out of the hands of the Parliament 
by the army, which hath been already mentioned, and which was 
performed by Cornet Joyce, Cromwell appears to have ated with 
great diſſimulation. It is generally agreed, that Charles was 
ſeized at the inſtigation of Cromwell and Jreton : bur the Au- 
thor of a pamphlet re- printed in the eighth Volume ot the Har- 
leian Miſcellany, ſays, * After the Ki ng was fetzed by Joyce, no- 
* tice was taken that Cromwell lifted up his hands in the Parlia- 
ment, and called GOD, Angels, and men to witneſs, that he 
* knew nothing of Joyce's going for the King. Thereupon the 
* ſaid Joyce aſked Cromwell what made him to ſpeak ſuch words ? 
* And whether he intended to do as the King had done before 
him, viz. ſwear and lie? And bid him mark what would be 
* theend of ſueh things; cautioning him to take heed and be- 
ware of ſuch actions: but he {lighted thoſe warnings, and foon 
* after flattered the ſaid Joyce again with tears of repentance. 
* And the ſaid Joyce proteſting againit the purging of the Par- 
* liament, was threatened by Cromwell to be deſtroyed ; and 
* when he gave him reaſons againit diſſolving the Parliament, he 

* was 


in conſideration of his public ſer- the heirs male of his body accord- 
vices; and that his Majeſty ſhould be ingly.”---Harris's Life of Cromwell, 
delired, in the propoſitions for peace P. 159, 174. 

then in treaty between him and the ( i) Critical Review of the Life of 
Parhament, to grant and confer the Cromwell, P. 106, Sce allo Iarris, 
laid title and dignity upon him and P. 176, 
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was very angry.“ The ſame Writer relates alſo ſome further 
articulars cf Cromwell's after behaviour to Joyce. * He be. 
ing about to buy Finkley park in Hampſhire, and having gene- 
rouily offered to part with all or any part of it again to Richard 
Cromwell; Oliver took him in his arms, and told him that 
himſcii, and his ſon, and family, were more beholden to him 
than to all the world beſides, and therefore bad him go on and 
proiper. Upon this Joyce went the next morning about it, 
aud there being a full Committ-e, (the park belonged to the 
Crown) he was juſt upon the put of contracting for the ſaid 
park, when on a ſudden in came Richard, his father then over- 
topping all in power, with three Lawyers with him, and re- 
quired them to proceed no further in it, in regard it was his 
own inheritance, and no park, az was ſuppoſed. Whereupon 
Jo, ce informed the Committee of the whole diſcourſe that had 
paſſed between the General, his ſon, and himſclf, the night 
before; upon which he fell upon him in foul words, ſaying, 
Sirtah, firrah, hold your tongue, or I ſhall make you repent the 
time you were born; which the Committee perceiving, deſired 
them to withiraw ; and fince that time never durſit meddle 
with the park any further. Whereupon, and his bearing teſti- 
mony againſt Cromwell's being made Protector, endeavours 
were uſcd to ruin him. And to that purpoſe his Lieutenant 
(who betore had accuſed him, but could make nothing of it), 
was ſent for by Cromwell, and encouraged to proſecute him 
again, and con trary to the cuſtom and courſe of the army, pri- 
vately appointed Oflicers, and ſuch as he could truſt in ſuch an 
affair, to take the Lieutenant's then depoſition againſt Joyce : 
and they took bis denofition, Who ſwore falſely that he ſhould 
hear him ſay, that he was ſorry that Lockyer had not piſtoiled 
Cromwell ; and thereupon ſent him to priton without bail, and 
order was given that he ſhould be kept cloſe priſoner, which 
accordingly was done, and afterwards caſhiered. The Lieute- 
nant who had proſecuted, applying to Cromwell for prefer- 
ment, as he had been promiſed, was told that he had not dealt 
like a Chriſlian with Joyce: he thereupon replying, he had 
done nothing but what he had been commanded by him, was 
thruſt out of his chamber by Cromwell, and bade go like a 
« krave as he was (4). 
From the time that Cromwell broke off all thoughts of friend- 
ſup with King Charles, he openly declared for bringing him to 
tre Author of the Memoirs of the Lord Broghill re- 
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latcs 2 remarkable converſation which paſſed between that No- 
bleman and Cromwell, whilſt he was in Irciand in 1650. He in— 
forms us, that the Lord Broghill being in diicourie with Crom- 
well and Ireton, fell upon the ſubject of the King's death, 
Cromwell fad, that if the King had followed his own mind, and 
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nad had truſty ſervants about him, he had fooled them all: ad- 


ding, We had once an inclination to have come to terms with 


«c 


him, but ſomething that happened drew us oi? from it.” The 


Lord Broghill ſeeing they were both in a good humour, aſked 
them, Why, if they were inclined to cloſe with him, they had 
not done it? Upon which Cromwell frankly told him, “ The 


«c 
«c 


«c 


« 
«c 


reaſon of our inclination to come to terms with him, was, we 
found the Scots and Preſbyterians began to be more powerful 
than we, and were ſtrenuouſly endeavouring to ſtrike up an 
agreement with the King, «nd leave us in the lurch ; where- 
fore we thought to prevent them, by offertng more reaſonable 
conditions. But while we were bulied with theſe thoughts, 
there came a letter to us from one of our ſpies, who was of 
the King's bed-chamber, acquainting us, that our final doom 
was decreed that day: what it was he could not tell, but a let- 
ter was gone to the Queen with the contents of it, which let- 
ter was ſewed up in the ſkirt of a ſaddle, and the bexrer of it 
would come with the ſaddle upon his head, about ten o'clock 
the following night, to tlie Blue Boar Inn in Holborn, where 
he was to take horie for Dover. The meſſenger knew nothing 
of the letter in the ſaddle, but ſome one in Dover did. We 
were then at Windſor ; and immediately upon the receipt of 
the letter from our ſpy, Ireton and I reſolved to take a truſty 
fellow with us, and in troopers habits to go to the inn ; which 
accordingly we did, and ſet our man at the gate of the inn to 
watch. The gate was ſkut, but the wicket was open, and our 
man ſtaid to give us notice when any one came with a ſaddie 
upon his head. Ireton and [ſat in a box near the wicket, and 
called for a can of beer, and then another, drinking in that 
diſguiſe till ten o'clock, when our centinel gave us notice, that 
the man with the ſaddle was come. Upon which we immedi- 
ately roſe ; and when the man was leading out his horſe 
ſaddled, we came up to him with our ſwords drawn, and told 
him, we were to ſearch all who went in and out there ; but as 
he looked like an honeſt fellow, we would only fearch his ſad- 
dle; which we did, and found the letter we looked for; and 
opening it, read the contents, in which the King acquainted 
the Queen, that he was now courted by both the tations, the 
Scotch Preſbyterians, and the army ; that which of them bid 
faireſt for him, ſhould have him ; that he thought he could 
cloſe ſooner with the Scots than the other. Upon which we 
ſpeeded to Windſor, and finding we were not likely to have 
any tolerable terms from the King, we immediately reſolved to 
ruin him.“ 

When the King had left Hampton- court, and after it was 


known that he was in the Ifle of Wight, there was a meeting of 
the General Officers of the army at Windſor, where Cromwell 
and Ireton were preſent, to conſider what ſhould now Le done 
with the King: and it was rcſolved, that he thoul be proſecuted 


for 
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for his life as a criminal perſon. When Charles refuſed to ſign 
the four famous bills, that were ſent him by the Parliament, as 
preliminary to a treaty, there was no man in the Houſe that 
turned this refuſal more to his diſadvantage than Cromwell ; who 
declared, that the King was a man of great underſtanding ; 
« but withal fo great a diſſembler, and ſo falſe a man, that he 
« was not to be truſted,” And to confirm what he ſaid, he re- 
lated ſeveral] particulars of the King's behaviour whilſt he was in 
the army: concluding, ** that they might trouble themſelves no 
4% further with ſending propoſitions to the King, but enter into 
« thoſe counſels that were neceſſary towards the ſettlement of 
« the kingdom.“ Which motion being ſeconded by others, 
produced that memorable vote, Thet no more addreſſes or ap- 
«« plications ſhould be made to the King, nor any meſſage re- 
« ceived from him, under the penalty ot high treaſon.” And 
ſome Writers aſſert, that Cromwell and Ireton were fo bold in this 
debate, 2s to threaten not only the King, but even the Parlia- 
ment, if they gave the army any farther grounds of jealouſy ; 
and that Cromwell, at the end of his ſpeech, clapt his hand upon 
his ſword (1). 

The time that pafied between the end of the firſt civil war and 
the death of the King, was not wholly ſpent in intriguing, and 
circumventing of parties. In the year 1648, the diſcontented 
part of the nation had again recourſe to arms. The firſt that 
appeared in an hoſtile manner were the Welch, under Major-Ge- 
neral Langhorne, Colonel Poyer, and Colonel Powell. Theſe 
men, though formerly active Parhamentarians, being to be diſ- 
banded by order of the council of war, refuſed to ſubmit; and 
the better to ſecure themſelves, declared fot the King, acting by 
commiſſion under the Prince of Wales. Others joining them, 
they ſoon had a formidable body, and got poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
caſtles. There was alſo a conſiderable riſing in Kent, under the 
Earl of Nerwieh; and another in the North, under Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, 'i he Duke of Buckingham and his brother, 
the Fark ot Holland, and tae Earl of Peterborough, appeared in 
arms fo near as Eingſton; and part of the fleet, under Captain 
Batten, revolted to the Prince. In a word, there was ſcarce a 
county in England, where there was not ſome affociation forming 
in tavour of the King. This put the Parliament upon vigorous 
meaſures ; which proving fucceisiu}, ſeveral of the infurre&ions 
were immediately quelled, and a powerful body of che Royaliſts 
were ſhut up in the town of Colchefler; where being obliged, 
alter a long ſtege, to ſurrender, Sir George Liſle, and Sir Charles 
Lucas, two of their principal Officers, were ſhot to death by or- 
der of a council of war. 

Cromweli's part in this ſecond war was very conſiderable. Be- 
ing feat into Walce, Colonel Horton, whom he diſpatehed before 

him, 


( /) Criti-a! Review of the Lile of Cromwell, P. 107.110. 
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him, defeated Langhorne's army, flew fifteen hundred, and took 
three thouſand priſoners. Cromwell himſelf beſieged Chepſtow, 
which was taken by Colonel Ewer, whom he left behind him for 
that purpoſe. Proceeding in the mean time into Pembrokeſhire, 
he took Tenby by ſtorm, Then advancing to Pembroke, where 
Langhorne, Poyer, and Powell, had ſtrongly fortiſied themſelves, 
he reduced both the tuwn and caſtle by famine. The three 
Chiefs ſurrendered at diſcretion, and being condemned by a 
court-martial, were ordered to be ſhot to death ; but having the 
favour given them of caſting lots, Poyer was the only one who 
ſuffered. The other priſoners were uſed with more lenity, and 
none of the town's people plundered. 

The Scots, about this time, invaded England under Duke Hae 
milton, who was for reſto: ing the King without conditions, 
Cromwell was ordered to advance againſt theſe, and fight them. 
Accordingly, having completed the reduction of Wales, he 
marched towards the North with all his forces ; ſending to Ma- 
jor-General Lambert, who was already in thoſe parts, to direct 
him to avoid engaging till the whole army came together. 
Having joined Lambert, he met the Scots on the 17th of Au- 
guſt, near Preſton in Lancaſhire. The Engliſh under Langdale, 
who had joined the Scots, behaved reſolutely, but were ſo preſſed 
upon by Cromwell's men, that they were obliged to retreat : 
which the Scots perceiving, they ſoon followed their example, and 
left Cromwell maſter of the field; who purſuing them cloſely, 
ſlew many, and took a great number of priſoners, with all their 
baggage, artillery, and ammunition. The next morning march- 
ing towards Warrington, he made a ſtand at a paſs, which for 
many hours was reſolutely diſputed with him: but at laſt he 
drove on the enemy, flew 1000 of them, and took 2000 priſoners. 
He was again oppoſed at Warrington-bridge by Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Bayley, who was obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner of 
war, and all his men, to the number of 4000, with arms and am- 
munition. As for Duke Hamilton, he fled from place to place 
with about three thouſand Lorſe, till he was taken at Uttoxeter in 
Staffordſhire, with all his men, and ſent priſoner to Windſor 
caſtle. Thus the whole Scotch army, which had occaſioned fo 
much terror, was totally routed and defeated by Cromwell, with 
ſcarce a third part ot the ſame number of forces, very few of 
which were loſt in this important expedition. General Monro, 
who was come into England as a reſerve to the Duke, hearing of 
what had happened, and that Cromwell was advancing towards 
him, in order to proſecute the advantage, thought it his beſt way 
to march back again with all expedition. 

Having rid the nation of this great fear. and the North in par- 
ticular of the burthen it groaned under through the oppreſſion of 
the Scots, Cromwell reſolved to enter Scotland 1ifelf, that he 
might effectually root out whatever threatened any farther diſ- 
turbance. In his way he reduced Berwiek and Carliſle, both 
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which had revolted from their former obedience. And juſt upon 
entering the kingdom, he ordered proclamation to be made art the 
head of every regiment, that no one, upon pain of death, ſhould 
force from the Scots any of their cattle or goods. He alſo de- 
clared to the Scots themſelves, ** That he came with an army to 
free their kingdom from the Hamiltonian party, who endea- 
voured to involve both the nations in blood; without any in- 
tention to invade their liberties, or infringe their privileges.” 
His proceedings were agreeable to this declaration; for march- 
ing to Edinburgh, he was received with great ſolemnity by the 
Marquis of Argyle, and others; and having diſpoſſeſſed the Ha- 
milton party of all public truſts, he returned to England loaded 
with marks of honour, leaving behind him, at the requeſt of the 
Argyle party, three regiments of horſe under Major-General 
Lambert. Upon his arrival at London, he took his place in Par- 
liament, and was preſented with the thanks of the Houſe ; which 
he received, according to his uſual cultom, with great appearance 
of Humility. This was Cromwells laſt military expedition be- 
fore the death of the King ( »: ). | 

When it was firit moved in the Houſe of Commons to proceed 
capitally againſt Charles, Cromwell ſtood up and told them, 
« that if any man moved this upon deſign, he ſhould think him 
© the greateſt traitor in the world; but ſince Providence and ne- 
„ ceflity had caſt them upon it, he ſhould pray GOD to bleſs 
© their counſels, though he were not provided on the ſudden to 
« give them counſel.” But the following anecdote from Burnet 
will ſhew that Oliver had well conſidered the reaſons and grounds 
of the proceeding. Lieutenant-General Drummond, afterwards 
Lord Strathallan, was the relator. This gentleman “ happened 
« to be with Cromwell, when the Commiſſioners ſent from Scot- 
land to proteſt againſt the putting the King to death, came to 
argue the matter with him. Cromwell bade Drummond ſtay 
« and hear their conference, which he did. They began in a 
« heavy languid ſtyle to lay indeed great loads upon the Kin 


but they ſtill inſiſted on that clauſe in the covenant, by which 


% they ſwore they would be {faithful in the pretervation of his 
« Majeſty's perſon. With this they ſhewed upon what terms 
« Scotland, as well as the two Houſes, had engaged in the war, 
« and what ſolemn declarations of their zeal and duty to the 
6 __ they all along publiſhed ; which would now appear, to 
« the ſcandal and reproach of the Chriſtian name, to have been 
« falſe pretences, it when the King was in their power they 
* ſhould proceed to extremities, Upon this Cromwell entered 
« into a long diſcourſe of the nature of the regal power, accord- 
ing to the principles of Mariana and Buchanan: he thought a 
breach of truſt in a King ought to be puniſhed more than any 
* other crime whatſcever, He ſaid, as to their covenant, they 

« {wore 


{{ *:) Banks's Critical Review, as before, P. 35---38. 
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ſwore to the preſervation of the King's perſon in the defence of 
the true religion : if then it appeared that the ſettlement of 
the true religion was obſtructed by the King, ſo that they could 
not come at it but by putting him out of the way, then their 
oath could not bind them to the preſerving him any longer. 
He ſaid alſo, their covenant did bind them to bring all n_ 
nants, incendiaries, and enemies to the cauſe, to condign pu- 
niſhment : and was not this to be executed impartially? 
What were all thoſe on whom public juitice had been done, 
eſpecially thoſe who ſuffered for joining Montroſe, but ſmall 
offenders acting by commiſſion from the King, who was there- 
fore the principal, and fo the moit guilty ? Drummond ſaid, 
Cromwell had plainly the better of them at their own weapon, 
and upon their owa principles ().“ 

After it had been reſolved to proceed capitally againſt King 


Charles, in a High Court of Juſtice to be erected for the purpoſe, 
his Majeſty was removed from Hurſt cattle to Windſor, and, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition made by the Scottuh Commiſſioners, 


brought to an open trial at Weſtminſter ; 


where, after his refuſal 


to acknowledge the authority of the court, he received ſentence 


of death, which accordingly was put in execution (). 


12 


() d. Harris's Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, P. 204, 205. 

(%% The 1eflextons of the ingeni— 
ous Mrs. Macaulay on this remarkable 
tranſattion, the exccution of King 
Charles I. are the followinz : © To 
attempt the defence of that eminent 
act of juthice, the King's death, on the 
narrow bottom of conit:tutional forms, 
is to betray the cauſe of libertx, and 
conlound both truth and rcafon. 
When a Sovereign, by enlarging the 
limits of that power with which he 
is veſted for the protection of the 
people, weakens the authority of laws, 
and conlequently the ſecurity of the 
ſubject; when he acts in oppotition 
to the juſt ends for which Govera- 
ment was inſtituted, and from a pro- 
tector of the commonwealth becomes 
an enemy ; when, by breach of truit 
and non-pcrformance of obligations, 
the good purpoſes of his inttitution 
are inverted ; his truſt and right 10 
Government from that period are for- 
teited, the tie of allegiance is diſſolved, 
and the law and the conttitution being 
rendered incapable of attording the 
lubjett protection, he is no longer 
bound by their forms or dictates, aud 
may juilly, by the right of ſelf-prefer- 
vation, take gvery probable mean to 


In all 
theſe 


ſecure himſelf from the lawleſs power 
and enterprizes of the tyrant. It 18 
on theſe grounds the Parliament are 
to be defended in the war they made 
on the King: it is on theſe grounds 
the army, as they profeſs in feveral 
declarations, ſupported their preten- 
ſions ; not as ſervants to the dictates 
of a matter, but as fcllow citizens in 
ſupport of equal liberty. The Par- 
hament, as watchmen for the com- 
monwealth, were to repreſent to the 
people their danger: the Parliament, 
as clected by the peaple for the pur- 
poles of guarding the liberacs of the 
coniticution, though not formally in- 
veſted with the power of oppoling by 
the force of arms a tyrannmical head- 
ſtrong Prince, yet this power being, 
by the nature of their oihce, ratio- 
nally implied, it was a duty binding 
in conſcience and in honour : the Par- 
liament, by the advantages which the 
polſeſſion of part of the authority of 
the Government gave them, were en- 
titled to lead in the undertaken war 
againſt the encroachments of power; 
but not, as malters of the community, 
to mould the conititution at their 
pleaſure, ani gain to themſelves the 
{ole benchts of the coaquett : the Par- 
lament, on the prin:ip'cs of ſelt-de- 

re:.8& 
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theſe tranſactions Cromwell had a principal ſhare ; and he acted 
therein openly and publicly; for he ſat in the High Court of 
Juſtice, and figned the warrant for taking off the King's head. 
The King being thus executed, that part of the Houſe of 
Commons which remained by the permiſſion, and with the ſup. 
port of the army, aſſumed the ſupreme power of the nation, un- 
der the form of a Commonwealth. The Commons voted the 
Houſe of Peers to be uſeleſs and dangerous ; and an Act was ac- 
cordingly paſſed for aboliſhing it, though Cromwell 1s ſaid to 
have appeared in their behalf. And to remove all that ſtood in 
the way of their new mode of Government, they refolved and 
declared, That it had been found by experience, that the office 
of a King in this nation was unneceſſary, burthenſome, and dan- 
gerous to the liberty, ſafety, and public intereſt of the nation; 
and therefore it ſhould be utterly aboliſhed,” Then the form of 
Government was declared to be a Commonwealth ; and a Coun- 
cil of State was appointed, coniifting of forty perſons, whereof 
Cromwell was one; to whom power was given, to command and 
ſettle the militia of England and Ireland, to order the fleet, and 
ſet forth ſuch a naval power as they ſhould think fir ; to appoint 
magazines and ſtores br England and Ireland, and to diſpoſe of 
them for the ſervice of both nations, as they thought proper. 
And they were to ſit and execute theſe powers for the ſpuce of one 


fence, on the principles of equity and 
reaſon, without reſpett to conititu— 
tional forms, had a right to oppoſe the 
tyrant to the utmolt; fo, upon the 
ſane principles, had the collective 
body of the people; ſo, upon the 
ſame principles, had any party or in- 
dividual of the pcople. Exclude this 
poſition, and all Governments gte 
equal tyranmies ; the deitroyers, not 
the preſervers of the rights of nature. 

« Never any Prince who fat on the 
Euglih Throne had made greater in- 
novations in the Govermncut than 
Charles; never any Prince had laid 
deeper {chemes againſt the treedom of 
the coultitution; never any Prince, 
even to the lait period of his life, had 
manitelted in his conduct leſs title to 
farther truſt. The Parhament, the 
majority of whom were Calvinilts, 
aga1nit the fenſe of their fellow aflo- 
crates, the ary, who had borne the 
danger, the burthen, and heat of the 
day, neglecting, or rather betraying, 
the cauſe of equal Liberty, on the 
pretence of winch they had began the 
contention, attempted „y a coalition 
with the King to eſtabliſh their own 
authority over, and CUCICe theu reli— 


whole 


gion upon, the people. The arm.. 
who had fought for freedom, not for a 
change ol tyranny, on the ſame 
geounds of equity ou which the fn 
quarrel was began, oppoſed their 
meaſures, and over-powe:cd their au- 
thority. —Again!t the objection, 
That on theſe politions all government 
mult be unltabie, that good and juſt. 
as well as bad and tyranmical, would 
be liable to be thaken by the intereſted 
views and giddy enterprizes of a fac- 
tion, it is to be obſerved, that theſe 
objections, though common, are weak 
and deſigning; the fears of the frail, 
the ignorant, and the wicked: Go- 
vernment never can ſtand on better, 
never on firmer, never on mare equi- 
table grounds, than on its good beha- 
viour, Juit goverament will be felt, 
its advantages will be ſeen, its ſecurity 
will be lixed in the hearts of its ſub- 
Jets, not to be ſhaken by the fantaſtic 
or feliiſh ends of individuals. The 
experience of all times ſhews, that 
the people are with difficulty moved 
to aſſert their rights, even againſt the 
moit obvious, the molt oppreſlive ty- 
ranmes.”---Hift, of England, Vol. IV. 
P. 433436. 
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whole year. From this time all writs, formerly running in the 
King's name, were to be iſſued out in the names of the Keepers 
of the Liberty of England. And a new oath, or engagement, 
was prepared, to be true and faithful to the Government eſta- 

liſhed without King or Houſe of Peers :” all who refuſed to 
take it, to be incapable of holding any place or office in Church 
or State, 

It was during the exiſtence of this Commonwealth, in which 
Cromwell had a principal ſway, that Lord Capel's petition, 
which his Lady delivered, was read in the Houſe. That No- 
bleman was condemned for high treaſon, together with Duke Ha- 
milton, the Earls of Holland and Norwich, and Sir John 
Owen. Many ſpoke in his favour, and faid, that he had never de- 
ceived or betrayed them, but had always freely and reſolutely 
declared for the King : and Cromwell, who knew him very well, 
ſpoke ſo many things to his honour, and profeſſed ſo much re- 
ſpect for him, that all believed he was fate, till he concluded, 
That his affection for the public ſo out-weighed his private 
friendſhip, that he could not but tell them, that the queſtion was 
now, Whether they would preſerve the moſt bitter and moſt im- 
placable enemy they had ? That he knew well, that the Lord 
Capel would be the laſt man ia Eugland, that would abandon the 
Royal intereſt ; that he had great courage, induſtry, and gene- 
rofity ; that he had many friends who would always adhere to 
him; and that as long as he lived, what condition ſoever he was 
in, he would be a thorn in their des: and therefore, for the 
good of the Commonwealth, he would give his vote againft the 
petition.” By this ſpeech he effectually preveated the lenity 
of the Houſe, which every one thought would have taken 

lace, 

8 About this time, ſeveral things were declared by the Parlia- 
ment to be High Treaſon, and among the reit, “for any ſoldier 
* of the army to contrive the death of their General, or Lieute- 
e nant-General ; or endeavour to raiſe mutinies in the army.“ 
The extending of this to the Lieutenant-General by name, 
plainly ſhews what power Cromwell had acquired under that ti- 
tle; and there is good reaſon to think, that this Act was made 
entirely for the ſecurity of his perſon ( p ) ; winch might, per- 
haps, be ſometimes thought in danger, when the ſoldiers under 
his command were inclined to be mutinous, as they ſometimes 
were. But on theſe occaſions Cromwell diſplayed extraordinary 
preſence of mind, and perſonal courage; of which we have a re- 
markable inſtauce, wiich happened before the death of the King. 
When Oliver was inclined to accommodate matters with Charies, 
his deſign gave great offence to thoſe in the Parliament army who 
were ſuled Leve!lers (2), who were deſirous not only to aboliſh 
Monarcay, 

( þ ) Critical Review of the Life ( q ) The ingenious Mrs. Macaulay 


ot Cromwell, p. 14%, —144; oblerves, that the word Leveliers © 1s 
an 
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Monarchy, but alſo the Houſe of Peers, and to eſtabliſh a pure 
Democracy. This was what Colonel Rainſborough, one of their 
leaders, aſſiſted by others, went about ſoliciting from one regi- 
ment to another; ſtirring up the ſoldiers againſt Fairfax, Crom- 
well, and the other General Officers, who were ſuſpected of being 
for an accommodation with the King, But Cromwell was re. 
ſolved to endeavour the ſuppreſſion of this licence, which he 
thought could be effected only by ſome »xytraordinary act of au- 
thority. Being accompanied therefore with divers Officers, he 
with a wonderful briſkneſs rode up to one of theregiments, which 
wore the diſtinguiſhing marks (r), and commanded them to 
take them out of their hats; which they refuſing to do, he cauſed 
ſeveral of them to be ſeized, and knocked down two or three 
with his own hand; whereupon the others ſubmitted. He or- 
dered one of thoſe whom he had ſeized, to be ſhot dead on the 
place, and delivered the reſt into the hands of the Marſhal : then 
writing up an account of what he had done to the Parliament, 
they returned him the thanks of the Houle, 

He behaved in a ſimilar manner ſome time after, when upon 
aboliſhing the Council of Agitators, many of the troops were 
once more exaſperated. There being a rendezvous at Ware, 
ſeveral regiments, among hmm was Cromwe!ii's own, in pur- 
ſuance of a petition they had preſented to Fairfax, and in order 
to dittic.guiſh themſelves, wore white in their hats, as they had 
done before. Cromwell having notice of the deſign, ordered 

wo 


an hackneyed term of reproach, ſlung and infringing the general rights of 
vat on all occations by the adverfaty the fprcics, therein hes the whole art 
agzaintt the partizans of Liberty ; both of trac aid jut policy. All political 
with a vicw to on Ocillinctons which are perſonal, hows 
ther ſyſlems, 4 vitonery and im- ever wilely aud impartially diſtri- 
practicable, and to engage the ſeltiſh buted, are miſchievous in their na- 


U 1 * 
reo IHIidIicuilc 


affections of men in the caule of ar- 
bitrary and unequal domuton, The 
icyclhng plan, according to the inſi— 
met ons of thele ſcoflers, never was, 
nor never can be adopted by men 
who have eccurate notions of a free 
tate of nature, or who arc well in— 
Iormed in the ſcience of government 
and the laws of ſociety ; ior though 
the zuitice and wiſdom of GOD has 
avon cquel and impartial privileges 
te tlie ſpccies in general, yet the diffe- 
rence which cxilts in the judgment, 
underſlanding, ſagacity, genius, and 
meuiiry of individuals, creates ſupe- 
210nty and intcriority of character, 
and produces a tate of dependance 
from man to man. To prelcrve that 
natural fubordination eitabliſhed by 
GOD hiunfſell, and to keep that accu— 
mutation of property and influence 
which the dillercht qualities of men 
eccaiun, from producing tyranny, 


ture, hecauſe they give weight mltead 
of balance to the preponderating 
feale : but hereditary privileges arc 
the mere eſtahliſhments of icihſhnels, 
and attended with the molt deitruttive 
coalequenccs ; ſince, neceſſarily coun- 
teratting the laws of Providence, the 
vicious and the fooliſh bear rule over 
the wile and the virtuous, the ſyſtem 
of nature is not regulated, but over- 
turned, and thoſe are prepoſterauſlly 
piaced at the head of ſociety, whole 
qualities often entitle them to no 
other than the moſt inferior ſta» 
tion in it.“ Hiſtory of England, Vol. 
W. P. 338. | 

(7) Atthe general rendezvons, they 
who vwerc of this party, to diſtinguiſn 
themſelves, appeared every one with 
a paper in his hat, with theſe words 
written upon it, “ The rights of Eng- 
land, and the conſent of the people,” 
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two regiments of horſe from diſtant quarters, who knew nothing 
of this combination, to appear there likewiſe, Being all drawa 
up, Cromwell with an angry and down look walks round, and on 
a ſudden commands one of thoſe two regiments to encompals 
a regiment of foot, This being done accordingly, he called four 
men by their names out of the body, and with his own hands 
committed them to the Marſhal ; and immediatel. calling a coun- 
cil of war, (whilſt the reſt of their confederates privately ſlipt 
their white colours into their pockets) tried and condemned them. 
But they had the favour of caſting lots for their lives; and the 
two whole lot it was to die, were preſently ſhot to death by the 
other two, in ſight of the army (). 

But we mult now proceed to give ſome account of the military 
exploits of Cromwell in Ireland. That kingdom had given the 
Parliament great cauſe of reſentment. Beſides the barbarous 
maſſacre in 1641, which loudly called for vengeance, and which 
the beſt part of the Engliſh nation were dehrous of ſeeing in- 
flicted, it had ſhewed a particular ſpite and malice againſt the 
Parliament. The Marquis of Ormoud had made a league with 
the Iriſh Papiſts in favour of the late King, and brought over 
moſt of the kingdom into a union with the Royaliſts. Landa 
derry and Dublin were the only places that heid out for the Far- 
liament, and the latter was in great danger of being loſt. This 
made Colonel Jones, che Governor, ſend over to England for ſuc- 
cour ; and a conliderable body of forces was thereupon ordered 
for Ireland. 'The command of theſe was offered to Cromwell, 
who accepted it with ſeeming reluctance ; profeſſing, © that the 
difficulty which appeared in the expedition, v.25 his chief mo- 
tive for engaging in it; and that he hardly expected to prevail 
over the rebels, but only to preierve to the Commonwealth ſome 
footing in that kingdom.” The Parliament was ſo pleaſed with 
his anſwer, that on the 22d of June, 1649, they gave him a 
commiſſion to command all the forces that ſhould be ſent into 
Ireland, and to be Lord-Governor of that kingdom for three 
years, in all affairs beth civil and military, 

As ſoon as Cromwell had received this charge, he loft no time, 
but uſed an incredible expedition in raiſing money, providing of 
hipping, and drawing the forces together for the intended enter- 
prize. The troops marched with great ſpeed to the rendezvous 
at Milford-Haven, there to expect the new Lord Deputy, who 
followed them from London on the 1oth of July. His ſetting 
out was very pompous, being drawn in a ccach with fix horſes, 
and attended by many Members of the Parliament, aud Council 
of State, with the chief of the army; his lite-guard conſiſting of 
eighty men, who had formerly been Commanders, all well 
mounted and accoutred, both them and their ſervants, 1 

Whi 


( 5 ) Banks, as before, P. 137.19. 
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Whilſt Cromwell was making preparations for his voyage, the 
Marquis of Ormond beſieged Dublin; but Colonel Jones, now 
appointed Licutenant-General, ſoon found an opportunity to give 
him a ſpecimen of the valour of the Engliſh. For, with a very 
few forces, comparatively, he fell on the beſiegers, killed four 
thouſand, and took two thouſand five hundred priſoners, together 
with a great quantity of arms and ſtores. Ormond ſoon after 
wrote to Jones tor a liſt of the priſoners taken ; to whom Jones 
laconically replied, My Lord, fince I routed your army, I can- 
% not have the happineſs to know where you are, that I may 
„ wait upon you (r).“ 

There was work enough, however, left for Cromwell, notwith- 
ſtanding this advantage before his arrival. The beating an army 
in the held was not the greateſt part of the buſineſs, while moſt 
of the fortified places, which were numerous, were in the hands 
of the enemy; yet a victory ſo complete, when he expected ra- 
ther to hear of the loſs ct Dublin, was matter of great encou- 
ragement to him. He embarked at Milford-Haven, full of the 
good news, and arrived at Dublin on the 15th of Auguſt, where 
he was received with all poſſible demonſtrations of joy. As he 
paſſed through the city, at a convenient place he made a ſtand, 
and in a ſpeech to the people, declared the cauſe of his coming, 
„% proming not only favour and affection, but rewards and gra- 
4e tuitics, to all that ſhould aſſiſt him in the reduction of their 
« enemies.” He was anſwered with loud applauſes, the people 
crying out that they would live and die with him. 

After the ſoldiers had refreſhed themſelves, Cromwell drew 
them out of the city to a general muſter, where there appeared a 
complete body of fifteen thouſand horſe and foot, out of which 
ten thouſand were crawn for preſent ſervice. With this army he 
advanced towards Drogheda, or 'Tredagh, a ſtrong place, gar- 
riſoned by two thouſand five hundred foot, and three hundred 
horſe, the flower of the army of the Royaliſts, under the com- 
mand of Sir Arthur Afton, an experienced old ſoldier, The 
Marquis of Ormond foreſaw that this place, by reafon of its 
ſituation, would be firlt attempted; and he was in hopes he 
ſhould have time to recruit his army, while Cromwell was 
waſting his forces againſt che town. But no ſooner was the Ge- 
neral come before I redagh, than he ſummoned the Governor to 
ſuriender ; which not being regarded, he immediately hung out 
the red eniign, blocked up the town by land, and ordered Ayi- 
cough with his fleet to do the ſame by ſea ; and being ſenſible of 
the miichiefs of a long ſiege, he would not ſubmit to the com- 
mon forms of approaches, but prepared directly for an aſſault. 

Having piznted a battery on the ſouth- ſide of the town, which 
continued firing for two days, two breaches were made in the 


walls, by which ſome regiments of foot immediately entered. 
But 


{ - ) Harris's Life of Cromwell, P. 228, 
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But theſe being repulſed by the defendants, Cromwell drew out 
a freſh reſerve of foot, and in perſon bravely entered at their 
head. This example inſpired the ſoldiers with ſuch courage, that 
none were able to ſtand before them ; and having now gained the 
town, they made a terrible ſlaughter, putting all they met with, 
who were in arms, to the ſword. Cromwell had given ſuch or- 
ders, to diſcourage other places from making oppoſition, Aſ- 
ton's men, however, did not fall unrevenged; for they deſpe- 
rately diſputed every corner of the ſtreets, and finding theſe too 
hot, they retired to the churches and ſteeples. About an hun- 
dred of them were blown up together in St. Peter's church ; only 
one man eſcaping, who leaped trom the tower, and had quarter 
given him, Thoſe who would not ſurrender upon ſummons, 
were cloſely ſhut up and guarded, in order to ſtarve them out; 
and of thoſe who did ſurrender, all the Officers and every tenth 

rivate man were killed, and the reſt thruſt on ſhip-board for 

arbadoes. The conqueſt of this town was eſteemed fo extraor- 
dinary an atchievement, that O-Neal, at the hearing of it, ſwore 
a great Cath, ** That if Cromwell had taken Tredagh by ſtorm, 
if he ſhould ſtorm Hell he would take it (2).“ 

Cromwell has been much reprcached for the ſlaughter which 
he cauſed to be made at Drogheda; which has been generally 
conſidered as cruel and inhuman. And it mutt be confeſſed, 
ſays Dr. Harris, that orders ifſued for putting to the ſword, and 
giving no quarter, ſound very N the ears of the hu- 
mane and benevolent. And it were to have been wiſhed, that 
ſuch orders had never been given or executed by any General of 
rank and character. Though, if ever ſuch treatment is juſtifi- 
able, it is in ſuch a caſe as this, where the known diſpoſition and 
behaviour of the ſufferers are remarkably barbarous, inhuman, 
and cruel. Cromwell, in his letter to the Speaker, dated Dub- 
lin, September 17, 1649, owned that he forbade to ſpare any that 
were in arms in the town; and he thought, he ſaid, “that they 
put to the ſword about two thouſand men the firſt night 
* they entered; that the next day one of the towers which had 
held out, having ſubmitted, their Officers were knocked on the 
* head, and every tenth man of the ſoldiers killed, and the ret 
*+* ſhipped for the Barbadoes.“ “ am perſuaded,” adds he, 
that this is a righteous judgment of GOD upon theſe barba- 
* rous wretches, who have imbrued their hands in fo much in- 
nocent blood, and that it will tend to prevent the effuon of 
blood for the future; which are the ſatis factory grounds to 
ſuch actions, which, otherwiſe, cannot but work remorle and 
** regret,” This is ſaying the moſt for the juſtification of the 
ſact ( w). . 

Vol. V. 3. K The 
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(nu) Critical Review of the Life of Cromwell, P. 42, 43. ( wo } Hiſtori- 
cal and Critical Account of the Lile of Oliver Cromwell, F. 229. 
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The flaughter at Drogheda ſtruck ſo much terror into the 
Iriſh, that all the other places round about ſurrendered, few of 
them waiting ſo much as for a ſummons. Dundalk was aban- 
doned ſo precipitately, that the garriſon left their cannon behind 
them on the platforms. Cromwell, therefore, finding his name 
ſufficient at this time in the North, did not march any farther 
that way, but returned to beſiege Wexſord, taking in Killing- 
kerick and Arkloe-caitie by the way. 

Having ſummoned Wexford, and received a dubious anſwer 
from Colonel Synnot, the Governor, the General waited till he 
might have an explanation. In this view he correſponded with 
him by ſeveral papers. But finding that Synnot's whole intent 
was to protract time, while the Earl of Caftlehaven with five 
hundred men came to his aſũſtance, Cromwell applied himſelf to 
ſtorming the caſtle. A ſmall breach being made, Commiſſioners 
were ſent from the beſieged, to treat of a ſurrender: but it was 
now too late; for no ceſſation having been agreed upon, the 
guns continued firing, the breach was made wider, the guard 
quitted the caſtle, and ſome of Cromwell's men entered it. The 
enemy obſerving this, quitted their itations in all parts; fo that 
the others getting over the walls, poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
town without any great oppoſtion. Here, as weil as at Drog- 
heda, none were ſuffered to live that they found in arms. In this 
town great riches were taken, and ſome ſhips ſeized in the har- 
hour, that had much interrupted the trade on that coaſt: and the 
ſeverity here uſed had the fame cfieR as at Drogneda ; the terror 
ſpread to all the towns and forts along the coaſt, as far as Dublin, 
which ſaved Oliver tae trouble even of ſummoaing them. 

The winter now coming on, and it being a very wet ſeaſon, 
Cromwell's troops ſuffered much from the weather, and the flux 
then taging amonyſt them. Many thought thee reaſons ſhould 
have obliged him, tor the preſcut, to put a ſtop to his conqueſts; 
but he was of another mind. The difficulties the Marquis of 
Ormond met with in bringing a new army into the field, the an- 
tient diſagreement again breaking out between the Popith conte- 
derates and him, the ſecret intelligence held by Cromwell in the 
province of Munſter, and the mighty affairs that called him back 
to England, were to him more powerful motives: for continuing 
the war, than the winter was to interrupt his progreſs, 

Being thus reſolved, he marched towards Roſs, a ſtrong town 
upon the Barrow, The Lord Taaſfe was Governor of this place, 
ao had a potent garriſon with him; and the better to tecure 
it, Ormond, Caſtlehaven, and the Lord Ardes, reinforced it with 
fifteen hundred men, However, Cromwell appeared b-iore the 
town, and ſummoned the Governor to ſurrender it to the Parlia- 
ment of England; declaring, that © he endeavoured, as much 
4 nas poſſible, to avoid the cftuiion of blood.” No anſwer was at 
preſcut returned, till the gicat guns began to play; when the 
Governor, being appreheuſive of the ſame uſage that other gar- 
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riſons had met with, was willing to treat; which being allowed, 
they came to this agreement : © That the town be Fa Trove up 
to the Lord-General Cromwell, and they within march away 
with bag and baggage, to Kilkenny.” Fifteen hundred of them 
accordingly did ſo ; but fix hundred, being Engliſh, revolted to 
Cromwell. In the mean time Kingſale, Corke, Youghall, Ban- 
donbridge, and other garriſons, voluntarily declared for the con- 
queror ; which places proved of great uſe in the reduction of 
Munſter, and of all Ireland. 

After Cromwell had made himſelf maſter of Roſs, he laid a 
bridge of boats over the Barrow, and ſat down before Duncan- 
non : but this place —— ſo well provided with neceſſaries, that 
he judged it would be loſing time to tarry there, he quickly roſe, 
and marched into the county of Kilkenny, where the Marquis of 
Ormond, being joined by Inchequin, ſeemed reſolved to give 
him battle. Ormond's army, both horſe and foot, was ſuperior 
to Cromwell's, which was much weakened by continual duty, 


difficult marches, the flux, and other diſeaſes. Notwithſtanding 


which, the Marquis, upon the approach of the enemy, drew off 
without making any attempts, or ſtriking one ſtroke, Hereupon 
Eniſtegoe, a little town five miles from Roſs, was reduced by Co- 
lonel Abbot ; and Colonel Reynolds coming before Carrick, di- 
vided his men into two parties, with one of which he cntered a 
gate, while he amuled the garriſon with the other, and ſo took a 
aumber of priſoners without the loſs of one man. 

Cromwell, after this, took Paſſage-fort, and made an attempt 
upon Waterford : but the winter heing far advanced, and the 
weather very bad, he thought proper to retire into quarters for a 
ſhort time. But even while the army was in winter quarters, our 
vigilant General could not be inactive, He viſited all the garri- 
ſons that were in his poſſeſſion in Munſter, and gave orders for 
affairs, both civil and military. When the Mayor of Kingſale 
delivered him the keys, he returned them not again, according to 
cuſtom, but gave them to Colonel Stubber the Governor; his 
reaſon for which was, that the Mayor being both a Papiſt and 
an Iriſhman, he could not ſafely be truſted With ſuch an impor— 
tant place, 

The Parliament at this time being apprehenſive of ſome de- 
ſigns carrying on in Scotland, which might require the Lord 
Lieutenant's preſence, ordered the Spezker to write for him 
over: but the letter not reaching him till the latter end of 
March, he had taken the field before, and proceeded far in the 
reduction of Ireland. Though he came not into winter-quarters 
till December, yet ſcarce was January over, but he divided his 
army into two bodies, the more to diſtreſs the Marquis of Or- 
mond. One party he commanded himſelf, and gave the other to 
Ireton; and theſe were to march into the enemy's quarters tuo 
leveral ways, and to meet near Kilkenny. Cromwell's rout was 


over the Blackwater, towards the counties of Limerick and Tip- 
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perary; and by the way he took in a caſtle called Kilkenny, 
Cloghern-houſe, and Raghill-caſtle. 

Having with difficulty paſſed the river Shewer, at ten one night 
he arrived before Feathard, a garriſon town under one Butler, and 
immediately ſent a trumpeter to ſummon it. But they ſhot at the 
trumpeter, and declared, that the night was not a fit time to ſend 
a ſummons in. Hereupon Cromwell prepared to ſtorm, which 
brought the Governor to a treaty, and the next morning Feat- 
hard was ſurrendered upon articles. 

Calan, a ſtrong place, defended by three caſtles, was next to be 
attacked. Here he was joined by lreton, Reynolds, and Zan- 
key, whoſe ſoldiers together — 4 a conſiderable body. They 
ſtormed the caſtles one after another, and carried them all in the 
ſpace of one day : upon which the whole garriſon, except But- 
ler's troops, who ſurrendered before the cannon were fired, were 
put to the ſword, After the ſoldiers had refreſhed themſelves in 
the town, they marched back to Feathard, by the way taking the 
caſtles of Cnoctoter and Builynard ; which were ſoon followed 
by Kiltenon, Arſenon, Coher, and Dundrum (x). 

Cromwell had now entirely ſubdued all the places of impor- 

2nce, except Limerick, Waterford, Clonmell, Galloway, and 

Kilkenny. Theſe were all towns of conſiderable ſtrength, and 
would neceſſarily take up ſome time. He reſolved, however, to 
attempt the laſt ; and, with that view, ſent orders to Colonel 
Hewſon, the new Governor of Dublin, to bring him all the 
forces he could draw out of the garriſons on that fide, Accord- 
ingly Hewſon joined him near Gowram, a populous and ſtrong 
town, governed by one Hammond, who returncd a very reſolute 
anſwer, upon being ſummoned to ſurrender. 'The great guns 
upon this began to play, and did ſuch execution, as obliged 
Hammond to demand a parley: but the only terms he could 
now obtain were, That the common ſoldiers ſhould have their 
« lives, and the Oficers be diſpoſed of as the General thought 
de fit,” The place being thus delivered up, Hammond, and all 
the commiſſion Otlicers but one, were the next day ſhot to death; 
and the Popith t'rieft, their Chaplain, was hanged. 

Proceeding now to Kilkenny, (which, beſides its ordinary gar» 
riſon, had been reintorced from the neighbouring towns that ſur- 
rendered), When hc came within a mile of the walls, Cromwell 
ſuramoned Sir Waiter Butler, the Governor, an- the corporation, 
to deliver up the city : which they refuſing to do, he drew nearer, 
and erected a battery in the moſt convenient place, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition from within. Wich about one hundred ſhot a 
breach was opened, at which the ſoldiers engaged the enemy, 
while Colonel Ewer, with one thouſand foot, gained another part 
of the city, called Iriſh- town. The beſieged, however, were ſo 
deſperate, that neither could Cromwell enter the breach, nor 

Ewer 


(x) Cruical Review al thc Lile of Cromwell, P. 43-47. 
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Ewer gain the bridge which led into the heart of the place, But 
a little conſideration brought the Governor to other meaſures ; 
and, after a day's debate, it was agreed, ** That the caſtle and 
« city ſhould be delivered up to Cromwell, with all the arms, 
ammunition, and public ſtores ; that the inhabitants ſhould be 
«« protected in their perſons, goods, and eſtates, only paying two 
thouſand pounds to Cromwell's army; and that the Gover- 
«© nor, Officers, and ſoldiers, ſhould march away with bag and 
« baggage.” Thus was Kilkenny, which had been the nurſe 
of the late rebellion, and the . of the ſupreme Connell. 
reduced to the Parliament's obedience in leſs than a week, chiefly 
by the vigilance, activity, and indefatigable induſtry of the Lord 
General Cromwell, who frequently, on theſe deſperate occaſions, 
expoſed himſelf to the moſt imminent dangers (). 

Having ſettled the affairs of Kilkenny, Cromwell marched to 
Carrick, in order to proceed on farther action. But firſt he wrote 
a letter to the Speaker of the Parliament, giving an account of 
the taking of Kilkenny, and ſeveral other places; confeſſing that 
he had received many private intimations of the Parliament's 
* — as to his coming home; but that as he did not receive 

is Honour's letter till the army was in the field, and had not 
ſince heard any thing further of the Parliament's reſolution, he 
thought himſelf obliged to wait for a more clear expreſſion of 
their will, to which he was always ready to ſubmit.“ 

About this time the Marquis of Ormond, and his aſſociates, 
appointed a meeting in Weſt-meath, to conſider of ſome way to 
ſupport their cauſe, which was ruined almoſt every where. The 
reſult of their conference was, that they ſhould moleſt the Eng- 
liſh in their quarters, thereby to protract time, till they had an op- 
portunity of leaving the kingdom. But Cromwell, without fear- 
wg their motions, ſat down before Clonmell, in which was 2 gar- 
riſon of two thouſand foot, and one hundred and twenty horte: 
and as ſoon as a fiege was formed, he detached Colonel Reynolds 
and Sir Theophilus Jones, with two thouſand five hundred horſe, 
foot, and dragoons, to prevent Ormond's deſign. Sir Charles 
Coote alſo took the field with three thouſand men, with the ſame 
intent. But the Marquis ſhifting from place to place, to avoid 
fighting, Colonel Reynold, that his men might not remain idle, 
beſieged Tecrogham. In the mean time, the Lord Broghili, 
with another detachment, defeated the Biſhop of Roſs, who was 
marching with five thouſand men to relieve Clonmell. Many 
conſiderable perſons were here taken, and among them the 
Biſhop himſelf, who was carried to a caſtle kept by his owa 
forces, and there hanged before the walls, in fight of the garri- 
ſon ; which fo diſcouraged them, that they immediately furrcu- 
dered to the Parliament's forces. This Biſhop was uſed w ſay, 

There 
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« There was no way of curing the Engliſh, but by hanging 
* them.” 

Theſe advantages were a ſpur to the ſoldiers that lay before 
Clonmell, and made them reſolute in the buſineſs, notwithſtand- 
ing the vigorous reſiſtance they met with. The active Cromwell, 
having ſummoned O-Neal, the Governor, to no purpoſe, pro- 
— to his uſual method of ſtorming. The great guns being 
planted, a breach was ſoon opened, which the beſiegers courage- 
ouſly entered; and, in ſpite of the bravery of the beſieged, kept 
their ground, till after four hours fighting, with doubtful ſuccels, 
they carried all before them. This was looked upon to be the 
hotteſt ſtorm, of ſo long continuance, that had ever been known, 
But the ſubduing of Clonmell, though with ſo much difficulty, 
occaſioned the ſurrender of ſeveral other garriſons. 

While the Lord-General was thus victorious in one part of 
Ireland, his Deputies, with the parties under them, were no leſs 
ſucceſsful in others: and his proceeding ſo proſperouſly in his af- 
fairs, and obtaining thereby ſo great ſway, occaſioned a book to 
be diſperſed about this time, intitled, The character of King 
« Cromwell ;”” which, though ſuppreſied as a libel, was received 
as a kind of prophecy. AT, 2 by his politic government 
in Ireland, both in civil and military affairs, and the great ſucceſs 
of his enterprizes, Cromwell obtained a very great intereſt, both 
here and there, both in the Officers of the army, and the Parlia- 
ment: only the Scots and Preſbyterians were generally no fa- 
vourers of him. He was now preparing to take Waterford and 
Duncannon, and had actually blocked up Waterford, when about 
the middle of May, by a new order, or rather requeſt of the Par- 
liament, he was obliged to leave the finiſhing of his conqueſts to 
his ſon-in-law Ireton, whom, for that purpoſe, he conſtituted 
Lord-Deputy. And fo ſucceisful was Ircton in his commiſſion, 
that he very ſpeeuily took Waterford and Limerick, and left very 
few places in the hands of the enemy ; but he died of the plague 
ſhortly after. 

It was about nine months that Cromwell was in Ireland; in 
which inconſiderable time he performed more than any King of 
England had been able to doin a much greater number of years, 
Before he left the kingdom, in order to weaken the Iriſh, he con- 
trived means fer tranſporting no leſs than forty thouſand of them 
out of their country into foreign ſervice, few of whom ever re- 
turned again. He alſo ſettled the civil affairs, and the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice; after which he embarked for England, and 
ſailed home, as it were, in triumph. At Briſtol, he was thrice ſa- 
juted by the great guns, and welcomed with many other demon- 
{rations of joy. Dr. Bate ſays, * Cromwell quickly returning 
home, crowned wich victories and ſucceſs, in a triumphant 
manner entered London amidit a crowd of attendants, friends, 
citizens, and Members of Parliament, guarded by a troop of 
* hozſe, anda regiment of foot, and, amongit them, Fairfax him- 
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« ſelf went out two miles to meet him, and congratulate his ar- 
« rival. Being come to Tyburn, where a great crowd of ſpec- 
« tators were gathered together, a certain flatterer, pointing with 
* his finger to the multitude, ** Good Gop ! Sir, (ſaid he) what 
« a number of people come to welcome you home ?” He 
«* ſmiling, made anſwer, © But how many more, do you think, 
« would flock together to ſee me hanged ?” 

Whitlocke ſays, that © at Hyde Park he was ſaluted with great 
guns, and a volley of ſhot, from Col. Bark ſtead's regiment, and 
« lodged in Whitehall.” And © on the iſt of June, 1650, there 
« were great ceremonies and appearances of joy upon the coming 
* of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to London. Moſt of the 
« perions of quality, the Members of Pariiament, and Officers 
« of the army about town, paid their viſits to him, and congratu- 
© Jated the ſafe arrival of his Excellency after ſo many dangers 
both by ſea and land, wherein GOD had proſpered him, and 
the wonderful ſucceſs which he had given him (z).“ When 
he rcſumed his feat in Parliament, the Speaker, in an elegant 
ſpeech, returned him the thanks of the Houſe for his great and 
faithful ſervices in Ireland. After which, the Lord-Lieutenant 
gave them a particular account of the ſtate and condition of that 
kingdom, 

The laſt war in which Cromwell was perſonally engaged, was 
againſt the Scots, and other partizans of King — the Se- 
cond, In leſs than a month after his return from Ireland, he was 
employed in this new expedition, which took him up much time 
and labour, It is well known, that the Scots oppoſed the mea- 
ſures of King Charles the Firſt; that they marched an army into 
England, joined the Parliament, and helped to reduce him to a 
late of capi ivity. But they ſtopped ſhort here, very violently 
oppoſed his trial and condemnation, and entirely diſapproved 
the putting him to death. The Scots afterwards ient Commiſ- 
ſioners to the Hague, to the ſon of the late King, afterwards 
Charles II. to acquaint him on what terms they would receive 
him as their Sovereign; the chief of which was, „ that he 
* ſhould conſorm to both the Covenants, and oblige others to do 
the ſame,” The treaty between Charles and the Scots was 
long on foot, his Majeſty, in the mean time, ſhifting from place to 
place for his ſecurity ; ull at laſt, by his granting a commiſſion to 
the Marquis of Montroſe, who was hated by the Kirk, the King 
had like to have ſpoiled ail. But upon the execution of the 
Marquis, and a freſh application from the covenanters, Charles 
conſented in June, 1950, to all their demands, and arrived in 
Scotland on the 16th of that month, having ſigned the covenants 
before he ſet foot on ſhore. 

The Parliament of Scotland, hereupon, began to raiſe forces 
for the King's ſervice ; with which, it was ſuppoſed, they in- 

| tended 
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tended to invade England, While theſe preparations were car. 
rying on in Scotland, the Commonwealth here were providin 
for their own ſecurity ; and it was with a view to this, that they 
had ſent for Cromwell from Ireland. He, as ſoon as he arrived, 
perſuaded the Council not to be behind-hand with the enemy, but 
to prevent the Scots from invading England, by carrying the war 
directly into Scotland. Some ſcrupulous men, however, and 
among them General Fairfax, objected to this, as being contrary 
to the covenant between the two nations. To which it was an- 
ſwered, ** That the Scots had already broken the covenant, and 
that therefore it was not now binding on the one ſide, after it 
had been diſſolved on the other.” So that they came at length 
to this reſolution, ** That having a ſormed army, well provided 
ard experienced, they would march it forthwith into Scotland, to 
prevent the Scots marching into England, and the miſeries that 
might attend ſuch an invaſion.” The Lord General Fairfax, 
being again conſulted herein, ſeemed at firſt to like the deſign ; 
but having been afterwards periuaded by the Preſbytcrian Mi- 
nifters, and his own Lady, who was a great patroneſs of them, he 
declared, © That he was not ſatisfied, that there was a juſt ground 
for the Parliament of England, to fend their army to invade Scot- 
land; but in'caſe the Scots ſhould invade England, then he was 
ready to engage againſt them in defence of his own country,” 
The Council of State being ſomewhat troubled at the Lord-Ge- 
neral's ſcruples, appointed a Committee to confer with him, in 
order to ſ:tisfy him of the juſtice and lawfulneſs of this under- 
taking. The chief Members of this Committee were Cromwell, 
Lambert, Harriſon, St. John, and Whitlocke. 

Cromwell opened the conference; and after ſome previous 
diſcourie between the Lord-General and the Committee, his Ex- 
ceilency acquainted them with the ground of his diff.tisfaQtion, 
declaring, 'That he did not ſce the Scots had given ſufficient 
cauſe for this invaſion of their country by the Engliſh,” Upon 
which Cromwell expreſſed himſelf thus: I conleſs, my Lord, 
that if they have given us no cauſe to invade them, it will not 
«« be jufligable in us to do it; and to make war upon them with- 
out a fufficient ground fer it, wil! be contrary to that which in 
«* cenficience we ought to do, and diſpleaſing both to GOD and 
good men. But, my Lord, if they have invaded us, as your 
* Lordfhip knows they have done, ſince the national covenant, 
and contrary to it, in that action of the Duke of Hamilton, 
* winch was by order and authority from the Parliament of that 
«+ kingdom, and ſo the act of the whole nation by their repre- 
„ fentatives : and if they now give us too much cauſe of ſuſpi- 
** £160 that they intend another invaſion upon us, joining with 
«+ tkeir King, with whom they have made a. full agreement, 
** without tne aſſent or privity of this Commonwealth, and are 
' very buly at this preſent in raiſing forces and money to carry 
** on their deſigu: if theſe things are not a ſufficient ground and 
„ caule 
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« cauſe for us to endeavour to provide for the ſafety of our own 
„ country, and to prevent the miſeries which an invaſion of the 
% Scots would bring upon us, I humbly ſubmit it to your Excel- 
„ Jency's judgment. That they have formerly invaded us, and 
« brought a war into the bowels of our country, is known to 
« all, wherein GOD was pleaſed to bleſs us with ſucceſs againſt 
«« them; and that they now intend a new invaſion upon us, I do 
« ag really believe, and have as good intelligence of, as we can 
« of any thing not yet acted. Therefore I ſay, my Lord, that, 
„upon theſe grounds, I think we have a moſt juſt cauſe to begin, 
« orratherto return and requite their hoſtility firſt begun upon us; 
« and thereby to free our country (if GOD ſhall be pleaſed to 
« aſſiſt us, and I doubt not but he will), from the great miſery 
« and calamity of having an army of Scots within our country. 
« That there will be a war between us, I fear is unavoidable. 
„ Your Exce!lency will ſoon determine whether it will be better 
« to have this war in the bowels of another country, or our 
« own ; and that it will be in one of them, I think it is without 
« ſcruple (a).“ But no arguments could prevail on General 
Fairfax, who declared that his conſcience was not ſatisfied as 
to the juſtice of this war ; and, therefore, that he might be no 
hindrance to the Parliament's deſigns, he deſired to lay down his 
commiſſion, Upon which Cromwell ſpoke again, as follows : 
I am very ſorry your Lordſhip ſhould have thoughts of lay- 
ing down your commiſſion, by which GOD hath bleſſed 
ou in the performance of ſo many eminent ſervices for the 
— I pray, my Lord, contider all your faithful ſer- 
« yants, as who are under you, and defire to ſerve under no 
« other General, It would be a great diſcouragement to all of 
« us, and a great diſcouragement to the affairs of the Parlia- 
ment, for our noble General to entertain any thoughts of lay- 
* ing down his commiſſion.” But all this would not do; Fair- 
fax ſtill continued in the ſame mind, though Cromwell and the 
other Officers in this Committee continued to be moſt earneſt in 
perſuading him to continue his commiſſion ; and yet, it is ſaid, 
there was cauſe enough to believe that they did not over-much 
deſire it. Ludlow ſays, that Cromwell preſſed the Council of 
State, that notwithſtanding the unwillingneis of the Lord Fair- 
fax to command upon this occaſion, taey would yet continue 
him to be General of the army; profeſſing for his own part, 
* that he would rather chuſe to ſerve under him in his poſt, than 
to command the greateſt army in Europe.“ He allo informs 
us, that the fore-mentioned Committee was appointed upon the 
motion of Lieutenant-General Cromwell; “ who,” ſays he, 
* aCted his part to the life, that I really thought him in earneſt.“ 


Vol. V. 3. L Thus 
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Thus Cromwell and his party carried it againſt Fairfax, who 

thereupon laid down his commiſſion ; though he was ſeemingly 
much perſuaded to the contrary, The Parliament were at no 
loſs for one to ſucceed in that great office ; for having ſuffici- 
cently experienced the valour, conduct, and abilities of Cromwell, 
who had in fact been long at the head of the army, though only 
Lieutenant-General in name, they ſoon voted, one and all, that 
he ſhould be their General; and ſo an Act paſſed, “ for conſti- 
„ tuting and appointing Oliver Cromwell, Eſq; to be Captain- 
«© General in Chief of all the forces raiſed, and to be raiſed, by 
« authority of Parliament, within the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land.“ 

Before his departure for Scotland, Cromwell moved the Coun- 
cil that he might be eaſed of the affairs of Ireland. But he 
could only obtain to have five others joined with him in the 
commiſſion for governing that kingdom, who were Ludlow, Ire- 
ton, Colonel John Jones, Major Salway, and one Mr. Weaver ; 
any three of whom were to make a Committee. And now 
Cromwell, as Lord-General, ſet out for the North, after the 
army, and received great demonſtrations of reſpect as he paſſed 
along. At York he was attended, and magnificently enter- 
tained, by the corporation; but ſtaid no longer than to order 
ſupplies for the army. 

The Committee of Eſtates in Scotland, before this, ſeemed to 
be ſurprized at the news of an Engliſh army's marching north- 
wards ; and they endeavoured to amuſe the Parliament of Eng- 
land by pacific declarations. But the Parliament was not to be 
trifled with: and Cromwell leaving York, came to Northaller- 
ton and Da:lington, being ſaluted, as he paſſed by, with the ord- 
.nance, At Durham he was met with by Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, 
who conducted him to Newcaſtle, and there gallantly entertained 
him. From Newcaltle he haftencd to Berwick, and cauſed a ge- 
neral review of the army on Haggerton- moor, where he was re- 
ceived with great demonſtrations of joy, by a gallant body of 
five thouſand horſe, and eleven thouſand foot. From Berwick he 
ſent the army's declaration into Scotland, containing the grounds 
of their march into that kingdom. One copy hereof was con- 
veyed to the Scotch Central, another to the Parliament, and a 
third to the Committee of Eſtates. 

While the Lord-General Cromwell was thus upon the verge 
of Scotland, he drew out the army upon a hill, within Berwick 
bounds, where they had a full proipett of the adjacent country, 

and made a {pecech-.to them, exhorting them to be faithful and 
courageous, and then not to doubt of a bleiiing from GOD, and 
1: encouragement from himſelf. This ſpeech was auſwered with 
loud and unanimous acciatnations from the ſoldiers z who being 
ordered to march, entered Scotland with a ſhout, That night 
they quartered ncar the Lord Mordington's caiile, where the Ge- 
neral cauſed proclamation to be made, that none, on pain of 
death, 
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death, ſhould offer violence to the perſons or effects of any in 
Scotland, not found in arms; and that none, on the ſame pe- 
nalty, ſhould ſtraggle half a mile from their quarters, without 
ſpecial licence. | 

The next day they arrived at Dunbar, where they were re- 
cruited with proviſions, by ſhips ſent thither from England for 
that parpoſe ; the Scots having taken care, before-hand, that the 
country from Berwick to Edinburgh ſhould afford them nothing. 
From — they marched to Haddington, within twelve miles 
of Edinburgh. And in all this march they did not ſee one 
Scotchman under ſixty years of age, nor any youth above ſix, 
and but very few women and children; the Scotch Clergy having 
aſſured the people, ** that the Engliſh would cut the throats of 
all the men between fixty and ſixteen years of age, cut off the 
right hands of all the youth between fixtzen and fix, burn the 
„% women's breaſts with hot irons, and deſtroy all before them.“ 

After the army's removal from Haddington, they underſtood 
that the enemy was diſpoſed to give them battle on a heath called 
Gladſmoor. The Engliſh hereupon too care to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the place before them: hut the Scots did not think lit 
to appear, though Oliver did all that lay in his power to provoke 
them to it. Some ſkirmiſhes, however, happened, about the 
poſſeſſion of a place called Arthur's-hill, which the Engliſh 
made themſelves matters of, 

As he could not draw the Scots to ation, Cromwell inteaded 
to have begun with them ; but was prevented by a great rain, 
and obliged to draw off his army towards Muſcleborough. The 
enemy, upon his retreat, did all they could to diſtreſs his army, 
and put his rear-guard into ſome confuſion; but were ſoon re- 
pulſed by A , mock Lambert, and Colonel Whalley, the 
King ſtanding all the white on a cattle to ſee the encounter. Be- 
tween three and four o'clock the next morning, the Engliſh were 
attacked in their quarters, at Muſeleborough, with great fury, 
the enemy being animated by ſome of their Minigers: bat vic- 
tory was {till on their fide ; for they routed the Scots, and pur- 
ſucd them within half a league of Edinburgh, killing ſeveral, 
aad taking many priſoners, Cromwell got much applauſe after 
this action, by ſeuding the chief of the Scotch Otlicers, who 
were wounded and taken, in his own coach to Edinburgh. Tnis 
vindicated him, in a great meaſure, from the reports that had 
been given out of his cruelty. 

Cromwell finding he could not provoke the Scots to an en- 
gagement, removed to Peaclaad-hilis, aud there pitched his tents 
within fight of Edinburgh. About the ſame time he executed a 
derjeant, for plundering a houſe contrary to his declaration. He 
lo, at the requeſt of the Scots, appointed a conierence, in which 
he was aſſured, ** that wen opportunity ſerved, it ſhould be ſeen 
** tat they wanted not courage to give him battle.“ While he 
lay here, he advanced one day atthe head of a party, in order to 
8 New 
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ſhew how ready he was to engage ; when one of the Scots, whe 
knew him, fired a carbine at him : upon which Cromwell called 
out with great compoſure, and told him, ** that if he had been 
one of his ſoldiers, he ſhould have been caſhiered for firing ſo 
«© wide of the mark.“ 

Cromwell encountered great difficulties before he could brin 
the Scots to an action; but he at length effectuated his pur ole 
by drawing them to engage him at the battle of Dunbar. The 
Scots were more than double in number to the Engliſh, being 
about twenty-ſeven thouſand, whereas Cromwell's army was but 
twelve thouſand. Some ſay the Scots had in their army about 
thirty thouſand horſe and foot; and that the Engliſh were re- 
duced to ten thouſand at moſt. However, the Scots were totally 
routed by Cromwell ; about four thouſand were killed on the 
ſpot, and in the purſuit, and tea thouſand taken priſoners, many 
of whom were deſperately wounded. Fifteen thouſand arms, all 
the artillery and ammunition, with above two hundred colours, 
were alſo taken ; and all with the loſs of ſcarce three hundred 
Engliſh. 

After the Lord-General Cromwell had gained this victory, he 
ſent Lambert to attempt Edinburgh, the capital, and ſecure 
Leith, that the Engliſh ſhips might the more conveniently ſupply 
the army. Lambert took poſſeſſion of both on the ſame day, 
they having been deſerted by the Scots, and found there ſeveral 
pieces of ordnance, many arms, and a conſiderable quantity of 

roviſions. But though the Engliſh were maſters of the town, 

dinburgh caſtle ſtill remained in the hands of the enemy; yet 
this, though judged impregnable, was at laſt reduced by our vic- 
torious General (5). 

Many other places ſurrendered to Cromwell, whoſe extraordi- 
nary ſucceſſes in Scotland threw King Charles II. who had been 
lately crowned at Scone, into great perplexity, and put him upon 
making an irruption into Englaud. His fate ſeemed to depend 
upon the ſucceſs of one battle, and being much nearer to Eng- 
land than Cromwell, who could not over-take him till ſeveral 
days, he was in hopes to ſtrengthen himſelf greatly, by the 
coming in of thoſe who were well affected to him in the North, 
The affair being reſolved on, Charles ſent expreſſes to all his 
friends, that they might be ready to receive him, and on the eth 
of Auguſt he entered England by the way of Carliſle, with 
about 1:xteen thouſand men. This ſudden invaſion alarmed the 
hole Engliſh nation, eſpecially the Parliament; but Cromwell 
aſſured them by letter, “ that he would overtake the encmy, and 
give a good account of them, before they came near London.“ 
Accordingly he ordered Lambert to follow the King immedi— 
ately with ſeven or eight hundred horſe, and to draw as many 
others as he could from the ccuntry militia; and to moleſt the 

King“ 


{ b ) Banks, P. 61-66. 
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King's march as much as poſſible, g being near, and obliging 
i 


him to march cloſe ; not engaging his own party in any ſharp 
action, without a manifeſt advantage, but keeping himſelf entire 
till the army came up. 

The militia of moſt counties was now drawn into the field, in 
order to obſtruct the King's march. An Act was publiſhed, de- 
claring, * that no perſon ſhould hold any correſpondence with 
Charles Stuart, or his party, or give them encouragement or aſ- 
ſiſtance, under pain of high treaſon.” And now Cromwell, 
having ſettled the affairs of Scotland, and left Monk with a 
ſtrong party, to ſecure that kingdom, entered England with the 
remainder of the army; and on the 12th of Auguſt croſſed the 
Tine, upon the banks of which river he gave the ſoldiers ſome 
repoſe ; the corporation of Newcaſtle, in the mean time, bring- 
ing them plenty of proviſions, | 

he King's army marched through Lancaſhire, where at the 
head of it he was proclaimed, as he paſſed along, in all th: mar- 
ket towns. But he met not with that encouragement which he 
expected; for beſides that the Scots daily deſerted him, the coun- 
try people did not come in as he believed they would. The 
paſſage of Warrington-bridge, in Cheſhire, was ſharply conteſted 
with him by Lambert; but at laſt the King carried it, and con- 
tinuing on his march with great expedition, on the 23d of Au- 
guſt he came to Worceſter, which he entered after ſome oppoſi- 
tion; and looking upon it as a convenient place, he determined 
to ſettle there with his army, and wait the coming of the enemy. 

In the mean time, General Cromwell having retreſhed his ſol- 
diers near Newcaſtle, immediatcly marched away by Rippon, 
Doncaſter, Mansfield, and Coventry; and at Keinton joined 
with the reſt of the Parliament's forces, under Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Fleetwood, Major-General Deſborough, and Major-General 
Harriſon ; making in all thirty thouſand men. When Crom- 
well had obſerved the poſture of the enemy's army, he begaa with 
an attempt upon Upton-bridge, ſeven miles from Worceſter; de- 
ſigning there, if poſſible, to paſs over his army, Lamdert was 
appointed to manage this affair, who immediately ditpatched a 
{mall party of horſe and dragoons, to ſee what probability there 
was of ſucceeding in the enterprize. 'This party coming to the 
bridge, found it broken down, all but one plank, Over this theſe 
daring fellows paſſed, who finding the Scots took the alarm, pre- 
ſently betook themſelves to a church for ſecurity. Hereupon 
Maſſey, who lay at Upton with about fixty dragoons, and two 
hundred horſe, gave a camiſado on the church : but Major-Ge- 
neral Lambert, having paſſed over a new ſupply of horſe, fell fu- 
riouſly upon the enemy's party, and over-powering them, forced 
them to a retreat; which Maſſey ſupported with ſo much bravery, 
that ſometimes facing, then fighting, and ſo falling off, himſelf 
brought up the rear, and never quitted his ſtation, till he arrived 
with his men at Worczfter, The bridge being thus gained, all 
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poſſible induſtry was uſed to make it up; ſo that Fleetwood's 
army quickly paſſed over; which ill marching forward, they 
laid a bridge over the Teame, which falls into the Severn, about a 
mile beneath Worceiler : and Oliver, in the mean time, cauſed a 
bridge of boats to be laid over the Severn on his fide, for the bet- 
ter conjunction of the army, and that the enemy might be the 
more ſtraightened, 

The Scots drewing out to oppoſe Fleetwood's paſſage, Crom- 
well reſolved to divert their deſign, or to oblige them to fight on 
great diſadvantage : to which end, himſelf in perſon led over the 
river two regiments of foot, Colonel Hacker's horſe, and his own 
life-guard, on that fide of Worceſter which he deſigned to at- 
tack. Whilſt this was doing, Lieutenant-General Fleetwood, aſ- 
ſiſted by two regiments of foot, maintained a brave fight from 
hedge to hedge, which the Scots had lined thick with muſque- 
teers. And indeed they ſtoutly maintained their ground, till Co- 
lonc! Blake's, Gibbons's, and Marſh's regiments, came in, and 
joined with the others againſt them ; upon which they retreated 
to Powick bridge, where they were again engaged by the Colo- 
nels Haines, Cobbet, and Matthews; and perceiving they were 
not able to prevail, they thought ſit at lait to ſecure themſelves 
by flying into Worceſter. 

Preſently after, the King calling a council of war, it was re. 
ſolved to engage Cromwell himielf, Accordingly, they on a 
ſudden ſallicd out againit him wits o much fury, that his in- 
vincible life-guard cculd nor ſuſtain the ſhock, but was forced to 
'rTetiie in ſome diſorder; and his cannon Likewiſe were for ſome 
time in the power of the King's party. But multitudes of freſh 
forces coming in, at latt ture. the {icalz on Cromwell's fide. Ihe 
battle continued for three or {our hours with great fierceneſs and 
various ſucceſs, til: the Scots, being over-powered by Cromwell's 
ſupericr force, were totally routed, flying away in great confuſion 
to jecure themielves. Ihe horte made as fait as they could back 
again towards the North; but the foot ran into the city, being 
cloſely purſued by ſome of the conquerors, who furiouſly flew 
through all the ſtrects, doing ſuch terrible execution, that there 
was nothing to be ſeen for ſome time but blood and ſlaughter. 

As ſoon as Cromwell had forced his way through Sudbury- 
gate, whilſt this party were killing and ſlayiug all they met with, 
ne with ſeme regiments ran up to tte Fort- royal, commanded by 
Colonel Drummond ; and being jut about to ſtorm, he firſt ven- 
-turcd through Whole ſhowers of inet, to offer the Scots quarter, 
if they would preſently ſubmit, and deliver up the fort; which 
they refuſing, he jour rec uced it by force, and without mercy put 
them all to the iword, to tne nun. ber of fifteen hundred men. lu 
the mean time, very coriiderabie parties were ſent after the fiving 
enemy, and the country every where roſe upon them. 

Ihe ſlajn in this battle were rechoncd about four thouſand, 
and the priſoners taken in tae feb), and in the purſuit, amounte'l 
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to about ten thouſand. There were alſo taken all the King's ar- 


tillery and baggage; one hundred and fifty-eight colours, and the 


Royal ſtandard. The King eſcaped, and having wandered ſome 
time in diſguiſe about England, he at laſt found means to em- 
bark, and landed ſafely at Dieppe in France. This great victory, 
which was juſtly looked upon as the deciſion of the grand cauſe 
between the King and the Commonwealth, was obtained by Ge- 
neral Cromwell on the zd of September, 1651 (Cc). 

Cromwell, having given this deadly blow to all the King's 

arty (4), ſtaid no longer at Worceſter, than to ſee the walls of 
it levelled with the ground, and the dikes filled with earth; 
thereby to curb the difaffetion of the inhabitants. This done, 
he marched up in a triumphant manner to London, driving four 
or five thouſand priſoners before him. Beyond Ayl. ſbury he was 
met by four Commiſſioners from the Parliament, whom they ſent 
to pay him all poſſible marks cf honour and elteem, Whitlocke, 
who was one of the Commiſiioners, tells us, That they met the 
« General near Ayleſbury, delivered their meſſage, and he re- 
« ceived them with all kindneſs and reſpect: that he gave each 
© of them a horſe, and two Scots prifoners, as a token of his 
„ thankful reception of the Parhameut's regard, in ſending 
« them to meet and congratulate him.” Cromwell was alſo 
met at Acton by the Speaker, the Lord Preſident Bradſhaw, many 
Members of Parliament, and the Council of State, with th. Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Slerifis; and, entering London in a 
coach of ſtate, was received with all poſſible demonſtrations of 
joy. And to crown all, the Parliament reſolved that lands of in- 
heritance, to the yearly value of 400 l. belonging to the State, 
ſhould be ſettled upon the Lord-General Cromwell and his heirs, 
as a mark of favour from the Parliament for his great and emi- 
nent ſervices to the Commonwealth (g). 

Notwithſtanding the many evidences which Cromwell gave of 
the greateſt military talents, and of the moſt ſearleſs intrepidity, 
Lord Holles, his cotempo ary, who hated him, ridiculouily at- 
tempted to caſt on him the reproach of cowardice, on the pre- 
tended evidence of one Colonel Dalbier, and Major-General 
Crawtord (5). But it would be a treſpaſs on the reader's pa- 
tience to attempt to clear Cromwell from ſo abſurd an imputa- 
tion. How (ſays Mr. Walpole) would a Judicatory in the 
« temple of Fame laugh at ſuch witneſſes 2s Major General 
« Crawford and a Colonel Dalbier! Cæſar aud Cromwell are 
* not amenable to a commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer.“ 


The 


() Critical Review of the Liſe from the Cavaliers, 'or ever), till the 


oi Cromwell, P. 80. 

(4) Dr. Harris ſays, „ Thus an 
end tor preſent was put to the hopes 
of the Scots King and his party; who 
from this time was forced to wander 
abroad (where he wouid have wan- 
dered, had he had no effifiance but 


reſtoration in 1660.”---Lile of Crom- 
well, P 240. 5 
() Harris's Life of Cromwell, 
* £50, 251, 
(+) Vid, Harris's Life of Crom- 
well, P. 87---89, aud Bivgreyi, Bri- 
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The extraordinary ſucceſs of Cromwell in his military expe- 
ditions, the applauſe which this procured him, and the great in- 
fluence which — had acquired both in the Parliament and in the 
army, occaſioned him now to form projects of the moſt ambitious 
kind. The wars being all over, as well in Scotland, Ireland, and 
the reſt of the Britiſh iſles, as in England itſelf, Oliver, who, 
with the title of Lord-General, was now poſſeſſed of ſupreme 
authority, defired a meeting with ſeveral Members of Parliament, 
and ſome of the principal Officers of the army, at the Speaker's 
houſe. This was very ſoon after the battle of Worceſter (1). 
Whitlocke, who was one of the number, gives a remarkable ac- 
count of the conference here held. Cromwell propoſed, that 
ſome method might be fixed on for ſettling the — of the 
nation, both civil and ſpiritual: and upon Whitlocke's offering, 
in the firſt place, to conſider whether an abſolute Republic, or 
with any mixture of Monarchy, were to be preferred ; Cromwell 
added, that Whitlocke had hit upon the right point. © Itis my 
„% meaning,” ſays he, ** that we ſhould conſider, whether a Re- 
* public, or a mixed Monarchical Government, will be beſt to be 
« jettled; and if any thing Monarchical, then in whom that 
« power ſhall be placed.” Sir Thomas Widdrington, Lord 
Chief Juſtice St. John, Lenthall the Speaker, and Whitlocke, 
were all of them for Monarchy ; becauſe any other ſorm of Go- 
vernment, they ſaid, would make too great an alteration in the 
proceedings of our law. Fleetwood was in doubt which to pre- 
fer: Deſborough and. Whalley, both noted Republicans, were not 
for having any mixture of Monarchical Power. But as to a pro- 
per perſon, in caſe ſuch a power was admitted, no body was no- 
minated but one of the late King's ſons. Whereupon Cromwell 
told them, „that this would be a matter of more than ordinar 
% difficulty ; but he really thought, if it might be done wit 
« ſafety, and preſervation of our rights, that a ſettlement with 
„ ſomething of Monarchical Power in it would be very ef- 
« fectual.“ 

It appeared in general, from the diſcourſe that paſſed, that the 
ſoldiers were for a pure Republic, the Lawyers for a mixed Mo- 
narchy, aud many for the Duke of Glouceſter to be made King : 
but Cromwell ſtill put off diſcourſing upon that point, by intro- 
ducing ſome other ſubject of debate. Hence it ſeems evident, 
that having now entertained thoughts of ſetting up for himſelf, 
his only defign in this conference, was to diſcover the inclinations 
of the perſons preſent, that he might make a proper uſe thereof 


in proſecuting the ends of his own ambition. 
Cromwell 


(i) Dr Harris obſerves, that „the diſpoſſeſſing his maſters, and ſei/ ing 
victory at Worceſter, and the reſpect the ſupreme command.“ - -Liſe ot 
and applauſe almoſt univerſally at- Cromwell, P. 232. Fid. alſo P. iy. 
tending him, in{pired Cromwell, pro- 313. 
bably, ſirit of all with the defire of 
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Cromwell had already, indeed, a power little leſs than Sove- 
reigns His commiſlion for Ireland expiring, though the Parlia- 
ment did not renew it in the ſame form, yet they made him Ge- 
neral and Commander in Chief of all the forces in that king- 
dom ; by virtue of which commiſſion he appointed Fleetwood 
his Deputy. In ſhort, the whole military power was in his hands, 
and the civil adminiſtration almoſt entirely under his influence: 
but his ambition ſoared yet higher. In à converſation with Whit- 
locke alone, ſoon after the conference above-mentioned, he 
opened himſelf more fully than he had hitherto. done. He com- 
plained that the Officers of the army were inclincd to factions 
and murmurings, and ſpread the ſame ſpirit among the private 
ſoldiers ; that the Members of the Parliament were proud, ambi- 
tious, partial, covetous, and many of them ſcandalous in their 
lives; and that it would be impoſlible to prevent the ruin of the 
nation, unleſs ſome authority were ſet up that might reſtrain and 
keep things in better order, Whitlocke confeſſed the danger 
they were in from ſuch extravagancies as theſe ; but faid, his Ex- 
cellency had power to reſtrain the ſoldiers, which as he had hi- 
therto done, ſo he might do it ſtill : and as to the Members of 
Parliament, though ſome of them were to blame, yet better things 
might be hoped of the reſt. And upon Cromwell's intimating 
that he could not hope for much good from them, Whitlocke in- 
ſited, that as they had been acknowledged the ſupreme power, 
and all commiſſions taken out in their name, it would now be 
very difficult for thoſe who acted under them to curb their au- 
thority. 

Oliver finding that Whitlocke did not come to the point, cut 
the matter ſhort by putting this plain queſtion, * What if a man 
„ ſhould take upon him to be King?“ Whitlocke ſaid, He 
thought that the remedy would be worſe than the diſeaſe:“ and 
gave this reaſon as io Cromwell in particular, that as he had 
already the full kingly power, the title would only bring with it 
envy and danger equal to the pomp. Cromwell then argued on 
the legality of a King by ciection, and urged the ſtatute of King 
Henry VII. which makes it {ater tor the people to act under a 
King, let his title be what it will, than under any other Power, 
The legality Whitlocke owned, but much doubted the expedi- 
ency of it: and being aſk«d, ** What danger he apprehended in 
taking this title ? he anſwered, © Phat it would entirely alter the 
ſtate of the controverſy between them and their adverſaries: for 
as the diſpute had hitherto deen, whether the Government ſhould 
be in a Monarchy, or in a tree Commonwealth; the only queſ- 
tion then would be, whether Cromwell or Stuart ihould be King; 
and thus all who were tor a Commou weaith, being a very Conit- 
derable party, finding their hopes fruitrated, would be entirely 
againſt the eitabliſament,” 

Cromwell acknowledged the reaſonableneſs of what Whitlocke 
had ſaid, and demanded what other expedient he could pro- 
Vol. V. 3. M pound; 
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und, that might obviate the preſent dangers and difficulties,” 
But the other waved giving an anſwer, until Cromwell had aſ- 
ſured him that no harm ſhould come of it: then he ſet forth the 
hazard the General would run from his ſecret enemies, and even 
from the Officers of the army, who would be ſpirited up by many 
Members of Parliament, and others: and upon the General's 
thanking him for his care, and encouraging him to proceed, he 
propoſed the bringing in of the King of Scots, meaning Charles 
the Second, under ſuch reſtrictions as might ſecure the liberty of 
the ſubject, and with ample proviſion for Cromwell himſelf, and 
all his friends. Which advice ſeemed not very agreeable ; for 
though Cromwell owned the propriety of it, he put off the far- 
ther conſideration of the affair, and went away with ſome diſplea- 
ſure in his countenance. After this, his carriage towards Whit- 
locke was more cold than formerly, and he ſoon found an occa- 
ſion, by an honourable Embaſſy, to ſend him out of the nation. 

It ſeems from hence, that Cromwell had at this time ſome 
thoughts of aſſuming the Crown. And Harry Nevile, who was 
then one of the Council of State, uſed to tell it as a ſtory of his 
own knowledge, That Cromwell upon this great occaſion ſent 
for ſome of the chief city Divines, as if he made it a matter of 
conſcience to be determined by their advice, Among theſe was 
the leading Mr. Calamy, who very boldly oppoſed the project of 
Cromwell's ſingle government, and offered to prove it both un- 
lawful and impracticable. Cromwell anſwered readily upon the 
firſt head of unlawful, and appealcd to the ſafety of the nation, 
which he ſaid was the ſupreme law. But, ſays he, pray, Mr. 
Calamy, why impracticable? Calamy replied, Oh, tis againſt 
the voice of the nation, there will be nine in ten againſt you. 
« Very well,” ſays Cromwell, “ but what if I ſhould diſarm the 
« nine, and put the ſword in the tenth man's hand, would not 
« that do the buſineſs ?” 

It was now neceſſary for Cromwell's deſigns, that the Long 
Parliament ſheuld be diffolved : and in order to bring this about 
the more eaſily, a cry was immediately procured in the army 
againit the Parliament, accompanied with warm declarations for 
right and juſtice, and public liberty, which were ſaid to be now 
wanting, while the Members were all Kings, and ordered things 
as they pleaſed. If the Parliament would not diſſolve them- 
ſelves, it was ſaid, and ſuffer a new Repreſentative to be choſen, 
the army and people muſt do it for them. And that no obſtacle 
might be in the way of the intended Government, means were 
found to ſet the young Duke of Glouceſter at liberty, who had 
been conincd from the time of the King's death, and ſend him 
out of the kingdom. 

While this clamour was kept up in the army, and backed 
every day with petitions, addreſſes, and remonſtrances, demand- 
ing the payment of their arrears, and the diſſolution of the Par- 
lament, a diſſolution was moved for in the Houſe itſelf, by ſome 
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of Cromwell's friends: but the only effect it had, was to procure 
a vote for filling up the Houſe, and to declare it high treaſon for 
any one to propoſe a change in the preſent Government, Here- 
upon Cromwell held a conſultation with ſome Officers and Mem- 
bers whom he knew to be in his intereſt, to conſider of ſome ex- 

dient for:carrying on the Government, and putting an end to 
the Parliament. But at their ſecond meeting, news being brought 
that the Parliament were then fitting, and it was hoped would 
diſſolve themſelves, the conference was broken off, and the Mem- 
bers preſent left Cromwell, to go and ſtrengthen his intereſt in the 
foul: when, contrary to their expeQation, they found a mo- 
tion under debate, for continuing the preſent Parliament above a 
year and a half longer. The news of this was carried to Crom- 
well, who went directly to Weſtminſter. 

Having brought with him a party of ſoldiers, to the number 
of three hundred, he placed ſome of them at the doors, ſome in 
the lobby, and others on the ſtairs. Then entering the Houſe, he 
told his friend St. John, “that he came to do that which grieved 
„ him to the ſoul: but there was a neceflity laid upon him 
« therein, in order to the glory of GOD, and the good of the 
« nation.” He then ſat down for ſome time, and heard the de- 
bates on the above-mentioned Act; making an offer to put his 
deſign in execution, but was diſſuaded from it by Harriſon, At 
laſt, when the queſtion for paſſing the Act was put, he ſaid to 
Harriſon, ** This is the time, I muſt do it.“ And fo ſtanding up 
on a ſudden, he bade the Speaker leave the chair, and told the 
Houſe, ** They had ſat long enough, unleſs they had done more 
« good.” Then charging ſeveral individuals with their private 
vices, he told them in general, “that they had not a heart to do 
e any thing for the public good, but only an intention to perpe- 
e tuate themſelves in power.” And when ſome of them began 
to ſpeak, he ſtepped into the midſt of the Houſe, and ſaid, 
Come, come, I will put an end to your prating.” Then, 
walking up and down the Houſe, he cried out, “ You are no 
„Parliament, I ſay you are no Parliament ;** and ſtamping with 
his feet, he bade them“ be gone, and give place to honeſter 
« men.” Upon this ſignal, the ſoldiers entered, and he ſaid to 
one of them, Take away that fool's bauble,” meaning the mace ; 
and Harriſon taking the Speaker by the arm, he came down 
from the chair. After this, addreſſing himſelf to the Members, 
Cromwell told them, “ they had forced him to do this:“ ſo 
ſeizing on all their papers, he ordered the ſoldiers to clear the 
Houſe of the Members; and having cauſed the doors to be locked 
up, he returned to Whitehall, In the afternoon, he did the ſam: 
thing by the Coundil of Strate. As he entered the Council, 
Oliver ſpoke thus to them: “ Gentlemen, if you are met here 
Das private perſons, you ſhall not be diſturbed ; but if as a 
+ Council of State, this is no place for you: and ſince you can- 
not but know what was don» a: the Houſe in the morning, ſo 
IM 2 © take 
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© take notice that the Parliament is diſſolved,” m Brad- 
ſhaw boldly anſwered, “ Sir, we have heard what you did at the 
„ Houſe in the morning, and before many hours all England 
vill hear it: but, Sir, you are miltaken to think that the Par- 
liament 1s diſſolved; ; tor no Power under Heaven can diſſolve 
«© them but themſelves: therefore take you notice of that.“ 
Some others alſo ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe ; but the Council 
finding themſelves to be under the ſame force, they all quietly 
departed (4). | 
On the 22d of April, 1653, two days aſter the interruption or 
difſo!otion of the Parliament, a declaration was publiſhed in the 
name of the Lord-Gencral and his Council of Officers, ſhewing 
the grounds and reaſons thereof, In this the neglect of the Par. 
liament, in ſettlin 2 a due liberty in reference both to civil and 
ſpiricunl things, is lamented, and a deſire of perpetuating them- 
jely es in the ſupreme Government aſſerted. This declaration be- 
ing approved by the chief Officers in the fleet and army, Crom- 
well thereupon proceeded to nominate a new Council of State, 
and to call a Parliament. This was ſurnamed the Little Parlia- 
ment, and ſometimes in deriſion ilijed Barebone's Parliament, 
from Praiſe-God Barebone, who was a Member of it, and who | 
had been a lcather-ſeller in Ficet-fireet, But this Aſſembly ſoon . 
reſigned the power back into CromwelPs hands, and thereby q 
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2 | gave him an opportunity of ailuming and exerciiing the ſupreme x 
. power vi the patio n, under the title of Lord Protector of the L 
11 Commonwealth of Euglaad, Scotland, and Ireland. For he 
1 having accepted the Parliament's inftrument of reſignation, called ; 
44 a Council of Qitcers and others, who after ſeveral days couſulta- . 
44 tion, re{olved that a Council ihould be named, to conſiſt not of 2 
? moe than twentyrone, nor leſs than thirteen perſons, and that J 
ll ö tue Gener al ſrould be choſen Lord Protector oi the three — J 
1 Accordingly, on the 16th of Pecember, 1653, Oliver with g 3 
pomp was angurates in Welmigſter Hall, after having art fo. 4 
lemnly worn to an inſtrument of Gcvernme: t prepared by his 


Council, and others. ic 5s well drawn, and thews much judsg- 
ment. By ut the ſupreme lepitlative authority of the Common- 
wealth was placed in one perion, and the people, aſſembled in 

Parliament ; 
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wells cli“ Tolution“ the Long Pariia- * ſpirit ot liberty ſuppreſſed and 3 
= ment, obſcrves, * $4 whatever crime © (ſtifled by a general luxury and ve- 3 
8 he was guilty of in this affair, it cer- „ nality : but Cromwell ſubdued his , 
| tamy Was 4 proof ot his luperior « country, when this {pirit was at 2 
1 | 2bility,”---For, 2s Dr. Warburton re- © height, by a ſucceſsful firuge'c 7 
. marks, „ Cromwell fecmeth to hedi- „ aganit Court-opprefhion; and while 
WA tin, gutted in the moſt eminent “ it was conducted and fupported by | 
# * manner, 'with regard to his abili- „ a fet of the greateſt gemuiles for 
4 4 j &. ties, [Yom all Uthe r ore 2t and WW icke d 66 government tho world ever ſaw em- 
1 1 © ien, Who have overturned the li- „ barked together in one commn 
1 « besties of theit country. The „ cauſe. 
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parliament; but the executive was to be in the Lord Protector, 


aſſiſted with a Council, who ſhould diſpoſe of all Magiſtracy and. 


honour, and have the power of pardons, and benefit of for- 
ſcitures. In him likewif:, with conſent of Parliament when ſit- 
ting, was veſted the power of the militia, and forces by fea and 
land, as well as the prerogative of making war and peace. S0 
that Cromwell, who by this inſtrument was conſtituted Lord Pro- 
tector, was in a manner veſted with the old real rights of the 
Engliſh Kings, and had the fame authority conferred on him, 
But that proviſion might be made for the people, and their be- 
neſit and advantage conſulted, it was declared, That the laws 
«« ſhould not be altered, ſuſpended, abrogated, or repealed, or 
% any new law made, nor any tax, charge, or impoſition, laid 
« upon the people, but by common conſent in Parliament.“ Tri- 
ennial Parliaments were alſo ordained ; a new Repreſentative, 
in proportion to the contributions of the reſpective counties to- 
wards the public expence, to the number of four hundred, toge- 
ther with thirty for Scotland, and the like number for Ireland, 
enacted ; and bills paſſed in Parliament declared to have the 
force of laws, twenty days after they ſhould be offered to the 
Protector, though his aſſent was refuſed. Theſe, and many other 
particulars in favour of the people, are to be found in the in- 
ſtrument of Government ( /) ; and Oliver ſwore at his inaugu- 
ration, that he would govern the three kingdoms “ according to 
their laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms, ſeeking their peace, and cauſing 
juſtice and law to be equally. adminiſtered.” 

After Cromwell had been inſtalled in his Protectorſhip, he pro- 
ceeded to the exerciſe of his authority; which, thongh irregu- 
larly acquired, he uſed at home, in general, wich great modera- 
tion and equity. He alſo aſſerted the honour of the Engliſh na- 
tion abroad with extraordinary ſpirit and firmneſs ; he ſoon made 
the greateſt figure in Europe, and rivalled the greateſt of the 
Britiſh Monarchs in glery ; and he received marks of reſpect 
from all tac Sovereigns in Europe, who trembled at his power, 
and court2d his friend{hip, at the ſame time that they hated his 
perſon, 

Som idea may be formed of the reſpect with which Crom- 
vell was treated at foreign Courts, by the following extract from 
a foreign Writer, Wicquefort, in his treatiſe on the functions of 
an Ambaſſador, * It there ever appeared in any State (ſays this 
© Writer) a Chief who was at the ſame time both tyrant and 
* uſyxper, molt certainly Oliver Cromwell was ſuch: and yet 


„for all that, never was there an uſurper fo ſulemnly acknow- 


* ledyed. Immediately after the death of the late King, Don 
* Alonlo de Cardenas, Ambaſſador from Spain, legitimated this 
„ baſtard Republic; and Oliver had no ſoouer made himſelf 
Sovereign, under the quality of Protector, than all the Kings 
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of the earth proſtrated themſelves before this idol. To grati- 
fy him, the lawful King (Charles II.) with his brothers, were 
driven out of thoſe kingdoms and provinces, that ought to 
% have ſerved him as places of refuge or aſylums. Lockhart, 
% who was Ambaſiador from the uſurper, was not only received 
& in France with all the honours that could have been done to 
© the Miniſter of the firſt Monarch of Chriſtendom, but Cardi- 
* nal Mazarine even refuſcd to ſce the King of Great Britain, 
% who had travelled quite through the kingdom to come to him 
& ut the foot of the Pyrenean hills, and would not ſo much as 
*© fpeak to the per ſon that came from him, and waited at the 
* coor ef the chief Miniſter: who at the ſame time had daily 
* coaterences with the uſurpers. Ali that the diſpoſſeſſed King 
could obtain was, that the Cardinal gave him leave that the 
* Duke of Ormond ſhould ſpeak to him as he paſſed along, and 
ds it were acc:dentally, as he came from his own quarters to 
« the iſle of the Conference,” 

* The King of France being advanced as far as the fronticrs 
* of Flanders, the Protector ſeut Falconberg, his ſon-in-law, to 
© pay him thoſe civilities, which Sovereigns are wont to {hew 
te One another on Ike occaſions: and the Duke de Crequi, one 
of the firit Lords of France, next to the Princes, was ſent te 
4% London, to thank the uſurper for his civilities : and that no- 
4 thing might be wanting to the ceremony, the Cardinal would 
„ have his nephew Mancini accompany the Duke(m). 

The reception which Oiiver's 1on-in-law, Lord Falconberg, 
met with in France, 15 thus related by himſelf, in a letter to li. 
Cromwell, dated Whitehall, June 8, 1658.---** I am now re- 
4 turned from the French Court, where | have had the honoura— 
* pbleſt reception imaginable. Ihe King did not only keep bare 
at my public audiences, but, when I made him a private viſt, 
e talked with me in the garden an hour or two uncovered, 
From ihe Cardinal the honours I had were particular and un- 
* yluai:; he wave the ſtate of a public audience, came out of 
His cn room to meet ine, and led me prefently into his cabi- 
*© net; after an hour's diſcourſe in private, he conducted me 
don to the very door, wuere my coach ſtood, a ceremony he 
« Etpenies with no: only to all others, but even to the King 
„ bimſelf. The charge of.two very handſome tables were de- 
* frayed (for wy {cit and followers) by che King, all the while! 
„ ftaxcd. In ſum, through all their actions not the leaſt cir- 
cuinſtance was omitted, that might witneſs ti truth of theſe 
rel, ects they bear his Highneſs and the Eugliſn nation (2).“ 
VWitiocke, in a letter to Cromwell, dated Upſal, Jan. 13, 
1032, gives him a particular account of the joy the Queen of 
Sa eden expreſſed on bis alſuming the Proteturate, and in con- 
uno adus, She told me {liv would write herfeif to my Lord 
« Protector, 
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Protector, and deſired me in my letters to acquaint your High- 
«« neſs, that no perſon had a greater eſteem and reſpect of your 
„ Highneſs than ſhe had, which ſhe would be ready to manifeſt, 
« and was very joyful for this good news from England.” 
Biſhop Burnet ſays, that the States of Holland were in ſuch 
« dread of Cromwell, that they took care to give him no ſort of 
„% umbrage: and when at any time the King (Charles II.) or his 
« brothers came to ſee their ſiſter, the Princeſs Royal, within a 
« day or two after they uſed to ſend a depuration to let chem 
know, that Cromwell had required of the States, that they 
* ſhould give them no harbour. King Charles, when he was 
« ſeeking for colours for the war with the Dutch in the year 
« 1672, urged it for one, that they ſuffered ſome of his rebels 
* to live in their provinces. Borel, then their Ambaſſador, an- 
% ſwered, that it was a maxim of long ſtanding among them, 
not to enquire upon what account ſtrangers came to live in 
&* their country, but to receive them all, unleſs they had bern 
* concerned in conſpiracies againſt the perſons of Frinces. "The 
= told him upon that, how they had uſed both himſelf and 
„ his brother, Borel, in great ſimplicity, anſwered : Ia! Sire, 
* © etoit une autre choſe : Cremmuveil ctoit un grand hemme, & il ſe 
« faiſcit crainare & par terre & par mer, i. e. Ah! Sir, that 
was another thing: Cromwell was a great man, and he made 
himſelf to be feared both by land and by ſea.— This was very 
rough. The King's anſwer was: Te me frrai craindre c a 
mon tour + | will make myſelf feared alſo in my turn: but he 
was ſcarce as good as his word.---All Italy trembled at the 
name of Cromwell, and ſcemed under a panic fear as long as 
« he lived. His fleet ſcoured the Mediterrancan; aud the 
Turks durſt not offend him; but delivered up Hide, who 
kept up the character of an Ambaſſador from the Kiag there, 
and was brought over and executed for it.“ 
In the year 1652, a war broke out between the two republics 
of England and Holland, which produced the moſt terrible ſva- 
fignts that had ever been known, ſome of them laſtiag for three 
days ſucceſſively, The brave Admiral Blake, with Penn, Dean, 
Monk, and Ayſcough, on one fide, were againſt the famous De 
Ruyter, Van 'Tromp, De Wit, and other gallant Dutch Com- 
manders, on the other. The States of Holland were, however, at 
length compelled to ſue for peace in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner: 
and Cromwell at laft granted them a peace upon the ſolowing 
conditions. 1. That they ſhould not permit any of the King's 
party to reſide within their dominions. 2. That they ſhould never 
ſuffer the Prince of Orange to be Stadtholder, General, or Admi- 
ral. 3. That they ſhould reſtore the iſland of Polerone in the 
Eait Indies, which they had taken from the Engliſh in the reign 
of King James I. 4. That they ſhould pay 302,cool. for tte 
barbarities formerly exerciſed on the Evgliſh at Amboyna. 5. 
bat they ſhould never diſpute the rights of the Eng lin Hag. 
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Glorious conditions for the Protector! and ſuch as none of our 
Monarchs could procure before him, though the terms of the 
third and fourth articles had been often conteſted, The peace be- 
tween England and Holland was 8 at London on the 
17th of April, 1654, with great ſolemnity : after which the Am- 
baſladors were entertained at dinner by the Protector; the mulic 
playing all the while. The Lord rroteQtor (adds the Dutch 
« Ambaſſador, in his account of this tranſaction) had us into 
& another room, where the Lady Protectrice and others came 
4 ro us, where we had alſo muſic and voices, and a pſalm ſung, 
« which his Highneſs gave us, and told us, that it was yet the 
* belt paper that had been exchanged between us (o).“ 

Cromwell had three aſſemblies during his whole adminiſtration, 
that met under the name of Parhaments. But though the Mem- 
bers were nominated by himſelf, they were not always ſo pliant 
as he would have had them. However, his third Parliament, 
which met on the 17th of September, 1656, was ſound more com- 
plying than either of the former. This Parliament had not fat 
above ſix months, before they drew up an inſtrument, in order to 
compliment the Protector with the title of King. It met with 
much oppoſition from the Republicans, and the ſoldiers party: 
but at laſt was carried, and the word King ordered to be in— 
ſerted in a blank that was left for that purpoſe ; and two other 
blanks that were left for the Parhament, were to be filed up with 
the words Houſe of Commons, and Ocher Houle. This inllrument, 
called ' the humble petition and advice of the Parliament to his 
Highneſs,” was preſented to him by the Speaker, who recom- 
mended the contents of it in a ſpeech. But the Protector, how 
inclinable ſoever he was to accept of this ofter, finding it againtt 
the humour of the army, and eſpecially that his ſon- in- law Fleet- 
wood and his brothber-in-lawDeſborough were peculiarly averſe 
to it, inſtead of giving a ready aſient, which was expected, defir- 
ed that a committee might be appointed to conter with him, 
% and to offer him better knowledge and ſatisfaction in this great 
* ane.” 

Ludlow informs us, that Cromwell endeavoured by all poſſible 
means to perſuade the Oliicers of the army to approve the deſign 
of conferring on him the title of Lug; for which purpoie he one 
time invited himſelf to dine with Colonel Deſborough, and car- 
ried Lieutenant-Geneal i}eerwood with him. He began to droll 
with them about Iionarchy, and ſpeaking ſlightly of it, ſaid, 
« It was but a frather in a man's cap, aud therefore he wonder- 
« ed that men would not pleaſe the children, and let them enjoy 
„their rattle.” But they being very jcrious upon the matter, 
aſſured him, That there was more in it than he perceived: 
that thoſe wao put him upon it were no enemies to Charles 
Stuart; and if he acczpted of it, he would draw inevitable ruin 
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on himſelf and friends.“ Having thus ſounded them, that he 
might conclude as he began, he told them, They were a couple 
of ſcrupulous fellows ;” and fo went away. At another time, 
entering more ſeriouſly into debate with theſe two, he ſaid, “ Ir 
« was a tempting of GOD to expoſe fo many worthy men to death 
« and poverty, when there was a certain way to ſecure them.” 
But they inſiſting upon the oath they had taken, he replied, 
4% That theſe oaths were againſt the power and tyranny of 
« Kings, but not agaiuſt the four letters that made the word 
« King.” 

The next day Oliver ſent a meſſage to the Houſe, requiring 
their attendance on the following morning in the Painted Cham- 
ber; intending, as it was generally thought, there to declare his 
acceptance of the crown. But, in the mean time, meeting his 
brother-in-law Deſborough, as he was walking in the Park, and 
acquainting him with his reſolution, he received this anſwer from 
him, That then he gave the cauſe, and his family alſo for loſt ; 
and though he reſolved never to act againſt him, yet he would not 
act for him after that time.” And ſo, after ſome farther diſ- 
courſe, Deſborough went home, and there found Colonel Pride, 
"whom the ProteQor had knighted ; and imparting to him his 
Highneſs's intention to accept the title of King, Pride immedi- 
ately anſwered, * He ſhall not.” Deſborough aſked him, 
« How he would hinder it?“ Whereupon Pride ſaid, “Get me 
a petition drawn, and I will pou it.“ And ſo they both 
went to Dr. Owen, and prevailed on him to draw a petition ac- 
cording to their mind. 

The next morning, the Houſe being met, ſome Officers of the 
army coming to the Parliament doors, ſent a meſſage to Colonel 
Deſborough, to let him know that they had a petition, and de- 
fired him to preſent it to the Houſe, But he knowing the contents 
of it, and thinking it not proper for him to take public notice of 
it before it was pre bnged, informed the Houſe, that certain Offi- 
cers of the army had a petition to preſent to them; and moved 
that they ſhould be called in, and have leave to preſent it with 
their own hands; which the Houſe generally agreed to, not chink- 
ing the army would oppoſe their deſigns. And fo the petition 
being delivered by Lieutenant-Colonel Maſon, was read in the 
Houle, and was to this effect: That they had hazarded their 
« lives againſt Monarchy, and were ſtill ready ſo to do, in de- 
© fence of the liberties of the nation: that having obſerved in 
ſome men great endeavours to bring the nation again under their 
« old ſervitude, by preſſing their General to take upon him the 
« title and government of King, in order to deſtroy him, and 
„% weaken the hands of thoſe who were faithful to the public; 
e they, therefore, humbly defired that they would diſcounte- 
* nance all ſuch perſons and endeavours, and continue ſtedfaſt 
ein the old cauſe, for the preſervation of which they for their 
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& parts were moſt ready to lay down their lives.” This peti- 
tion was ſubſcribed by two Colonels, ſeven Lieutenant-Colonels, 
and ſixteen Captains, with ſuch Officers in the army which 
was then quartered about the town, 

Ludlow hereupon obſerves, that it was difficult to determine 
whether the Parliament or the Protector was moſt ſurprized at 
this unexpected addreſs. As ſoon as his Highneſs heard of it, he 
ſent for his ſon-in-law Fleetwood, and told him, That he won- 
„ dered he would ſuffer ſuch a petition to proceed ſo far, which 
* he might have hindered, ſince he knew it to be his reſolu- 
tion not to accept the crown without the conſent of the ar- 
* my; and therefore he deſired him to haſten to the Houſe, and 
to put them off from doing any thing farther therein.” Ac. 
cordingly the Lieutenant General went immediately thither, and 
told him, „That the petition ought not to be debated, much 
6 leſs to be anſwered, at this time, the contents of it being to 
defire them not to preſs his Highneſs so bo King; whereas the 
preſent buſineſs was to receive his anſwer to what had been 
formerly offered to him: and thereupon he deſired that the 
debate of it might be put off, till they had received his an- 
„ ſwer.” The Houſe agreed to this: and Cromwell, after long 
deliberation, and ſome cloſe conferences with Deſborough and 
Fleetwood, ordered the Parliament to attend him in the Painted 
Chamber, and there in an obſcure ſpeech, containing much 
about conſcience, and the pains he had taken to ſatisfy himſelf, 
declared, that he could not undertake the Government with 
© the title of King.” Though at the ſame time he intimated, 
that he thought the ſettlement imperfect without it: and every 
one might diſcover, that the motive of his refuſal was rather po- 
licy than conſcience (p). | 

Whilſt this buſineſs was in agitation, the Lord Broghill com- 
ing one day to Cromwell, and telling him he had been in the 
city, the Protector enquired of him, What news he had heard 
« there?” Broghill told him, “ he had heard he was in treaty 
with the King, who was to be reſtored, and to marry his 
daughter.” Cromwell ſfhewing no diſpleaſure at this, his Lord- 
ſhip continued, In the ſtate to which things are reduced, I can 
ſee no better expedient : you may bring him in upon what terms 
you pleaſe; and your Highneſs may retain the ſame authority 
you now have, with leſs trouble.“ To this Cromwell anſwered, 
The King can never forgive his Father's blood.“ Broghill re- 
plied, ** You are one of the many that were concerned in that, 
* but will be alone in the merit of reſtoring.” Upon which the 
Protector ſaid, ** He is ſo damnably debauched, he will undo us 
all;” and fo went off to other diicourſe, without any emotion ; 
which made his Lordſhip conclude, that he had often pg 
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of the expedient. This ſtory is told by Biſhop Burnet, who had 
it from Lord Broghill when Earl of Orrery. 

Mr. Echard tells us a ſtory of a private — made by 
King Charles himſelf to Cromwell, which he ſays came from the 
mouth of the Dutcheſs of Lauderdale, who told the ſame to a 
perſon, of whoſe credit he could make no queſtion. That Lady, 
afterwards Dutcheſs of Lauderdale, being a particular friend and 
acquaintance of Cromwell's, was employed it ſeems to make a 

rivate offer and propoſal to him, in ſubſtance as follows : That 
if he would reſtore, or permit the King to return to his Throne, 
he would ſend him a blank paper, for him to write his own terms 
and limitations, and ſettle what power and riches he pleaſed upon 
himſelf, family, and friends.” This propoſal was firſt communi- 
cated to the Protector's Lady, who liked it very well; believing 
that, beſides other advantages, it would bring abſolute indemnity 
and ſecurity to her huſband, and the whole family. She there- 
fore took an opportunity, when ſhe was in bed with him, to men- 
tion the offer to him, and endeavoured to perſuade him to accept 
of it, as being of the higheſt moment to the happineſs of him- 
ſelf and relations. But he, without minding her arguments and 
perſuaſions, preſently told her, She was a fool ;” adding this 
ſhrewd ſentence, ** If Charles Stuart can forgive me all that 1 
„ have done againſt him and his family, he does not deſerve to 
« wear the Crown of England.” 

After Cromwell had relafed the title of King, the Parliament 
voted, © That he ſhould enjoy the title and authority he had 
« already ;” but his power was in many particulars enlarged, 
by a new inſtrument, called“ the humble petition and advice :” 
which, when it had been digeſted and agreed upon, the Houle 
ſent to the Protector for an audience; which he appointed to be 
on the 25th of May, in the Banquetting-houſe. The Members 
waiting upon him accordingly, their Speaker Widdrington pre- 
ſented and read the ſaid inſtrument to him, and deſired his aſ- 
ſeat ; which, after a long pauſe, he with all the geltures of con- 
cern and perplexity granted. Oliver hereby accompliſhed a 
chief part of what he deſigned, which was to have his power and 
authority confirmed by Parliament. 

It was thought proper, after this tranſaction, that the Protector 
ſhould have a ſolemn inveſtiture. Notice of this was given to 
all foreign Ambaſſadors and Miniſters, and Weſtminſter-hall was 
prepared and adorned as ſumptuoully as it could be for a corona- 
tion, In ſhort, the ceremony was performed on the 26th of June, 
1657, with the utmoſt grandeur and magnificence, amidit the 
loud acclamations of the people; and there was a fine medal 
ſtruck on the occaſion, which had on one fide the Protector's 
buſt, with his title round it, and on the other an olive-tree flou- 


riching in a field, with the words u deficient olive,” by way 
of alluiion to his name (7). 
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Among the various foreign affairs in which Cromwell was con- 


cerned, one of the moſt difficult was, the determining which ſide 
to chuſe in the war between France and Spain. Great applica- 
tion was made to him from beth fides. However, he at length 
took part with France, for which he has been cenſured by many, 
though others have defended him (r). After he had reſolved to 
fide with France, Cromwell fitted out a fleet with a force ſuffi- 
cient, as he thought, to ſeize Hiſpaniola and Cuba. But though 
this expedition, which was under the joint command of Penn and 
Venables, was through a variety of cauſes unſucceſsful ; yet the 
taking and ſettiing of Jamaica at this time, will always be 
deemed as an eſſential ſervice to Britain. The attempt on Hiſ. 
paniola quickly reached the ears of the Catholic King, who im- 
mediately thereupon ſeized the perſons and effects of the Engliſh 
merchants in his dominions, and an open war enſued between the 
two nations, Cromwell hereupon ſent immediate orders to Blake, 
who was then in the Mediterranean, to act againſt Spain. Theſe 
orders were obeyed in a manner that did honour to Blake, and en- 
creaſed the reputation of the Protector, and of the Englith na- 
Cromwell's forces were not leſs ſucceſsful on the conti- 
A body of men being ſent into Flanders, joined the 
French under Turenne, who taking Dunkirk, immediately put 
it in the poſſeſſion of the Protector (2). 


But though Oliver connected himſelf with France, in prefe- 


rence to Spain, it appears from the following ſtory, that he was as 
little diſpoſed to ſuffer any inſults from the French, as from the 
| Spaniards. An Engliſh merchant-ſhip, it is ſaid, was taken in 


the chops of the channel, carried into St, Malo's, and there con- 
fiſcated upon ſome groundleſs pretence. As ſoon as the maſier 
of the ſhip, who was an honeſt Quaker, got home, he preſented a 
petition to the Protector in Council, tetting forth his caſe, and 


praying for redrets. Upon hearing the petition, the Protector 


told his Council, he would take that affair upon himſelf, and or- 
dered the man to attend him next morning. He examined him 
ſtrictly as to all the circumnances of his caſe ; and finding by 
his anſwers that he was a plain, honeſt man, and that he had been 
concerned in no unlawtul trade, he aſced him, If he could go to 
Paris with a letter? The man anſwered, he could. Well then, 
ſays the Protector, prepare for your journey, and come to me to- 
morrow morning. Next morning he gave him a letter to Cardi- 
nal Mazarine, and told him he muſt ſtay but three days for an 


anſwer. 


„ The anſwer I mean,” ſays he, © is the full value of 


what you might have made of your ſhip and cargo; and tell the 
Cardinal, that if it is not paid you in three days, you have ex- 
preſs orders from me to return home,” The honeſt, blunt Qua- 
ker, followed his inſtructions to a tittle; but the Cardinal, ac- 


{ > ) Nd. Harris's Life of Cromwell, P. 370-38. and Critical Review 
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cording to the manner of Miniſters when they are any way 
preſſed, began to ſhuffle ; therefore the Quaker returned, as he 
was bid. 45 ſoon as the Protector ſaw him, he aſked, Well, 
« friend, have you got your money?“ And upon the man's an- 
ſwering he had not, the Protector told him, Then leave your 
direction with my Secretary, and you ſhall ſoon hear from me.“ 
Upon this occaſion, it is ſaid, Oliver did not ſtay to negotiate, or 
to explain, by long tedious memorials, the reaſonableneſs of his 
demand. No; though there was a French Miniſter reſiding 
here, he did not ſo much as acquaint him with the ſtory, but im- 
mediately ſent a man of war or two to the channel, with orders to 
ſeize every French ſhip they could meet with. Accordingly, the 
returned in a few days with two or three French prizes, which 
the Protector ordered to be immediately ſold, and out of, the pro- 
duce he bu the Quaker what he demanded for the ſhip and 
cargo. Then he ſent for the French Miniſter, gave him an ac- 
ccunt of what had 11 and told him there was a balance, 
which, if he pleaſed, ſhould be paid in to him, to the end that he 
might deliver it to thoſe of his countrymen who were the owners 
of the French ſhips that had been ſo taken and fold. This was 
Cromwell's manner of negotiating, and the method which he 
took for obtaining reparation. But this produced no war be- 
tween the two nations; it only made the French Government 
afraid of giving him the leaſt offence, and very careful not to do 
any injury to the ſubjects of Great Britain (t). 

Another remarkable tranſaction, which is an undoubted fact, 
and made a great noiſe in Europe, muſt not be omitted, as it ſhews 
the ſpirit and firmneſs of Cromwell's Government. The Portu- 
gueſe nation, ever ſince their offering protection to Prince Ru- 
pert, King Charles's General and nephew, had ſuffered fo greatly 
from England in their commerce, that an Ambaſſador was named 
to come from the Court of Liſbon to England, to make peace 
upon any terms. This Ambaſſador was accompanied by his bro- 
ther, Don Pantaleon de Sa, who, being full of his own exploits, 
as a ſoldier, and of his rank and quality, reſented an atfront, 
which he imagined had been offered him upon the New Ex- 
change, by ordering his ſervants and dependants to his aſſiſtance, 
who committed great violences and diſorders (2), ſhooting Mr. 

Greenaway, 


() Critical Review of Crom- „ of the affairs of England) told 
wells Life, P. 214, 215. « them in French that they did nut 
(«) Some ol the particulars of © repreſent thoſe pailages right. 
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Exchange, between the Portugal ** ſtabbing him in the ſhoulder with a 


Amballador's brother, and ſome of 
his company, and Colonel Gerard, 
an Engliſh gentleman, who (hearing 
the Portugne'e diſcourſing in French 


dagger, But he being reſcved out 
of their hands by one Mr. Anthu- 
ſer, they retired home, and within 
an hour returned with twenty 
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Greenaway, an Engliſh Gentleman, through the head, beſides 
wounding ſeveral others. After — this murder, and 
behaving in this outrageous manner, the Portugueſe ſought to 
elude the ordinary Officers of juſtice, by retiring to, and barri- 
cading themſelves within, the Portugueſe Ambaſſador's houſe, 
which they threatened to defend againſt all attempts which ſhould 
be made to take them. But the fact being ſo notorious, Colonel 
Whalley inveſted the houſe with a party of horſe, The Ambaſ. 
ſador at firſt ordered his domeſtics to ſtand to their arms, but af. 
terwards ſent to complain t9 Cromwell of a breach of the law 
of nations. Cromwell, with great magnanimity, anſwered, that 
juſtice muſt be done, and that blood mutt be ſatisfied with blood. 
All the other foreign Ambaſſadors in and about London, inte- 
reſted themſelves warmly in the affair, not being able to conceive 
that a man of quality, an Ambaſſador's brother, and a Knight 
of Malta, as Don Pantaleon was, ought to be queſtioned for the 
murder of an obſcure Engliſhman (ww). But all remonſtrances 
to Cromwell were ineffectual ; he was determined that juſtice 
ſhould be done; and Don Pantaleon being tried by a jury of 
half Engliſh and half foreigners, was condemned to die; and 
accordingly was beheaded on 'Tower-hill. And it is remarkable, 
that on the very day on which his brother was executed, the Por- 
tugueſe Ambaſſador was obliged to ſign the articles of peace be- 
tween the two nations; whereupon he immediately went out of 
town. And it is obſerved of this affair, to the honour of the 
Protector, that whatever reaſon the Houle of Auſtria had to hate 


his memory, the Emperor Leopold, near twenty years aſter Crom- 


«© mare, armed with breaſt-plates and 
« head-pieces; but, after two or 
& three turns, not finding Mr, An- 
« thuler, they returned home for that 
„% night, Nov. 22. the Portugal Am- 
& bailador's brother returned again to 
« the New Exchange with his com- 
% pany, and walking there they met 
& with Col. Mayo, whom they ſup- 
© poled to be Mr. Anthuſer; and 
* ſhooting off a piitol as a warning, 
„ fifty Portugueſe came in with 
© drawn ſwords; and, leaving ſome 
„ to keep the ſtairs, the reſt went up 
« with the Ambaſſador's brother, and 
„fell upon Colonel Mayo, who, gal- 
„ lantly defending himſelf, received 
* ſeven dangerous wounds. Then 
* they fell upon Mr. Greenaway of 
& Lincolw's-lan, (who was walking 
& with his ſiſter in one hand, and ins 
% mittreſs in the other), and piſtolled 
„ him in the head, whereof he died 
© jmmediatclvy. They brought with 
& them ſeveral jars filled with gun- 
„ powder, in their coacies, ſtopped 


well's 


« with wax, and filled with matches, 
„ intending (as it ſeemed) to have 
« done ſome miſchief to the Ex- 
change, had they not been pre- 
« vented, The Parliament horſe at 
© the Mews taking the alarm, appre- 
e hended ſome of the Portugueſe, and 
& the reſt of them ran to the Ambaſ- 
« ſador's houlec, whither Colonel 
„ Whalley purſued them, and beſet 
„ the Ambaſſador's honſe with his 
« horſe, acquainted him with the 
* murder and inſolency committed 
„ by his followers, ſhewed him ſome 
« of them whom he had taken pri- 
& ſoners, and required the chief of 
te the reſt to be delivered up to the 
« hand of juſtice, The Ambaſſador 
&« inſiſted upon his privilege as Am- 
*« baſſador. But, ſeeing nothing elſc 
& would ſatisfy, he at length delivered 
„up his brother and ſome others, 
„ and promiſed to ſecure the reſt to 
e be forth-coming.” 

(20) Cid. Guthiric's Hiſt, of Eng- 
land, Vol. III. P. 1292. 
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well's death, brought it as a precedent to juſtify his carrying off 
the Prince of Furſtemberg at the treaty of Cologn, notwithſtand- 
ing his being a Plenipotentiary for the Elector of that name. 
And in the printed manifeſto publiſhed by the Emperor on that 
occaſion, this piece of Cromwell's juſtice is related at large. 

Dr. Welwood obſerves, that few Princes ever bore their charac- 
ter higher upon all occaſions, than Oliver Cromwell, eſpecially in 
his treaties with crowned heads. And Puſfendorf, one of the 
beſt informed Hiſtorians of his time, in his Life of the late Elec- 
tor of Brandenburgh, ſays, that in Cromwell's league with 
France and Spain, he would not allow the French King to call 
himſelf King of France, but of the French ; whereas he took to 
himſelf not only the title of Protector of England, but likewiſe 
of France. And he adds, that the Protector's name was put be- 
fore the French King's, in the inftrument ot the treaty. 

During Cromweil's adminiſtration, he gave two ſignal inſtances 
of his zeal in protecting the Proteſtants, which advanced his 
character abroad. The Duke of Savoy raiſed a new perſecution 
of the Vaudois, maſſacring many, and driving the reſt from 
their habitations, Whereupon Cromwell ſent to the French 
Court, demanding of them to oblige that Duke, whom he knew 
to be in their power, to put a ftop to his unjuſt fury, or other- 
wiſe he muſt break with them. The Cardinal objected to this as 
unreaſonable : he would do good offices, he ſaid, but could not 
anſwer for the effects. However, nothing would fatisty the Pro- 
tector, till they had oblige the Duke to reſtore all that he had 
taken from his Proteſtant ſubjects, and to renew their former pri- 
vileges. Cromwell wrote on this occalion to the Duke himielf, 
and by miſtake omitted the title of Royal Highneis on his letter; 
upon which the major part of the Council of Savoy were for re- 
turning it unopened : but one of them repreſenting, that Crom- 
well would not paſs by ſuch an affront, but would certainly lay 
Villa Franca in aſhes, and ſet the Swiſs Cantons upon Savoy, the 
letter was read, and, with the Cardinal's influence, had the de- 
fired ſucceſs. The Protector alſo raiſed money in England for 
the poor ſufferers, and ſent over an Agent to ſettle all their af- 
fairs. 

At another time, there happened a tumult at Niſmes, wherein 
ſome diſorder had been committed by the Huguenots. They be- 
ing apprehenſive of ſevere proceedings upon it, ſent one over, 
with great expedition and ſecrecy, to deſire Cromwell's interceſ- 
ſion and protection. This expreſs found ſo good a reception, 
that he the ſame evening diipatched a letter to the Cardinal, 
with one incloſed to the King; and alſo inſtructions to his Am- 
baſſador Lockhart, requiring him either to prevail for a total im- 
punity of that miſdemeanor, or immediately to come away. At 
Lockhart's application, the diſorder was overlooked ; and, thc? 
the French Court complained of this way of proceeding, as a lit- 
tle too imperious, yet the neceiiity cf their affairs made them 

comply, 
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comply. 'This Lockhart, a wiſe and galiant man, who was Go- 
vernor of Dunkirk, and Ambaſſador at the ſame time, and in high 
favour with the Protector, told Biſhop Burnet, ©* that when Fe 
ec was ſent afterwards Ambaſſador by King Charles, he found he 
« had nothing of that regard that was paid to him in Cromwell's 
« time (x).” bo 

The ſecret correſpondence which Cromwell kept up, from his 
firſt appearance on the theatre of public affairs, was what every 
one wondered at. When he was only Deputy of Ireland, he 
ſtopped the Lord Broghill in London, as he was going over to the 
King, to take out a commiſſion againſt the Parliament, and fo 
wrought on him, that he went over in the Parliament's ſervice, 
and continued faithful to Cromwell ever after. And when he 
was mounted to the ſummit of authority, he brought over a com- 

any of Jews into England, and gave them toleration to build a 
Fnagagee ; becauſe he knew, by reaſon of their negociation of 
money in all foreign countries, that they were excellently fitted 
for the purpoſe of bringing him intelligence. It was by the in- 
formation of one of theſe, who came to him in a poor beggarly 
habit, that he intercepted a large ſum of money, which the Spa- 
niards, who were then at war with him, were ſending over in a 
Dutch ſhip, to pay their army in Flanders. He alſo prevailed on 
Sir Richard Willis, Chancellor Hyde's great confident, to let him 
know all that paſſed at King Charles's Court ; pretending, that 
his aim in diſcovering the plots of the Royaliſts, for whom he had 
a great tenderneſs, was only to diſconcert them, that none of them 
might ſuffer for their raſhneſs. This practice of Sir Richard's 
was not diſcovered till after the Protector's death, when he fill 
continued his correſpondence with Thurloe, whoſe under-ſecre- 
tary, Morelaud, detected him to the King. 

There could not be any conſiderable perſon in London, of the 
Royal party, but Cromwell immediately knew it. He once told 
Lord Broghill, that there was a friend of his in town; and upon 
his aſking, Who, ſaid, My Lord Ormond; mentioning the day 
when he arrived, and the place where he now was. Broghill had 
leave from the Protector to go to Ormond, and inform him of all 
this, that he might make his eſcape; which was done accor- 
dingly. 

In matters of greateſt moment, the Protector truſted none but 
his Secretary Thurloe, and oftentimes not him. An inſtance of 
which Thurloe uſed to tell of himſelf ; “ that he was once com- 
manded by Cromwell to go at a certain hour to Gray's Inn, and 
at ſuch a place deliver a bill of 20,0001. payable to the bearer at 
Genoa, to a man he ſhould find walking in tuch an habit and poſ- 
ture as he deſcribed him, without ſpeaking one word,” Which 
accordingly 'Thurloe did ; and never knew, to his dying day, 
either the perſon or the occaſion. 

| At 
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At another time, the Protector coming late at night to Thur- 
loe's Office, and beginning to give him directions about ſome- 
thing cf great importance and ſecrecy, he took notice that Mr. 
Moreland, afterwards Sir Samuel Moreland, was in the room, 
which he had not obſerved before ; and fearing he might have 
overheard their diſcourſe, though he pretended to be aſleep upon 
his deſk, he drew a poniard, which he always carried under his 
coat, and was going to diſpatch Moreland upon the ſpot; if 
Thurloe had not with great intreaties prevailed with him to de- 
liſt, aſſuring him that Moreland had fat up two nights together, 
and was now certainly falt aſleep. | 

There was not the ſmalleſt circumſtance of any importance that 
befel King Charles II. in his exile, but Cromwell knew it per- 
fectly well; inſomuch that having given leave to an Engliſh No- 
bleman to travel, upon condition he ſhould not ſee Charles Stuart; 
he aſked him, at his return, “ if he had punQuually obeyed his 
commands; Which the other affirming he had; Cromwell 
replied, ** It is true you did not ſee him; Pr to keep your word 
with me, you agreed to meet in the dark, the candles being put 
out for that end.” And withal told him all the particulars that 
paſſed in converſation betwixt the King and him at their meet- 
ing (). 

With reſpect to Cromwell's domeſtic Government, there were 
many things in it truly laudable. His Court was more free from 
vice, than the generality of Courts are, nor did he care to coun- 
tenance or encourage any of profligate manners, and cauſed juſ- 
tice, for the moſt part, to be equally and impartially adminiſtered. 
He ſought out every where for men of abilities (z), in order 
properly to employ them ; endeavouring hereby to provide for 
his own honour and the nation's welfare. Learning he favoured, 
and was munikcent to ſuch as excelled in ſcience. His Govern- 
ment, however, in ſome reſpects, was very cenſurable. His edi& 
againit the epiſcopal Clergy was very cruel, as it deprived them 
in a good meaſure of their maintenance, and of their liberty of 
worſhipping GOD in that way which their conſciences approved: 
which was very inconſiſtent and indefenſible, in a man who had 
himſelf taken up arms as an oppoſer of tyranny. The Cavaliers 
had hard meaſure from Cromwell, as they were rendered ſubject 


Vol. V. 3. 


( y ) Critical Review of the Life of 
Cromwell, P. 226, 227, 228. 

(z) © That Princes (ſays Dr. Har- 
ris) have ſuch poor tools oftentines 
about them, is owing to their own 
weakneſs, or negligence. They have 
not either ſenle enough to diſcern, or 
lortitude to reluſe or repel ſuch as, 
without merit, a{pi:e to their favour, 
So that their Miniſters are fometimes 
of dillercnt and contradictory charace 
ters, and hinder more than forward 


10 


the buſineſs in Which they pretend to 
engage. Mobs are in moſt Courts; 
wile men are diitinguiſhed alone in 
thoſe whole Princes tnemſclves excel. 
From the choice of Miniſters and fas 
vourites the character of the Sovereign 
may be oltentimes taken. Cromwell 
was all eyes. He ſaw every thing, 
he judged ot every thing; few perſons 
elcaped his notice; merit was the ab- 
ject ol his choice,” Lite of Cromwell, 
P. 422, 
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to heavy taxes and other inconveniences, upon account of the 
raſhneſs and imprudence of ſome of their party. His inſtitution 
of Major-Generals, appointed to preſide over the counties of 
England, was alſo a great grievance, as in a variety of inſtances 
they lorded it over, and oppreſſed the country. He likewife 
made uſe of packed Juries on ſome occaſions, and diſplaced 
Judges for refuſing to follow his directions. He committed men 
illegally to priſon, and would not permit them to enjoy the be- 
nefit of the laws. He cauſed men to be tried before new created 
tribunals, and adjudged to death without the verdict of a Jury. 
1 heſe Courts were ſtiled High Courts of Juſtice, the terror of the 
Royaliſts, as their enemies were their Judges. If to all theſe 
things we add the violation of the privileges of Parliament, fo 
much and ſo juſtly complained of, by Writers of different parties 
and perſuaſions, we ſhall be able to form ſome tolerable judgment 
of his illegal and tyrannical actions ( z ). 

But notwithſtanding the jult objections that may be made to 
ſome particulars in Cromwell's conduct during his Protectorate, 
the following account is given of his adminiſtration in general, 
and that chiefly taken from Echard, who was no friend to 
Oliver's memory. Cromwell, though he procceded in an ar- 
bitrary manner againſt thoſe who conteſted his authority, yet in 
all other caſes, where the life of his juriſdiction was not concern- 
ed, he ſeemed to have a great reverence for the law, and the con- 
fitution, rarely interpoſing between party and party; and to do 
him juſtice, there appeared in his Government many things that 
were truly great and praiſeworthy. Juſtice, as well diſtributive 
as commutative, was by him reſtored almoſt to its antient grace 
and ſplendor ; the Judges executing their office without covetoul- 
neſs, according to law and equity, and the laws, except ſome 
tew, where himſelf was immediately concerned, being permitted 
to have their full force upon all, without impediment or delay. 
Men's manners, outwardly at leaſt, became likewiſe reformed, 
either by removing the incentives to luxury, or by means of the 
antient laws now revived, and put in execution. There was 2 
ſtrict e1{cipline kept in his Court, where drunkenneſs, whoredom, 
and extortion, were either baniſhed, or ſeverely rebuked. Trade 
began again to flouriſh and proſper, and moſt things to py on 2 
happy and promiſing aſpect. The Protector alſo ſhewed a great 
regard to the advancement of learning, and was a great encou- 
rager of it. The Univerſity of Oxford, in particular, acknow- 
ledged his Highneſs's reſpect to them, in continuing their Chan- 
cellor, and beſtowing on the public library there four and twenty 

Greek manuicripts, and munificeutly allowing an hundred pounds 
a year to a Divinity Reader. He alto ordered a ſcheme 10 be 
drawn up for founding and endowing a College at Durham, for 
the convenience of the Northern ſtudents. Towards all who 

complied 


5 , Thar Th » Lite of Crom ell, P. 135-463. 
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complied with his pleaſure, and courted his protection, he ma- 
nifeſted great civility, generolity, and bounty. No man affected 
more tenderneſs for the Clergy than himſelf, tho* he would not liſt 
himſelf in any particular ſect; ſaying, „it was his only wiſh 
and deſire to ſee the Church in peace, and that all would gather 
into one ſheepfold, under one ſhepherd, Jesus CHAISsT, and mu- 
tually love one another.” Though the public uſe of the Common 
Prayer was denied to the epiſcopal party, yet he allowed the uſe 


of their rites in private houſes; and milder courſes were taken 


than under the tyranny of others.” (4). 

As Cromwell had a great number of enemies, and there were 
many who were diſſatisfied with his adminiſtration, he experien- 
ced many troubles and vexations in his Government, which at 
length ſeemed to affect his health. He died, of a double tertian 
ague, on the 3d of September, 1658, _ ſomewhat more than 
fitty-nine years and four months. Ludlow ſays, * When the 
« ſymptoms of death were apparent upon him, and many Mi- 
e niſters and others aſſembled in a chamber at Whitehall, pray- 
« ing for him, he manifeſted ſo little remorſe of conſcience for 
« his betraying the public cauſe, and ſacrificing it to the idol of 
« his own ambition, that ſome of his laſt words were rather be- 
« coming a mediator than a ſinner, recommending to GOD the 
% condition of the nation that he had ſo infamouſlly cheated, and 
« expreſſing a great care of the people whom he had ſo manifeſt- 
te ]y deſpiſed. But he ſeemed, above all, concerned for the re- 
*« proaches he ſaid men would caſt upon his name, in tramplin 
on his aſhes when dead. In this temper of mind he — 
* this life.“ It was the opinion of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, ** that 
at laſt Cromwell's enthuſiaſm got the better of his hypocriſy.” 
The night before his death, and not before, Oliver declared his 
ſon Richard his ſucceſſor, in the preſence of four or five of his 
Council (). 

Cromwell was buried, with more than regal magnificence, in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey. The expences of his funeral are ſaid to have 
amounted to ſixty thouſand pounds. His death was condoled by 
the greateſt Princes and States in Chriſtendom, in ſolemn Em- 
baſhes to his ſon. And poems, in honour of the Protector's me- 
mory, were publiſhed by Waller, and Dryden, by Dr. Sprat, af- 
zerwards Biſhop of Rocheſter, and others. However, after the 
Reſtoration, his corps was removed out of Weſtminſter Abbey, 
and treated with all poſſible indignity. It has, indeed, been ſaid, 
that tho? he was to all appearance buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
he was in reality privately interred in Naſeby field, by his own 
direction, in order to put it out of the power of the Royaliſts to 
inſult his body after his death. Another ſtory ſays, that his body 
was privately ſunk in the Thames with the ſame view. But theſe 

O 2 ſtories 


(4) Critical Revicw of the Lite of Cromwell, P. 192, 193, 194. () Har. 
Ys, P. 484-495. 
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ſtories, though related in a very particular and circumflantial 
manner, appear not to be well grounded : and, upon the whole, 
the truth — to be, that his body was really interred in Weſt- 
mirſer- Abbey, when his funeral was publicly ſolemnized (c). 


OLIVER CROMWETLL, as to his perſon, had a manly ſtern 
look, and was of an active, healthful conſtitution, able to endure 
the greateſt toil and fatigue, He was a man of preat abilities, 
great ambition, and of the moſt intrepid courage; and his mili- 
tary talents juſtly entitled him to the character of the greateſt 
General of his time. His natural abilities muſt always have 
been very great; though at firſt few diſcovered thoſe extraordi- 
nary talents in him (4), which he afterwards exhibited. His 
parts ſeemed indeed to be raiſed, as he grew into place and au- 
thority ; as if he had faculties that lay concealed, till he had oc- 
caſion to uſe them. And when he was to act the part of a great 
man, he did it wyh decency and dignity, notwithiianding his 
want of cuſtom. His ſpeeches were often very amhiguous, eſpe- 
cially in public me-tings, wherein he rather left others to pick 
out his meaning, than told it himſelf ; yet at other times he ſuf- 
ficiently ſhewed, that he could command his ſtile as there was oc- 
caſion, and would deliver himſelf with ſuch energy and ſtrength 
of expreſſion, that it was commonly ſaid, every word he ſpoke 
was a thing. One of tne ſtrongeſt indications of Cromwell's 
great abilities, was the knowledge he ſhewed of mankind. No 
man ever dived into the manners and minds cf thoſe about him 
with more penetration, nor ſooner diſcovered their natural talents 
and tempers than himſelf. And if he chanczd to hear of a man 
fit for his purpoſe, though never ſo obſcure, he immediately ſent 
for him, and employed him (e). 

He praQuied the externa] duties of religion with great appear- 
ance of devotion, and at times ſeemed to be ſtrongly tinctured 
with cuthuſiaſm (V7). It is probable, ſrom the deſign which he 

| once 


(e) Vid. Appendix to Harris's Life 
of Cromwell, P. 542, 543. Biograph. 
Britan. and Biograph. Dict. in 8vo. 

(4) It appeats, however, that there 
were ſome tew, ot more than ordz- 
nary penetration, who knew and un- 
derſtood Cromwell thoroughly, before 
his great taleats were made Known to 
the world; and in particular this 
coun Hampden, of winch this was a 
remarkable inttance. nen things 
ran high in the Houſe ot Commons, 
Mr. Hampden and the Lord Digby 
were going down the Parliament 
ſtairs, and Cromwell jult hetore them, 
wii Was Ku % n to the latein only ny 


iht. hy Pray, aul hits Lordthin to 


Mr. Hampden, © who is that man, 
„for I (ce he is on our fide by his 
e ſpeaking ſo warmly to day ?” 
„% That floven,” replied Mr, Hamp- 
den, © whom you lee before us, who 
„ hath no ornament in his ſpeech, tha! 
„ ſlyven, I ſay, if we {hould ever 
© come to a breach with the Kine, 
„ winch GOD forbid! in fach a cafe, 
„ I lay, that ſloven will be the greatell 
% man iu England.“ Biog. Betten. 

(e) Critical Review ot tix Lite ot 
Cromwell, P. 237. 

( f ) #he following Rory is ſome- 
times produced as an evidence, tho! 
Ouver's cnhubaln was entirely A- 
ſumed and political. Ine Writer ©: 
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once entertained of leaving the kingdom, apparently from mo- 
tives of conſcience, that his intentions at firſt were honeſt ; but 
when power came within his reach, he had not virtue enough to 
reſiſt the temptation ; but aſter having oppoſed tyranny, became 
himſelf a tyrant. He cannot juſtly be conſidered, at leait not in 
his latter conduct, as a friend to public liberty. If he had really 
been ſo, the power and influence which he was poſſeſſed of, 
would have enabled him to have eſtabliſhed a free ſyſtem of Go- 
vernment on a ſolid foundation, If tyranny was juſtly con- 
demned, and deſervedly oppoſed, in Charles Stuart, the tyranny 
of Oliver Cromwell cannot be defended ; nor do we apprehend, 
that what is urged in his vindication, from the conſideration of 
his ſituation and circumſtances, is ſufticient for the purpoſe. 

He was indefatigably diligent in the proſecution of whatever 
he undertook : when he had any matter of importance in view, 
it remained ever in his thoughts, and every thing he ſaid or did 
was ſome way calculated to promote it; ſo that by ſteadineſs, vi- 
gilance, and addreſs, he was almoſt ſure to accompliſh whatever 
he thought worthy of undertaking (g). He was very tempe- 
rate, and ſparing in his diet; and though he would ſometimes 
drink freely, yet never to exceſs. In his family he ſhewed great 
kindneſs, but without any diminution of his authority ; he 
was very reſpectful to his mother, and tender towards his wife, 
yet neither had any influence over him. 

He was affable and obliging, and very dextrous at conciliatin 
the affection and regard of thoſe whom he thought 1t worth his 
while to court, Whitlocke ſays, that the Protector adviſed with 
Lord Broghill, Pierpoint, Sir Charles Wolſely, Thurloe, and 
him, about ſeveral important affairs; and on theſe occaſions 
* would be ſhut up three or four hours together in private diſ- 
* courſe, and none were permitted to come in to him. He would 
* ſometimes be very cheartul with us, and laying alide his great- 
** neſs he would be excecding familiar with us, and by way of 
© diverion would make verſes with us, and every one mutt try 

1 Rag 
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Mr. Waller's Life ſays, that“ Crom- * Couſin Waller, I mult talk to theſe 
& well's rude cant and ſpiritual ſim- “ men after their own way; and 
phcity were dowaright a{fettaton; „* would then go on where they left 
than which nothing can be more „ off, Tais created in Mr, Waller an 
„evident from Mr, Waller's obſer- opinion, that he ſecretly deſpiſed 
vation, and his confeſſion to him. „ thoſe whom he ſcemed to court.” 
Mr. Wallcr often took notice, that But the judicious Dr. Harris is of 
* 10 the midit of their diſcourſe a opinion, rhat notwichſtanding this 
++ {ervant has come in to tell him fach tory, and another winch is produced 
and ſuch perfons attended; upon for the ſame purpoſe, there is the 
which Cromwell would rife, and greateſt reaſon to believe, that Crom- 
top them, talking at the door, well was ſometimes under the influ- 
here he could over hear him fey, cence of cathu alm. -Vid. Hiſtorical 
dne Logo will revral, the Loan and Critical Account of the Lile of 
ul help, aud leveral (uchexpreſ- Cromwell, P. 11---23. 

ons; which, when he returned to (7 ) Bt Staph. Britan. 

Mir. Waller, he excuſcd, layings 
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% his fancy. He commonly called for tobacco, pipes, and 2 
candle, and would now and then take tobacco himſelf; then 
he would fall again to his ſerious and great buſineſs, and ad- 
5 yiſe with us in thoſe affairs ; and this he did often with us, and 
& Our counſel was accepted and followed by him in moſt of his 
« orcateſt affairs ().“ The ſame Writer allo ſays, that as 
Cromwell and Ireton once went home from his houſe, their 
* coach was ſtopped, and they examined by the guards, to whom 
«+ they told tacir names; but the Captain of the guards would 
« not believe them, and threatened to carry theſe two great Ot- 
4 ficers to the court of guard. Ireton grew a little angry, but 
« Cromwell was cheartul with the ſoldiers, gave them twenty 
„ thillings, and commended them and their Captain for doing 
„% their duty.“ 

Before he became Commander in Chief, he kept up a very high 
intimacy with the private men, taking great pains to learn their 
names, by which he was ſure to cal! them, ſhaking them by the 
hand, clapping them on the ſhoulder, or, which was peculiar to 
him, giviug them a ilight box on the ear; which condeſcending 
familiaritics, with the paſſion he expreſſed for their intereſts, gave 
him a power and influence over them eaſier conceived than de. 
ſcribed. Dr. Bates allo ſays, that he would often make feaſts 
for the inferior Officers; and whilit they were feeding, before 
they had ſatisfied their hunger, cauſe the drums to beat, and let 
in the private ſoldiers to fall on, and ſnatch away the half-eaten 
diſhes. The robuſt and ſturdy ſoldiers he loved to divert with 
violent and hazardous excrciſes ; as by making them ſometimes 
throw a burning coal into one another's boots, or cuſhions at one 
another's heads, When the Officers had ſufficiently laughed, and 
tired themſelves with theſe preludes, he would wheedle them to 
open their hearts freely; and by that means he drew ſome ſecrets 
from the unwary, which afterwards they wiſhed might have been 
wrapped up in exerlaſting darkneſs ; wulit he, in the mean time, 
pumping the opinion of all others, concealed his own.” Thus 
even diverſions were made ſubſervient to his policy (7). 

In. the experces of his table, aud on his perſon, Cromwell was 
!rugal and moderate, ie affected, for the moſt part, a plainneis 
in his clothes; but in them, as well as in his guards and atten- 
dants, he appeared with great mayniticence upon public occa- 
tons. He was a great maller of diflimulation ; and had an ab- 
ſolute command over all his paſſions and affections, ſo that he 
could fait his carriage to all companies and occalions ; whale 
huntelf, as was before obſerved, founding the opinion of others, 
ar tfally concealed his own. And he applied himfelf fo induſtri- 
LY to the buſineſs of the Commonwealth, and diſcovered ſuch 
„ties for the management of it, that ſome of his greateſt cne- 
mies acknowledged he was not uaworthy of the Government, it 
his way to it had been juſt and innocent, 
Cromwell 
i Whitlocke's Memo ials, P. 617. Edit. 1632. { 5} Harris's Life of 
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Cromwell had many children, of whom fix ſurvived him, two 
ſons, and four daughters; namely, 1. Richard, his ſucceſſor. 
2. Henry, who at the time of his death was Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 3. Bridget, married to Commiſſary-General Ireton, and 
afterwards to Lieutenan;-General Fleetwood. 4. Elizabeth, wife 
to John Cleypole, Eſq; whom the Protector created a Baronet, 
and made Maſter of the Horſe, and one of his Lords, 5. Mary, 
wife of Lord Falconberg, and a Lady of great wit and beauty. 
6. Frances, married to Mr. Rich, grandſon of the Earl of War- 
wick, and afterwards to Sir John Ruſſel, of Chippenham, in 
Cambridgeſhire. 

We ſhall conclude with a remarkable ſtory of the laſt-men- 
tioned Lady, which is generally admitted to be true, and which is 
related by Mr. Oldmixon, in his Hiſtory of the Stuarts, in the 
following words: One of Cromwell's domeſtic Chaplains, 
« Mr. Jeremy White, a ſprightly man, and a top wit of his 
« Court, was ſo ambitious as to make his addreſſes to Lady 
« Frances, the Protector's youngeſt daughter. The young Lady 
« did not diſcourage him; and this piece of innocent gallantry 
« in ſo religious a Court could not be carried on without ſpies, 
« Oliver was told of it, and he was much concerned at it; 
« obliging the perſon who told him to be on the watch, and 
«« telling him if he would give him any ſubſtantial proofs, he 
e ſhould be well rewarded, and White ſeverely puniſhed. The 
« ſpy followed the matter ſo cloſe, that he hunted Jerry White, 
« as he was generally called, to the Lady's chamber, and ran 
« immediately to the Protector with this news. Oliver in a 
« rage haſtened himſelf thither ; and going in haſtily, found 
« Jerry on his knees, kiſling the Lady's hand, or having juſt 
« kifled it, Cromwell in a fury aſked, what was the meaning of 
« that poſture before his daughter Frank? White, with a great 
t preſence of mind, ſaid, May it pleaſe your Highneſs, I have a 
« long time courted that young gentlewoman there, my Lady's 
woman, and cannot prevail: J was therefore hambly praying 
«« herLadyſhip to intercede for me. The Protector, turning to 
the young woman, cried, What's the meaning of this, hufly ? 
« why do you refuſe the honour Mr. White would do you? he 
is my friend, and I expect you ſhould treat him as ſuch, My 
„Lady's woman, who defired nothing more, with a very low 
« courteſy, replied, If Mr. White intends me that honour, I ſha!! 
« not be againſt him, Say'ſt thou fo, my laſs, cried Cromwell? 
% Call Godwyn. This buſineſs ſhall be done preſently, before 
« I go out of the room. Mr. White was gone too far to go 
© back: the Parſon came; Jerry and my Lady's woman were 
« married in the preſence of the Protector, who gave her five 
hundred pounds for her portion: and that, with the money ſhe 
© had ſaved before, made Mr. White eaſy in bis circumftances, 
© except in one thing, which was, that he never loved his wite, 
nor ſhe him, though they lived together near fifty years after. 
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OBERT BLAKE was born at Bridgwater in So- 
merſetſhire, in Auguſt, 1598, his father being a mer. 
chant of that place, who had acquired a conſiderable 
fortune by the Spaniſh trade. Ol his earlieſt years we 
have no other account, than that, during his father's life-time, he 
was educated at a free-ſchool in Bridgwater. In 1615, he was 
admitted into the, Univerſity of Oxford, where he continued till 
1623, though without being much countenanced or careſſed by 
his tuperiors ; for he was more than once diſappointed in his 
endeavours after academical preferment, It is obſervable that 
Mr. Wood, in his Athenæ Oxonienſis, aſcribes the repulſe he 
met with at Wadham College, where he was competitor for a 
Fellowſhip, either to want of learning, or of ſtature, With re- 
gard to the firſt objection, the ſame Writer had before informed 
us, that he was an early riſer, and ſtudious, though he ſometimes 
relieved his attention by the amuſements of fowling and ſiſhing. 
As it is highly probable that he did not want capacity, we may 
therefore conclude, upon this confeſſion of his diligence, that he 
could not tail of being learned, at leaſt in the degree requiſite to 
the enjoyment of a Fellowſhip, and may ſafely . his diſap- 
ointment to his want of ftature; it being the cuitom of Sir 
_ Savile, then Warden of that College, to pay much regard 
to the outwaid appearance of thoſe who ſolicited preferment in 
that ſociety. So much do the greateſt events owe ſometimes to 
accident or folly! (4) | 
Dr. Campbell favs, that Curing Blake's refidence in the Uni- 
verſity, he ſufficiently diſplayed his temper, which in reality was 
that of a humouriſt, uſually grave, aud in appearance moroſe; 
but inclined in an evening, wicn in the company of particular 
friends, to be very,cheariu!, though {till with a tincture of ſeve- 
rity (/). After leaving Oxford, he retired to his native place, 
where he lived (ſays Ciarendon) without any appearance of am- 
bition to be a greater man than he was; but inveighed with great 
freedom againit the licence of the times, and power of the Court.“ 
In 1640, ne was choſen Burgeſs for Bridgwater by the Puritan 
party, to whom he had recommended himſelf by his diſappto— 
bation of Biſhop Laud's violence and ſeverity, and his non- 
; compliance 


(A) Life of Admiral Bloke, Ly the ingenious Author of the Rambler, pub- 
liſhed with the Lives of davege and Drake, in 1767. 12mo. P. 273,274. 
( / ) Tives of the Admirals, Vol. II. Ldit. 1761, P. 253» 
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compliance with thoſe new ceremonies which that Prelate was 
then endeavouring to introduce. ; 

When the civil war broke out, Blake, in conformity with his 
avowed principles, declared for the Parliament; and, thinking a 
bare declaration for right not all the duty of a good man, raiſed 
a troop of dragoons for his party, and appeared in the field with 
ſo much bravery, that he was in a ſhort time advanced, without 
meeting with any of thoſe obſtructions which he had encountered 
in the Univerſity (). 

In 1645, he was Governor of Taunton, when the Lord Go- 
ring came before it with an army of ten thouſand men. The 
town was ill fortified, and unſupplied with almoſt every thing ne- 
ceſlary for ſupporting a ſiege. The ſtate of this garriſon encou- 
raged Colonel Wyndham, who was acquainted with Blake, to 
propoſe a capitulation ; which was rejected by Blake with indig- 
nation and contempt, Nor were either menaces or perſuaſions 
of any effect; for he maintained the place, under all its diſad- 
vantages, till the ſiege was raiſed by the Parliament's army ( x). 
And for his gallant behaviour on this occaſion, the Parliament 
ordered Blake a preſent of five huadred pounds ( » ). 

He continued, on many other occaſions, to give proofs of an 
inſuperable courage, and a ſteadineſs of reſolution not to be 
ſhaken ; and, as a proof of his firm adherenceto the Parliament, 
joined with the borough of Taunton, in returning thanks for 
their reſolution to make no more addreſſes to the King. Yet he 
is ſaid to have been ſo far from approving the death of Charles I. 
as to make no ſcruple of declaring, that he would venture his 
life to ſave him, as willingly as he had done to ſerve the Parlia- 
ment (%). Whatever truth there may be in this, it is certain 
that he continued to act in the ſervice of the Parliament with 
great zeal, and with great bravery, 

in 1649, he was made a Commiſſioner of the navy, and ap- 
pointed to ſerve on that element, for which he ſeems by nature to 
have been deſigned. He was ſoon after ſent in purſuit of Prince 
Rupert, whom he ſhut up in the harbour of Kingſale in Ireland 
for ſeveral months, till want of proviſions, and deſpair of relief, 
excited the Prince to make a daring effort for his eſcape; by 
forcing through the Parliament's fleet. "This defiga he executed 
with great intrepidity, and ſucceeded in it, though with the loſs 
of three ſhips. He was purſued by Blake to the coaſt of Portu- 
gal, where Rupert was received into the Tagus, and treated with 

great diſtinction by the Portugueſe, 

Blake coming to the mouth of that river, ſent to the King a 
meſſenger, to inform him that the ..cet in his port belonging to 
the | 2m enemy of the Commonwealth of England, he de- 


manded leave to fall upon ic. This being refuſed, though the 
Tak Yo 4. P refuſal 
{ wm } Johnſon, as before, 4 , Johnſon, . 275. C } Campbell, P. 256, 
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refuſal was in very ſoft terms, and accompanied with declarations 
of eſteem, and a preſent of proviſions, ſo exaſperated the Admi- 
ral, that, without any heſitation, he fell upon the Portugueſe fleet, 
then returning from Braſil, of which he took ſeventeen ſhips, and 
burnt three, It was to no purpoſe that the King of Portugal, 
alarmed at ſo unexpected a deſtruction, ordered Prince Rupert to 
attack them, and re-take the Braſil ſhips : for Blake carried home 
his prizes without moleſtation, the Prince not having force enough 
to purſue him (9). 

Blake ſoon ſupplied his fleet with proviſions, and received or- 
ders to make repriſals upon the French, who had ſuffered their 
privateers to moleſt the Engliſh trade; an injury which, in thoſe 
days, was always immediately reſented, and, if not repaired, cer- 
tainly pnniſhed. Sailing with this commiſſion, he took in his 
way a French man of war, which is ſaid to have been worth a 
million. Then following Prince Rupert, whoſe fleet was now 
reduced to five ſhips, into Carthagena, he demanded leave of the 
Spaniſh Governor to attack him in the harbour ; but received the 
ſame anſwer which had heen returned by the Portugueſe, that 
they had a right to protect all ſhips that came into their domi- 
nions; that if the Admiral were forced in thither, he ſhould find 
the ſame ſecurity.; and that he required him not to violate the 
peace of a neutral port. Blake withdrew upon this anſwer into 
the Mediterrancan ; and Rupert then leaving Carthagena, en- 
tered the port of Malaga, where he burat and ſunk ſeveral Eng- 
liſh merchant ſhips. Blake judging this to be an infringement 
of the neutrality profeſſed by the Spaniards, now made no ſcruple 
to fall upon Rupert's fleet in the harbour of Malaga; and having 
deſtroyed three of his ſhips, obliged him to quit the ſea, and take 
ſanctuary at the Spaniſh Court (r). 

In 1651, Blake, ſtill continuing to cruize in the Mediterranean, 
met with a French thip of conſiderable forces, and commanded the 
Captain to come on board, there being no war declared between 
the two nations. Ihe Captain, when he came, was aſked by 
him, „whether he was willing to lay down his ſword, and yield ;” 
which he gallantly refuſed, though in his enemy's power, Blake, 
ſcorning to take advantage of an artifice, and deteſting the ap- 
pearance of treachery, told him that ““ he was at liberty to go 
« back to his ſhip, and defend it at long as he was able,” The 
Captain willingly accepted his offer, and after a fight of two 
hours, confeſſed himſelf conquered, kiſſed his ſword, and ſur- 
rendered it (g). This ſlip, with four more, Blake ſent into 
England; and not long after, arriving at Plymouth with his 
{quadron, he there received the thanks of the Varliament for his 
vigilance and valour in his ſtation, and was conſtituted one of 
the Lord-Waidens of the Cinque Ports, as an additional mark of 
tneir eſteem and confidence (2). 


In 


* \ # 
(7) Jobofon, P. 276. (7) Johnen, P. 277. (5) Johnſon, P. 278, 
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In 16892, broke out the memorable war between the two Com- 
Eb. fi « of England and Holland ; a war, in which the 
greateſt Admirals that perhaps any age has produced, were en- 
gaged on each ſide; in which nothing leſs was conteſted than 
the dominion of the ſea, and which was carried on with vigour, 
animoſity, and reſolution, proportioned to the importance of the 
diſpute. The chief Commanders of the Dutch fleets were, 
Van Trump, De Ruyter, and De Witt, the molt celebrated names 
of their own nation, and who had been perhaps more renowned, 
had they been oppoſed by any other enemies. 'The States of 
Holland having carried on their trade without oppdſition, and 
almoſt without competition, not only during the inactive reign of 
King james I. but during the commotions of England, had ar- 
rived to that height of naval power, and that affluence of wealth, 
that, with the arrogance which a long-continued proſperity natu- 
rally produces, they began to invent new claims, and to treat 
other nations with inſolence, which nothing can defend but ſu- 
periority of force, They had for ſome time made uncommon 
preparations at a vaſt expence, and had equipped a large fleer, 
without any apparent danger threatening them, or any avowed 
deſign of attacking their neighbours. This unuſual armament 
was not beheld by the Engliſh without ſome jealouſy ; and care 
was taken to fit out ſuch a fleet as might ſecure the trade from in- 
terruption, and the coaſts from inſults : of this, Blake was conſti- 
tured Adnural for nine months. In this ſituation the two nations 
remained, keeping a watchful eye upon each other, without ac- 
tual hoſtilities on either fide, till the 18th of May, 1652, whea 
Van Trump appeared in the Downs, with a fleet of torty-five 
men of war. Blake, who had then but twenty ſhips, upon the 
approach of the Dutch Admiral, ſaluted him with three ingle 
ſhot, to require that he ſhould ſtrike his flag (2): upon which 
Van Trump, in contempt, fired on the contrary ſide. Blake fired 
a ſecond and a third gun, which the Dutch Admiral anfwered 
with a broadiide : the Engliſh Admiral therefore perceiving his 
intention to fight, detached himſelf from the reſt of the fleet to 
treat with Van Trump upon that point of honour, and to prevent 
the effuſion of blood, and a national quarrel, When Blake ap- 
proached nearer to Van Trump, he and the reſt of his fleet, con- 
trary to the law of nations, (the Engliſh Admiral coming with a 


deſign to treat) ſired on Blake with whole broadudes. The Ad- 


miral was in his cabbin drinking with ſome Officers, little ex- 
petting to be fo ſaluted, when the ſhot broke the windows of the 
ihip, and ſhattered the ftern, which put him into a vehement paſ- 
non; fo that curling his whiſkers, as he uled to do when he was 
angry, he commanied his men to anſwer the Datch in their kind, 
laying, when his heat was ſomewhat over, ** he took it very lor 
Van Trump, that he ſhould take his ſhip for a bawdy-houſe, 
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« and break his windows (a.“ Blake for ſome time itood 
alone againſt the whole Dutch fleet, till the reſt of his ſquadron 
coming up, the fight was continued from between four and five 
in the afternoon till nine at night. when the Dutch retired with 
the loſs of two ſhips, having not deſtroycd a fingle veſſel, nor 
more than fifteen men, moſt of which were on board the Admi- 
ral, who, as he wrote to the Parliament, was himſelf engaged for 
four hours with the main body of the Dutch fleet, being the 
mark at which they aimed ; and, as Whitlocke relates, received 
above a thouſand ſhot, Blake, in his letter, acknowledges the 
particular bleſſing and preſervation of GOD, and aſcribes hi; 
ſucceſs to the juſtice of his cauſe, the Dutch having firit attacked 
him upon the Engliſh coalt ( x). 

After this battle, Blake lay in the Downs for a conſiderable 
time, which he ſpent in repairing and augmenting his fleet, and 
in detaching ſmall ſquadrons to cruize upon the enemy. About 
the beginning of June, finding he had force enough to undertake 
any ſervice, he cauſed a folemn fait to be held on board his ſhips, 
to unplore the bleſſng of GOD on their arms; and encouraged 
his ſeamen by the example of his zeal on this occaſion, as much 
as he had ever done by his perſonal bravery in a time of action. 
In the ſpace of this month, he ſent forty rich prizes into the ri- 
ver, and fo effectually ruined the Dutch trade, and broke the 
ſpirits of ſuch as were appointed to ſupport 1t, that moſt of their 
ehfels declined coming through the channel, even under convoy; 
chuſing rather to put into French ports, land their cargoes there, 
and atterwards tranſport them to Holland, by land or water, a 
they could 15 . 

At the beginning of july, Blake reſolved to ſail northwards, to 
execute a deſign he had long med tated ag. inſt the herring-fſhery, 
which he thought one of the beit ſteps towards putting an end 
to the war, by convincing the Dutch of the folly of diſputing 
our Sovereignty in our own ſcas. According!y he bore away to 
the North, and quickly fell in with the Dutch fiſhing velſels, 
which were there in great numbers, under the protection of 
twelve men of war. Biake attacked their convoy; and they, 
knowing the in:portance of their charge, and having taken on 
board a great ſupply of fich men from the veſſels under their 
care, fought bravely, and jold their freedom dearly; bur at la! 
were every one taken, which leſt the fiſhery entirely at the Admi- 
ral's mercy ; who having firit threatened the baſſes with utter 
deſtruction, if ever they were found there again without leave, 
he afterwards freely permitted them to complete their ladings, on 
their paying the tenth herring, which was what had been de— 
nianded by King Charles; and where this was refuſed, he ſank or 
drove away their ſhips ( = ). 

( 0 Campbell, V. 260. (*) Juhnſon, P. 280. (5 "ampuci!, P. 264 
2) Campbcll, P. 262, 
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Soon after, Blake being ſtationed in the Downs with about 
ſixty ſail, he diſcovered the Dutch Admirals De Witt and De 
Ruyter, with near the ſame number, and advanced towards them; 
but the Dutch being obliged, by the nature of their coaſt, and 
the ſhallowneſs of their rivers, to build their ſhips in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they require leſs depth of water than the Engliſh vellels, 
took advantage of the form of their ſhippinz, and theltered 
themſelves behind a flat, called Kentiſh-knock ; ſo that the Eng- 
liſh, finding ſome of their ſhips a-ground, were obliged to alter 
their courſe; but perceiving early the next morning that the 
Hollanders had forſaken their ſtation, they purſued them with all 
the ſpeed that the wind, which was weak: and uncertain, allowed; 
but found themſelves unable to reach them with the bulk of their 
fleet, and therefore detached ſome of the lighteſt frigates to chaſe 
them. Theſe came ſo near as to fire upon them about three in 
the aſternoon; but the Dutch, inſtead of tacking about, hoiſted 
their ſails, ſteered towards their own coaſt, and finding themſelves 
the next day followed by the whole Engliſh flect, retired into 
Goree. The ſailors were eager to attack them in their own har- 
bours ; but a council of war being convened, it was judged im- 
prudent to hazard the fleet upon the ſhoals, or to engage in any 
important enterprize, without a freſh ſupply of proviſions. That 
in this engagement the victory belonged to the Engliſh, is beyond 
diſpute ; ſince, without the loſs of one ſhip, and with no more 
than forty men killed, they drove the enemy into his own ports, 
took the Rear-Admiral and another veſſel, and fo diſcouraged the 
Dutch Admirals, who had not agreed in their meaſures, that De 
Ruyter, who had declared againſt hazarding a battle, delired to 
reſign his commiſſion; and De Witt, who had intitted upon 
fighting, fell ſick, as it was ſuppoſed, with vexation. But how 
great the loſs of the Dutch was, is not certainly knowa ; that 
two ſhips were taken, they are too wile to deny; but affirm that 
thoſe two were all that were deſtroyed. The Enzliſh, on the 
other ſide, affitm that three of their veſi-!s were diſabled at the 
firſt encounter, that their numbers on the ſecond day were viſibly 
diminiſhed, and that on the laſt day they ſaw three or four ſhips 
link in their flight. 

De Witt being now diſcharged by the Hollanders as unfortu- 
nate, and the chizf command reſtored to Van Trump, great pre- 
parutions were made for retrieving their reputation, and repairing 
their loſſes, In the mean time, Admiral Blake, who had weat- 
encd his fleet by many detachments, lay with no more than forty 
lian tie Downs, very ill provided both with men and ammuni- 
tion, and expecting new tupplizs from the Parliament (à). 

Van trump, having now the ſole command of the Dotch 
leert, was Cefiroas of dilinguiſhing himſelf by ſome remarka!.le 
activ), and had therefore aenbled cighty ſhips of war, aad ten 
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fire-ſhips, and ſteered towards the Downs; where Blake, with 
whoſe condition and ſtrength he was probably acquainted, was 
then ſtationed. The Engliſh Admiral, notwithſtanding his force 
wes ſo much inferior, reſolved to give Van Trump battle, and got 
under fail accordingly ; though his fleet was ſo weakly manned, 
that half his ſhips were obliged to lie idle, without engaging, for 
want of ſailors. The force of the whole Dutch fleet was there. 
fore ſuſtained by about twenty-two ſhips. Two of the Engliſh 
frigates, named the Vanguard and the Victory, after having for a 
long time ſtood engaged amidſt the whole Dutch fleet, broke 
through without much injury, nor did the Engliſh loſe any ſhips 
till the evening, when the Garland, carrying forty guns, was 
boarded at once by two great ſhips, which were oppoſed by the 
Engliſh till they had ſcarcely any men left to defend the decks; 
then retiring into the lower part of the veſſel, they blew up their 
decks, which were now poſſeſſed by the enemy, and at length 
were overpowered and taken, The Bonaventure, a ſtout well- 
built merchant-ſhip, going to relieve the Garland, was attacked 
by a man of war, and after a ſtout refiſtance, in which the Cap- 
tain, who defended her with the utmoſt bravery, was killed, was 
likewiſe carried off by the Dutch. Blake, in the Triumph, ſee- 
ing the Garland in diſtreſs, preſſed forward to relieve her, but in 
his way he had his fore-maſt ſhattered, and was himſclf boarded, 
but beating of the enemy, he diſengaged himſelf, and retired 
into the Thames, with the loſs only of two ſhips of force, and 
four ſmall ſrigates, but with his whole fleet much ſhattered. 
Nor was the victory gained at a cheap rate, notwithſtanding the 
unuſual diſproportion of ſtrength ; for of the Dutch flag-ſhips, 
one was blown up, and the other two diſabled. A proof of the 
Engliſh bravery, which ſhould have induced Van Trump to have 
ſpared the in{olence of carrying a broom at his top-maſt, in his 
triumphant paſſage through the channel, which he intended as a 
declaration that he would ſweep the ſeas of the Engliſh ſhipping. 
This, which he had little reaſon to think of accompliſhing, he 
ſoon after periſhed in attempting (5). 

It was not long before Blake had an opportunity of revenying 
his loſs, and reſtraining the inſolence of the Dutch. On the 18th 
of February, 1653, he being at the head of eighty ſail, and aſ- 
ſiſted, at his own requeſt, by the Colonels Monk and D-an, eſpied 
Van Trump with a fleet of above one hundred men of war, as 
Clarendon relates; of ſeventy, by their own public accounts, 
and three hundred merchant ſhips under his convoy. The Eng- 


liſh, with their uſual intrepidity, advanced towards them (c); 
and 


3) Tohnfon, P. 284. 285. him again, He had between two and 


(e) Dr. Campbell obſerves, that three rundred merchant-ſhips under 
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Dutch Admiral, who did not think 1t 
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and Blake in the Triumph, with twelve ſhips more, came to an 
engagement with the main body of the Dutch fleet, and by the 
diſparity of their force was reduced to the laſt extremity, having 
received in his hull no fewer than ſeven hundred ſhot, when Law- 
ſon, in the Fairfax, came to his aſſiſtance, The reſt of the Eng- 
liſh fleet now came in, and the fight was continued with the ut- 
moſt degree of vigour and reſolution, till the night gave the 
Dutch an opportunity of retiring, with the loſs of one flag-ſhip, 
and fix other men of war. The Engliſh had many veſſels da- 
maged, but none loſt, On board Lawſon's ſhip were killed one 
hundred men, and as many on board Blake's, who loſt his Cap- 
tain and Secretary, and himſelf received a wound in the thigh. 
Notwithſtanding which, having ſet aſhore his wounded men, he 
failed in purſuit of Van Trump, who ſent his convoy before, and 
himſelf retired fighting towards Bulloigne. Blake, ordering his 
light frigates to follow the merchant-men, ſtill continued to har- 
raſs Van Trump; and on the third day, the 2oth of February, 
the two fleets came to another battle, in which Van Trump once 
more retired before the Engliſh ; and making uſe of the peculiar 
form of his ſhipping, ſecured himſelf in the ſhoals. Different 
accounts are given of this fight ; but the Dutch Writers them- 
ſelves confeſs, that they loſt eight men of war, and more than 
twenty merchant-ſhips; and 1t 1s probable that they ſuffered 
much more than they are willing to allow ; for thoſe repeated de- 
feats provoked the common people toriots and inſurrections, and 
obliged the States to aſk, though ineffectually, for peace (4). 

In April following, the form of Government in England was 
changed, and the ſupreme authority aſſumed by Cromwell ; 
upon which occaſion Blake, though he is faid to have been a Re- 
publican, declared, as did alſo his ailociates, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the change in the Adminiſtration, they ſhould {il be read 
to diſcharge their truſt, and to defend the nation from inſults, in- 
juries, and encroachments. ** It is not,” ſays Blake, © the buſi- 
neſs of a ſeaman to mind State-affairs, but to hinder foreigners 
from fooling us.“ This was the principle from which he ne- 
ver deviated, and which he always endeavoured to inculcate in 
tae fleet, as the ſureſt foundation of unanimity and ſteadineſs. 
„ Diſturb not one another,” ſays he, with domeſtic diſputes, 
but remember that we are Engliſh, and that our enemies are 
* foreigners, Enemies! which let what party ſoever prevail, it 
js equally the intereſt of our country to humble and reſtrain.” 

About the beginning of May, 1635, Flake, Monk, and Dean, 
failed out of the Engliſh harbours with one kundied men of 
war, and finding the Dutch with ſeventy fail on their own coaſts, 
drove them to the Texel, and took fifty doggers. They then 
latied northward in purſuit of Van Trump, who having a fleet of 
merchants under his convoy, durſt not enter the channel, but 

ſteered 


(4) Johnſon, P. 286, 287. 
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ſleered towards the Sound, and by great dexterity and addreſ- 
eſcaped*the three Engliſh Admirals, and brought all his ſhips 
into their harbour; then knowing that Blake was ſtill in the 
North, came before Dover, and fired upon the town, but was 
driven off by the caſtle. 

Monk and Dean ſtationed themſelves again at the mouth of 
the Texel, and blocked up the Dutch in their own ports with 
eighty fail 5 but hearing that Van Trump was at Goree, with 
one hundred and twenty men of war, they ordered all ſhips of 
force in the river and ports to repair to them. On June the zd, 
the two fleets came to an engagement, in the beginning of which 
Dean was carried off by a cannon ball ; yet the fight continued 
from about twelve to fix in the afternoon, when the Dutch gave 
way, and retreated fighting. 

On the 4th in the afterncon, Blake came up with eighteen 
freſh ſhips, and precured the Engliſh a complete victory; nor 
cculd the Dutch any otherwiſe preſerve their ſhips, than by re- 
tiring once more into the flats and ſhallows, where the largeſt of 
the Engliſh vefiels could not approach (e). Our Writers agree, 
that in this engagement the Dutch had fix of their beſt ſhips 
ſunk, two blown up, and eleven taken; fix of their principal Cap- 
tains were made priſoners, and upwards of fifteen hundred men, 
Among the ſhips before-mentioncd, one was a Vice, and two 
were Rear-Admirals. The Dutch Hiftorians indeed conſeſs the 
loſs only of eight men of war. On our fide, Admiral Dean and 
one Captain were all the perſons of note killed: of private 
men there were but few, and not a ſhip was miſſing ; ſo that a 
more ſignal victory could icircely be obtained or deſired (f). 

In November, 1654, Blake was ſent by Cromwell into the Me- 
diterrancan, with a powerful fleet ; and when he came into the 
road of Cadiz, he was received there with great honour and re- 
ſpe& by the Spariards, and indeed by all nations as well as the 
Engliſh, who were then in port. A Dutch Admiral would not 
wear his flag while the Engliſh Admiral was in the harbour; one 
of the victuallers attending his fleet, being ſeparated from the 
rell, tell in with the French Admiral and ſeven men of war, near 
the Streights mut. The Captain of the victualling ſloop was 
ordered on board the Admiral, who enquired of him where Blake 
was, drank his Health with ive guns, and fo wiſhed the Captain 
a good voyage, And the Algerines ſtood in ſuch awe of him, 
that they were ot to Hop the Sallee-rovers, and in caſe they hal 
any priioners on board, took them out, and ſent them to Blake, 
in hopes thereby of obtaining his favour (g). 

Blake had a very great regard to the honour of his country, 
and the Engliſh dominion of the ſeas; and the reſpect with 
which he obliged all foreigners to treat his countrymen, appears 
{rom a ſtory retated by Biſhop Burnet, That Prelate informs us, 

that 


(„) Johw!cn, T. 289. (J) Campbell, P. 213, 214. (g) Cmpbell, P. 263. 
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that Blake happening to be at Malaga with the fleet, before 
Cromwel! made war upon Spain, ſome of the ſeamen going on 
ſhore, met the hoſt, as it was carrying about, and not only re- 
Fuſed to pay any honour to it, but laughed at thoſe that did. 
Whereupon one of the Prieſts ſtitred up the people to reſent this 
affront ; and ſo they fell upon them, and beat them ſeverely. 
The ſeamen returning to their ſhip, and 1 of the 
uſage they had met with, Blake immediately diſpatched a trum- 
peter to the Vice-Roy, to demand the Prieſt who had been the 
chief occaſion of it. The Vice-Roy returned this anſwer: 
« That he had no authority over the Prieſts, and ſo could not 
« diſpoſe of him.“ But Blake ſent him word again,“ That he 
« would not enquire who had power to ſend the Prieſt to him; 
e but if he were not ſent within three hours, he would burn 
4 their town.” And ſo being unable to reſiſt, they ſent the 
Prieſt to him ; who juſtifying himſelf upon the rude behaviour 
of the ſeamen; Blake anſwered, ** That if he had ſent a com- 
«« plaint to him of it, he would have puniſhed them ſeverely; 
« ſince he would not ſuffer his men to affront the eftabliſhed reli- 
% gion of any place; but he took it ill, that he ſet on the Spa- 
&« niards to do it; for he would have all the world know, that 
& an Engliſhman was only to be puniſhed by an Engliſhman.” 
So having uſed the Prieſt civilly, he ſent him back, being ſatis- 
fed that he had him at his mercy. Cromwell was exceedingly 
pleaſed with Blake's conduct in this affair, and read in Council 
the account which he had received of it with great ſatisfaction, 
telling them,“ he hoped he ſhould make the name of an Eng- 
*« liſhman as great as ever that of a Roman had been,” 

In March, 1655, Admiral Blake having forced Algiers to ſub- 
miſſion, entered the harbour of Tunis, and demanded reparation 
for the robberies practiſed upon the Engliſh by the pirates of that 
pres, and inſiſted that the captives of his nation ſhould be ſet at 
iberty. The Governor having planted batteries along the 
ſhore, and drawn up his ſhips under the caſtles, ſent Blake a 
haughty and inſolent anſwer, ** There are our caſtles of Goletta 
* and Porto Ferino,” ſaid he, © upon which you may do your 
«« worſt;” adding other menaces and inſults, and mentioning, 
in terms of ridicule, the inequality of a fight between ſhips and 
caſtles. Blake had likewiſe demanded leave to take in water, 
which was refuſed him. Fired with this inhuman and inſolent 
treatment, he curled his whiſkers, as was his cultom when he was 
angry and entering Porto Ferino with his great ſhips, diſcharged 
his ' ſhot ſo faſt upon the batteries and caſtles, that in two hours 
the guns were diſmounted, and the works forſaken, though he 
was at firſt expoſed to the fire of fixty cannon. He then ordered 
his Officers to ſend out their long-boats, well manned, to ſeize 
nine of the piratical thips lying in the road, himſelf continuin 
to fire upon the caſtle. This was ſo bravely executed, that wit 
the loſs of only twenty-five men killed, and forty-eight wounded, 
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all the ſhips were fired in the fight of Tunis (%). Blake's ex- 
ploits had before rendered him extremely formidable in Europe ; 
and this daring action ſpread the terror of his name through Af. 
rica and Afia, From Tunis he went to Tripoli, and concluded 
a peace with that Government ; thence he returned to Tunis, 
and threatening to do further execution, the Tuniſeens implored 
his mercy from their works, and begged him to grant them a 
2 which he did on terms advantageous and glorious for 

ngland. From thence he failed to Malta, to require the * 
to reſtore the effects taken by their privateers from the Engliſh, 
where he had the ſame ſucceſs as at Tripoli, Algiers, and Tunis, 
and brought the Knights to reaſon (7). And, indeed, ſuch was 
his reputation, that he met with no further oppoſition, but col- 
leted a kind of tribute from the Princes of thoſe countries; his 
buſineſs being to demand reparation for all the injuries offered to 
the Engliſh during the civil wars. He exacted from the Duke of 
Tuſcany 60,0001. and, as it is ſaid, ſent home ſixteen ſhips, laden 
with the effects which he had received from ſeveral States ( & ). 

In 1656, the Protector having declared war againſt Spain, diſ- 
patched Blake with twenty-five men of war to infeſt their coaſts, 
and intercept their ſhipping. In purſuance of theſe orders, he 
cruized during the winter about the Streights, and then lay at the 
mouth of the harbour of Cadiz, where he received intelligence 
that the Spaniſh Flate-fieet lay at anchor in the bay of Santa 
Cruz, in the iſle of Teneriffe. On the 13th of April, 1657, he 
departed from Cadiz, and on the 2oth arrived at Santa Cruz, 
The flota, which lay in the bay, conſiſted of fix galleons, richly 
laden, and ten other veſſels of leſs burthen. The ten ſmall ſhips 
were drawn up in the form of a half- moon, with a ſtrong barri- 
cado before them; and the ſix galleons, which could not come 
ſo near the ſhore, lay with their broadſides towards the offing. 
The bay itſelf was defended by ſix or ſeven forts, with ſeveral 
batteries all round it, and two caſtles at the entrance, all which 
were ſufficiently furniſhed with ordnance. In this poſture, the 
Spaniſh Admiral vainly thought himſelf ſo ſecure, that a Dutch 
merchant-ſhip going out of the harbour, he ſent a meſſage thereby 
to Blake, that he might now come if he durſt.” But the Spa- 
niard was not ſufficiently acquainted with the man with whom 
he had to deal: for Blake now made one of the moſt deſperate 
attempts that had ever been made at ſca. 

When the Engliſh fleet came to the mouth of the bay of Santa 
Cruz, our Admiral having taken a view of the enemy's ſituation, 
ſaw it would be impoſſible to bring off the galleons. Howeyer, 
he reſolved to burn them, and, to that end, ſent in Captain 
Stayner, with a ſquadron to attack them. He ſoon forced his 
paiſage into the bay, whilſt other frigates entertained the wp + 

an 
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and leſſer breaſt-works, with continual broadſides, to prevent 
their firing. Theſe were preſently ſupported by Blake himſelf, 
with the whole fleet, who placing ſome of his ſhips in ſuch a 
manner that they might fire continually their broadſides into the 
caſtles and forts, he with Stayner continued to engage the Spa- 
niſh galleons, received their fire, then boarded them, and in a 
few hours obtaining a complete vitory, drove the Spaniards 
from their ſhips, — poſſeſſed himſelf of every one of them. It 
being, however, impoſſible to bring them off, he ſet them on fire ; 
and they were burnt, every one of them, down to the water. 
They had no ſooner done this, than the wind luckily turned, and 
carried the whole fleet, without the loſs of one ſhip, out of the 
bay, and put them ſafe to ſea again ( /). 

„The whole action (ſays Clarendon) was ſo miraculous, that 
all men, who knew the place, wondered that any ſober men, with 
what courage ſoever endued, would ever have undertaken it ; and 
they could hardly perſuade themſelves to believe what they had 
done: whilſt the Spaniards comforted themſelves with the belief that 
they were Devils, and not men, who had deſtroyed them in ſuch 
a manner. So much a ſtrong reſolution of bold and courageous 
men bring to paſs, that no reſiſtance and advantage of ground 
can diſappoint them. And it can hardly be imagined how ſmall 
aloſs the Engliſh ſuſtained in this unparallelled action; not one 
ſhip being left behind, and the killed and wounded not exceed- 
ing two hundred men, when the {laughter on board the Spaniſh 
ups, and on ſhore, was incredible.” 

lake returned, after this glorious action, to the coaſts of 
Spain, where he cruized for ſome time off the harbour of Ca- 
diz; but perceiving that his ſhips were become foul, and being 
ſeized with a dangerous diſorder, he reſolved to ſail for England. 
His diſtemper was a complication of dropſy and ſcurvy, brought 
upon him by being for three years together at ſea, and wantin 
all that time the conveniencies requiſite for the cure of his dit 
eaſe. In his paſſage home, it increaſed upon him, and he be- 
came ſo ſenſible of his approaching end, that he frequently en- 
quired for land, a mark of his affection for his native ſoil, 
which, however, he did not live to ſee; dying, as his ſhip, the 
St. George, entered Plymouth-ſound, on the 17th of Auguſt, 
1657, at about fifty-nine years of age. His body was the next 
day embalmed, and wrapped in lead, his bowels taken out, and 
buried in the great church at Plymouth, and his corpſe, by order 
of the Protector, conveyed by water to Greenwich-houſe ; from 
whence he reſolved to have it carried in great pomp to Weſtmin- 
ſter-Abbey, and there interred with the utmoſt ſolemnity, as the 
; laſt mark of reſpect that could be paid to this heroxc Com- 


mander. 
Q 2 
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On the 4th of September, after the corpſe had lain ſereral 
days in ſtate, it was carried from Greenwich in a magnificent 
barge, covered with velvet, adorned with eſcutcheons and pen- 
dants, accompanied by his brothers, remoter relations, and their 
ſervants, in mourning ; by Oliver's Privy Council, the Commil- 
ſioners of the Admiralty and Navy, and the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London; the Field- Officers of the army, and many 
other perſons of honour and quality, in a great number of barges 
and wherries, coyered with WY marſhalled and ordered by 
the Heralds at Arms, who di:eQed and attended the ſolemnity. 
Thus they paſſed to Weſtminſter bridge, and, at their landing, 
proceeded in the ſame manner, through a guard of ſeveral regi- 
ments of foot, to the Abbey. His dear friend, General Lam- 
bert, though then in diſgrace with the Protector, attending on his 
horſe. The funeral proceſſion _ over, the body was interred 
in a vault built on purpoſe in the chapel of Henry VII. (zz) 

Such were the honours paid to the remains of Blake, in the 
days of Cromwell; but after the reſtoration of King Charles II. 
his body, in virtue of his Majeſty's expreſs command, was taken 
up and buried in a pit with others in St. Margaret's church- 
yard, on the 12th of September, 1661. ** In which place,” ſays 
Wood, „it now remain?th, enjoying no other monument but 
« what is reared by his valour, which time itſelf can hardl 
„ efface.” Some pains hath been taken to extenuate this baſe 
action; and it has ben ſaid, that Blake's corpſe was decently re- 
interred in St. Margaret's church-yard, hat degree of de- 
cency was obſerved in the ſecond burial, if it may be ſo termed, 
of this great man, we are not acquainted. This, however, is 
certain, that the removal of him from Weſtminſter-Abbey to St. 
Margaret's church-yard, was intended as an indignity ; though, 
in fact, it reflected diſhonour on thoſe only who were guilty of 
this unworthy treatment of the remains ot a gallant Admiral, 
who was an honour to his country, and to the age in which he 
lived (2). But, as it is juſtly obſerved by a very ingenious Wri- 
ter, to whom we have been much indebted in the 2 of our ac - 
count of this famous Scaman, ** that regard which was denied 
to his body, has been paid to his better remains, his name and 
his memory. Nor has any Writer dared to deny him the praiſe 
of intrepidity, honefly, contempt of wealth, and love of his 


country (o).“ | ab 
| mira 


(n) Campbell, P. 268, 269. 

() Dr. Haris obſerves, that 
ſome ot the other bodies taken up, 
and treated thus ignominiouſly at the 
lame time with Blake's, were Admi- 
ral Dean's, a man of bravery, who 
loſt his I ſe in the ſervice of his coun- 
try; Colonel Humphrey Mackworth's; 
Sir William Conllakic's; Colonel Boſ- 
cawen's, a Corniſh gentleman, of a fua- 


well, P. 400. 


mily diſtinguiſhed by its conſſ ant at - 
tachment to liberty, and flouriſhing in 
great reputation, by the well known 
exploits of the Admiral of that name; 
and many others, too long to be here 
mentioned. Such was the politenc:s 
and humanity introduced by the Re- 
ſtoration!“ - -Life of Oliver Crom- 
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Admiral BLAKE was in his perſon of a low ſtature, but of a 
quick, lively eye, and of a good ſoldier- like countenance. He 
poſſeſſed a degree of courage which no dangers could diſmay ; 
and yet was cool in action, and ſhewed a great deal of militar 
conduct in the diſpoſition of the moſt deſperate attacks. Though 
not bred to the profeſſion of a ſeaman, and though he did not ap- 
ply himſelf to it but at an advanced period of life, he diſtin. 

uiſhed himſelf by his naval exploits above all his cotemporaries, 
He was juſt and upright ; and ſo diſintereſted, that though he 
had great opportunities of enriching himſelf by the vaſt ſums he 
had taken from the enemies of England, yet he threw it all into 
the public treaſury, and did not die five hundred pounds richer 
than his father left him. Indeed, he ſcorned nothing more than 
money, which as faſt as it came in was laid out by him in the ſer- 
vice of the State (p). He was jealous of the liberty of the 
ſubject, and the glory of his nation; and as he made uſe of no 
mean artifices to raiſe himſelf to the higheſt command at ſea, ſo 
he needed no intereſt but his merit to ſupport him in it. He 
was pious without affectation, and liberal to the utmoſt extent of 
his fortune. He treated his Officers with the familiarity of a 
friend ; and by his tenderneſs and generoſity to the ſeamen, he ſo 
endeared himſelf to them, that when he died they lamented his 
loſs as that of their common father. . 

The Earl of Clarendon ſays, ** Blake was the firſt man that 
declined the old tract, and made it manifefl tnat the ſcience 
might be attained in leſs time than was imagined ; and deſpiſed 
thoſe rules which had been long in practice, to keep his ſhip and 
men out of danger, which had been held in former times a point 
of great ability and circumſpection; as if the principal art re- 
quiſite in the Captain of a ſhip, had been to be fure to come 
home ſafe again. He was the firit man who brought ſhips to 
contemn caſtles on ſhore, which had been thought ever very for. 
midable, and were diſcoyered by him to make a noiſe only, and 
to fright thoſe who could be rarely hurt by them. He was the 
firſt that infuſed that proportion of courage into the ſeamen, by 
making them ſce by experience what mighty things they could 
do, if they were reſolved ; and taught them to fight in fire, as 
well as upon water; and though he hath been very well imitated 
and followed, he was the firſt that gave the example of that kmd 
of naval courage, and bold and reſolute atehievements.“ 

His character may be properly concluded with an account of 
one incident of his Life, by which it appears how much the ſpirit 
of Blake was ſuperior to all private views. His brother, Captain 
Benjamin Blake, for whom he had a great affection, having not 
done his duty in his laſt action with the Spaniards, he was, by 
ſentence from Blake, removed from his ſhip, and the command 
of it given to another. But notwithitanding this, our Admiral 

was 


( p) Lives Engliſh and Foreign, Vol. II. P. 124. 
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was not the leſs regardful of him as a brother ; for being without 
children of his own, having never been married, he [ef at his 
death his eſtate to his brother Benjamin, —_— him well qua- 
lified to adorn or enjoy a private fortune, though he had found 
him unfit to ſerve his country in a public character, and had 
therefore not ſuffered him to injure it (g). 


(7) Johnſon, P. £97, 298, 
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DMUND CALAMY was born at London, in Fe- 
bruary, 1600, and educated at Pembroke-Hall in Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1619, and that of Bachelor of Divinity in 1632. His 

being a favourer of the Calviniſtical party is ſaid to have hin- 
dered him from obtaining a Fellowſhip, when his ſtanding en- 
titled him to it; but he was at length choſen Tanquam Socius of 
that College. Dr. Felton, Biſhop of Ely, took him afterwards 
into the number of his Chaplains, and treated him, during his 
reſidence in his family, with great reſpe& and regard. We are 
told, that the Biſhop gave directions, that Mr. Calamy ſhould not 
be called down to family prayers, or upon any other occaſion, 
without half an hour's notice, that his ſtudies might not be ab- 
ruptly interrupted. And it is alſo faid, that during the whole 
time that Mr, Calamy lived with this Prelate, he ſtudied at the 
rate of ſixteen hours a day. He read over the Controverſies of 
Bellarmine entirely, and all the Anſwers written by Chamier, 
Whitaker, —— & and others, who, by parts, undertook to re- 
fute his volumnious Work. Mr. Calamy likewiſe peruſed many 
of the Schoolmen, particularly Thomas Aquinas, whoſe ſums he 
he had read with diligence, and thoroughly maſtered. He went 
through the Works of St. Auguſtine five times, beſides peruſing 
many other eminent Writers, antient and modern, and excluſwe 
of the daily ſtudy of the Scriptures, and the Commentators on 
them. By this laborious courſe he acquired a very large fund of 
learning, which enabled him to diſcharge the ſeveral offices to 
which he was afterwards called with great ability (7). 

Mr. Calamy was preſcnted by Biſhop Felton to the Vicarage of 
St. Mary's, in Swaft hamprior, in Cambridgeſhire, which he re- 
ſigned, on being choſen, after Dr. Felton's death, (which hap- 
pened in 1626) to be Lecturer of St. Edmundibury in Suffolk. 
Here he continued ten years, during which time he ſeems 1n ge- 
neral to have conformed to the rites of the church; but when 
Biſhop Wren's articles, and the reading of the book of Sporte, 
came to be inũſted on, he thought himſelf obliged to avoid con- 
forming for the future, and apologized for his former conduct in 
a recantation and retractation ſermon, preached at Bury. After 
this, he began to be conſidered as an active * and 
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being in great favour with the Earl of Eſſex, that Nobleman pre- 
ſented him to the Living of Rochford in Eſſex, a Rectory of con- 
fiderable value ; but this proved an unfortunate preſent to Mr. 
Calamy ; for removing from one of the beſt and wholeſomeſt airs 
in England, that of St. Edmundſbury, into the Hundreds of Eſ- 
ſex, he contracted ſuch an illneſs as broke his conſtitution, and 
left behind it a dizzineſs in his head, which he complained of as 
long as he lived. 

In 1639, he came up to London, being choſen Miniſter of the 
church of St. Mary, Aldermanbury ; and the ſame year he was 
incorporated of the Univerſity of Oxford. The controverty 
concerning Church-government was then at its greateſt height, in 
which Mr. Calamy had a conſiderable ſnare. In 1640, he was 
concerned in writing the famous treatiſe, called Smectymmuus, 
which, as he himſelt ſays, gave the firſt deadly blow to Epiſco- 

acy. The Authors of this book were five, namely, Stephen 

arſhall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newco- 
men, and William Spurſtow : the initial letters of whoſe names 
compoſe the word Smedymnuus. It was 1 at London in 
1641, in Quarto, and 1s generally conſidered as a capital Work 
againſt Epiſcopacy. | 

About this time the Houſe of Lords appointed Mr. Calamy to 
be a Member of the Sub-Committee fer conſidering of ways to 
accommodate erclefiaftical matters in debate between the Epiſ- 
cop2lians and the Puritans. This aſſembly was compoſed of 
Biſhops and eminent Divines ; they conſulted together fix ſeveral 
days in the Jeruſalem-chamber at Weſtminſter, and an account of 
the reſult of their conferences was drawn up; but no effect was 

roduced thereby. 

Mr. Calamy was one of the Cornhill Lecturers, and his mi- 
niſterial abilities procured him a very great intereſt in the city of 
London. Has preaching was attended not only by his own pa- 
Tiſh, but by other eminent citizens, and by perſons of quality. 
He preached ſeveral times before the Parliament; and wes àa Mem- 
ber of the Aſſembly of Divines, wherein his great learning en- 
abled him to make a coniiderable figure. He is alſo ſaid to have 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his mcderation ; this, however, is cer- 
rain, that he, as well as others of the Preſbyterian Divines, 
warmly oppoſed a tolcration of different opinions in matters of 
religion; and whilit they endeavoured io eſtabliſh Pre ſby tery, 
were for uſing the civil power to ſuppreſs all who diſſented from 
them (4). Numbers of the Clergy, of different perſuaſions, 

have, 


(s) Nad. Croſpy's Hifiory of the theſe pamphicts contain a much 
Engltth Baptiſts, Vol. I. P. 176, 177. greater proportion of abuſe and ſcur- 
See allo a Letter to Dr. Calamy, P. rilitv, than of wit or argument: the 
oy 10. and an Anſwer o Dr. Edmund objections cortuned in them agai:.ll 
Calamy's Letter to Mr, Archdeecon this part of Calamy's condutt, tC; 
Echard, Sve. 1778. F. (c, 61. Voth howcyer, well grounded. 
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have, in almoſt every age, diſgraced themſelves and their profeſ- 
hon, by being promoters of perſecution, and oppoſing a tolera- 
tion of thoſe who'differed from them. But how amazing 1s it, 
that thoſe who had felt the hardſhips of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, 
and who had juſtly exclaimed againft it, ſhould afterwards, when 
they had gained the aſcendant, be ſo inconſiſtent, and ſo unjuſt, 
as to endeavour to deprive others of the liberty of worſhipping 
GOD in that way which their conſciences approved! Yet ſuch 
are the inconſiſtencies of human nature; and of this inconſiſ- 
tency and injuſtice was Calamy guilty. | h 

He oppoſed the putting King Charles to death; and from a 
ſtory which we have already related in the Life of Cromwell (7). 
he appears not to have approved of Oliver's aſſuming the Go- 
vernment. He endeavoured to promote the reſtoration of King 
Charles II. and preached before the Houſe of Commons on the 
day they voted his recall home. He was afterwards ſent over, 
together with ſome other eminent Divines, to compliment the 
King in Holland, and was extremely well received by his Ma- 
jeſty. After-the reſtoration, Mr. Calamy retained ftill a conſi- 
derable ſhare of the King's favour ; and in June, 1660, was ap- 
pointed one of his Chaplains in ordinary. He was alſo offered 
the Biſhopric of Coventry and Litchfield, but he refuſed to accept 
it, TENETS 

Mr. Calamy had a confiderable hand in drawing up the pro- 

ſals made to King Charles about church-government, which 
aid the foundation of the Savoy conference ; and was not a lit- 
tle concerned in the conceſſions that were made in eccleſiaſtical 
affairs by the declaration that bore date October 25, the ſame 
year. And being one of the Commiſſioners appointed, he was 
employed with others in drawing up exceptions againſt the Li- 
turgy, which were then delivered; and alſo the Reply to the rea- 
ſons of the epiſcopal Divines, againſt the exceptions given in by 
the Preſbyterians, and the Petition for Peace, | 2 

In 1661, he was one that was choſen by the city Miniſters to 
repreſent them in Convocation, but was not allowed to ſit there. 
He was at the ſeveral meetings at the Savoy, and did all he could 
towards bringing about an accommodation; though withont any 
effect (4). When the Act of Uniformity was paſſed, Mr. Ca- 
lamy finding the terms of it ſuch as he could not in conſcience 
comply with, reſolved to relinquiſh his Living, and accordingly 
preached his farewell ſermon at Aldermanbury, on the 27th of 
Auguſt, 1662 (2. However, a few days after, he preſented a 
petition to the King, praying that he might be permitted to con- 

Vol. V. 4: : R _  tinue 


{ 2) See P. go. niſters relinquiſhed their preſerments 
( « ) Dr. Calamy's Continuation of in the church, or refuſed to accept of 
the Account of Ejcted Miniſters, any upon the terms which the Act re- 
Vol. I. P. g. quircd.—-Neal's Hiſt. of the Puritas, 
(=) In con ſequence of the Act of Vol, I; P. 632. 4to./Edit; © ' 
Cutormity, about two thouſand Mi- 
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tinue in the exerciſe of his miniſterial office. This petition was 
ſigned by many of the London Clergy, and Dr. Manton ( x) and 
Dr. Bates aſſiſted at the preſenting it, when Mr. Calamy made a 
ſpeech upon the occaſion ; intimating, that thoſe of his perſua- 
— were ready to enter the liſts with any, for their fidelity to his 
Majeity, and little expected to be dealt with as they had been. 
But this application to the King produced no good effect, though 
his Majeſty expreſſed himſelf in favour of toleration : for Shel- 
'dow, Biſhop of London, ſo vehemently oppoſed ſhewing any fa- 
vour to the Nonconformiſts, that it was at length determined in 
the Council, that no indulgence ſhould be granted, 

Mr. Calamy ſtill continued in his pariſh, and came conſtantly 
to church: but about four months after he had been ejected, he 
went to Aldermanbury church, as uſual, when the 3 
preacher failing to come, ſome of the principal perſons in 
riſh prevailed on Mr. Calamy to ſupply his place. But he was on 
this account ſoon after committed to Newgate, by a warrant from 
the Lord Mayor, as a breaker of the Act of Uniformity. This 
rigour was generally cenſured, and there was a great reſort of 

erſons of all qualities to him in Newgate : whereupon, after 
e had continued there a few days, he was diſcharged by an 
expreſs order from the King. 

r. Calamy, after this, lived chiefly in a retired manner, But 
after the fire of London, he being driven through the ruins in a 
coach to Enfield, was ſo ſhocked at the diſmal appearance of his 
native city, that he could never wear off the impreſſion which it 


(x) Dr. THOMAS MANTON 


- was born in Somerſetſhire, in 1620, 


and educated at Tiverton-ſchool, from 
whence he was removed to Wadham- 
College, in Oxford, He was ordained 
by Dr. Hall, Biſhop of Excter, when 
he was not. more than twenty years of 
age. He ſettled at firſt at Stoke New- 
ington, near London, where he conti - 
nued ſeven years, being generally 
eſteemed an excellent preacher, and a 
learned expoſitor of Scripture. He 
was afterwards preſented by the 
Duke of Bedford to the Living of 
Covent-Garden, where he preached 
to a numerous audience, He was 
alſo appointed one of the Protector's 
17 and one of the triers of 
perſons qualifications for the Miniſ- 
try; which fervice he conſtantly at - 
tended. In 1660, he concurred with 
other Preſbyterian Miniſters in endea- 
vouring to bring about the reſtoration 
of King Charles II. He was one of 
the Commiſſioners at the Savoy con- 
ference; about which time he was 
created Doctor in Divinity, and of- 


made 


fered the Deanery of Rocheſter, Which 
he declined, In 1668, he was turned 
out of his Living, in conſequence of 
the Act of Uniformity ; after which 
he held a private meeting in his own 
houſe, but was impriſoned, and met 
with other obſtructions in the exer- 
ciſe of his miniſterial function. He 
was conſulted in all the treaties for 
comprehenſion with the eſtabliſhed 
Church, and was high in the eſteem of 
the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of 
Mancheſter, and others of the Nobi - 
lity, He died on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, 1677, in the fifty-ſeventh year of 
his age, and was buried in the chan- 
cel of the church of Stoke Newing» 
ton, He was a learned, pious, and 
zealous preacher, Dr. Bates ſays, he 
was a Divine of a rich fancy, a ſtrong 
memory, aud happy elocution, im- 
proved by diligent ſtudy. His practi- 
cal Works were publiſhed in five Vo- 
lumes, in Folio, at ſeveral times after 
his death. —-Neal's Hiſtory of the Pu+ 
ritans, Vol. II. P. 709. 4to. Edit. 
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made on his ſpirits, but kept his chamber from that time, and 
died on the 29th of October, 1666, within a month after this ac- 
cident happened. | 

He was a very learned, pious, and able Divine ; but a 2 
and practical preacher, and delivered his ſentiments very freely 
of the greateſt men; of which his grandſon, Dr. Calamy, (after 
telling us that Mr. Calamy had the greateſt intereſt at the time of 
the reſtoration, at Court, in the city, and country, of any of the 
Miniſters, but ſaw whither things were tending), gives the fol- 
lowing inſtance. Having occaſion, when General Monk was his 
auditor in his own church, a little after the reſtoration, on a Sa- 
crament day, to ſpeak of filthy lucre, Mr. Calamy ſaid, Why 
« js it called filthy, but becauſe it makes men do baſe and filth 
„things ? Some men will betray three kingdoms for filthy lucre's 
ſake.” Saying which, he threw his handkerchief, which he uſually 
waved up and down whilſt he was preaching, towards the Gene- 


ral's pew. 

Bekides publiſhing ſeveral ſermons preached by him on public 
occaſions, and ſome others on Pom ſubjects, he had a hand in 
drawing up the vindication of the Preſbyterian Government and 
Miniſtry, printed in 1650, and the Jus divinum miniſterii evange- 
lici Anglicani, printed in 1654. He was twice married. By io 
firſt wife he had a ſon and a daughter, and by his ſecond ſeven 
children. Of two of his ſons we ſhall give ſome account. 

EDMUND CALAMY, his eldeſt ſon, was born at St. Ed- 
mundſbury in Suffolk; about the year 1635. In his younger 
years he was carefully initiated in learning by his father, after 
which he was removed to the Univerſity of Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of Maſter of Arts in 1658, He alſo became 
Fellow of Pembroke-Hall ; and, in 1659, was preſented to the 
Living of Moreton in Eſſex, which he held till 1662, when he 
was ejec .d in conſequence of the AQ of Uniformity. After his 
ejectment, he retired to London, and kept a meeting privately in 
his houſe in Aldermanbury. When King Charles Ut. publiſhed 
his declaration for indulgence, he ſet up a public meeting in Cur- 
rier's Hall, near Cripplegate. But when the Diſſenters were 
again perſecuted, he had recourſe to his former method ; and 
though he was very aſſiduous in his duty, yet he eſcaped impri- 
ſonment, notwithſtanding warrants were a 
him; but he had the misfortune, with others of his diſſenting 
brethren, to fall under a Crown-Office proſecution, which put 
him to a great deal of trouble and expence. He died in 1685, 
being taken off by a conſumption. He was a learned, pious, 
hum le, and moderate man; charitable to thoſe of different ſen- 
timents, very indifferent about the goods of this world, and a 

reat lover of obſcurity and retirement, He left behind him a 
on and four daughters. 

BENJAMIN CALAMY was ſon to Mr. Edmund Calamy, the 
elder, by a ſecond wife. He ＋ inſtructed in grammar learning 
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at St. Paul's ſchool, from whence he was ſent to the Univerlity of 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of Maſter of Arts in 1668. 
He was alſo choſen Fellow of Catherine Hall, and became an 
eminent tutor there. In 1677, he was choſen, in the room of 
Dr. Simon Ford, Miniſter of St. Mary, Aldermanbury; and ſoon 
aſter appointed one of the King's Chaplains in ordinary. In 
1680, he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 1683, he 
was admitted to the Vicarage of St. Lawrence Jewry, with St. 
Mary Magdalen Milk-ſtreet annexed ; and, in 1685, he was in- 
ſtalled into a Prebend in the cathedral church of St. Paul. He 
was acquainted with Alderman Corniſh, who was his pariſhioner, 
and in whoſe favour he gave evidence, when the Alderman was 
tried for high treaſon. After Mr. Corniſh received ſentence of 
death, Dr. Calamy viſited him in Newgate ; he alſo uſed his in- 
tereſt to ſave his life, but in vain (x). 

Dr. Benjamin Calamy died in 1686. He was a man of parts 
and learning, and an able and eloquent preacher. Twenty of 
his ſermons have been publiſhed. He was fo far from being a 
Diſſenter, like his father and brother, that he was, on the con- 
trary, very zealous for conformity, and ſevere in his cenſures 
againſt the Nonconformiſts. And Dr. William Sherlock alſo ce- 
lebrates him, in his funeral ſermon, as one who“ durſt vindicate 
«« the deſpiſed Church of England, and the bated doctrine of 
« Paſſive Obedience, though one was thought to favour Popery, 
« and the other to introduce flavery.” In 1683, he publiſhed a 
ſermon, which made a great noiſe, entitled, A Diſcourſe about 
% a ſcrupulous conſcience,” which he dedicated to Sir George 

Jefferies, aſterwards Lord Chancellor, Dr. Calamy's addreſſing 
and complimenting a man, whoſe name has been long and de- 
ſervedly configned over to infamy, does not prejudice us much in 
his favour, In his Dedication: he ſays, ©* No one is more fa- 
* yourable to a truly tender conſcience than myſelf, let it be as 
© nice and ſcrupulous as it can well, fo it be about the ſubſtantial 
matters of piety towards GOD, juſtice between man and man, 
e due obedience to ſuperiors, and when it makes us more exacily 
careful of our undoubted duty in all inſtances : but when men 
are ſcrupulous only on one fide, about things commanded by 
* lawful authority, and make no ſcruple of ditobedience, ſchiſm, 
faction, and diviſion ; when men ſet up their private humour, 
* fancy, or opinion, in oppoſition to eſtabliſhed laws; when 
they become peeviſh, pragmatical, and ungovernable ; nay, 
when men's conſciences prove ſo generally tender and ſcrupu- 
*« lous, as to doubt of and ſuſpect the rights of the Crown (for 
* that conſcience that is ſo tender againſt the Church, is alſo 
* uſually as tender againſt the King) ſuch wayward, fkittiſh 
* conicicnces, cught ro be WELL BRIBLED AND RESTRAINED, 
or clic they will be not only intolerably troubleſome, but ex- 

e tremely 
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« tremely miſchievous, both to Church and State.“ This ſer- 
mon of Dr. Calamy's was conſidered by many as a kind of chal- 
lenge to che Nonconformiſts, and as an attack upon them, which 
they ought to anſwer. And accordingly Mr. Thomas Delaune, 
a Baptiſt ſchoolmaſter, and a man of parts and learning, drew 
up a Plea for the Nonconformilts,” ſhewing the ſtate of their 
caſe,” and juſtify ing their ſeparation. But before it was pub- 
liſhed, he was apprehended, and ſhut up cloſe priſoner in New- 
gate by a-warrant from the Recorder, dated Nov. 30, 1683. Mr. 
Delaune wrote to Dr. Calamy, to endeayour to procure his en- 
largement ; telling him, that as his confinement was for accept- 
ing his invitation, or challenge, he looked upon him as obliged in 
honour to procure his ſheets, yet unfiniſhed, a public paſſport, 
and him his liberty; alledging, that there was nothing in his 
Work, but a fair examination of thoſe things which the Doctor's 
ſermon invited to. He alſo added, in his letter to Calam - "= 
which he expreſſes himſelf very ſenſibly: As truth Par d no 
« corners, nor ſuborners, and as real beauty will not be beholden 
« tothe artificial dawbings of a pencil; ſo the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, where profeſſed in its naked ſimplicity, needs no other 
« argument to beget 2 than its own lovely and illuſtri- 
« ous features, altogether plain, honeſt, and every way amiable, 
« void of all meretricious gaudery, or that majeſtical pomp, 
« which pleaſes only the external ſenſe. I have no malignity 
« againſt any perſon whatever, much leſs againſt your church, or 
« any of its members. All I defire is, that ſcrupulous conſci- 
« ences, who trouble not the peace of the nation, ſhould be dealt 
« withal (at leaſt) as weak brethren, according to Rom. xiv. 1. 
« and not ruined by penaltics, for not ſwallowing what is im- 
« poſed under the notion of decency and order, though excen- 
*« tric to the ſcheme we have of it in our only rule of faith. Sir, I 
e entreat you to excuſe this trouble from a ſtranger, who would 
« fain be convinced by ſomething more like Divinity than New- 
gate, where any meſſage from you ſhall be welcome.“ Dr. Ca- 
lamy at firſt ſaid, in anſwer to this application, that he would do 
him any kindneſs that became him. But, in anſwer to a ſecond 
letter, he ſaid, he looked upon himſelf as unconcerned, becauſe 
he was not mentioned in that ſheet he ſaw with the Recorder, 
Mr. Delaune inſiſted that his honour was at ſtake for his deli- 
verance, and prayed him at leaſt to perform the office of a Di- 
vine, in viſiting him in priſon, to argue him out of his doubts : 
but the Doctor was not generous enough to do this. Mr, De- 
laune was, therefore, to be convinced by a proſecution in the 
courts of law; and accordingly the great learning and ſagacity 
ol the gentlemen of the long robe enabled thera to diſcover, that 
lus treatiſe in defence of tae Nonconformiſts was a ſcandalous 
and ſeditious libel ; for writing which he was ſentenced to pay a 
nne of one hundred marks, to be kept prifoner till he paid it, to 
and ſecurity for his good behaviour for one year, and his books to 
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be burnt before the Royal Exchange. The court, which pre. 
tended to be very merciful, told him, that in reſpe& of his bei 

a ſcholar, he ſhould not be pilloried, though he deſerved it. The 
expenſiveneſs of this proſecution deprived him of his livelihood, 
which was a grammar-ſchool, and his long impriſonment had 
made him not only unable to pay his fine, * unable to ſubſiſt 
himſelf and his family. He continued in cloſe confinement in 
Newgate about fifteen months; and ſuffered there great hard- 
ſhips by extreme poverty, being ſo entirely reduced by this affair, 
that he had no ſubſiſtence but what was contributed by ſuch 
friends as came to viſit him. He endured his ſufferings. with 
at firmneſs : but long confinement, and diſtreſſes of various 
inds, at laſt conquered him. He had a wife and two ſmall 
children, all with him in Newgate ; for they had no ſubſiſtence 
elſewhere. Thecloſeneſs and inconveniences of the place firſt af. 
feed them; and all three, by lingering ſorrows and ſickneſs, 
died in the priſon, At laſt, worn out with trouble, and hopeleſs 
of relief, he at length ſunk under the burthen, and died there 
alſo (). Such was the tragical end, in a Proteſtant country, of 
Thomas DELaunE ! a worthy, pious, learned, and ingenious 
man, who had been guilty of no other crime than — his 
religious principles 


(y ) Croſby's HR. of the Baptiſts, Vol. II. P. 356379. and Neal's Hitt, 
of the Puritans, Vol. II. P. 736. 
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ETER HEYLIN was born at Burford in Oxfordſhire, 

on the 2gth of November, 1600 ; and was inſtructed in 
grammar-learning in the free-ſchopl of that place. In 

1613, he was entered of Hart-Hall in Oxford, and two 

years after choſen a Demy of Magdalen-College. He had, while 
at ſchool, given a ſpecimen of his genius, or at leaſt of his incli- 
nation, for dramatic poetry, in a Tragi-Comedy on the wars and 
deſtruction of Troy; and now compoſed a Tragedy, entitled 
Spurius, which was ſo approved by his ſociety, that the Preſident, 

r. Langton, ordered it to be acted in his apartments. After this 
he read coſmographical lectures in the College, which being a 
very unuſual thing, and he being very converſant in that branch 
of ſcience, did thereby ſo recommend himſelf to the ſociety, that 
he was choſen- Fellow thereof in July, 1619. 

In 1620, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts; and the fol- 
lowing year he publiſhed his Microceſmus; or, a Deſcription of 
„ the Great World ;*”” the chief materials of which were the 
lectures juſt mentioned. It was firſt publiſhed in 4to. and dedi- 
cated and preſented to Prince Charles, who received it and the 
Author very graciouily. As Works of this kind were then ſcarce, 
Heylin's book was generally liked, and ſpeedily bought up; fa 
that in 1624, it was re- printed ia the ſame ſize, but with conſi- 
derable additions. It was ſoon after put into the hands of the 
King, who ſeemed at firſt greatly pleaſed with it; till meeting 
with a paſſage in it, in which Heylin gave precedency to the 
French King, and ſtiled France the more famous kingdom, he 
was ſoexceedingly offended, that he ordered the Lord-Keeper to 
ſuppreſs the book ( z). Heylin, to make his peace or 

ing, 


() Dr, Barnard takes an oppor- 
tunity of celebrating on this occaſion 
the profound ſagacity and penetration 
of King —_— « the ſecond Solomon 
* for wiſdom, and moſt learned Mo- 
* narch in Chriftendom,” 4s he fliles 
him, when ſpeaking of his Majeſty's 
diſcovery of this error in Heylin's 
book, 4 The King's piercing judg- 
ment (ſays the Doctor) quickly 
ſpied gut a fault, which was taken 


© no notice of by others; as GOD 
© always endows Kings his Vicege- 
« rents with that extraordinary giit, 
© (the ſpirit of diſcerning) above 
% other mortals, ficut Angelus Dei eff 
% Domi nus menus Rex, (ich the holy 
% Scripture) es an Angel of GOD, ſo 
is my Lord the King.”---Theoiogo- 
Hiſtoricus, or the true Life of Peter 
Heylin, D. D. F. 94, 95+ 
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King, declared that the error, in one of the exceptionable paſ- 
ſages, was entirely the printer's, who had put 7s inſtead of vas ; 
and that when he himſelf mentioned the preced of France 
before England, „ beſides that he did not ſpeak of England, as 
« it then ſtood augmented by Scotland, he took what he did ſay 
« from Camden in his Remains.” James was hereby ſatisfied, 
and Heylin took care, on the other hand, that the whole clauſe, 
which gave ſo much diſguſt, ſhould be left out of all future im- 
preflions : for the Work was ſucceſſively enlarged till it became 
z great Folio, and has fince been often „ Yarn in that ſize, un- 
der the title of Co/mography, in four books; containing the 
„% Geography and Hiſtory of the whole world, and all the prin- 
« cipal kingdoms, provinces, ſeas, and iſles thereof.“ 
In 1625, Mr. Heylin-went over to France, where he continued 
about fix weeks, and took dewn in writing an account of his jour- 
ney ; the original manuſcript of which he gave to his friend the 
Lord Danvers, but kept a copy for himſelf, which was publiſhed 
about thirty years after. In April, 1627, he anſwered, pro forma, 
upon theſe two queſtions, 1. An ecelefia_unguam fuerit inviſibilic ? 
that is, Whether the church was eyer inviſible?“ 2. An eccliſia 
felſit errare ? that is, Whether the church can err?“ Both 
which he determined in the negative; and what he advanced 
upon theſe queſtions, occaſioned many to ſpeak of him as a Papiſt, 
er atleaſt a javourer of Popery ; and this imputation was coun- 
tenanced by the cenſures paſſed on him on this account by Pride- 
aux, the Divinity-Profeſſor. However, in order to clear himſelf 
from the charge of being Popiſhly affected, Heylin took an op- 
portunity, in preaching before the King the November following, 
to declare vehemently againſt ſome of the errors and corruptions 
of the Romiſh Church. He was made Chaplain'to the' King by 
the intereſt of the Earl of Danby : he was alſo much in favour: 
with. Laud, now Biſuop of Bath and Wells, to whom he had re- 

mmended himſelf by his great zeal for the prerogative of the 

g add the privileges and claims of the Clergy. 

| Fthe- year 1630, he reſigned his Fellowſhip, having been 
mafrięd two years; in concealing which marriage he acted very 
unftatutably, not to ſay diſhoneſty, and indeed even his friend: 
did not attempt to juſtify him for it. In 1631, he publiſhed his 
« Hiſtory of that moſt famous Saint and Soldier of JESUS 
„ CHRIST, St. George of Cappadocia :” to which he ſub- 
joined. An account of “ the inſtitution of the moſt noble Order 
Jof St, George, named the Garter.” This Work he preſented 
to the King, to whom he was introduced by Biſhop Laud. It 
was well received by his Majeſty, who ſoon after preſented our 
Author to the Rectory of Hemmingford in Huntingdonſhire, and 
to a Prebend of Weſtmiaſter ; and ſhortly, after to the Rectory of 
Houghton, in the Bichopric of Durham, worth near 400 l. per 


— 4 
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In April, 1633, Mr. Heylin was created Doctor in Divinity; 
and on this occaſion he gave freſh evidence of his zeal for prieſtly 
dominion, and the higheſt and moſt exorbitant claims of the 
Clergy, by the queſtions he put up ; which were, 1. Whether the 
church hath authority in determining religious controverſies ? 
2. Whether the church hath authority of interpreting the Sacred 
Scriptures? 3. Whether the church hath authority to appoint 
rites and ceremonies ? Of all which he maintained the affirma- 
tive. 
About this time Dr. Heylin much recommended himſelf to 
Archbiſhop Laud, and the Court, by his activity in promoting 
the proſecution of Mr. Prynne (4). In 1634, he loſt his good 
friend, Mr. Attorney-General Noy (3); at whoſe death, as Dr. 
Barnard informs us, he was greatly afflicted, The ſame Writer 
tells us, that Noy imparted to Heylin, as a boſom-friend, all the 
affairs of State, and tranſactions of things done in his time; 
and, in particular, ſuch of his collections as were made a pre- 
tence for the impoſition of Ship-Money. The truth is, Noy and 
Heylin were both engaged in promoting and defending the arbi- 


trary meaſures of the Court; and this ſeems to have been the. 


foundation of their friendſhip. 

In 1636, Dr. Heylin publiſhed his © Hiſtory of the Sabbath;“ 
which he wrote in order to reconcile people to the Book of 
Sports. This treatiſe was very acceptable to the King, and to 
many of the Court ; but rendered the Author odious to great 
numbers of the more pious part of the nation (c). He now 
likewiſe publiſhed “ A Coal from the Altar; or, an Anſwer to 
* the Biſhop of Lincoln's letter to the Vicar of Grantham, 
* againſt placing the Communion-table in the manner of an 
Altar.“ The Biſhop, (Williams) in 1637, replied in a Piece, 
intitled, © The Holy Table, Name, and Thing.” And Heylin 
afterwards publiſhed, % Antidotum Lincolnienſe : or, An Aniwer 
to a book, intitled, The Holy Table, Name, and Thing.” 

Vol. V. 4. 8 Biſhop 


(a) Yid. Barnard's Liſe of Dr. © demerits were great, ſo was he 
Heylin, P. 141, 142. „ completely hated by the public: 


(4) Of Heylin's friend, Noy, the © after languiſhing out a long illneſs, 


ingenious Mrs, Macaulay gives us the 
following character. “From being a 
** great Patriot, and an oracle of pre- 
* cedents favourable to the powers 
« of Parliament, he became ſo faſci- 
* nated to the deſigns of the Mo- 
* narch, through the ſeduction of 
% Court-ſolicitation, that he was the 
* molt keen of all the miniſterial 
* gang in every illegal meaſure that 
* the times produced, in all oppreſ- 
* five proſecutions, the peculiar buſt- 
** nels of his office: equal to a place 
* of this fort, he filled it with the 
higheſt degree of infamy, As his 


© he died without being regretted by 
« his own party, on account of his 
« bodily infirmities, which prevented 
% his being ſo active an agent as the 
& buſineſs in hand required; whilit, 
« at the ſame time, he lay under the 
* infernal odium of being the pro- 
* pounder of Ship-Moscy. He 
«© received no other favour from the 
“Crown but the laborious office of 
© Attorney-General ; a narrow re- 
e compence for the ſacrifice of vir- 
„tue, honour, and a good name,” 
Hiſt, of England, Vol. II. P. 220. 
(e) Vid. Biograph. Britan, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Biſhop Williams, our Author's opponent, was Dean of Weſt. 
minſter, of which cathedral Heylin was alſo a Prebendary. But 
they were generally upon ill terms together. Heylin was once 
preaching in Weſtminſter-Abbey, when Williams was preſent, 
and in the courſe of his ſermon expreſſed himſelf thus: In- 
* ſtead of hearkening to the voice of the church, (ſaid he) every 
«© man hearkens to himſelf, and cares not if the whole miſcarry, 
<< ſo that himſelf may bravely carry out his own devices. Upon 
which flubborn height of pride, what quarrels have been 
«« raiſed ? what ſchiſms in every corner of this our church? to 
, enquire no further, ſome rather putting all into open tumult, 
* than that they would conform to the lawful government, de- 
% rived from CHRIST and his Apoſtles to theſe very times.“ At 
the ſpeaking of theſe words, Biſhop Williams, fitting in the 
great pew, knocked aloud with his ſtaff upon the pulpit, ſaying, 
No more of that point, no more of that point, Peter.” To 
whom the Doctor readily anſwered, * I have a little more to ſay, 
« my Lord, and then I have done ;”” and ſo proceeded to the 
end of his diſcourſe. 

When Biſhop Williams was ſuſpended, and impriſoned in the 
Tower, Dr. Heylin was made Treaſurer of the church of Welt- 
minſter; and was alſo preſented by the Prebendaries, his bre- 
thren, to the ReRory of Iſlip, near Oxford. This he exchanged, 
in 1638, for that of South-Warnborough in Hampſhire; and 
the ſame year was made one of the Jultices of the Peace for that 
county, In 1639, he was employed by Archbiſhop Laud to 
tranſlate the Scotch Liturgy into Latin; and was choſen by the 
College of Weſtminſter their Clerk, to repreſent them in Convo- 
cation, 

As Heylin had always ſhewn himſelf a zealous abettor of the 
arbitrary proceedings of the Court, he became naturally an ob- 
ject of the indignation of the popular and Parliament party, 
when they had obtained the aſcendancy. To ſhelter himſelf, 
therefore, from the impending ſtorm, he withdrew from the Me- 
tropolis to his Parſonage ; but not thinking himſelf ſecure there, 
he retreated to Oxford, then garriſoned by the King, and the 
ſear of his reſidence. On this the Parliament voted him a De- 
linquent, and diſpatched an order to their Committee at Portſ- 
mouth, to ſequeſter his whole eſtate, and ſeize upon his goods. In 
conſequence of this decree, he was deprived of his curious and 
valuable library, it being carried with his houſhold furniture to 
that town. He was employed by the King at Oxford to write 2 
periodical paper, that was publiſhed weekly in that city, intitled 
„ Mercurius Aulicus ;” but in 1645, when the King's affairs be- 
came deſperate, and the Mercurius Aulicus was no longer ſup- 
ported, he quitted Oxford (4), and wandered from place to 


place, 

(4) The fo'lowing ſtory is related netghhomarbood of Oxford, The Doc 

e Dr. Heyiin, wititc he was ln the tor was one day travelling, we 4 
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place, himſelf and his family being reduced to the greateſt ſtraits. 
He ſtaid for ſome time at Wincheſter ; but that city being at 
length delivered up to the Parliament, he was forced to remove 
again. In 1648, he went to Minſter-Lovel in Oxfordſhire, the 
ſeat of his elder brother, which he farmed for the fix or ſeven years 
following of his nephew, Colonel Heylin, where he ſpent much of 
his time in writing, On his quitting this farm, he went to 
Abingdon in Berkſhire, where he alſo employed himſelf in com- 
poſing ſeveral treatiſes, which he publiſhed at different times. 
Upon the reſtoration of King Charles II. he was reſtored to all 
his ſpiritualities, and undoubtedly expected from that Prince 
ſome eminent dignity in the church : however, he was utterly 
diſappointed, being never raiſed above the Subdeanery of Weſt- 
minſter ; which was matter of great vexation to him. He died 
in 1662, and was interred before his own ſtall, within the choir of 
Weſtminſter-Abbey. 


Dr. HEYLIN was a man of conſiderable learning, and great 
induſtry. His Works are very numerous, but not very valuable: 
for he was a bigotted and partial Writer, a zcalous defender of 
civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, and very acrimonious againſt 
thoſe who differed from him. Anthony Wood fays, ** In his 
„younger years he was accounted an excellent poet, but very 
* conceited and pragmatical ; in his elder a better Hiſtorian, a 
noted preacher, and a ready or extemporanean ſpeaker. He 
* had a tenacious memory to a miracle, He was a bold and un- 
* daunted man among his friends and foes, (though of very 
mean port and preſence) and therefore by ſome of them he 
* was accounted too high and proud for his function.”---Among 
the Works of Dr. Heylin are the following: 

I. The Hiſtory of Epiſcopacy, in 4to. London, 1642. 

II. An Help to Engliſh Hiſtory, Lond. 16.41. $vo. 

III. Theologia Veterum : the ſum of Chriſtian theology con- 
tained in the Creed, according to the Greeks and Latins, &Cc. 
Lond. 1654, 1073, Folio. 

IV. A Short View of the Life and Reign of King Charles I. 
from his birth to his burial, Lond. 1658, 8vo. 

V. An Hiltory of the Reformation of the Church of England, 
from the firſt preparations to it made by King Henry VIII. until 
the legal ſettling and eſtabliſhing of it under Queen Elizabeth, 
Lond. 1661, 1670, 1674, Folio. 
| S 2 VI. Cyprianus 


told, not fax from home to Oxford, * Ir is ſtrange (ſaid the fellow) that 
when he was earneſtly infreated by a ++ you, who have written a deſcription 
countryman who was with him, to © of the whole world, {hould not be 
lead the way through the foreſt of „ able to find your way out of this 
\ mch-wood : but the Doctor loſt „ little wood,” 

MS Way, and wanted a leader himſelf. 
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VI. Cyprianus Anglicus : or, the Hiſtory of the Life and 
Death of William Laud, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. London, 


1668, 1671, Folio. 
VII. Aerius Redivivus: or, the Hiſtory of the Preſbyterians. 


Before we conclude, we ſhall here take an opportunity of 
giving ſome account of a late worthy perſon, of the ſame name 
and family. The gentleman we mean is Dr. JOHN HEYLIN, 
late Prebendary of Weſtminſter, and Rector of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, 

JOHN HEYLIN, or HEYLYN, was the eldeſt ſon of Mr, 
John Heylin, an eminent tradeſman of London, who came from 
Wrexham in North Wales, and was related to Dr. Peter Heylin, 
of whom we have been treating, He was born at his father's 
houſe in the Broad Way, near Charing-Croſs, on the 14th of 
July, 1685; and, when of a proper age, he was placed as a 
King's ſcholar at Weſtminſter-ſchool ; from whence he was re- 
moved to the Univerſity of Cambridge. When he had gone 
through his courſe of ſtudies there, being defirous of improving 
himſelf by acquiring a greater knowledge of the world, he ac- 
companied a gentleman who went in a public character to Vi- 
enna, and after ſome ſtay in that and other capital towns on the 
continent, he returned to London ; and ſoon after, in 1711, mar- 
ried a Lady in Glouceſtcrſhire, by whom he had ſeveral children. 

He obtained no preferment in the church, except a Frebend of 
Weſtminſter, and the Rectorſhip of St. Mary-le-Strand. He was 
the firſt Miniſter of that church ; in which he dittinguiſhed him- 
ſelf as an able Divine, and an eloquent preacher. Having had 
the misfortune to loſe his firſt wife, he married, in 1719, the 
daughter of a wine-merchait in London, He made ſeveral ex- 
curiions to the continent with this his ſecond Lady, and viſited 
different places in Flanders, France, Savoy, Italy, and Switzer- 
land; particularly in 1725, when he took his two eldeſt tons to 
Geneva, where he placed them to be inſtructed in the French 
tongue, &c. But the youngeſt, after they had been there about a 
year, being drowned as he was one day waſhing in the Rhone, 
the Doctor ſent for his eldeſt ſon home ſooner than he had at firil 
intended, 

The frequent tours which Dr. Heylyn made abroad, brought 
bim acquainted with ſeveral of the brighteſt geniuſſes of the 
age; and as in him engaging manners, and a very entertaining 
converſation, were united with a moſt devout heart, his company 
was extremely acceptable to ſome of the wiſeſt and beſt diſpoſed 
Chriſtians of all denominations. He was never of a robuſt 
make, or conſtitution, but frequently troubled with cholicky com- 
plaints, &c. which in his latter years grew worſe and worſe till 
his death, which happened at his houſe at Hampſtead on the 11th 
day of Auguſt, 1759, in the ſeveaty-fifth year of his age. He 


was interred near Shakeſpeare's monument in Weſtminſter-Ab- 
bey, 
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bey, in a grave which he had 1 ſome years before. He 
had ſeveral children, both by his firſt and ſecond wife, but none 
of them ſurvived him, except his firſt-born ſon and executor, 
John Heylyn, Eſq; of Briſtol (4). 

Dr. HEYLYN was a learned and ingenious Divine, who never 
appeared in public without impreſſing a laſting opinion of his 
piety and abilities. But his fame was much leſs extenſive than it 
might have been; for humility was one of the ſtrongeſt features 
of his character. He was not only averſe to an active diſplay of 
his excellencies, but too diffident of himſelf, to aſpire to the ſta- 
tions from which his light might have ſhone more lifaũrely. He 
was, however, warmly admired and eſteemed, for many years, by 
all who knew and heard him. He had all the advantages of edu · 
cation which form men for the world; ſtrong natural parts; a 
fine imagination, improved by an early and intimate acquain- 
tance with the beſt Writers ; and he had ſpent many years of his 
life in foreign parts, in converſation with the moſt pious and emi- 
nent men of their time, | 

He was an excellent preacher : his language was ſtrong and 
forcible ; and his action, every look and geſture, was ſo adapted 
to the nature and variations of his ſubject, that he hardly ever 
failed to enforce and enliven his language by his manner; and by 
the united force of manner, langunge, and ſentiment, a fingle 
period from him had ſometimes the power, at once to convince, 
to awaken, to delight, and to inculcate. The principal rule of 
his eloquence was, to carry his real thoughts into the pulpit, and 
to preach, as if he were Healing to his congregation. Many of 
his expreſſions were ſingular, becauſe many of his thoughts were 
ſo; but he was only ſingular, either in thought or expreſſion, be- 
cauſe the ſtrength of his own mind ſupplied him with reflexions, 
and words in which to expreſs them, without the aid of what had 
been written or ſaid upon the ſubje& by other men. He was fond 
of reading the Writings of the Myltic Divines, which made ſome 
ſtile him the Myſtic Doctor. He would, indeed, confeſs in con- 
verſation, that ſome things in thoſe Writers argued a diſordered 
mind ; but, by way of apology for any thing that ſeemed extrava- 
gantin them, he would ingeniouſly apply to them a Spanith pro- 
verb, of which the import is, That light makes its way into a 
* dark room through a crack.” 

He was ever averſe to any thing that had the appearance of 
faction in the Chriſtian religion, and was indeed a true member 
of the Church of CHRIST at large. He had formed his mind 
early for an indifference to the common pleaſures and purſuits of 
human life ; and this early habit, invigorated by a religious for- 
titude, frequently broke out in converſation, in ſo cool and radi- 


cal a contempt of the objects upon which men are apt to be _ 
ouſly 


(4) The above particulars concerning Dr. Heylyn, were communicated by 
the late Mr, John Heylyn, merchant, of Briſtol. 
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ouſly bent, that a ſingle incidental expreſſion of his would ſome. 
times convey all the force of a regular ſatire, even though it 
roceeded from a moſt benevolent mind. Hence many things, 
th in his converſation and preaching, paſſed for wit, which 
were not intended ſo by him; for he delivered only his natural 
ſentiments, which being original, lively, and uninfluenced by 
prejudice or faſhion, had ſometimes the appearance of being lu- 
dicrous, and, in many caſes, recommended a ſevere morality even 
to thoſe, who hear and converſe merely for entertainment. He 
had not the advantage of a graceful perſon, and had probably 
never ſtudied the exterior of good breeding ; notwithſtanding 
which, he was always engaging. He had ſo eaſy and natural a 
complacence to others, and ſuch inattention to himſelf, in mat- 
ters of an inferior nature, about which good breeding is chiefly 
converſant, that, with all his abilities, , never appeared arro- 
cant ; and, with | pa bodily infirmities, he ſeemed rather intent 
upon the caſe an condition of his friends, than ſenſible of his 
own. The late Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Granville, and Dr. 
Butler, Biſhop of Durham, were among the number of his 
friends (e). 

There are two Volumes of Dr. Heylyn's Writings extant, viz, 
Theologiea] Lectures at Weſtminſter- Abbey, forty ſermons, and a 
tranſlation of the New Teſtament, with notes; which was pub- 
liſhed under the title of An Interpretation of the New Teſta- 
« ment, &c.”* in 4to. 1761. 


(e) Vd. Preſaee to the ſecond Volume of his Interpretation of the New 
Tc ament, 
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ILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH was ſon of 
Mr. William Chillingworth, citizen, and ſome time 
Mayor, of Oxford; in which city he was born in 
October, 1602 ; William Laud, afterwards Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and then Fellow of St. John's College, 
and Maſter of Arts, being his godfather. After he had been 
educated in grammar-learning at a private ſchool, he was ad- 
mitted a ſcholar of Trinity College in June, 1618. In 1620, he 
took the degree of Bachelor of Arts; in 1623 he was admitted 
Maſter of Arts, and in 1628 he was elected Fellow of his Col- 
lege. He was then obſerved (ſays Mr. Wood) to be no drudge 
at his ſtudy ; but being a man of great parts, would do much in 
a little time, when he ſettled to it. He would often walk in the 
College-grove and contemplate; but when he met with any 
ſcholar there, he would enter into diſcourſe, and diſpute with 
him, purpoſely to facilitate and make the way of — com- 
mon with him; which was a faſhion uſed in "thoſe days, eſpe- 
cially among the diſputing Theologiſts, or among thoſe that ſet 
themſelves apart purpoſely for Divinity.“ 

Mr. Chillingworth did not confine his ſtudies to Divinity. He 
applied himſelf, with great ſucceſs, to the mathematics; and it 
is mentioned as an evidence of the extent of his genius, that he 
was alſo accounted a good Poet ( f). His intimate friends were, 
Sir Lucius Cary, afterwards Viſcount Falkland, Mr. John Hales 
of Eton, &c. but more particularly Mr. Gilbert Sheldon, who 
ſuccezded Dr. Juxon in the See of Canterbury (g). 

The ſtudy and converſation of the Univerſity icholars, in his 
time, turned chiefly upon the controveriies between the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome. The occaſion was this. To- 
wards the latter end of the reign of King James I. the Romith 
Prieſts, both regular and ſecular, were allowed an uncommon 

L:bercy 


(J) Sir John Suckling mentions him in his Seſſions of Poets ; 


„% There Selden and he fat hard by the chair; 
Wemman not ter off, which wes very fair; 
Sands with Townlend, for they kept no order; 
Digby and Skill:ngſworth a little further.“ 


( 8) Des Maizeaux's Hiſtorical and Critical Account of the Life and 
1 


Writings of W. Chillingworth, P. 2, 2, 3. 
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liberty in England; which was continued in the reign of King 
Char!es I. upon the account of his marriage with the Princeſs 
Henrietta, ſiſter to Henry IV. of France. Several of them lived 
at or near Oxford ; and made frequent attempts upon the youn 
ſcholars ; whereby ſome were deluded to the Romiſh religion, an 
afterwards conveyed to the Engliſh ſeminaries beyond ſea, 
Among theſe Popiſh miſſionaries there was a famous Jeſuit, who 
went under the name of John Fiſher, and was very buſy in ſeek- 
ing to make converts. He was then much converſant in Oxford; 
and according to the uſual method of his order, attacked ſuch 
young ſtudents as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the pregnancy of 
their parts. Mr. Chillingworth being generally accounted a very 
ingenious man, Mr. Fiſher uſed all poſſible means to be acquaint- 
ed with him. Their converſation ſoon turned upon the points 
controverted between the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome; but more particularly upon the neceſſity of an infallible 
living judge in matters of faith ; which hath always been the 
darling topic of the Romaniſts. Mr. Chillingworth found him 
ſelf unable to anſwer the arguments of the Jeſuits : nor could he 
be ſatisfied with the ſolutions which were given him by ſuch of 
our learned Divines to whom he propoſed the ſame argument. 
And being, among other things, induced to give his aſſent to the 
notion of the neceſlity of an infallible living judge of contro- 
verſies, he was eafily brought to believe, that this infallible 
judge was in the Church of Rome, and that therefore the Church 
of Rome mult be the true Church, and the only Church in which 
men could be ſaved. He thereupon forſook the communion of 
the Church of England, and with an incredible ſatisfaction of 
mind, embraced the Romiſh religion. Soon after he wrote the 
following letter to his friend Mr. Gilbert Sheldon. 
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« Good Mr. Sheldon, 

« Partly mine own neceſſities and fears, and partly charity to 
ſome others, have drawn me out of London into the country, 
One particular cauſe, and not the leaſt, was the news of your 
ſickneſs, which had 1 found it had continued with you with 
any danger, no danger of my own ſhould have kept me from 
you. I am very glad to hear of your recovery, but ſorry that 
your occaſions do draw you ſo ſuddenly to London, But, 1 
pray, leave a direction with Charles Green, where you may be 
ſpoken with, and how may ſend to you; and you ſhall very 
ihortly hear further from me. Mean while let me intreat you 
to conſider moſt ſeriouſly of theſe two queries: 

„J. Whether it be not evident from Scripture, and Fathers, 
and reaſon ; from the goodneſs of GOD, and the neceſſity of 
mankind ; that there muſt be ſome one Church infallible in 
matters of faith? 

„II. Whether there be any other ſociety of men in the world, 


beſides the Church of Rome, that either can upon good wat- 
rant, 
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« rant, or indeed at all, challenge to itſelf the privilege of infal- 
« }ibility in matter of faith? 
„When you have applied your moſt attentive conſideration 
«« upon theſe queſtions, I do aſſure myſelf your reſolution will be 
«« affirmative in the firſt, and negative in the ſecond. And then 
« the concluſion will be, that you will approve and follow the 
« way wherein I have had the happineſs to enter before you; 
— ſhould think it infinitely increaſed, if it would pleaſe 
« GOD to draw you after. 
*« I reſt your aſſured friend, &c.“ 


In order to ſecure his conqueſt, Mr. Fiſher perſuaded Mr. Chil- 
lingworth to go over to the College of the Jeſuits at Doway 3 
and he was deſired to ſet down, in writing, the motives or reaſons 
that had engaged him to embrace the Romiſh religion. But his 
godfather, Dr. Laud, who was then Biſhop of London, hearing 
of this affair, and being, it is ſaid, much concerned at it, wrote 
to him; and Mr. Chillingworth's anſwer expreſſing much mode- 
ration, candour, and impartiality, that Prelate continued to cor- 
reſpond with him, and to preſs him with ſeveral arguments 
againſt the doctrine and practice of the Papiſts. . 

This ſet Mr. Chillingworth upon a new enquiry, which had 
the deſired effect. The arguments, by which he had been con- 
vinced, began now to appear to him in another light. But the 
place where he was, not being ſuitable to the ſtate of a free im- 
partial enquirer, he reſolved to come back into England, and 
accordingly left Doway in the year 1631, after a ſhort ſtay 
there (5). - | 

Upon his return to England, Mr. Chillingworth was received 
with much kindneſs by Biſhop Laud, who approved his deſign 
of retiring to Oxford, in order to complete the important work 
he was upon, a free enquiry into religion. After his arrival at 
the Univerſity, he purſued his enquiries with the utmoſt care and 
induſtry. He not only read and examined ſuch books as were 
the moſt important for his purpoſe ; but took all opportunities 
of arguing with learned men of both perſuaſions, in order to find 
what they could ſay for themſelves, or object againſt their adverſa- 
nes. At laſt, the Proteſtant principles appearing to him the moſt 
agreeable, both to the Holy Scripture, and right reaſon, he de- 
clared for them. And having fully diſcovered the ſophiſtry of 
the motives that had induced him to go over to the Church of 
Rome, he wrote a paper to confute them. 

As Mr. Chillingworth, in his forſaking the Church of England, 
as well as in his return to it, was ſolely influenced by a ſincere 
love of truth, ſo he*conſtantly perſevered in the ſame excellent 
temper of mind. Even after his return to Proteſtantiſm, he made 
no ſcruple to re-examine the grounds of it; as appears by a let- 

Vol. V. 4. T ter 


() Des Maizeaux's Life of Chillingworth, P. 3---9. 
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ter he wrote to Dr. Sheldon, containing ſome ſcruples he had 
about leaving the Church of Rome, and returning to the Church 
of England. Theſe ſcruples, which he thus freely declared to 
his friends, ſeem to have — the occaſion of a report, that he 
had turned Papiſt a ſecond time, and then Proteſtant again: but 
that report was without foundation. 

Mr. Chillingworth's return to the Proteſtant religion making a 
great deal of noiſe, he became engaged in ſeveral diſputes with 
thoſe of the Romiſh religion; and particularly with Mr. John 
Lewgar, Mr. John Floyd, a Jeſuit, who went under the name of 
Daniel, and Mr. White. Mr. Lewgar, a great zealot for the 
Church of Rome, and one who had been an intimate friend of 
Mr. Chillingworth's, as ſoon as he heard of his return to the 
Church of England, ſent him a very angry and abuſive letter; to 
which our Author returned ſo mild and affectionate an anſwer, 
that Mr. Lewgar could not help being touched with it, and de- 
fired to ſee his old fricud again. 'They had a conference on the 
ſubje& of religion before Mr. Skinner and Dr. Sheldon; and 
there is a paper of Mr. Chillingworth's extant, which ſeems to 
contain the abitract or ſummary of their diſpute. The queſtion 
in debate was, Whether the Romiſh Church be the Catholic 
Church, and all out of her communion Heretics or Schſma— 
* tics?” We have in the ſame manner the ſubſtance of a diſ- 
pute he had with Mr. Daniel, alias Floyd the Jeſuit ; wherein he 
diſproves © the infallibijity of the Church of Rome, by an argu- 
ment taken from the contradictions in their doctrine of Tran- 
«* ſubſtantiation.” He had ancther controverſy with a gentle- 
man he does not name; in which he confutes the {ame infallihi- 
lity, by proving © that tte preſent Church of Rome either errs in 
© her worſhipping the blefied Virgin, or that the antient Church 
did err in condemning the Collyrideans as Heretics, who 
worſhipped her in much the ſame manner, Mr, Chillingworth 
alſo wrote a Piece to demonſtrate, that “the doctrine of infalli- 
«* bility is neicher evident of itſelf, nor grounded upon certain 
« and infatlible reaſons, nor warranted by any paſſage of Scrip- 
„% ture.” And in two other papers ke thews, that the Church of 
Rome bath formcriy erred ; firit, ** by admitting of infants to 
« the Euchariſt, and holding, that without it they could not be 
& ſaved ;“ and ſecondly, © by teaching the doctrine of the Mil- 
© Jlenaries, viz, that before the world's end CHRIST ſhould reign 
% upon the earth a thoutand yeais, and that the Saints ſhould live 
under him in all holineſs and happineſs :?? both which doc- 
trines are condemned as falle and heretical by the preſent Church 
of Rome. He wrote alio a thort letter, in anſwer to ſome objec- 
tions put to him by one of his friends; wherein he thews, that 
© neither the Fathers, nor the Councils, are infallible witneſſes 
« of tradition; and chat the infallibility of the Church of 
© Rome muſt firſt of al! he proved from Scripture.” * 

r. 
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Mr. Chillingworth likewiſe wrote an anſwer to ſome paſſages 
in the dialogues, publiſhed under the name of Ruſhworth. The 
occaſion was this. The Lord Digby, afterwards Earl of Briſtol, 
deſired Mr. Chillingworth to meet Mr, White, who was the true 
Author of the dialogues, at the lodgings of his couſin, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, a late convert to the Church of Rome. The Lord Dighy 
was there himſelf, Their conference turned upon tradition; 
and as Mr. White had treated on the ſame matter in his dialogues, 
which were not yet publiſhed, Mr, Chillingworth, probably at the 
requeſt of Lord Digby, ſelected out of them ſome paſſages re- 
lating to that ſubject, and confuted them ( 7 ). 

In the year 1635, Mr. Chillingworth was engaged in a Work, 
which gave him a for greater opportunity to confute the prin- 
ciples of the Church of Rome, and to vindicate the religion of 
Proteſtants, A Jeſuit, who went by the name of Edward Knott, 
though his true name was Matthias Wilſon, had publiſhed in the 
year 1630 a little book, intitled, «© Charity miſtaken, with the 
« want whereof Catholics are uojuilly charged, for athrming, as 
* they do with grief, that Proteſtancy unrepented deſtroys ſalva- 
« tion.” This was an{wered by Dr. Potter, Provoſt of Queen's 
College in Oxford; who publiſhed his anſwer in 1633, with this 
title:“ Want of charity juſtly charged on all ſuch Romaniſts, 
* as dare (without truth or modeſty) affirm, that Proteſtancy de- 
« {troyeth ſalvation, &c.” The Jeſuit replicd in 1634, under 
this title:“ Mercy and Truth, or Charity maintained by Catho- 
„ lics. By way of reply upon an anſwer lately framed by D. 
Potter to a treatiſe which had formerly proved, that Charity 
was miſtaken by Proteſtants : with the want whereof Catho- 
lies are unjuſtly charged, for aftirming, that Proteſtancy unre- 
«« pented deſtroys ſalvation. Divided into two parts.” Mr. 
Chillingworth undertook to anſwer this Reply : which gave him 
frequent occaſion to reſort to his ingenious and learned friend 
the Lord Falkland, at Great 'Tew, his Lordſhip's ſeat, in Oxford- 
{tire; whoſe curious library, as well as converſation, was of 
great uſe to him on this occaſion, Mr. Knott, being informed 
that Mr. Chillingworth was preparing an aniwer to his book 
2painit Dr. Potter, publiſhed an abuſive Piece againſt him, in- 
titled, A Direction to be obſerved by N. N. if he mean to 
© proceed in anſwering the book, intitled, Mercy and Truth, 
* &c.” In this pamphlet the Jeſuit charged Mr. Chillingworth 
with Socinianiſm. Mr. Chillingworth's anſwer to Mr. Knott 


was very near finiſhed in the beginning of the year 1637 ; when 
y Archbiſhop 


1) The above-mentioned Pieces Diſcourſes of Mr. Chillingworth, ne- 
were publiſhed in the year 1687, at ver before printed ; and have been 
the end of the contracted Edition of continged in all the Editions of his 
his Religion of Proteſtants, &c. in Works ace, 
ao, under the title of, Additional 
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Archbiſhop Laud, who knew our Author's freedom in delivering 
his thoughts, and was apprehenſive he might indulge it more 
than would be agrecable to his Grace, recommended the reviſal 
of it to Dr. Prideaux, profeſſor of Divinity at Oxford, afterwards 
Biſhop of Worceſter ; and deſired it might be publiſhed with his 
To Dr. Prideaux were added, Dr, 
Baylie, Vice-Chancellor, and Dr. Fell, Lady Margaret's profeſſor 
in Divinity, for the examination of Mr. Chillingworth's book : 
an office which they performed with ſo much rigour and ſeverity, 
as made him ſay, that his Work had 
robable, that our Avthor's book woul 
able than it is, if it had not been ſubmitted to the ſe Reverend 
Cenſors : thoſe who are more attached to Truth, thau to the in- 
tereſt of any particular Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, would have 
been glad to have ſeen Chillingworth's ſentiments in the moſt 
free, unreſtrained, and undiſguiſed manner. 
year 1638, his book was publiſhed at Oxford, under the follow- 
ing title: The Religion of Proteſtants a ſafe way to ſalvation : 
or, an Anſwer to a Book, intitled, Mercy and Truth; or, 
« Charity maintained by Catholics ; which pretends to prove 
« the contrary, By William Chillingworth, Maſter of Arts of 
% the Univerſity of Oxford.” 

This performance of our Author's was received with uncom- 
mon applauſe ; inſomuch that two Editions of it were publiſhed 
The third Edition was publiſhed 

in 1664 ; to which were added nine ſermons of Mr. Chilling- 
worth's, and a treatiſe on Epiſcopacy. A fifth Edition was pub- 
« liſhed in 1684, with the addition of a letter from Mr. Chilling- 
worth to Mr. Lewgar. In 1637, when the nation was in jmmi- 
nent danger of Popery, Mr. Chillingworth's book being looked 
upon as the molt effectual preſervative, Dr. John Patrick, at the 
requeſt of the London Clergy, publiſhed an abridgement of it in 
4to. with an addition of ſome genuine Pieces o 
never before printed. The tenth Edition of Mr. Chillingworth's 
Work at large was publiſhed at London in 1742, to which is pre- 
fixed the Liſe of the Author, by Dr. Birch. 
as well as Floyd and Lacy, Jeſuits, wrote againſt Mr. Chilling- 
worth; but their anſwers have been entirely neglected and for- 
gotten, while his Work remains a laſting monument of clear, 
ſtrong, and fair reaſoning, and will ever be conſidered as a maſ- 
terly defence of the Proteſtant cauſe. 
In the year 1640, Mr Chillingworth was deputed by the Chap- 
ter of Saliſbury, as their Proctor to the Convocation which was 
He afterwards refuſed preferment which was of- 
fered him by Sir Thomas Coventry, Keeper of the Great Seal, 
becauſe his conſcience would not allow him to ſubſcribe the 
Conſidering, that, by ſubſcribing the ar- 
ticles, he muſt not only declare willingly, and ex animo, that every 
greeable to the word of GOD, but alſo that 


approbation annexed to it. 


aſſed a fiery trial. 
have been till more va- 


However, in the 


within leſs than five months. 


our Author's, 


The Jeſuit Knott, 


then aſſemhled. 


thirty - nine articles. 


one of the articles i 
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the book of Common-Prayer contained nothing contrary to the 
word of GOD ; that it might lawfully be uſed ; and that he 
himſelf would uſe it : and conceiving at the ſame time, that, 
both in the articles, and in the book of Common-Prayer, there 
were ſome things repugnant to the Scripture, or that were not 
lawful to be uſed, he fully reſolved to loſe for ever all hopes of 

referment, rather than comply with the ſubſcription. He did, 
— at length overcome his ſcruples, and was thereupon 
promoted to the Chancellorſhip of Saliſbury, with the Prebend of 
Brixworth in Northamptonſhire annexed ; and he was alſo ap- 
pointed Maſter of Wigſtan's hoſpital in Leiceſter ; * both which, 
„ (ſays Mr. Wood) and perhaps other preferments, he kept to 
« his dying day.” 

A worthy and ſenſible Writer of our own times, who has him- 
ſelf ſuffered for conſcience ſake, has made ſome reflexions upon 
Mr. Chillingworth's being at length prevailed on to comply with 
the terms of ſubſcription required, which, though ſomewhat un- 
favourable to our Author, our impartiality induces us to tranſcribe. 
It is told of the great Chillingworth, (ſays Mr. Robertſon) 
that in the year 1635, Sir 'Thomas Coventry, Keeper of the Great 
Seal, preſented him to a Benefice. But he refuſed to ſubſcribe 
the thirty-nine articles, as the law required, and fo rendered him- 
ſelf incapable of it; though it is certain that, in three years 
after, he accepted another Benefice, and did ſubſcribe. Mr. 
Maizeaux ſays, that now Mr. Chillingworth conſidered theſe arti- 
cles more as articles of peace, than as articles of belief. But 
this is a diſtinction that implies ſo much unfairneſs and equivoca- 
tion, that it does no great honour to Chillingworth's ſincerity. 
For as that argument for peace proves tuo much, it proves no- 
thing at all. At that rate a man in Rome might ſublcribe Pope 
Piys's Creed, in Conſtantinople the Coran of Mahomet, or in a 
Jewiſh government the Talmud of the Rabbins. It is certain 
that the Church of England, in her public declarations, hath 
always repreſented her Articles as a ſolemn and honeſt profeſſion 
of the faith which ſhe requires i all her Miniſters. Indeed, 
ſome of her moſt illuſtrious Divines have declared for a large and 
comprehenſive ſenſe of them. But in this they have more con- 
ſidered what ought to be, than what really is. For the Canon of 
1603 requires that they ſhould be ſubſcribed voluntarily and 
ex animo, from a full conviction of mind : and does not leave it 
to the ſubſcriber to put any other ſenſe on them than what is 
fairly and obviouſly expreſſed. Chillingworth, reſtrained by this 
rigorous Canon, choſe rather at fir/t to refuſe the Benefice which 
was offered him, than do what his conſcience could not approve. 
Maizeaux tells us, that his ſcruples chiefly related to the Athana- 
ſian Creed, the Anathemas of which appeared to him both very 
unchriſtian, and very improperly applied, as indeed they muſt to 
any conſiderate Chriſtian, eſpecially to im wao expreſſed himſelf 
in a letter to one of his friends in theſe words: Any man who 

- examines 
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« examines the diſputes for and againſt Arianiſm ſhall not chuſe 
« but confeſs, or at leaſt be very inclinable to believe, that the 
& ꝗgoctrine of Arius is either a truth, or at leaſt no damnable 
4 hereſy.” But, as he ſaid upon another occaſion, He had 
* changed his profeſſion of religion twice, and he did not know 
% how often he might change it again; for that ſhould always 
* be according to the conviction of his mind.” And agreeable 
to this, Chillingworth palliates his ſubſcribing after this man- 
ner. © I do verily believe the Church of England a true mem- 
« her of the Church (Catholic), that ſhe wants nothing neceſſary 
« to falvation, and believes nothing repugrant to it. AndI 
« thought, adds he, that to think io had ſuſliciently qualified me 
& for a ſubſcription.” But to us, at this diſtance of time, this 
ſeems to be mere hifting. How like is he to the great Euſebius 
in the Council of Nice | No body elſe could deceive Chilling- 
worth in an argument: but how artfully does he deceive him- 
ſelf ! He entirely changes the queſtion. He ſubſcribes the Mole, 
in general, but dares not deſcend to particulars, He ſubſcribes 
the All, though he refuics the every thing. How would he tri- 
umph over a Popiſh acveriary that dealt fo difingenuouſly! I 
dare ſay if Chillingworth's Terms were cy inſiſted on in ſubs 
ſcribing, very few would refuſe it. But, alas! how different 
are they from the en terms to be uſed in that caſe by the Act 
of Parliament! Chillingworth was a great and a ſhining light, 
and I honour and reverence his memory. But as he was no more 
than a man, he might be miſtaken ; and I think he was ſo in 
this (4). 

In 1642, Mr. Chillingworth was put into the roll wich ſome 
others by his Majeſty to be created Doctor in Divinity; but the 
civil war breaking out, he came not to take that degree, nor 
was he diplemated. He was zealouſly attached to the Royal 
party; and at the ſiege of Glouceſter, began Auguſt the 1oth, 
1642, he was preſent in the King's army; where he adviſed and 
directed the making certain engines, for aſſaulting the town, 
aſter the manner of the Roman Teftudines cum pluteis, Soon after, 
having accompanied rhe Lord Hopton, General of the King's 
forces in the Weil, to Arundel! Caſtle in Suſſex, and chuſing to 
repole himſelf in that garriſon, on account of an indiſpoſition 
occaſioned by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, he was there taken pri- 
ſoner on the gth of December, 1643, by the Parliament forces 
under the command of Sir William Waller, who obliged the 
Caftle to ſurrender, But his illneſs increaſing, and not being 
able to go to London with the garriſon, he obtained leave to be 
conveyed to Chicheſter ; where he was lodged in the Biſhop's Pa- 
Jace ; and where, after a ſhort illneſs, he died about the zoth of 
January, 1044, and was buried, according to his own deſire, 
in the Cathedral Church of Chicheſter, 

We 


{+ ) Attempt to explain the words Reaſon, Subſtance, Perſon, Creed:, Or- 
GogoXxy, &c 22m9, 17068. P. 159---153, 
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We have an account of Mr. Chillingworth's fickneſs and 
death, written by Mr. Cheynell, who accidentally met him at 
Arundell Caſtle, and frequently viſited him at Chicheſter, till he 
died. Cheynell, who was Fellow of Merton College, and Rector 
of Petworth in Suſſex, was a bigot, and an enthuſiaſt ; but he ap- 
pears to have been an honeſt, well-meaning man; and it was at 
his requeſt that Mr. Chillingworth was removed to Chicheſter ; 
where Cheynell attended him conſtantly, and behaved to him 
with as much compaſſion and charity, as his uncharitable prin- 
ciples would ſuffer him. There is no reaſon, however, to f nor 
the truth of Mr. Cheynell's account, as to the moſt material cir- 
cumſtances contained in it; and from it we may learn, that Mr. 
Chillingworth was attended, during his ſickneſs, and provided 
with all neceſſaries, by one Lieutenant Golledge and his wife 
Chriſtobel, at the command of the Governor of Chicheſter; that 
at firſt he refuſed the aſſiſtance of Sir William Waller's Phyſician, 
but afterwards was perſuaded to admit his viſits, though his 
diſtemper was too far gone to have any hopes of his recovery ; 
that his indiſpoſition was increaſed by the abuſive treatment he 
met with from moſt of the Officers of the Royal party, who were 
taken priſoners with him in Arundel Caſtle, and who looked up- 
on him as a ſpy, ſet over them and their proceedings; and that, 
during his whole illneſs, he was often teized by Mr. Cheynell 
himſelf, and by an Officer of the garriſon of Chicheſter, with 
impertinent queſtions and diſputes. It appears from hence, that 
Lord Clarendon has given an erroneous account of Mr. Chilling- 
worth's death ; for after having obſerved, that he was taken pri- 
ſoner in Arundel Caſtle, his Lo:dſhip adds: “ As ſoon as his 
„ perſon was known, which would have drawn reverence from 
any noble enemy, the Clergy, that attended that army, proſe. 
„ cuted him with all the inhumanity 1maginable : ſo that by 
{© their barbarious uſage he died within a few days, to the grief 
of all that knew him, and of many who knew him not, but by 
* his book, and the reputation he had with learned men.” 

It is remarkable, that Mr. Cheynell refuſed to bury the body 
of Mr. Chillingworth, becauſe he conſidered him as a Socinian, 
and an Heretic, and a defender of human reaſon: however, this 
orthodox gentleman conceived it very fitting to bury our Author's 
book; namely, his Religion of Proteſtants a ſafe way to 1al- 
vation,” For this purpoſe he met Mr. Chillingworth's friends 
at the grave, with his book in his hand; and after a ſhort pre- 
amble to the people, in which he aſſured them, how happy it 
would be for the kingdom, if this book and all its fellows could 
be ſo buried, that they might never riſe more, unleſs it were for 
a confutation : * Get thee gone, (ſaid he) thou curſed book, 
* which haſt ſeduced fo many precious fouls : get thee. gone, 
thou corrupt rotten book, earth to earth, and duſt to duſt: get 
<« thee gone into the place of rottenneis, that thou mayeſt rot 
„with thy author, aud jee corruption,” This zralot having 
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with his harangue thrown Mr. Chillingworth's book into his 
rave, went away, leaving the reſt of the company to attend the 
funeral ceremony: he afterwards preached a ſermon on the oc- 
caſion, in which, after exclaiming againſt our Author's errors, 
he expreſſed himſelf thus: „I dare boldly fay (faid he) that I 
have been more ſorrowful for Mr. Chillingworth, and merciful 
* to him, than his friends at Oxford : his ſickneſs and obſtinacy 
* colt me many a prayer, and many a tear. I did heartily bewail 
« the loſs of ſuch ſtrong parts, and eminent gifts; the loſs of fo 
« much learning and diligence. Never did I obſerve more acute- 
« neſs and eloquence ſo exactly tempered in the ſame perſon : 
% Diabolus ab iilo ernari cupicbat ; for he had eloquence enough 
« to ſet a fairvarniſh upon the fouleſt deſign. He was maſter of 
« his learning, he had all his arguments in procin&u, and all his 
4 notions in numerato. 
« ] know not how it comes to paſs, (ſays the excellent Archbiſhop 
« Tillotſon), but ſo it is, that every one that offers to give a rea- 
« ſonable account of his faith, and to eſtabliſh religion upon ra- 
«« tional principles, is preſently branded for a Socinian ; of 
which we have a ſad inſtance in that incomparable perſon Mr. 
Chillingworth, the glory of his age and nation : who, for no 
other cauſe that I know of, but his worthy and ſucceſsful at- 
tempts to make the Chriſtian religion reaſonable, and to diſ- 
cover thoſe firm and ſolid foundations, upon which our faith is 
built, have been requited with this black and odious character. 
But, if this be Socinianiſm, for a man to enquire into the 
grounds and reaſons of Chriitian religion, and to endeavour 
to give a ſatisfaftory account why he believes it, I know no 
« way, but that all conſiderate and inquiſitive men, that are 
« above fancy and enthuſiaſm, muſt be either Socinians, or 
« Atheiſts.” 
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Mr. CHILLINGWORTH was a man of great abilities, and a 
moſt conſummate maſter of the art of reaſoning. He was pious 
and candid, a lover of truth, and of great moderation and good 
nature. Anthony Wood, after informing us that our Author had 
great ſkill in the mathematics, ſays, He was a ſubtle and quick 
« diſputant, and would feveral times put the King's Profeſlor to 
t apuſh. Hobbes of Malmeſbury would often ſay, that he was 
66 like a luſty fighting fellow, that did drive his enemies before 
him, but would often give his own party ſmall back-blows : 
« and it was the current opinion of the Univerſity, that he and 
« Lucius Lord Falkland had ſuch extraordinary clear reaſon, 
« that, if the great Turk or Devil were to be converted, they 
« were able to do it, Be was a man of little ſtature, but of 
„ great ſoul: which, if times had been ſerene, and life ſpared, 
« might have Cone incomparable ſervices to the church of Eng- 
% land.” 
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Lord Clarendon, in his account of his own life, after having 
remarked of the celebrated John Hales, that “ he was one of 
« the leaſt men in the kingdom, and one of the greateſt ſcholars 
*in Europe,” proceeds to obſerve, that Mr. Chillingworth 
« was of a ſtature little ſuperior to Mr. Hales (and it was an 
age, in which there were many great, and wonderful men of 
« that ſize) and a man of ſo great a ſubtilty of underſtanding, 
and fo rare a temper in debate; that as it was impoſſible to 
« provoke him into any paſlion, ſo it was very difficult to keep 
« a man's ſelf from being diſcompoſed by his ſharpneſs, and 
cc — — of argument, and inſtances, in which he had a rare 
« facility, and a great advantage over all the men I ever knew.” 
His Lordſhip alſo ſays, that Mr. Chillingworth was “a man of 
excellent parts, and of a chearful diſpoſition ; void of all kind 
of vice, and endued with many notable virtues ; of a very 
public heart, and an indefatigable deſire to do good; his only 
* unhappineſs proceeded from his ſleeping too little, and think- 
ing too much; which ſometimes threw him into violent fe- 
« vers J).“ 

Mr. Locke had a high value for Mr. Chillingworth ; and he 
recommends the reading of his book, in ſeveral of his Fieces. In 
a ſmall tract, containing © Some thoughts concerning reading 
and ſtudy for a gentleman,” after having obſerved, that the 
art of ſpeaking well, conſiſts chiefly in two things, viz. perſpi- 
cuity, and right reaſoning ; and propoſed Dr. Tillotſon as a pat- 
tern for the attainment of the art of ſpeaking clearly, he adds, 
© Beſides peripicuity, there muſt be alſo right reaſoning ; with- 
out which, perſpicuity ſerves hut to expoſe the ſpeaker. And 
for attaining of this, I ſhould propoſe the conſtant reading of 
„ Chillingworth, who by his example will teach both perſpi- 
cuity, and the way of right reaſoning, better than any book 
* that I know ; and therefore wiil deſerve to be read upon that 
* account over and over again; not to ſay any thing of his ar- 
„ gument.“ 

Biſhop Hare has made the ſollowing obCrvyation, in regard to 
the reading of our Author: © Mr. Chillingworth (iays he) is 
<« certainly a good reaſoner, and may be read with much advan- 
* tage : but, I fear, the reading of him by young Divines hath 
had one great inconveuience. They ſee little ſhew of reading 
* in him, and from thence are induced to think, there is no ne- 
** cefſity of learning to make a good Divine; nay, that if he 
© had been more a ſcholar, he had been a worſe reaſoner; and 
therefore not to ſtudy the antieat Writers of the Church, is one 
** ſtepto the being Chillingworchs themſelves, I fear, I fay, the 
reading Mr. Chillingworth in their firtt years has had this in- 
fluence, to make them think that good parts and gocd tenſe 
Vol. V. 4. U «© would 
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(2) Vid. Life of Edward, Far! of Clarendon, written by himſelf, Edit, 
Folio, Oxford. 1759, P. 28--- 2, 
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« would do without learning, and that learning is rather a preju- 
« dice, than an improvement of them. But 'tis a great miſ- 
« take to judge of a man's learning, by the ſhew that is made of 
« jt, Mr. Chillingworth had ſtudied well, and digeſted wel! 
e what he read; and ſo muſt they who hope to write as well, and 
© be as well eſteemed.“ 


The Life of BRIAN WALTON, 
Biſhop of Cheſter. 


RIAN WALTON was born at Cleaveland, in the 

North Riding of Yorkſhire, in the year 1600. He was 

firſt admitted into Magdalen College, and afterwards re- 

moved to Peter Houſe, in Cambridge ; where he took 
the degree of Maſter of Arts in 1623. About that time, or be- 
fore, he taught a ſchool, and ſeived as a Curate, in Suffolk: from 
whence he removed to London, and became afliſtant to Mr. 
Richard Stock, Rector of Allhallows, Bread-ſtreet. After whoſe 
death, in 1626, he was made Rector of St. Martin's Orgar in 
London; where he became eminent for his abilities, activity, and 
diligence. 

In 1636, he was inſtituted to the Rectories of St. Giles's in the 
Fields, and Sandon in Eſſex; being preſented to both of them by 
King Charles I. but he quitted St. Giles's again ſoon after. In 
1639, he commenced Doctor of Divinity; at which time he was 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Chaplain to the King. He re- 
commended himſelf to the Court by his zeal for the Royal Pre- 
rogative, and to his brethren of the Clergy by his zeal for eccle- 
ſiaſtical rights and privileges. During the controverſy between 
the _ and inhabitants of the city of London about the 
tythes of rent, he was very induſtrious and active in behalf of 
the former; and upon that occaſion made ſo exact and learned 
a collection of cuſtoms, preſcriptions, laws, orders, proclama- 
tons, and compoſitions, for many hundred years together, re- 
lating to that matter, (an abſtract of which was afterwards pub- 
liſhed) that the Judge declared,“ there could be no dealing with 
the London Miniſters, if Mr. Walton pleaded for them.“ 

His attachment to the Royaliſts having rendered him obnox- 
ious to the Parliament party, upon the breaking out of the civil 
war, he was ſummoned by the Houſe of Commons as a Delin- 
quent; and was thereupon ſequeſtered from his Living of St. 
Martin's Orgar, and.compelled to fly, He is alſo ſaid to have 
been ſo grievouſly harraſſed at his Living in Eſſex, that being 
ſought for by a party of horſe, he was once forced to ſhelter him- 
lelt in a broom- field. Being at length diſpoſſeſſed of both his 
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Livings, and apprehending himſelf to be in danger of worſe 
treatment, he withdrew for greater ſafety to Oxford ( »: ). 

Here it was that he formed the noble ſcheme of publiſhing the 
Polyglot Bible; and _ the decline of the King's cauſe, he re- 


tired to the houſe of Dr. William Fuller, his father-in-law, in 
London ; where, though frequently diſturbed and interrupted, 
he at length completed his deſign ; and accordingly this great 
Work was publiſhed in 1657, 1n fix Volumes, Folio, under the 
following title: Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, complectentia Textus 
„ Originales, Hebraicum, cum Pentateucho Samaritano; Chal- 
« daicum ; Gracum : Verſionumque antiquarum, Samaritanz, 
«© Grzcz LXXII. Interp. Chaldaicz, Syriacæ, Arabicz, /Ethio- 
« picz, Perſicæ, Vulg. Lat. quicquid comparari poterat. Cum 
« 'Textuum & Verſionum Orientalium Tranſlationibus Latinis. 
« Ex vetuſtiſſimis MSS. undique conquiſitis, optimiſque Ex- 
«*« emplaribus impreſſis, ſumma fide collatis. Quz in prioribus 
« Editionibus deerant ſuppleta. Multa antehac inedita de novo 


* adjeta, Omnia ea ordine diſpoſita, ut Textus cum Verſionibus 


% uno intuitu conferri poſſint.“ 1. e. The Holy Polyglott Bi- 
ble, comprehending the original Texts, viz. the Hebrew, with 
© the Samaritan Pentateuch ; the Chaldee ; and the Greek. And 
« of the anvent verſions, namely, the Samaritan, Greek Septua- 
“ pint, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopian, Perſian, and Latin 
« Vulgate, all that could be procured. With Latin tranſlations 
& of the texts, and oriental Verſions. Publiſhed from the an- 
e tienteſt MSS. any where extant, and beſt printed copies very 
« faithfully collated. What was wanting in the former Editions 
« js ſupplied ; and many things now newly added. The whole 
« being diſpoſed in ſuch order, that the original texts may at 
& one view be compared with the tranſlations.” 

To this great Work Dr. Walton prefixed, an Apparatus in 
Latin; and his learned Prolegomena, under theſe fixteen heads. 
1, Of the nature, origin, diviiion, number, changes, and uſe of 
languages. 2. Of letters, or characters, their wonderful uſe, ori- 
gin and firſt invention, and their diverſity in the chief languages. 
3. Of the Hebrew tongue, its antiquity, preſervation, change, 
excellency and uſe, antient characters, vowel points, and accents, 
4. Of the principal Editions of the Bible. 5. Of the tranſſa- 
tions of the Bible. 6. Of the various readings in the Holy 
Scripture. 7. Of the integrity and authority of the original 
texts. 8, Of the Maſora, Keri, and Ketib, various readings ct 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern Jews, Ben Aſcher, and Ben Nepthal: ; 
and of the Cabala. 9. Of the Septuagint, and other Gree!: 
tranſlations. 10. Of the Latin Vulgate. 11. Of the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, and the Verſions of the fame. 12. Of the 


Chaldee language, and Verſions. 13. Of the Syriac tongue, 
and 


n) Vis. Biograph. Eritan. and New and Gen. Biog. Dict. 
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and Verſions. 14. Of the Arabic language, and Verſions, 15. 
Of the Ethiopic tongue, and Verſions. 16. And of the Perſian 
language, and Verſions. 

Dr. Walton had ſeveral learned aſſiſtants in this Work; which 
was patronized and encouraged by many perſons of rank ; and 
the Council of State, and the ProteQtor Oliver Cromwell, per- 
mitted the paper upon which it was printed to be imported duty- 
free. Dr. Walton's Prolegomena and Appendix were attacked 
in 1659, by Dr. John Owen, in a Piece, intitled, “ Conſidera- 
„ tions on the Prolegomena, and Appendix of the late Biblia 
« Polyglotta.' Whereupon Walton publiſhed, the ſame year, 
„The Conſiderator conſidered : or, a brief View of certain 
« Conſiderations upon the Biblia Polyglotta, the Prolegomena, 
« and Appendix thereof. Wherein, amongſt other things, the 
„ certainty, integrity, and Divine authority of the original 
te texts, is defended, againft the conſequences of Atheiſts, Pa- 
« piſts, Antiſcripturiſts, &c. inferred from the various readings, 
« and novelty of the Hebrew points, by the Author of the faid 
« Conſiderations. The Biblia Polyglotta, and Tranſlations 
therein exlubited, with the various readings, Prolegomena, 
« and Appendix, vindicated from his aſperſions and calumnies. 
% And the queſtions about the punctation of the Hebrew text, 
te the various readings, and the antient Hebrew character briefly 
« handled.” 

About the year 1656, Dr. Walton was one of the Committee, 
appointed by the Parhament, to conſider of the tranſlations and 
impreſſions of the Bible. This we learn from Mr. Whitlocke, who 
tells us that an order was made at the Grand Committee for Re- 
ligion, ©* That it be referred to a Sub-commartee to ſend for and 
© adviſe with Dr. Walton, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Caſtle, Mr. Clark, 
„ Mr. Poulk, Dr. Cudworth, and ſuch others as they ſhall think 
eit, and to conſider of the tranſlations and impreſſions of the 
„ Bible, and to offer their opinions therein to this Committee; 
and that it be eſpecially commended to the Lord Commiſſioner 
* Whitlocke to take care of this buſineſs.“ -- This Com- 
<« mittee (adds Mr. Whitlocke) often met at my houſe, and had 
ve the moſt learned men in the Oriental tongues to conſult with 
in this great buſineſs, and made divers excellent and learned 
* obſervations of ſome miſtakes in the tranſlations of the Bible 
„ in Eugliſn; which yet was agreed to be the beſt tranſlation 
in the world; I took pains in it, but it became fruitleſs by the 
„ Parliament's diſſolution.“ 

Soon after the reſtoration of King Charles II. our Author was 
incorporated Doctor in Divinity at Oxford: he was alſo col- 
lated by the Biſhop of London to a Prebend in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral. And having preſeated his Polyglot Bible to his Ma- 
Jeity, it was ſo well received, that he was not only made Chap- 
lain in ordinary to the King, but alſo nominated to the Biſhopric 
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of Cheſter. In September, 1661, he went to take poſſeſſion of 
his See ; and was met upon the road by a great concourſe of 
gentry, and others, and received with extraordinary acclama- 
tions. On the 11th of the ſame month he was inſtalled with 
much ceremony: “a day, ſays Mr. Wood, not to be forgotten 
«* by all the true ſons of the Church of England, though curſed 
« then in private by the moſt raſcally faction and crop-eared 
« whelps of thoſe parts, who did th: ir endeavours to make it a 
« may-game and a piece of foppery.“ 

This learned Prelate did not long enjoy his dignity ; for re- 
turning to London, fſoun after his inſtalment, he died at his houſe 


in Alderſgate-Street, cn the 2gth of November the ſame year; 


and on the 5th of December was interred in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
where a monument with a Latin inſcription was erected to his 


memory. | 
Biſhop Walton was the Author of “ Introductio ad lectionem 


linguarum Oricutalium,” which was publiſhed at London in 8vo. 


in 1655. 
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OHNLIGHT FOOT was born on the gth of 

March, 1602, in the Rectory-Houſe of Stoke upon Trent 

in Staffordſhire, He was ſecond ſon to Thomas Light- 

foot, who entered into Holy Orders in that year. He was 
inſtructed in grammar-learning at Moreton- green, near Congle- 
ton in Cheſhire; and at the age of fifteen was ſent to Chriſt's 
College in Cambridge, where he was put under the tuition of 
Mr, William Chappel, then an eminent tutor there, and after- 
wards Biſhop of Corke, Cloyne, and Roſs {a ). At the Univer- 
ſity he apphed himſelf cloſely to claſſical learning, and the ſtudy 
of eloquence, in which he made ſo great a proficiency, that his 
tutor told ſome of the Heads of the Univerſity, that he thought his 
pupil to be the beſt orator of all the Under-graduates of the Uni- 
verſity. He acquired great ſkill in the Latin and Greek tongues ; 
but he neglected the Hebrew, and even loſt that knowledge he 
brought of it from ſchool. His taſte for the Oriental languages 
was not yet excited; and, as for logic, the ſtudy of it, as manag- 
ed at that time in the Univerſities, was too quarrelſome and 
fierce for his diſpoſition, which was remarkably mild and 
meek (5). 

He ſtaid at the Univerſity no longer than to take his firſt De- 
gree in Arts; and then, being only nineteen years of age, he quit- 
ted Cambridge, and became aſſiſtant to his former ſchoolmaſter, 
Mr. Whitehead, who was then maſter of a ſchool at Repton in 
Derbyſhire, After he had continued in this fituation about two 
years, he entered into Holy Orders, and became Curate of Nor- 
ton under ales in Shropſhire. Here he became acquainted with 
Sir Rowland Cotton, ot Bellaport, who made him his Chaplain, 
and took him into his family. This gentleman, being a perfect 
maſter of the Hebrew language, which he not only underſtood, 
but even ſpoke with eaſe, engaged Mr. Light foot in that ſtudy 
(e). By converſing with bis patron, he became ſealible of the 

nece ſlity 
man, that there were few places in 
the Hebrew Bible which he was not 


able readily to read, and render ute 
Engliſh, at ſeven, or eight years of age. 


(a ) See ſome account of this 
learned man, Vol. IV. P. 448, 449+ 

( b ) Vid. New and Gen. Biog. Dict. 
and Biograph. Britan, 


(c) Sir Rowland Cotton was 
taught Hebrew by the famous Hugh 
Broughton, who often lodged, and for 
ſome conſiderable time altogether re- 
ded at his father's houſe. He was 


4 


1 well inſtrutted by this learned 


He turned Mr. L1ghttoot's thoughts to 
this ſtudy, by frequently putting quef- 
tions to him upon ſuch points as re- 
quired ſome iki! in Hebrew increas» 


ture. 
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neceſſity of that knowledge to thoſe who would thoroughly un- 
derſtand the Sacred Writings; and therefore applied himſelf there- 
to with extraordinary vigour, and in a little time made a great 
progreſs in it. And Sir Rowland removing, with his family, to 
refide in London, at the requeſt of Sir Allan Cotton his uncle, 
who was Lord-mayor of that city, he followed his patron thither 
ſoon after. 

Mr. Lightfoot had not been long in London, before he form- 
ed a deſign to travel into foreign parts. In this reſolution, he 
made a viiit to his father, who was now Vicar of Uttoxeter, in 
Staffordſhire ; and after taking leave of his parents, he went to 
Stone in the ſame county. But here he was prevailed with to 
drop his ſcheme of going abroad; and yielding to the importuni- 
ties of ſome friends, he accepted the place of Miniſter to that 
pariſh, which happened to be vacant at that time. During his 
reſidence at Bcllaport, he had fallen into the acquaintance of a 
lady, who was daughter to William Crompton of Stone-Park, 
Eſq; and now, being in poſſeſſion of that Living, he married her 
on the 21ſt of May, 1628. But notwithſtanding this ſettlement, 
his unquenchable thirſt after Rabbinical learning would not ſuffer 
him to continue there. He quitted his Living at Stone, and re- 
moved with his family to Hornſey, near London, that he might 
have an opportunity of making uſe of Sion College Library, for 
his further 1mprovement in Oriental learning. 

In 1629, Mr. Lightfoot publiſhed a piece, intitled, “ Erub- 
„ him; or, Miſcellanies Chriſtian and judaical, and others 
«« penned for recreation at vacant hours.” This performance is 
dedicated to Sir Rowland Cotton, who, he obſerves, had a right 
to the firſt- fruits of thoſe ſtudies, which had grown from his en- 
couragement and incitation. He was now only twenty-ſeven 
years of age, and appears to have been well acquainted with the 
Latin and Greek Fathers, as well as with Plutarch, Plato, and 
Homer. He ſeems alſo to have had ſome ſkill in the modern 
languages (4). 

At the beginning of the year 1630, he removed again into the 
country, and remained at Uttoxeter till September, when he was 
preſented by Sir Rowland Cotton to the Rectory of Aſhley in Staf- 
fordſhire. Here he took up a ſettled reſidence : he built a ſtudy 

in his garden, to be removed from the noiſe of the houſe ; and 
employed himſelf for twelve years in ſearching the Scripturcs 
with indefatigable diligence; devoting to that ſtudy all the time 
that could be ſpared from the duties ct his miniſterial function, 
which he diſcharged in a very conſcientious manner. Thus em- 
ployed, our Author's days paſſed very agreeably, and he conti- 
nued quiet and unmoleſted, till the great change which happened 
in 


* ( a ) Vid, b1ograph, Britan, 
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in public affairs, brought him into a ſhare of the adminiſtration 
in thoſe things which rclated to the church, he being nominated 
a member of the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter, This ap- 
pointment was the effect of his diſtinguiſhed merit; and he ac- 
cepted it entirely with a view to ſerve his country, as far as lay 
in his power. The non-refidence which this would neceſſarily 
occaſion, is ſuppoſed to have been his inducement for reſigning 
his Rectory, the preſentation of which he obtained for a younger 
brother. Having quitted his Living, he ſet out for London in 
June, 1642. He had now ſatisfied himſelf in clearing up many 
of the moſt abſtruſe paſſages in the Bible, and therein had pro- 
vided the chief materials, and formed the plan of his Harmony ; 
and this removal furniſhed him with an opportunity of taking 
care of it at the preſs, as ſoon as it ſhould be ready for the public 
view. This was probably an additional motive for his going to 
the capital ; where he had not been long, before he was choſen, 
by the pariſhioners, Miniſter of St. Bartholomew's, beyond the 
Royal Exchange, 

The Afembiy of Divines meeting in July, 1643, our Author 
gave his attendance diligently there, and made a diſtinguiſhed 
:gure in their debates. There was ſometimes a little oppoſition 
between him and the learned Thomas Gataker ; but they op- 
poſed cach other's ſentiments with candour and moderation. Mr. 
Lightfoot greatly approved of the form of church government 
by claſſes and Preſbyteries ; yet, in many points, both of doc- 
trine and diſcipline, he differed much from the general opinion 
of the aſſembly ; and, in ſome particulars of leſſer moment, he 
brought them over to his own ſentiments. The following are 
mentioned as inftances of this : In the debates about what parts 
of learning candidates for Orders ſhould be examined in, he pre- 
vailed to have Scripture-chronology one article of that examina- 
tion, which ſome were for waving, He alſo carried it, that 
young men deſigned for the Miniſtry, and not Miviſters, ſhould 
read the ſervice and chapters before termon. And that it ſhould 
be enjoined in the Directory, that the diet on the Sabbath be fo 
ordered, that no ſervants or others be unneceſſarily kept from the 
public ſervice, A motion was made in the aſſembly, that if any 
member went out while they were ſitting, he ſhould make his 
obeiſance; but this was oppoſed by Mr. Lightſcot, when it was 
even ready to paſs, he deſiting, That it might not he left upon 
their records to poſterity, that this aſſembly had need to take or- 
der for common reverence and civility:“ upon which the motion 
was rejected, 

Mr. Lightfoot's learning having recommended him to the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, their viſitors, who had ejected Dr. Wil- 
lam Spurſtew from the Maſterſnip of Catherine Hall in Cam- 
bridge, appointed Mr. Lightfoot in his room in 1643; and he 
was alſo ſoon after preſented to the Living of Much-Munden in 
HertfcrCthire, He ſometimes preached before the Houſe of 

Vol. V. z. X Commons; 
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Commons; and in one of his ſermons before. them, he warmly 
preſſed the ſpeedy ſettlement of the church in the Preſbyterian 
form, which, he ſaid, © he verily and cordially believed was ac- 
cording to the pattern in the mount.“ But it appears from ſome 
paſſages in the ſame ſermon, that Lightfoot was not ſo good a 
friend to the toleration of perſons of different ſentiments in reli- 
gious matters, as might have been expected from his learning 
and judgment, 5 

In 1644, our Author publiſhed the firſt part of his Harmony of 
the New Teſtament, together with a plan of his whole deſign. In 
1652, he took the degree of Doctor in Divinity, and performed 
all the regular exerciſes on that occaſion with great applauſe. In 
1655, he was choſen Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, which office he executed with exemplary diligence and 
| fidelity. The following year he buried his firſt wife, and ſome 
time after entered into a ſecond marriage (e). 

Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. Dr. Lightfoot offered to re- 
ſign tlie Maſterſhip of Catherine Hall co Dr. Spurſtow ; but 
upon his declining the acceptance, our Author obtained a con- 
firmation from the Crown, both of that place, and alſo of his 
Living, by the particular recommendation of Archbiſhop Shel- 
don. He was likewiſe much favoured and reſpected by the Lord 
1 Bridgman, who collated him to a Prebend in the church 
of Ely. 

1 appointed one of the aſſiſtants at the conference upon 
the Liturgy, which was held at the beginning of the year 1661 ; 
but attended only once or twice, being diſguſted, as it is ſuppoſed, 
at the heat with which that conference was managed, However, 
heſtuck cloſe to his deſign of perfecting his Harmony; and be- 
ing of a ſtout and healthy conſtitution, which was aſſiſted by his 
great temperance, he proſecuted his ſtudy with unabating vigour 
to the laſt, He would, however, have publiſhed more of his 
Writings, it ke had not been diſcouraged by the expence of 
printing them, of which he muck complained. He was urged to 
publiſh more of his Writings by many of his friends, particularly 
Dr. Worthington, Maſter of Jeſus College in Cambridge, who 
recommended the Epiſtle to the Hebrews to him, as eſpecially 
juicing his deſign, But he returned this anſwer: “ A few years 
* jince 1 prepared a little Commentary upon the firſt Epiſtle to 
ce the Corinthians, in the ſame ſtile and manner as I had done 
« that on Matthew, but it laid by me two years and more; nor 
« can I now publich it but at my own charge, and to my great 
«+ diſadvantage, winch I felt cnough, and too much, in the Edi- 
e tion of my bœok upon St. Mark.” Dr. Lightfoot alſo de- 
clares, in a letter to Buxtorf, that he could ſcarce find any book- 
ſellers in England that would venture to print his Works, and 
that he was obliged to print ſome of them at his own xp 
anc 


(e) Biograph. Britan. 
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and Frederic Miege in a letter informed him, that there was not a 
bookſeller in Germany who would freely undertake the impreſſion 
of his Commentary upon the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 

The difficulty which this learned Writer met with in getting 
his Works publiſhed, much troubled him : however, not long 
before he died, ſome bookſellers deſired him to collect and me- 
thodize his Works, in order to print them, which he promiſed to 
do, but was prevented by his death, which happened in the fol- 
lowing manner. He was on his journey from Munden to Ely, in 
. order to perform the reſidence there which his Prebend required, 
when he was ſeized with a cold, which growing troubleſome, af- 
ter his arrival there he was perſuaded to eat a red herring, and 
drink two or three glaſſes of wine. This ſmall quantity of 
ſtrong liquor, to which he was entirely unaccuſtomed, gave occa- 
fion, as was thought by the phyſician who attended him, to his 
fever's taking a dangerous turn, affecting his head with a dozing 
heavineſs. He lay 1n this fituation near a fortnight, bearing his 
diſorder with great meekneſs and patience, ſaying little, only of- 
ten repeating that he was in the hands of a good GOD ; but at 
length the diſtemper put an end to his life, on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1675, His body was interred at Munden, near thoſe of 
both his wives, He had nochildren by his laſt wife, but by his 
firſt he had four ſons, and two daughters. Two of his ſons en- 
tered into Orders ; one of them was Chaplain to Dr. Walton, 
Biſhop of Cheſter, and the other was Miniſter of Thundridge in 
Hertfordſhire. 


Dr. LIGHTFOOT was comely in his perſon, and of full pro- 
portion, of a ruddy complexion, and a vigorous conttitution. He 
was exceedingly temperate in his diet, abſtaining wholly from 
wine ; he drank only water, or chiefly ſmall beer, which he choſe 
to have very new. He ordinarily reſided among his pariſhioners 
at Munden, with whom he lived in great harmony and affeQion, 
and in an hoſpitable and charitable manner. He never left them 
any longer than to perform the neceſſary reſidence at Cambridge 
and Ely, and during that abſence would frequently ſay, “ he 
« longed to be with his ruliet coats.” He Was a conſtant 
preacher ; and Munden being a large pariſh, and the parſonage 
houſe a mile from the church, and as he attended there every 
Sunday, read prayers, and preached morning and afternoon, he 
frequently continued all day in the church, not taking any re- 
frethment till the evening ſervice was over. He was ealy of ac- 
ceſs, grave, but yet aſfable and communicative, His countenance 
was expreſſi ve of the mild neſs of his diſpoſition ; indeed, he was 
of a very meek and tender ſpirit, often melting into tcars, 

He was one of the moit ingenious, as well as learned of our 
Engliſh Commentators ; and has furniſhed all his ſucceſſors in 
that way with very valuable materials. As to his learning in the 
rabbinical way, be was exceiled by none, and had few equals ; 

A 2 inſomuch 
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inſomuch that ſeveral foreigners, who came to England for aſſiſ- 
tance in their rabbinical ſtudies, made their addreſſes to him, as 
one of the moſt eminent ſcholars therein. Among theſe were 
Frederic Miege, and Theodore Haak, who were particularly re- 
commended alſo to Dr. Pococke, with whom our Author kept up 
a correſpondence, as he did alſo with the famous Buxtorf. 

Dr. Lightfoot's Works were collected together, and publiſhed 

in two Volumes, Folio, in 1684. The ſecond Edition was 

rinted in Holland in 1686, in two Volumes, Folio, containing 
all his Latin Writings, with a Latin tranſlation of thoſe which he 
wrote in Engliſh. At the end of both theſe Editions, there is a 
liſt of ſuch Pieces as he left unfiniſhed. It is the chief of theſe, 
in Latin, which makes up the third Volume, added to the former 
two, in a third Edition of his Works, by John Leuſden, at 
Utrecht, in 1699, Folio. They were communicated by Mr, 
Strype, who, in 1700, publiſhed them under the title of Some 
« genuine Remains of the late pious and learned Dr. John 
« Lightfoot.” 

He was an aſſiſtant in the Polyglot Bible, in which the choro- 
graphical table prefixed is his: he had alſo the care of the Sa- 
maritan Verſion, and reviſed the ſheets at the preſs. He was a 
great encourager of Dr. Caſtell's Heptaglot Lexicon, whom he 
alſo aſſiſted with his purſe, which that worthy Author acknow- 
ledges as almoſt the only inſtance that he had met with of kind- 
neſs to his ruined and undone circumſtances. Mr. Poole alſo de- 
clares, that he undertook the Synopſis Criticorum chiefly by Dr, 
Lightfoot's encouragement. 
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OHN GREAVES was born at Colmore, near Alres- 
ford, in Hampſhire, in the year 1602. He was the eldeſt 
ſon of John Greaves, Rector of the place, and the moſt ce- 
lebrated ſchoolmaſter of that country. At fifteen years of 

age he was ſent to Baliol College in Oxford, where he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1621. In 1624, he itood candidate 
for a Fellowſhip in Merton College, and was the firſt of five who 
were then cholen : upon which occaſion he diſcovered a great 
—_— in Latin and Gieek learning, as likewiſe in philo- 
ophy (/). i 

In 1628, he commenced Maſter of Arts; and being made 
complete Fellow, was more at liberty to purſue the bent of his 
inclinations, which leading him chiefly to oriental learning, and 
the mathematics, he quickly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in each of 
thoſe ſtudies; and his eminent ſkill in the latter procured him the 
geometry Profeſſorſhip in Greſham College, into which he was 
choſen in 1630, in the room of Mr. Peter Turner, who being ſe- 
nior Fellow of Merton, was very much our Author's friend, and 
not only joined in recommending him at Greſham College, but 
afterwards introduced him to Archbiſhop Laud, who gave him 
ſome marks of his favour, 

At this time Mr. Greaves had not only read over the Writings 
of Copernicus, Regiomontanus, Purbach, 'Tycho Brahe, and 
Kepler, with cther celebrated Aſtronomers of that and the pre- 
ceding age, but had been very converſant in the antient Greek, 
Arabian, and Perſian Writers in that ſcience, having before ac- 
quired a conſiderable ſkill in the oriental languages. But the ac- 
quiſitions which he had already made, ſerved only to create a 
thirſt for more ; and he therefore reſolved to travel abroad for 
further improvement. Accordingly he went over to Holland in 
1635, and having attended for ſome time the lectures of James 
Golius, the famous Profeſſor of Arabic at Leyden, he proceeded 
to Paris, where he converſed with the learned Claudius Hard 
on the ſubje& of Perſian literature; but finding littie or no af. 
ſiſtance in his ſtudies there, he continued his joruney to Rome, in 
order to view the antiquities of that city. He alſo viſited other 
parts of Italy; and betore his departure, meeting with the Earl 
of Arundel, was offered, it is ſaid, 2001, a year to live with his 

Lordſhip, 


( f ) Ward's Lives of the Profeſſcrs of Greſham Cellege, P. 135. 
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Lordſhip, and attend him as a companion in his travels to 
Greece. This was a very advantageous propoſal, and would 
have been gladly accepted by Mr. Greaves, but that he had now 
fixed his thoughts upon making a — 4 to Egypt: and this de- 
ſign ſoon brought him back to England, in order to furniſh him- 
ſelf with every thing proper to complete the execution of it ( * 

Immediately after his return, he acquainted Archbiſhop Cas 
with his intentions, and being encouraged by his Grace, he ſet 
about making preparations for it. As his view in his voyage to 
Egypt was not only to acquaint himſelf with all ſuch remains of 
antiquity as defervec notice, and might be of ſervice to illuſtrate 
any parts of antient literature, but likewiſe to make aſtronomical 
and geographical obſervations, he furniſhed himſelf with inſtru- 
ments of every kind, proper for ſuch a deſign. Archbiſhop 
Laud pave him a letter of recommendation to Sir Peter Wyche, 
the Engliſh Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople ; and he alſo received 
from his Grace a general diſcretionary commiſſion to purchaſe for 
him Arabic and other manuſcripts, and likewiſe ſuch coins and 
medals as he could procure. | 

Mr. Greaves embarked in the river Thames for Leghorn, about 
the beginning of June, 1657, in company with his friend Mr. 
Edward Pococke. After a ſhort ſtay in Italy, he arrived at Con- 
ſtantinople before Michaelmas. Here he met with a kind re- 
ception from Sir Peter Wyche, and became acquainted with the 
vencrable Cyril Lucaris, the Greek Patriarch, by whom he was 


much aſſſted in purchaſing Greek manuſcripts. He promiſed 


Mr. Greaves to recommend him to the Monks of Mount Athos, 
where he would have had the liberty of entering into all the li- 
braries, and of collecting a catalogue of ſuch books as either 
were not printed, or elſe by th» help of ſome there might have 
been more correctly publiſhed. Thete, by difpenting with the 
Anathemas which former Pairiarchs had laid upon all Greek li— 
braries, to preſerve the book from the Latins, Cyril propoſed to 
pretent to Archbiſhop Laud, for the better projecution of that 
Prelate's deſigns in the Edition of Greek Authors; but this 
tkewine was fruttrated by the tragical death of that Patriarch, 
who was barbarouily itranvyied on the 27th of June, 1638, by ex- 
preis command from the Grand Signior, on pretence of holding 
a correſpondence with the Emperor of Muſcovy. Our traveller 
was alio otherwiſe a loſcr by Cyril's death; for having procure, 
out of an ignorant Monanery, which depended on the Patriarch, 
fourteen good manuſcripts of the Fathers, he was forced privately 
to reſtore the books, and loſe the money, to avoid a wo; ſe incon- 
venicnce. 

Conſtantinonla was now no longer agreeable. to Mr. Greaves ; 
and the leis io, 5:2auie he had not been able to perfect himſelt in 
the Arabic tongae lor want of ſufficient maſters, which he had 
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made no doubt of finding there. In theſe circumſtances, parting 
with his fellow traveller, Mr, Pococke, he embraced an opportu- 
nity which then offered, of paſſing with the annual Turkiſh fleet 
to Alexandria, where, having in his way touched at Rhodes, he 
arrived before the end of September, 1638. This country af- 
forded a large field for the exercife of his curious and inquititive 
genius: Nor did he omit any opportunity of remarking what- 
ever the Heavens, earth, or ſubterraneous parts offered him, that 
ſeemed any way uſeful and worthy of notice. But in his aftro- 
nomical obſervations, he was often interrupted by the rains, 
which, contrary to the received opinion, he found to be frequent 
and violent, eſpecially in the middle of winter. But what in a 
particular manner drew his attention, and employed his care, 
were the pyramids, of which no ſatis factory ..ccount was then ex- 
tant, either by any antient or modern Writer. This taſk there- 
fore Mr. Greaves thought fit to undertake, for which purpoſe he 
went twice from Alexandria to Grand Cairo, and from thence 
into the deſerts, where he took a careful ſurvey and menſuration 
of them towards the end of the year 1638. Thus having grati- 
fied his curioſity, furniſhed his mind with a large ftock of uſeful 
knowledge, and collected ſome Greek, Arabic, and Perſian ma- 
nuſcripts, as well as antient coins, and other rarities, he left 
Egypt at the beginning of the year 1639, in order to return 
home ; and ſailing from Alexandria in the month of April, he 
arrived at Leghorn in June following (+). 

Soon after his arrival there, he wrote a letter to kis friend Mr. 
Pococke, who was yet in Turkey; in which he acquainted him, 
that he had been greatly deceived in his expectation of buying 
books at Cairo and Alexandria, there being very few to be pur- 
chaſed in thoſe places, and theſe ſo old and worm- eaten, that ke 
wondered at it. In other reſpects he expreſied much pleaſure 
and ſatis faction from his journey; except that about ive months 
before, in his return from Cairo with ſome other Engliſh and 
Frenchmen, they were robbed by the Arabs, though his loſs was 
not great, 

Atter his arrival at Leghorn, Mr. Greaves made the tour of 
Italy a ſecond time, in order to examine more accurately into the 
true ſtate of the Roman weights and meatures. At Florence, he 
was received with particular marks of eſteem by the Great Duke 
of Tuſcany, Ferdinand II. to whom he had inicribed a Latin 
poem from Alexandria, in which he cxhorted that Prince to clear 
thole ſeas of pirates, with whom they were extremely infeſted, 
Here alſo he contracted an intimacy with Robert Dudley, gene- 
rally ſtiled in Italy Duke of Nuithumberland (2). He obtained 
likewiſe admittance into the Medicean library, which had been 
denied to him as a ſtranger, when he was here before in his for- 
mer tour, From Florence hc went to Rome, and took moſt exact 

meaſurements 


(>) Ward, P. 141, (+ Lee Vol, III. P. 292; 293, 
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meaſurements of all the antique curioſities in that city and neigh- 
bourhood ; after which he returned to Leghorn, where taking his 

aſſage, in a veſſel called the Golden Fleece, at the end of March, 
he arrived at London before Midſummer, 1640, having ſpent full 
three years in this agreeable tour. 

Upon his return, he met with a different ſcene at home from 
what he had left at his departure, and the enſuing national trou- 
bles proved greatly detrimental to his private affairs, in which he 
ſuffered much by his zeal for the King, and attachment to Arch- 
biſhop Laud. After a ſhort ſtay at Greſham College, which was no 
longer agrecable to him, he went to Oxford, and ſet about digeſt- 
ing his papers, and preparing ſuch of them as might be moſt 
uſeful for the preſs. In this bufineſs he was aſſiſted by Arch- 
biſhop Uſher, to whom he had been long known; and now he 
drew a map of the Leſſer Aſia at his Grace's requeſt, who was 
writing his diſſertation on that country, which was publiſhed in 
1641. Archbiſhop Laud having the ſame year preſented a ſe- 
cond collection of medals to the Univerſity, the care of the whole 
was committed to our Author, who placed them in ſuch order as 
was perfectly agreeable to that Prelate, 

Mr. Greaves had now for ſome time refided wholly at Oxford, 
and upon the deceaſe of Dr. Bainbridge, the Aſtronomy Profeſ- 
for there, who died on the 3d of November, 1643, he ſucceeded 
him on the 14th of that month ; and the day following being re- 
moved from his Greſham Profeſſorſhip, on account of his bike 
abfence, and the negle& of his lecture, Mr. Ralph Button was 
choſen in his place. But he procured a Royal diſpenſation for 
continuing his Fellowſhip at Merton College, which otherwiſe he 
muſt have quitted in ſix months, after he was choſen Savilian 
Profeſſor, according to the ſtatutes of thoſe Profeſſorſnips. Aud 
he was likewiſe made ſuperior reader of Dr. Lynacre's phyfic 
IcQuie in that College, as Dr. Bainbridge had becn before him; 
which was corſiltent with his Profeſſorſhip, being held in a pri- 
vate College, as the Divinity lecture at Magdalen College, and 
others of the like nature, ſettled by well diſpoſed perſons for the 
encouragement of learning, before the public ſchools and Profeſ. 
ſh1ps were founded (4). 

The year following he tranſlated the Lemmata of Archi- 
mides into Latin, of which he writes thus in a letter to Arch- 
biſliop. Uſher, dated the 19th of September, 1644. I have 
„ ftn!thed the Lemmata of Archimides, and if I be not deceived, 
4 juch as with well to the mathematics, will think my pains well 
* beſtowed. As indeed it was no ſmall labour to collect the 
diagrams, and the letters, (which were too often perverted 1n 
the manuſcript) and ſometimes to ſupply what was defective in 
„the demonſization itſelf,” In the ſame letter Mr. Greaves 
lays, * According to your Grace's advice, J have made a Perſian 

„Lexicon 


(4) Ward, as beſorc, P. 143. 
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Lexicon out of ſuch words as I met with in the Evangeliſts, 
« and in the Pſalms, and in two or three Arabian and Perſian 
« Nomenclators, So that I have now a ſtock of above fix thou- 
« ſand words in that language, I think as many as Raphelengius 
« hath in his Arabic Dictionary. Wherefore I have a greater 
« mind than ever to go to Leyden, and peruſe their oriental ma- 
„ nuſcripts, which were procured by the expence of the States, 
«« a thing which long fince your Grace would have had me to 
have done.---There. I ſhall have an opportunity of printin 
« your Grace's map, and of perfecting and publiſhing that diſ- 
« courſe of Dr. Bainbridge concerning the periodus Sothiaca; 
„ and I hope your Grace will think of ſomething elſe, in which 
J may be ſerviceable to you, and uſeful to the Commonwealth 
« of letters (J).“ 

In 1645, a diſcourſe happening among ſome perſons of figure 
and intereſt with the King, about amending the Calendar, Mr. 
Greaves propoſed a method of doing it, by omitting the day that 
is inſerted every leap year, for forty years, to render it conform- 
able to the Gregorian ſtile ; and drew up a ſcheme for that pur- 
poſe, which was approved by the King and his Council. But 
the times not then permitting them to attend to things of that 
nature, the matter dropped (n). 

Mr. Greaves was much eſteemed by Mr. Selden ; and that 
learned man's friendſhip was very ſerviceable to our Author, in a 
proſecution in the Parliament in 1647, occaſioned by Mr. 
Greaves's being executor to Dr. Bainbridge. This truſt involved 
him ſo much in law-ſuits, that his defign of going to Leyden 
was entirely fruſtrated thereby. And upon the coming of the 
Parliament's Commiſſioners to Oxford, ſeveral complaints were 
made to them againſt him on the ſame account, which being ſent 
by them to the Committee of the Houſe of Commons, Mr. 

reaves, probably by the intereſt of Selden, who was a Member 
of that Committee, was there cleared. 

Our Author had hitherto been able in a good meaſure to wea- 
ther his difficulties ; but upon the zoth of October, 1648, he was 
ejected from his Profeſſorſhip of Aſtronomy at Oxford by the par- 
hamentary viſitors, and obliged to quit both his Fellowſhip in 
Merton College, and likewiſe the Univerfity, on the gth of No- 
vember following, for refuſing to anſwer certain articles exhi- 
bited againſt him; among which, as Mr, Wood informs us, were 
the following : 

* 1. That he betrayed the College, in diſcovering to the 
King's agents four hundred pounds in the treaſury, which 
** thereupon was taken away for the King's uſe, 

Vol. . bo Y 20 2. That 


4 


(1) Colleftion of Letters publiſhed by Dr. Parr, at the end of his Life of 
Archbiſhop Uſher, P. 309, 510, (n) Ward, P. 244. 
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4 2, That contrary to his oath he conveyed away a conſider- 
&« able part of the College goods, without the conſent of the 
* — ig and thereby gratified Courtiers with them in other 


«© houles. 


« z. That he feaſted the Queen's Confeſſors, and ſent divers 


cc uſed to be. 


reſents to them, among which was an holy thorne ; and that 
6 — was more familiar with them, than any true Proteſtants 


« 4, That he was the occaſion of ejecting Sir Nathaniel 
« Brent () from his Wardenſhip, for adhering to the Parlia- 
«« ment, and bringing in Dr. Harvey into his place. 

& 5, That he was the occaſion, why Mr, Edward Corbett and 
« Mr. Ralph Button were turned out of their offices and cham- 
„ bers in the College, becauſe they abode in the Parliament's 


quarters, &c. 


(n) Sir NATHANIEL BRENT 
was born at Little Woolford in War- 
wickſhire, in 1573. He was educated 
at Oxford, where he took the degree 
of Maſter of Arts in 1598 ; and, in 
1607, he was one f the Proftors of 
that Univerſity, Some years after, he 


' travelled into foreign parts, and be- 


came acquainted with ſeveral of the 
molt learned men abroad. After his 
return, he married Martha, daughter 
and heir of Dr. Robert Abbot, Bilhop 
of Saliſbury, and niece to Dr. George 
Abbot, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
About the year 1618, he was ſent to 
Venice by Archbiſhop Abbot, on 
purpoſe to get a copy of the Hiſtory 
of the Council of Trent, then newly 
written by the cclebrated Father Paul: 
in procuring of which he expoſed 
himſelf to conſiderable dangers. In 
1621, he was elected Warden of Ma- 
ton College, through the recommen- 
dation of Archbiſhop Abbot ; who 
alſo made him his Vicar - General, 
Commiſſary of the Dioceſe of Can- 
terbury, Maſter of the Faculties, and 
at length Judge of the Prerogative. 
On the 11th of October, 1623, he ac- 
cumulated the degrees of Bachelor 
and Dottor of Law ; and, in a629, he 
received the honour of Knighthood 
from King Charles I. at Woodſtock, 
When the civil wars began, he ſided 
witk the Parliament party. He quit- 
ted Oxford, when that place was gar- 


117oned by the King, aud took the co» 


« 6, That 


venant ; for which reaſon he was de- 
prived of his Wardenſhip of Merton 
College by his Majeſty's command; 
but was reſtored again when Oxford 
ſurrendered to the Parliament in 1646, 
and was appointed chief viſitor of 
that Univerſity for the two following 
years. The order made againſt plura- 
lities forced him to leave Merton Col- 
lege in 1651, and at the ſame time he 
reluſed to take the engagement. Re- 
tiring, therefore, to his houſe in Lon- 
don, he there ended his days, on the 
6th of November, 1632, at the age of 
ſeventy- nine. | 

Sir Nathanicl Brent tranſlated Fa- 
ther Paul's famous Hiſtory out of Ita- 
lian into Engliſh and Latin, His 
Engliſh tranſlation was publiſhed in 
1619, in Folio, under the following 
title: “ The Hiſtory of the Council 
e of Trent, containing eight books, 
« In which, beſides the ordinary 
« Acts of the Council, are declared 
“ many notable occurrences, which 
« happened in Chriſtendom, during 
0 the ſpace of forty years and more. 
And particularly the practices of 
© the Court of Rome, to hinder the 
&« reformation of their errors, and to 
« maintain their greatneſs,” A new 
Edition of this was printed in 1649, 
and another in 1676, with other Pieces 
of Father Paul, at the end. Vid. 
Biograph. Britan, New and Gen. 
Biog. Dict. and Wood's Athen. Oxon. 
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« 6, That he gave leave to Father Philips, the Queen's Con- 
te feſſor, and Wyat, one of her Chaplains, to come into the Col- 
% lege library to ſtudy there; and that he put Mr, John French, 
« Fellow, out of his chamber in Merton College, and put them 
« into it, &c.“ 

It is probable from Mr. Greaves's declining to anſwer theſe 
articles, that ſome of them had ſome foundation. However, it 
appears that with reſpe to the firſt article, his brother, Mr. Tho- 
mas Greaves, endeavoured to exculpate him by the following at- 
teſtation. I Thomas Greaves do teſtify, and it will be de- 
« poſed, that Mr. John Greaves, Fellow of Merton College, 
„ when the plate of the ſaid College was demanded by the 
« King, kept himſelf private in his chamber for many days, that 
„ he might not be preſent, nor give his conſent, neither did he 
* go abroad, till he had heard that the plate was already deli- 
« yered,” 

Mr. Greaves being now obliged to quit the Univerſity, before 
his departure had packed up his papers, &c. in ſome cheſts, in 
order. to be carried after him to London. But theſe cheſts were 
broken open by the ſoldiers, and his manuſcripts taken out, part 
of 1 were loſt, and the reſt recovered by means of his friend 
Selden. 

After Mr. Greaves found that it would be impoſſible for him to 
keep his Profeſſorſhip, he made it his buſineſs to procure an able 
and worthy perſon to ſucceed him : and, by the advice of Dr. 
Charles Scarborough, the phyſician, having pitched upon Mr. 
Seth Ward, he opened the matter to that gentleman, and at the 
ſame time propoſed a method of compaſſing it; by which means 
Mr. Ward ſucceeded to the place. And after he was ſettled in 
the Proſeſſor's chair, he procured for Mr. Greaves the full arrears 
of his ſalasy, amounting to five hundred pounds. 

Our Author being now diveſted of his preferments, retired to 
London, where he lived ſome time upon his patrimony, and then 
married. And being now at leiſure, he applied his thoughts to 
reviewing and digeſting his Writings, But the time allowed 
him to execute this deſign proved but very ſhort ; for, to the 
great detriment of learning and uſeful knowledge, he died on the 
8th of October, 1652, being then in the fiftieth year of his age; 
and was buried in the church of St. Bennet Sherehog. He Rad 
made his will the year before; wherein, bequeathing his eſtate to 
his wife for her life, he left his cabinet of coins to Sir John 


Marſham (o), and appointed one of his brothers, Dr. Nicholas 
. Greaves, 


171 


ſchool, he was removed from thence 
to St, John's College in Oxford, 
where he took the degree of Maſter 


(e) Sir JOHN MARSHAM was 
born in London on the 23d of Au- 
guſt, 1602. He was the ſecond ſon 


of Thomas Marſham, Eſq; Alderman 
of that city, Having been inſtructed 
in grammar learning ia Weſtminſter 


of Arts in 1625. The fame year he 
went over into France, aud ſpent the 
winter at Paris, The two following 
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Greaves, his executor, who by will bequeathed our Author's 
aſtronomical inſtruments to the Savilian library at Oxford, where 


they are depoſited. 


ars he viſited moſt = of that 
— and alſo travelled into Italy, 
and ſome parts of Germany, and then 
returned to London, where he ſtudied 
the common law in the Middle Tem- 

le. In 1629, he went through Hol- 
and and Guelderland, to the ſiege of 
Bois-le-Duc; and thence by Fluſhing 
to Boulogne and Paris, in the retinue 
of Sir Thomas Edmondes, Ambaſſa- 
dor Extraordinary, who was ſent to 
take the oath of Lewis XIII. to the 
eace newly concluded between Eng- 
and and France. Afﬀter his return 
home, he applied himſelf again to the 
ſtudy of the law ; and, in the begin- 
ning of the year 16g8, he was {worn 
one of the ſix Clerks in Chancery, 
Upon the breaking out of the civil 
wars, he followed King Charles I. 
and the Great Scal to Oxford; for 
which he was deprived of his place 
by the Parliament party, and is ſaid 
to have ſuffercd a vaſt loſs by the 
—— of his effects. After the 
urrender of the garriſon of Oxford, 
and the ruia of the King's affairs, he 
returned to London; and having 
compounded for his real eſtate, he be. 
took himſelf wholly to retircment 
and ſtudy. In the beginning of the 
year 1660 
the city of Rocheſter, in the Parlia 
ment which recalled King Charles II. 
about which time being reſtored to 
his place in Chancery, he had the ho- 
nour of Knighthood conferred upon 
him, and three years after was made a 
Baronet. He died at Buſhy Hall in 
Hertfordſhire, in 1683; and his body 
was interred at Cuckitone, near Ro- 
cheſter, where he had an eſtate. He 
leſt two ſons, Sir John Marſham of 
Cuckſtone, Bart. ang Sir Robert Mar- 
ſham, of Buſhy Hall, Knt. both of 
them ſtudious and learned men, 

Sir John Marſham was a very 
learned and accompliſhed gentleman, 
and a great maiter of Hiſtory and 
Chronology. He publiſhed in 1649, 
gto. and dedicated to Mr. John 
Greaves, „ Diatriba chronologica;“ 
that is, © a chronological Diſſertation,” 


he ſerved as a burgels for 


Mr, 


wherein he examines ſuccinctly the 
principal difficulties which occur in 
the chronology of the Old Teſtament, 
The greateſt part of it was afterwards 
inſerted in another Work, intitled, 
© Canon Chronicus Xgyptiacus, Ebra- 
« icus, Græcus, & Diſquiſitiones.“ 
This was printed at London in 1672, 
in Folio. What is chiefly new, and 
moſt obſervable in this learned Work, 
is this: the Egyptians, as is well 
known, pretended to an exceſſive an- 
tiquity, and had framed a lift of thirty 
ſucceſſive dynaſties, which amountcd 
to a number of years vaſtly exceeding 
the age of the world. Theſe were 
rejected at once by ſome of the ableſt 
Chronologers, as fabulous, and of no 
manner of credit; but ir John Mar- 
ſham ſuppoſed that theſe dynaſlies 
were not ſucceſſive, but collateral, 
and, without rejecting any, was the 
firſt who earneſtly ſet about reducing 
the entire ſeries to the Scripture chro- 
nology. His attempt gained him 
great reputation, and he has been 
ſpoken of in very high terms. Mr. 
Wotton repreſents him as the firſt 
who has made the Egyptian antiqui- 
ties intelligible. * That moſt learned 
« gentleman (ays he) has reduced the 
« wild heap of Egyptian dynaſties 
% into as narrow a compaſs as the 
% Hiſtory of Moſes, according to the 
„Hebrew account, by the help of a 
© table of the Theban Kings, which 
„ he found under Eratoſthenes's name 
« in the Chronograpy of Syncellus. 
% For, by that table, he 1. Diſtin- 
„ guiſhed the fabulous and myſtical 
© part of the Egyptian Hiſtory, from 
&© that which ſeems to look like mat- 
« ter of fact. 2. He reduced the dy- 
© naſties into collateral families, reign- 
ing at the ſame time in ſeveral parts 


« of the country; which, as ſome . 


© learned men ſaw before, was the 
«© only way to make thoſe antiquities 
« confiſtent with themſelves, which 
« till then were confuſed and incohe- 
« rent,” The learned Dr. Shuck- 
ford, after having repreſented the 


foundation of Sir John Marſbam's 
Canon 


de Fr SP 
( / (cc 
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Mr. GREAVES was a very learned and ingenious man, and 
was much eſteemed by many of the moſt eminent of his cotem 
raries, both at home and abroad. Among his learned friends and 
correſpondents were William Shickard, James Golius, Claudius 
Hardy, Francis Junius, Peter Scavenius, Chriſtian Ravius, Arch- 
biſhop Laud, Archbiſhop Uſher, Mr. Selden, Dr. Gerard Lang- 
baine, Dr. William Harvey, Sir John Marſham, Dr. Edward Po- 
cocke, and Dr. George Ent. He ſeems to have been a man of 
much reſolution, zealous in the intereſt he eſpouſed, and ſteady in 
his friendſhips ; though, as he declares of himſelf, not at all in- 
clined to contention. ** There is no man (ſays he in a letter to 
his friend Pococke) deſires more to be at quie than myfelf, or 
% to promote learning and honeſt purpoſes ; but, I know not 
% how, it is my fortune to find enemies, where I have leaſt de- 
« ſerved ; and friends, where I could no way have merited.“ 


The following Pieces written by Mr. Greaves have been 
publiſhed : 


I. Pyramidographia ; or, a deſcription of the pyramids in 
Egypt. Lond. 1646. 8vo, 

II. A Diſcourſe of the Roman foot and denarius; from 
whence, as from two principles, the meaſures and weights uſed by 
the antients may be reduced. London, 1647. 8vo. 

III. Elementa Linguz Perſicæ. Lond. 1649. 4to. To this is 
added, Anonymus Perſa, de ſiglis Arabum et Perſarum aftrono- 
micis; Perfice et Latine. 

IV. Epochæ 


Canon with regard to Egypt, ſays, that no tolerable ſcheme can be 
upon theſe hints and obſervations, © formed of the antient Egyptian 
„he has opened te us a proſpect of * Hiſtory, that is not in the main 
„coming at an Hiſtory of the ſuc- „ agreeing with him. Sir John Mar- 
ceſſion of the Kings of Egypt, and © ſham has led us to a clear and na- 
„that ia a methed fo natural and * tural place for the name of every 
« eaſy, that it muſt approve itſelt to “ Egyptian King, and time of his 
any perſon that enters truly into © reign, &c,” It muſt, however, be 
« the deſign and conduct of it.“ oblerved, that as Sir John Marſham's 


And afterwards having given a view 
of Sir John's {cheme, from the begin- 
ning of the reigns of the Egyptian 
Kings down to his Seſoſtris, or 2efac, 
he obſerves, that if the reader will 
« take the pains thoroughly to ex- 
* amine it, if he will take it in pieces 
* 1nto all its parts, review the mate- 
« rials of which it was formed, couſi- 
„der how they lie in the Authors 
* trom whom they are taken, and 
* what manner of collecting and diſ- 
poſiag them is made uſe of, he will 
* find that, however in ſome leſler 
* points a variation from our very 
% learned Author may be defenſible, 


ſyſtem has been followed by ſome, fo 
it has been ſtreauouſly oppoſed by 
others, who have repreſented it as not 
only falſe, but even prejudic:al to re- 
velation. 

Sir Join Marſham wrote the Pre- 
face to the firit Volume of Dugdale's 
Monaſticon Anglicanum, which was 
printed at London in 1655, in Folio. 
He left behind him at his death un- 
finithed, 1. Canonis Chronici liber 
qui::tus: five, Imperium Perſicum. 
2. De provincus & legiombus Roma- 
nis. 3. De re :ygimaria, &c. Vid. 
New and Gen, Beg Dict. and Bio- 
graph. Britan. a 
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IV. Epochæ celebriores aſtronomis, hiſtoricis, chronologis 
Chataiorum, Syro-græcorum, Arabum, Perſarum, Choraſmio- 
rum uſitatæ, ex traditione Ulug Beigi ; Arabice et Latine ; cum 
commentariis : Lond. 1650. 4to. 

V. Choraſmiz et Mawaralnahrz, hoc eſt, regionum extra 
fluvium Oxum, deſcriptio, ex tabulis Abulfedz Iſmaelis, princi- 
pis Hamah ; Arabice et Latine. Lond. 1650. 4to. 

VI. Aftronomica quzdam, ex traditione Shah Cholgii Perſæ, 
una cum hypotheſibus planetarum : item excerpta quædam ex 
Alfergani elementis aſtronomicis, et Ali Kuſtigii de terrz mag- 
nitudine et ſphzrarum cœleſtium a terra diſtantiis: cum inter- 
pretatione Latina. Lond. 1652. 4to. 


Some other ſmall Pieces, written by Mr. Greaves, have been 


publiſhed, though others which he left in manuſeript were never 


printed. In 1737, Dr. Thomas Birch publiſhed in two Volumes, 
4to. Miſceilanevus Works of Mr. John Greaves, Profeſſor of 
« Aſtronomy in the Univerſity of Oxford, many of which are 
* now firſt publiſhed.” This collection contains ſome of the 
fame treatiſes f our Author which have been already enume- 
rated; to which others are added. 
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ENELM DIGBY was the eldeſt ſon of Sir Everard 
Digby ( p ), and was born at Gothurſt in Buckingham- 
ſhire, in 1603. At the time of his father's unfortu- 
nate death, he was with his mother at Gothurſt, being 


then but in the third year of his age : but he appears to have 
been early taken out of her hands, ſince it is certain that he 
renounced the errors of Popery very young, and was carefully 


(p) Sir EVERARD DIGBY was 
deſcended from an antient and ho- 
nourable family, and born ſome time 
in the year 1381. He was educated 
with great care, but under the tuition 
of Popiſh Prieſts. He was brought 
very early to the Court of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, where he was much taken no- 
tice of, and received ſeveral marks of 
her Majeſty's favour. On the acceſ- 
hon of King James, he went likewiſe 
to pay, his reſpects to that Monarch, 
as others of his religion did; on 
which occaſion he was very graciouſly 
received by his Majeſty, and had the 
honour of Knighthood conferred upon 
him, being conſidered as a man of a 
fair fortune, good abilities, and a 
Court-like behaviour, He married 
Mary, daughter and ſole heireſs of 
William Mulfho, Eſq; of Gothurſt in 
Buckinghamſhire, with whom he had 
a great fortune, which, with his own 
eſtate, was ſettled upon the children of 
that marriage. As Sir Everard was 
of a mild temper, and happily ſitu- 
ated in the world, it might have been 
expected that he would have ſpent his 
days in honour and peace, without 
running the ſmalleſt hazard of meet- 
ing that diſgraceful death,,which las 
introduced his name into all our Hiſ- 
tories ; but it happened far other- 
wile, He was drawn ia to be privy 
to the gunpowder, plot ; and though 
he was not a principal actor in this 


black affair, yet he offered 1300 l. to- 


bred 


wards defraying the expences of it, 
entertained Guido Faux, who was to 
have executed it, in his houſe, and was 
taken in open rebellion with other 
Papiſts, after the plot was detected, 
and had miſcarried. Sir Everard, 
who appears to have been in other re- 
ſpects a worthy man, was induced to 
engage in the powder plot, ſolely by 
his bigotted attachment to the Romi 

Church. He thought that as this 
plot was calculated to advance the in- 
tereſts of the Holy Catholic Church, 
any practices to promote ſo pious a 
purpoſe were juſtifiable. - In one of 
his private letters after his commut- 
ment to the Tower, he ſays, „ For 
«© my intention, let me tell you. that 
&« if I had thought there had becs the 
&« Jezſt fin in the plot, I would not 
«© have been of it for all the worid, 
© and no other cauſe drew me to ha- 
« zard my {ortune and life, but zeal 
« to GOD's religion.“ What a reli. 
gion mult that be, that could lead a 
man (otherwiſe well difpoſed) to be- 


lieve that the murdering of ſome. 


hundreds of his innocent countrymen, 
by blowing them up with gunpow- 
der, was a pious and juſtifiable act! 
Indeed, this gentleman's engaging in 
the powder plot, is one evidence, 
among the innumerable other inſtances 
which might be produced, of the per- 
nicious tendency, and bloody ſpirit, 
of the Romiſh religion. After Si: 
Everard Digby's commitment, he per- 

fitted 
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bred up in the Proteſtant religion, under the direction, as it is 
ſuppoſed, of Dr. Laud, then Dean of Glouceſter. It has been 
ſaid, that King James reſtored his eſtate to him in his infancy : 
but this is a miſtake ; for the truth is, that it was decided by law, 
that the King had no right to it. 

About the year 1618, he was admitted a Gentleman-Com- 
moner of Glouceſter-Hall in Oxford ; where he ſoon diſcovered 
ſuch ſuperiority of abilities, that his tutor, who was a man of 

arts and learning, uſed to compare him, probably for the uni- 
verſality of his genius, to the celebrated Picus de Mirandula. 

After having continued at Oxford between two and three 

ears, and greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf there, he quitted the 
niverſity, in order to travel abroad. He made the tour of France, 
Spain, and Italy, and returned to England in 1623; in which 
ſame year he was knighted by the King, to whom he was pre- 
ſented at the Lord Montague's houſe at Hinchinbroke, on the 
23d of October. Shortly after, Sir Kenelm diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by the ſucceſsful application of a ſecret he met with in his tra- 
vels, which has ſince made much noiſe in the world, under the 
title of the Sympathetic Powder the virtues of which, as he him- 
ſelf aſſures us, were thoroughly enquired into by King James, 
his ſon the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Buckingham, and all 
regiſtered among the obſervations of the Great Chancellor Bacon. 

After the death of King James, he made a great figure in the 
new Court, as he had indeed done in the old ; and was ap- 
pointed a Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, a Commiſſioner of 
the Navy, and a Governor of Trinity-Houſe. Some diſputes 
having happened in the Mediterranean with the Venetians, Sir 
Kenelm went as Admiral thither with a ſmall fleet, in the ſummer 
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ſiſted Readily in maintaining his own 
innocence as to the powder plot, and 
refuſed to diſcover any who were 
concerned in it; but when he was 
brought to his trial at Weſtminſter, on 
the 27th of January, 1606, indicted 
for being acquainted with and con- 
cealing the powder treaſon, taking 
the double oath of ſecrecy aud con- 
Rancy, and acting openly with trai- 
tors in rebellion, he pleaded guilty. 
After this, he endeavoured to extenu- 
ate his offence, and then requeſted, 
that as he had been alone in the 
crime, he might alone bear the pu- 
niſhment, without extending it to his 
family; and that his debts might be 
paid, and himlclf beheaded. When 
ſentence of death was palled, he 
ſeemed to be very much attetted ; 
for making a low bow to thoſe on 
the bench, be ſazd, © If I could hear 
* any of your Lordliips ſay you for- 


of 


« gave me, I ſhould go the more 
„% chearfully to the gallows.” To 
this all the Lords anſwered, © GOD 
© forgive you, and we do,” He 
was, with other conſpirators, upon 
the goth of the ſame month, hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, at the Welt 
end of St. Paul's church in London. 
Anthony Weod mentions a moſt re- 
markable circumſtance, which, he 
ſays, happened at Sir Everard Digby's 
death, The Antiquarian tells us, that 
when the executioner plucked out his 
heart, and aceording to form held it 
up, ſaying, & Here is the heart of a 
&« traitor,” Sir Everard made anſwer, 
© Thou lyeſt,” But we are ſomewhat 
apprchenſive, that the authority even 
of Mr, Wood will not be ſufficient, in 
this incredulous age, to obtain credit 
to this extraordinary ſtory, -----/ic. 
Biograph. Brit, aud New and Ge. 
Biog. Dict. 
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of 1628; and gained great honour by his bravery and condu& 
at Algiers, in reſcuing many Engliſh ſlaves, and by attacking the 
Venetian fleet in the bt of Scanderoon. 

In the year 1632, he had an excellent library of manuſcripts, 
as well as printed books, left him by his tutor at Oxford, who was 
deceaſed ; but, conſidering how much the manuſcripts were va- 
lued in that Univetſity, and how ſeviceable they might be to the 
ſtudents there, he moſt generouſly beſtowed them the very next 
year upon the Bodleian library. 

Sir Kenelm had continued to this time a member of the 
Church of England; but going ſome time afterwards into 
France, he began to entertain ſcruples concerning the truth of 
the Proteſtant religion ; and at length, in the year 1636, he re- 
conciled himſelf to the Church of Rome. He wrote upon this 
occaſion to Archbiſhop Laud an apology for his conduct; and 
that Prelate returned him a kind anſwer, full of good advice, but, 
as it ſeems, with very little hopes of regaining him. Sir Kenelm, 
in his letter to the Archbiſhop, took great pains to convince him, 
that he had done nothing in this affair precipitately, or without 
due conſideration : and he was deſirous, that the public ſhould 
entertain the ſame opinion of him. Accordingly, with a view 
of vindicating his conduct in the change of his religion, he pub- 
liſhed at Paris, in the year 1638, a Piece, intitled, A Confe- 
* rence with a Lady about the choice of religion.“ It was re- 
printed at London in 1654, and is written in a polite, eaſy, and 
conciſe ſtyle, Letters alſo paſſed the ſame year between him and 
his couſin, Lord George Digby, upon the ſame ſubject. The firſt 
from Lord Digby to Sir Kenelm is dated November the 2d, 1638, 
from Sherborne ; in which his Lordſhip attacks the authority of 
the Fathers, and aſſerts their inſuficiency to decide the diſpute 
between the Papiſts and the Proteltants, Sir Kenelm apologizes 
for them in a letter dated from London, December 26, the ſame 


year: and in another letter from Sherborne, March the 29th, 


1639, Lord Digby enlarges upon and vindicates what he had faid 
in his former, Theſe letters were publiſhed at London in 1651, 
and are written on both ſides with ſo much civility, that few con- 
troverſies have been managed with fo little acrimony. Indeed, it 
has been obſerved, that this is their chief merit ; ſince the mat- 
ters, to which they relate, had been juſtly and copiouſly debated 
by Daille, and other able Writers, long before (). 

Aiter making a long ſtay in France, where he was highly ca- 
reſſed, Sir Kenelm Digby came over to England, and was very 
well received by the Queen, who, in the year 1638, employed 
him, and Sir Walter Montague, to engage the Papiſts to a liberal 
contribution to the King, which they effected; and thereupon 
many ſtiled the forces, then raiſed for his Majeſty, the Popiſh 
my. In January, 1640, the Houſe of Commons ſent for Sir 

Vol. V. 5, 2 Kenelm 
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Kenclm Digby, in order to know how far, and upon what 
grounds, he had acted in this matter; which he opened to them 
very clearly. Upon the breaking out of the civil war, Sir 
Kenelm Digby remaining at London, was, by the Parliament, 
committed priſoner to Wincheſter-houſe ; where, however, he 
was treated with great reſpect, being viſited by men of all par- 
ties, and ſome amongſt them of the firſt diſtinction. He ob- 
tai ged his liberty, in 1643, by the interpoſition of the Queen 
Dowaper of France, who wrote a letter with her own hand in 
his lavour. His liberty was granted upon certain conditions 
and a very reſpectful letter written in anſwer to that of the 
Queen. Mr. Hearne has preſerved a copy of the letter, directed 
to the Queen Regent of France, in the language of that coun- 
try; of which the following is a trap lation: “ Madam, the 
& two Houſes of Parliament having been informed by the Sieur 
« deCreſly, of the defire your Majeſty has, that we ſhould ſet at 
liberty Sir Kenelm Digby; we are commanded to make 
„ known to ycur Majeſiy, that although the religion, the paſt 
© behaviour, and the ab:lities of this geatleman, might give juſt 
% umbrage of his practiſing to the projucice of the conſtitutions 
« of this Realm; nevertheleſs, having fo great a regard to the 
« recommendation of your Majeſty, ihey have ordere hin t/ be 
« diſcharged, and have authorized us farther to i ſſute your Ma- 
« jeſtv, of their being always ready to tcttity to you tieir re- 
„ ſpecs upon every occaſion, as well as to advance wharever may 
% regard the pood corre ſponce becwueen the two States. We re- 
% main your Majeſty's moſt humble ſervants, &.“ 

With regard ic the terms upon which d Kenelm was ſct at 
liberty, they will iufficieutly appear from the icllowing paper, 
entirely written with, as well as ſubſcribes by, his cwn hand, 
« Whereas, upon the mediation ot her Majeſty the Queen of 
* France, it hath pleaſed both Houſes of Pa Lament to permit 
« me to go into that kingdom; in humble acknowledgment of 
| * their tavour therein, and to preſerve and confirm a god opi- 

4 nion of my zeal and honeſt idtentions to the honour and ier- 
14 vice of my country, 1 do here, upon tie faith of a Ch iſtian, 

Li * and the word of a gentleman, proteſt and promiſe, that I will, 
neither directly nor indirc&ly, negotiate, promote, conſent 
unto or conceal, any practice or deſign, prejudicial to the ho- 
“ nour or ſatcty of the Parliament. And, in witneſs of my rea- 
„ lity herein, 1 gave hereunto ſubſcri ed my name, this zd da 
*« of Auguſt, 1643. KENELM DIGBY.” 


Pefore he quitted the kingdom, he was ſummoned by a Com- 
mittee of the Houſe of Cemmons, in order to give an account of 
any trenſactions he might know of between Archbiſhop Laud 
and the Court of Rome ; and particularly as to an offer made to 
that Prelate from thcace of a Cardinal's hat. Sir Kenelm aſ- 
ſured the Committee, that he knew nothing of any ſuch tranſ- | 

actions ; ] 
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actions; and that, in his judgment, the Archbiſhop was, what he 
ſeemed to be, a very ſincere and learned Proteſtant. 

During Sir Kenelm's confinement at Wincheſter-houſe, he was 
the Author of two Pieces which were afterwards made public; 
namely, 1. ** Obſervations upon Dr. Browne's Religio Medici.“ 
Lond. 1643. 8vo. 2. ** Obſervations on the 22d ſtanza, in the gth 
* canto of the 2d book of Spenſer's Fairy Queen.” Lond. 1644. 
8vo. 

Sir Kenelm's appearance in France was highly agreeable to 
many of the learned in that kingdom ; who had a great opinion 
of his abilities, and were charmed with the life and freedom of 
his converſation, It was probably about this time, that having 
read the Writings of the famous Deſcartes, he reſolved to go to 
Holland, on purpoſe to viſit that Philoſopher. He did ſo, and 
found him in his retirement at Egmond. There, after converſing 
with him upon philoſophical ſubjects ſome time, without making 
himſelf known, Monheur Deſcarres, who had read ſome of his 
Works, told him, that“ he did not doubt but he was the famous 
« Sir Kenelm Digby.” “ And if you, Sir,” replied the Kuight, 
« were not the i luſtrious M. Deſcartes, I ſhould not have come 
here on purpoſe to ſee you.” Mr. Deſma zeaux, who has pre- 
ſerved this anecdote in his Life of St, Evremond, tells us alſo of 
a converſation which then followed between theſe great men, 
about leny:hening out life to the period of the Patriarchs, Deſ- 
cartes aiſured Sir Kenelm, that he had long been projecting a 
ſebeme tor that purpoſe; and a very notable one undoubtedly it 
would have been, it that Philoſopher had but lived ; but he had 
the misfortune to die, juſt before he could bring it to bear (7). 

Sir Keneim is alſo ſaid to have had many other conferences 
with Deſcartes at Paris, where he ſpent the bett part of the en- 
ſuing winter, and employed himſeif in digeding that philoſophy 
which he had been long meditating; and accourungly, in i644, 
he publiſhed at Paris, in Folio, „A 'Treztiſe of the Nature of 
Bodies.“ This was printed again at London in 1655, 1005, 
and i669. He alſo publiſhed at Paris the fame year, ia Folio, 
A Treatiſe declaring the operations and nature cf ma's joul, 
* out of which the immortality of reaſouabic fouis is evinced.“ 
This was printed again a: London, is 4to. in 1645, 1057, and 
1669. Our Author likewiſe publitaed, © In titungenuim Feripa— 
* teticarum libri quinque, cum Appendice Thrologica de Cn» 
« gine Mundi; that is, five books of Peripartet.c Inſtitutions, 
together with a theological Appendix concerning the origin of 
the world. Paris, 1651. Fol. This Piece is dded to the two for- 
mer, tranilated into Latin by J. L. together with a Pretace pre- 
fixed in the ſame language, by Thomas Anglus, trat is, Thomas 
— who alſo trauilaced theſe Peripatetze Iuſtitutions into Eng- 
liſh, 
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After the King's affairs were totally ruined, Sir Kenelm found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of returning into England, in order to 
compound for his eſtate, The Parliament, however, did not 
judge it proper that he ſhould remain here; and therefore not only 
ordered him to withdraw, but voted, that if he ſhould afterwards 
at any time return, without leave of the Houſe firſt cbtained, he 
ſhould loſe both life and eſtate. Upon this he went again to 
France, where he was very kindly received by Henrietta Maria, 

ueen Dowager of England, to whom he had been for ſome time 
Chancellor, He was ſent by her not long after into Italy, and at 
firſt well received by Pope Innocent X. but Mr. Wood informs us, 
that he behaved to the Pope ſo haughtily, that he very quickly 
loſt his good opinion; and adds farther, that there was a ſuſpi- 
cion of his being no faithful Steward of the contributions, raiſed 
in that part of the world for the aſſiſtance of the diſtreſſed Ca- 
tholics in England: but there is no evidence of this. 

After Cromwell had aſſumed the ſupreme power, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, who had then nothing to fear from the Parliament, ven- 
tured to return home, and continued here a great part of the 
year 1665 ; when it has generally been ſuppoſed, that he was 
embarked in the great deſign of reconciling the Papiſts to the 
Protector. Many reaſons have been aſſigned in ſupport of this 
opinion. It is obſerved, that he lived here in all the eaſe, free- 
dom, aad credit imaginable ; that he converſed entirely with 
thoſe who favoured that Government; and that the Protector 
himſelf was extremely fond of him. It appears alſo, that he had 
preciſely his father's principles, and purſued nothing with fo 
much vehemence as the eſtabliſhment of Popery in England, un- 
der any Government, and upon any terms. Beſides all this, af- 
ter Sir Kenelm had left England, and was again in France, we 
find him not only applying to the Government of England, and 
particularly to Secretary Thurloe, for private favours, but in re- 
ſpect to matters of public concern, and on behalf of the Engliſh 
merchants at Calais; who without doubt would not have applied 
to him, if they had not believed his credit with the Protector bet- 
ter than their own. And how ſolicitous Sir Kkenelm Digby was 
to continue upon good terms with Cromwell, ſufnciently appears 
from the following letter of his to the Protector's Secretary, 


Thurloe. 
© RrcuT HOxXOURABLE, Paris, Mar. 18, 1656. 


«© The French Ambaſſador taking leave of me yeiterday, told 
* me, that his Secretary at London had, among other things, 
« written to him, that Sir Robert Welch had ſpoken ſomething 
* to your Honour much to my prejudice, and that ſince ſome 
„letter of a Lady to me had been intercepted, the contents 
« whereof did in ſome ſort make good what he had ſpoken, 1 


believe your Honour hath ſo good in formation what this woful 
% Knight 
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Knight is, that if there were nothing but the venom that his 
« malicious tongue can ſpit, I ſhould not think it needful to 
« trouble myſelf, much leſs your Honour's more ſerious occa- 
&« fions, with taking any notice of it. But ſince he hath con- 
« trived, as I verily believe, ſome better name than his own, to 
« ſeem to juſtify what would have no credence from him, I may 
not fit down without beſeeching your Honour, to ſearch the 
« matter to the bottom, and to drive it to the utmoſt. I look 
« upon this as a contriving of his, becauſe forging of letters, 
« and doing treacheries of this kind, hath been his ordinary 
„ courſe, and becauſe I am confident that no body in the world, 
« who hath ſo much familiarity with me as to write to me, but 
c knoweth me ſo well, as to be ſure that whatſoever may be diſ- 
« liked by my Lord Protector and the Council of State, muſt be 
« deteſted by me. My obligations to lis Highneſs are fo great, 
« that it would be a crime in me to behave myſelf ſo negli- 
« gently, as to give cauſe for any ſhadow of the leaſt ſuſpicion, 
« or to do any thing that might require an excuſe or apology, I 
« make it my buſineſs every where, to have all the world take 
“ notice how highly I eſteem myſelf obliged to his Highneſs, 
« and how paſſionate I am for his ſervice, and for his honour 
« and intereſts, even to the expoſing of my life for them, If 
« your Honour cannot readily find out the bottom of this vil- 
« Jainy plotted againſt me, upon notice of ſo much, I will take 
« poſt the next day to return into England, (though it may be 
« much to the prejudice of my domeſtic affairs, ii my broken 
« eſtate, becauſe my debts are not yet quieted), and I 4cubt not 
« but I ſhall ſoon make diſcovery of ſome wicked treactery in- 
« tended againſt me; for this wretched creature nata as much 
« malice to me as he is capable of, firit, as being an lriſn Papilt, 
« (whoſe whole tribe have an implacable antmolicy againſt me), 
« and next, becauſe I have heretof re ſhnamed him, and have 
% broken ſome cheating deſigns of his, by making public ſome 
« of his infamous villainies, for which hs never dark make any 
e expoſtulation with me. I humbly crave pardon ot your Ho- 
„ nour, for ſuffering myſelf to be chus far traniported, My ex- 
« cuſe is, that I ſhould think my heart vere not an honeſt one, if 
the blood about it were not warmed with any the lea impu- 
„tation upon my reſpects ang my duty to his 45 gtneis, to whom 
« Iowe ſo much. I humbly crave a hne or two from your Ho- 
* nour, that I may either reſolve to return preſently kome, or 
* remain ſatisfied by your having diſcovered the viilainy at- 
*« tempted againſt me, which, with all humility, expeciiag, I 
6« reſt, 
« Your Hcenour's moſt humble, 
e and moſt obedient ſervant, 
« KENELM DIGBY,” 


Our 
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Our Author ſpent the ſummer of the year 1656 at Toulouſe ; 


where he converſed with ſeveral learned and ingenious men, to 
whom he communicated not only mathematical, phyſical, and 
philoſophical diſcoveries of his own, but alſo any thing of this 
nature he received from his friends in different parts of Europe, 
Among theſe was a relation he had obtained of a city in Bar- 
bary, under the King of Tripoli, which was ſaid to be turned 
into ſtone in a very few hours, by a petrifying vapour out of the 
ear:h. Sir Kenelm had this account from Mr. Fitton, an Eng- 
liſhman reſiding in Florence, as library-keeper to the Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany ; and Mr. Fitton from the Grand Duke, who a 
little before had written to the Baſſa of Tripoli to know the 
truth. Sir Kenelm ſ:nt it to a friend in England; and it was 
at length inſerted in the Mercurius Politicus. This drew a very 
ſevere cenſure on our Author from the famous Mr. Henry 
Stubbes, who called him, on that account, The Pliny of his 
« age for lying.” However, it has been obſerved, in Sir 
Kenelm's vindication, that accounts have been given of ſuch a 
city by modern Writers; and that theſe accounts are in ſome 
meaſure confirmed by a paper, delivered to Richard Waller, 
Eiq; Fellow of the Royal Society, by Mr. Baker, who was the 
Engliſn Coniul at Tripoli, Nov. 12, 1713. This paper is to be 
found n the philcſophical obſervations and experiments of Dr, 
Robert Locke, publſhed by W. Derham in 1726, in 8vo. and it 
begins thus: * About forty days journey S. E. from Tripoli, 
and about ſeven days from the neareſt ſea-coaſt, there is a place 
„ called Oug'ia, in which there are found the bodies of men, 
© WOmen, aud children, beaſts and plants, all petrified of hard 
© ſtone like marble.“ And we are afterwards told, in the courſe 
of the relati. n, that“ the figure of a man petrified was conveyed 
« to Leghorn, and from thence to England; and that it was car- 
6 ried to Secretary T hurlce,” 

In the year 657, we find Sir Kenelm at Montpelier, in the 
South cf France; whither he went, p.rtly for the ſake of his 
health, which Legan te be impaired by ſevere fits of the ſtone, 
and part y for the fake of enjoying tie learned ſociety of ſeveral 
worthy and ingenious perſons, who had formed themſelves into a 
kind of academy there. 'To theie he read, in French, his“ Dif- 
„ courſe of the cure of wi nnds by the powder of Sympathy.” 
It was tranflated into Enpiiſh, and printed at London; and af- 
terwards into Latin, and re-printed in 1669, with“ the Treatiſe 
„ of Bodies,” &c. As to the philoſop ical arguments in this 
Work, and the manner in which the Author accounts ſor the 
ſtrange operat'ons of this remedy, they were highly admired in 
thee days; and will be allowed to be very ingenious, though not 
very cenvincing, even in theſe. He ſpent the year 1658, and 
pat of the) car 1659, in the Lower Germany; and towards the 
latter end of the lait mentioned year, returned to Paris, where 
we hund him in 1660. 
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In 1661, he returned to England, and was very well received 
at Court. It does not appear, however, that any other favour 
was ſhewn to him, than ſeemed to be due to a man of letters. In 
the firſt ſettlement of the Royal Society, we find him appointed 
one of the Council, by the title of Sir Kenelm Digby, Knight, 
Chancellor to our dear mother, Queen Mary. As long as his 
health permitted, he attended the mcetings of this Society; and 
aſſiſted in the improvements that were then made in natural 
knowledge. One of his diſcourſes, “concerning the vegetation 
« of plants,” was printed at London in 1661, 8vo. 

He ſpent the remainder of his days at his houſe in Covent- 
garden, where he was much viſited by the lovers af philoſophi- 
cal and mathematical learning; ſo that, according to a cuſtom 
which then prevailed much in France, he had a kind of academy, 
or literary aſſembly, in his own dwelling. In the year 1665, his 
old diſtemper the ſtone encreaſed upon him very much, and 
brought him very low ; which made him defirous, as it is ſaid, of 
going to France. But this he did not live to accompliſh ; for he 
died on his birth-day, the 11th of June that year; and was in- 
terred in a vault built at his own charge in Chriſt-church, within 
Neu gate, London. It was built ſome years before for his wife 
Venetia, daughter and co-heireſs of Sir Edward Stanley, of 
Tongue-caltle in Shropſhire ; and over it was erccted to her me- 
morty a noble monumeat of black marble, with her buſt made of 
copper gilt: but this monument was d-itroyed by the fire of 
London in 1666. 


Sir KENELM DIGBY was a man of great learning and abi- 
lities, and eminently diſtinguiſhed by his perſonal qualifications. 
Anthory Wood ſays, His perſon was handſome and gigantic, 
and nathing was wanting to make him a complete cavalier. 
« He had fo graceful clocution, and noble addreis, that had he 
e been dropt out of the clouds in any part of the world, he 
© wou!d have made himfelf reſpected ; but the Jeſuits, who cared 
not fer him, ſpoke ſpitefully, and ſaid, © *twas true, but then 
« he muſt not have ſtayed there above fix weeks.” * He had a 
great faculty (which proceeded from abundance of wit and in- 
vention) of propoung and reporting matters to the Virtuoſi, 
eſpecially o the piſoſophical aſæmbiy at Montpelier, and 
* Royal Society at home. Which is the reaſon why many fay, 

that as he was moſt exactly accompliſhed with all ſorts of 
learning, ſo was he guilty withal of extravagant vanities.” It 
is alſo obierved by Lloyd, that our Auther was “ of a great 
faculty in negociations, both at France, Rome, and Florence, 
and moſt of the States of Italy, of one of the Princes whereof it 
is reported, that, having no children, he was very willing his 
ite ſhould bring him a Prince by Sir Kenelm, whom he 1ma- 
gined the juſt meaſure of perfection.“ (4) 


( s ) Vd. Biograph. Brit. 
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Sir Kenelm's bbrary, which was juſtly eſteemed a moſt valuable 
collection, had been trauſported into France at the firſt breaking 
out of the civil wars, and augmented there at a very conſiderable 
expence ; but as he was no ſubje& of his Moit Chriſtian Ma. 
jeſty's, it became, according to that unjuſt branch of the prero- 
gative, which the French ſtile Droit d'Aubain, the property of 
the Crown upon Sir Kenelm's deceaſe, The perſon to whom it 
was given by the French King, ſold it, probably below its value, 
for ten thouſand crowns. 

Sir Kenelm loft in only ſon, Jchn Digby, Eſq; who ſucceeded 
to the family eilasc. ic had an elder ſon, kenelm Digby, Eſq; 
who is ſaid to have been poſſeſſed of great abilities and virtues ; 
but this gentleman appearing in arms for King Charles I. after 
that Monarch was utterly incapable of making the leaſt reſiſ- 
tance, was {lain at the battle of St. Neot's in Huntingdonſhire, 
upon the 7th of July, 1648. 

Our Author trarilated from the Latin cf Albertus Magnus, 2 
Piece, intitled, A Treatiſe of adhering to GOD,” which was 
printed at London in 1654, 8vo. Several other Pieces have been 
attributed to Sir Kerelm ; but they are ſuppoſed not to be genu- 
ine: they were publiſhed after his Jdece:fe by one Hartman, who 
was his operator, and who put Sir Keneim's name in the title- 
page, with a view of recommending compolitions very unworthy 
of him tothe public, | 


The following lines were written by R. Ferrar, by way of 
cpitaph upon vir Kenelm Digby : 


&« Under this tomb the matchleſs Dice V lies, 
« Diczy the great, the valiant, and the wiſe ; 

«© This age*s wonder, for his noble parts, 
* SkillPd in fix tongues, and learn'd in all the arts: 
„Born on the day he died, the 11th of June, 
And that day bravely tought at Scanderoon. 
« It's rare, that one and the {ame day ſhould be 
„His day of birch, of death, of victory.“ 
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IMONDS D'EWES was the ſon of Paul D'Ewes, 
Eſq; of Milding, in the county of Suffolk. He was 
deſcended from an antient family in the Low Countrics, 
from whence his anceſtors removed hither, and gained a 

very conſiderable ſettlement in Suffolk. He was born cn the 18th 

of December, 1602, at Coxden in Dorſetſhire, the jet of Richard 

Simonds, Eſq; his grandfather by the mother's fide. Haring 

been put under the care of ſeveral maſters, and made a very 

conſiderable proficiency in grammar learning, he was, in 1613, 

admitted a Fellow Commoner of St. John's College in Cam- 

bridge, 

Some time after he was there, his liſe was greatly endangered 
by a violent fall which he got in ringing the College bell. He 
applied himſelf to his ſtudies at the Univerſity with great dili- 
gence ; and in particular was a conſtant hearer of the lectures 
of Mr. Downes, the Greek Profeſſor there, of whom he gives 
the following account. He had been (iays he) Greek Profe lor 
« in this Univerſity about thirty years, and was at this time ac- 
« counted the ableſt Grecian of Chriſtendom, being no native of 
% Greece : which Joſeph Scaliger himſelf coufeſſed of him long 
before, as I was informed, having received zn elaborate latte 
from him, upon ſome diſcontent taken by him againſt him, 
«© WhenlI came to his houſe near the public tchcols, re tent for 
« me up into a chamber, wheie I found him fitting in à chair, 
„with his legs upon a table that Hod by him. He neither 
Urred his hat nor body, but only tock me by the hand, and in- 
ſtantly fell into diſcourſe (after a word or two of courſe paſſed 
between us) touching matters of learning and criticiſms. He 
was of perſonage big and tall, long faced, and rvddy coloured, 
and his eyes very lively, though 1 took him to be at that time 
* at leaſt ſeventy years old ().“ 

Our Author's ſtay at the Univerſity was rendered ſomewhat 
the leſs agreeable, by the ſcanty allowance which he receit cd fein 
his father, who was of too avaritious a temper. He informs us, 
in the account of his Life, written by himſelf, that during his 
continuance at Cambridge, he took much pains to advance him- 
lelf 1n religious knowledge, as well as in other ſcic ces: by 
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which, ſays he, “ and by converſing with my loving tutor, and 
other learned and godly men of his acquaintance, I gained 
„ ſuch a love unto the beſt things, and ſuch an appreciation of 
te them, that the common nick-naming and ſcoffing at religion, 
e and the power of Godlineſs, (a ſtrange abuſe 19 an Univerſity 
© of a reformed church !) did nothing at all diicourage me in 
* the practice of an honeſt life, but did rather make me more 
e reſolute in the ways of piety, and excceding watchful over 
„ my ſelf for the avoiding ot the unneceſiary ſociety of ali de- 
© bauched and atheiſtical companions, (Which then ſwarmed 
* there) and of all other diſcouragements. My other ſtudies 
for the attaining of human learning were of ſeveral natures, 
* during my ſtay at the Univerſity, which was about two ycars 
* and a quarter, although Mr. Richard Houleſworth, my tutor, 
* read unto me but one year and an half of that time, In 
* which he went over all Seton's logic exactly, and part of 
„% Kerkermans and Molineus. Of Ethics, or Moral Philc- 
„ ſophy, he read to me Golius, and part of Pickalomineus ; of 
* Phylics, part of Magirus; and of Hiſtory, part of Florus, 
* which I afterwards finiſned, triniciibing hiſtorical abbrevia- 
* tions out of it in mine own private ſtudy: in which alſo ! 
„ perufed moſt of the other Authors, and read over Gellius's 
* Attick Nights, and part of Macrobius's Saturnals, Nor we: 
* my increaſe in knowledge ſmall, which I attained by the ear, 
eas well as by the eye; by being preſent at the public com- 
&« mencements, at Mr, Downes's public Greek lectures, and Mr. 
« Herbert's public Rhetoric lectures in the Univerſity ; at pre— 
„ blems, declamaticns, and other ſcholaſtical exerciſes in our pri- 
% vate College; and by my often converting with learned men ct 
other Colleges, and the prime young ſtudents of our own (a).“ 

Our Author gives but a very indifferent character of the ſlate 
of the Univerſity of Cambridge in his time, with reſpec to reli- 
gion and morals, © Ihe main thing (ſys he) which made me 
% weary cf the College, was, that ſwearing, drinking, riotiny, 
and hatred of ail virtue and piety, under falſe and adulterat 
& nick-names, did abound there, and generally in all the Uni- 
&« yerſ:y. Nay, the very hn of luſt began to be known and 
* practiſed by very boys; ſo as 1 was ſain to live almoſt a re- 
“ cluſe's life, couverſing chiefly in our own College, with ſome 
« cf the honeller bellows chereof.“ Be alſo further obterves, 
that «© the power of Godlineſe, in refpect cf the pradice of it, 
« Was 'n a moſt atheiitical and unchriitian manner contemned 
% and ſcoſfed at (x). 

In September, 1620, Mr. D*Zwes leſt the Univerſity, at the 
deſire of his father. After ſpending a few days at Stow-hazl, his 
father's ſcat in Suffolk, he repaired to London, in order to ſtudy 


ti. 


(w) MS. Life g{ Sir Simonds D'Ewes; as before, Fol, 22, (x) MS, Liſe, 
ut ſupra, Fol, 47, 
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the law in the Middle Temple, of which he had been admitted a 


member near nine years beſore, when he was not quite nine years 
of age. His father poſſeſſed a conſiderable eſtate, and was alſo 
one of the fix Clerks in Chancery, io that he had an income of 
near three thouſand pounds a year: notwithitanding which, he 
was ſo extremely avaritious, that his fon ſuffered many inconve- 
nicucies and vexations, in conſequence of the very ſcanty allow- 
ance which he fforded him. 

Soon after Mr, D'Ewes's arrival in London, he went to fee 
King James ride in {tate to the Parliament-houſe; and among 
other particulars which were then obſerved, he relates the fol- 
lowing inſtance of that Monarch's politeneſs. « he King 
6 (ſays our Author) looſing up to one window, as he paſſed, 
& full of gentlewomen or Ladies, all in yellow bands, he cried 
*« out aloud, 4 Pox rake ye, are ye there? At which being much 
«© aſhained, they all withdrew themſelves ſuddenly from the win- 
« gow . y * 

Mr. D'Eues having for a conſiderable time applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the Jaw wich great aßiduity, on the 27th of June, 
16235 he was called to the b ar, be.ny made an utter Barniter by 
the Benchers of the Middle Temple: and his father, who had 
hitherto ſcarcely wfroried bi engugh to procure the neceſſary 
conveniencics for his fladies, now allowed him one hundred 
pounds a year, 

After he was called to the bar, he continued diligently to pro- 
ſecute the ſtudy of the law, thov gh he declined the practice of 
it. He alſo employed much of his time in the peruſal of old re- 
cor ls, and the Rudy of Antiquities ; whica diſpoſition intro- 
duced him to the acqua.ntance and friendſhip of ſeveral eminent 
Antiquarians, and particularly of Sir Robert Cotton. 

On the 24th of October, i626, he married Anne, daughter 
2nd heireſs of Sir William Ci opton, of Effex, a very han dſome 
young L:idy ; with whom he lived very happily, they having a 
very tender affection for each other. His father, on his mar- 
rage, ſettled on him aneft:te of tive hundred pounds per annum 
in polſeſſion, and unwarts vi nine hundred in reverſion; w hich 
h e became all. ) poſſetled of a f:v years after, on the death of his 

ther. A few months after his marriag os, he reccived the ho- 
nour of Kaighthood from Kin Charles at Whitchall. 

He continued to parſue his ftudies with great vigour and dili- 
cence ; infomuch, that when he was little more than thirty years 
or ac, he had finiihed that _ and accurate Work, for waich 
he is now chiefly memorable. This Work he kept by him, du- 
ring his lite time; it being written, as he tells us in the Pletace 
to it, chieſl ly for his own private uſe, It was publiſhed after- 
wars with the follow! ing tte: © ihe Journals of all the Par- 
+ hament> duriag the reizn of Queen Elizabeth, both of the 
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& Honſe of Lords and Houſe of Commons, collected by Sir $j- 
„ monds D'Eucs, of Stow-hall, in the county of Suffolk, 
„Knight and Baronet, Reviſed and publiſhed by Paul Bowes, 
ce of the Middle-Temple, Eſq;“ Lond. 1682. Folio. 

Sir Simonds D'Ewes reſided much at Iſlington, where he had 
hired a houſe, in order, by being near London, to be the better 
able to proſecute his favourite ſtudy of antient manuſcripts and 
records. Bat in 1632, he retired into the country, contrary to his 
inclination, in conſequence of an arbitrary proclamation iſſued 
by King Charles, commanding all Noblemen and gentlemen (ex- 
cept thoſe who attended the Court, &c.) who reſided in and near 
London, to retire to their houſes in the country (7). Ard one 
Mi. Palmer was fined a thouſand pounds in the Star-Chamber, 
or not obeying this deſpotic mandate; though he alledged in 
his defence, that his houſe in the country had been burnt down, 
and was not yet rebuilt, ſo that he could not retire to it.“ Moſt 
„ men (fays our Author, in his account of his Life), wondered 
« at Mr. Noy, the Attorney-General, being accounted a great 
«© Lawver, that fo friccly took away men's liberties at one blow, 
« confining them to refide at their own houſes, and not permit- 
© ting them freedom to live where they pleaſed within the King's 
© CCininions (z).“ 

Sir Simonds was alſo exc2edingly offended at the arbitrary im- 
poiition of Ship-Money; in which, fays he, © The liberty of 
«« the ſubjefis of England received the moſt deadly and fatal 
& blow it had been ſenſible of in five hundred years laſt paſt. 
« Vor writs were iſſued out to all the Sheriffs of England, to 
« levy great ſums of money in all the counties of the ſame 
„ kingdom and Wales, under pretext and colour to provide 
e ſhigs for the defence of the kingdom, although we were now 
„in peace with all the world, and the Royal fleet was never 
4 ſtronger, or in better caſe. The ſum now to be levied came 
„ to fonte 320,000]. and if this could be done lawfully, then, by 


4- 


« the ſame right, the King upon the like pretence might gatlier 
dc the jume ſem ten, twenty, or an hundred times redoubled, and 
& ſo to infinite proportions, upon any one ſhire, when and as oi: 
„% as he picizfed: and io no man was in concluſion worth any 
„thing. I conceive the King himſelf might be informed this 
« taxation and levy was lau ful: but it was afterwards cleared 
© by dir George Crooke, knight, and one of the Juilices in the 
King's Beuch, in his argument ia the Exchequer-Chamber, 
„April 14, 1638,---that tnis taxation was abioluteh again: 
„% law, and an utter oppreſſion of the iubjetts liberty, ho had 


„% fuch 


urs dH caulay obſerves, that “ every ſocial mecting. the uniycrle! 
thete were now © mere. reafons than “ topic of conver {ottu n, oo Hall, 0 
one for prohibiting ponple i fore England, Vol. II. P. 149. Ao, Lait 
« tunc to tc ort to tawn: the onprefe ( &s) Mo. Life, Fol. 132. 
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ſuch a propriety in their goods, as could not be taken from 
them, by aay taxes or levies, but ſuch only as were enacted 
and fer down by Act of Parliament. I cmit the vouching 
here of all the authorities, both in record, and in our printed 
law-books, which were cited at the ſeveral arguings of this 
caſe, to prove the ſame tax to be againſt law, and againſt the 
liberty of the ſabjet; to which 1 could have added divers 
others of mine own reading out of record, becauſe this would 
fill a Volume of itſelf, The very writ now ſent to each She- 
riff, was a mere new invention, s Sir Richard Hutton, 
Knight, the antienteſt Judge of the court of Common. Vieas, 
ſhewed afterwards in his argument in the ſame Z:chequer 
chamber, and ſo void and againſt law 45 initiz. o theſe 
two Judges were great Lawyers, and moſt religious honeſt 
men, and ſo their judgments did out-balance fix of their tel- 
lows in all men's opinions. Beſides, they were very aged, and 
ſo ſpake as having cne foot in the grave, without fear or af- 
fecion, Nay, they both profefied that the caſe was fo clear 
and undoubted, that t ey muſt both have ſinned againſt their 
conſciences, and have violated the oath they had taken when 
they were made Judges, i© they ſhovid have argued otherwiſe, 
By which they made themſelves to be reverenced in this age, 
and will for ever in their very memcries be dar to poſterity, 
Sir John Denham, the antienteſt Baron of the Exchequer, 
gave the ſame judgment for the liberty of he ſubject, And, 
indeed, all our liberties were now at on2 dam utterly rained, if 
the King might at his pleaſure lay what unlimited axes he 
pleaſed on his ſubjects, and then impriſoa them when they re- 
fuſed to pay (a).“ 

Our Author was no friend to the charader and proceedings of 


Archbiſhop Laud. Speaking of the great number: of conſdiena- 
tious perſons who were driven into America by the perſecution 
of the Prelates, he ſays, For mine own part, [ have ever main» 


16 
«Cc 


vc 


tained obedience to the Magiſtrate in all lawfal things, and 
that the conſcience ought not to be enforced ; vay, 1 van ho- 
nour and eſteem a virtuous or learned Papiſt, ho being edu- 
cated in that religion, ſuppoſeth it ro be the tiuth. Bur for 
men to call themſelves Froteſtants, as Biſhop Lud, Plhop 
Wren, and their wicked adherents, to ſcallow up the prefore 
ments of our church; to inveigh againſt Pope;y in word Galys 
and in the mean time to project and plot the ruin of che truck 
and Goſpel; to maintain and publiſh the moſt grows wad icou- 
lent errors of the Romilh ſynagogue ; to cauſe G0 D's day to 
be profuned, his pablic ſervice to be poiſoned by lola and 
ſuperſtition, his faithful and painful Miniiters ta be cen ſured, 
luſpeaded, deprived, and exiled; and to threaten a ipee y 
ruin to the power of Godlinefs ; this my foul avhors as ths 
higheſt ſtep of wiekedneſs, and of prevaricatioa, agzinit Gon 
and his honour ().“ 

la 

() MS, Life, Fol. 167, 168. (4) M$. Life, Fol. 162. 
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In 1640, Sir S monds D'Ewes was elected Member of Parlia- 


nt for cudbury in Suffolk ; and being at the time of his elec- 
tion igh Sheriil of that county, he was returued by himtelf (c). 
On the t. ot july, 10%, he was created a Baronet, Upon 
the breaklan ou of the civil war, he adhered to the Parliament, 
aud too. tue i lemn league and covenant in 1643. He ſat in 
tlie Part ment till December; 1748, when he was tu rned Out 
with Nay « ter Members by the ay and from this time to 
the end of his life, ne entirely give himſli up to the protecution 
of his ſtu ics. Ille died oa the 13th of A: ril, 1650, in the 
forty eighth year of his age, and was 10 :cceeded in his eſtate and 
titles by his jon, Sir Wii. ouphby D'i EvC:. 


Sir SIMCINDS D'EWEs was a very learned and laborious 
Antiquarian; c! a regular and unblameabie life, and indefa- 

gably fladious. H:s att ation ſeams, mdecd, to have been 
foretimes too much employed about tries: Lot Lis collections 
have been extremely uteful to perſons engaged in the lu ly of 
Engliſh ilk ry and At niaquities. He intended co have compiled 
an accurate hiiltory 3 ! Lugland, and employed many ye. rs in 
making collectic ons tor that purpoſe; but he did not live to com— 
plete his deſign. He was a very pious man, but ic-ms to have 
been ſon what tco levere in his cenſures of ot ers: as to nis re- 
Iigious principles, he wos, in decteh. al poin's, a zeil us Calvi- 
nit; and hat he was ft crongly tinctured with bigotry, appears 
{uſticicnily fron many pailipes in the account of his Life, which 
he has leit us. 

Many cf Sir Simonds D'Ewes's manuſcripts and collection 
are prc:erved in the Britiſh Muſcum ; and, among others, au Ac- 
count or urn of hs own Life, even to very minute particu— 
lars; of Which we have made conſide: able uſe in this account of 
him. ut in this manutcript, beudes the particulars of his own 
Life, he introduces ſeveral matters relatiag to his friends, and 
iome account of the public atiairs of ihis nation, and of Eu- 
robc. It reaches from his birth, in 1602, to May, 1036, and 
ends abruptly, It conſiſts of 346 Folio Pages, cioſely wriiten, 
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ENRY BLOUNT was the third fon of Sir Thomas 
Pope Blount, and was born at his father's feat at Tit- 
tenhanger in Hertfordſhire, on the 15th of D-cember, 
1602. He was educated at the free ichool of St. Al- 
ban's, from whence he was removed to Oxlord when he was about 
fourtcen years of age, and admitted a Gentleman-Commoner of 
Trinity-College. He was naturally of a chearful diſpoſition, 
and had a ſtrong taſte for c}ailical learning; and poſſi ſſed fo 
ſprightly a wit, and ſo eaſy an addreſs, and was ſo entertaining in 
converſation, that he became univerfally beloved, and was 
eſteemed as promiling a genius as any in the Univerſity, 

In 1518, he tock the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and ſoon af. 
er left Oxford. From thence he went to Gray's Inn, where for 
ſome time he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law ; and in 
the ſpring of the year 1633, fet out on his travels, After having 
vitited France, Spain, and Italy, he went to Venice, where he 
contracted an acquaintance with a Janiz Iry, whom he reſolved to 
accompany to the Turkiſh domiuions. He accordingly em- 
barked, on the 7th of May, 1634, on board a Vene tian galley, 
in which ke failed to Spalatr. ), and from thence coatinued his 
journey to Conſtantincple; where he was very kindly received 
by Sir Peter Wich, then our Ambaſſador at the Porte (4). 

His ſtay at Conſtantinople was ſuort; for having an earneſt 
deſite to ſee Grand Cair', anden 1eoting wich z ſudden opportu- 
nity, he readily embraced it. When he came into 1 SYPT, fin d- 
ing that thofe who had bee A hit! ze7to the Companions of his tra- 
vels, intended to make no ay che: e, but to 7 immediat-iy to 
Jeruſaicm, he reloived to remain behind, ** 1, (ſays h te) n not 
im patient of the climate, nor Joy ing company ot Christians in 
„ Turkey, and but r. ont ann allected to 2 leit tnem, and 
«© pic:;umed to receive a lovyer entertainment; whereto I found 
* an invital freely noble of itſelf, aad with u reg; ard to an 
% huncurable recomme udatio m of me, ſent by his Excellence the 
« Lord Ambaſtader cf Holland at Conſtantine) ple, Sir Cornelius 
% Haza, Who having xnown my Kinſu an 82. r Ja nes Blount, 
* aud icme others of Gur name, was pleaſed in his to honour 

« their 
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« their memory. Here my abode in a family, which had there 
«« been reſident twenty-five years, informed me of many things 
« with much certainty,” 

In our Author's account of his travels, from which the above 
extract is taken, he relates two remarkable inſtances which he 
faw of the ſtrong faith of the Turks in Predeſtination. One was 
at Rhodes, where juſt as we entered the port (ſays he) a French 
«*« Jacquey of our company died with a great plague ſore.---The 
„Turks in the ſhip were ſo far from fear at his death, that within 
half an hour after his removal they ſlept on his blanket, with 
« his clothes inſtead of a pillow ; which when I adviſed them not 
to do, they pointed upon their foreheads, telling me, it was 
« written there at their birth when they ſhould die. -The other 
« was at my paſſage to Adrianople in Thrace ; myſelf, the Ja- 
% nizary, and one more, being in a coach, we paſſed by a man 
« of good quality, and a ſoldier who lying along with his horſe 
« by, could hardly ſpeak ſo much as to intreat us to take him 
« into our coach. The Janizary made our companion ride his 
« hopſc, taking the man in, whole breaſt being open, and full of 
«« plague tokens, I would not have had him received; but he in 
like manner pointing to his own forehead and mine, told me, 
« we could not take hurt, unleſs it were written there, and that 
« then we could not avoid it. The ſellow died in the night by 
« our ſides, and in our indemnity approved this confidence to 
e be ſometimes fortunate, how wiſe ſoever.” 

Mr. Blount's return from Egypt was by ſea ; firſt to Sicily, 
from whence he paſſed to Naples, the curioſities of which enter- 
tained him ſome days; thence he went to Rome, afterwards to 
Florence and Bologna, and ſo to Venice, where he arrived in 
April, 1635, having in that time, as he ſays, according to the 
moſt received diviſions of Turkey, been in nine kingdoms, and 
paſſed ſix thouſand miles and upwards, moſt part of it by land ; 
a thing very unuſual at that time, and which procured him, by 
way of diſlinction, the name of the Great Traveller. 

Aſter his arrival in England, our Author publiſhed, in 4to. in 
1636, an Account of his Travels. It was afterwards printed 1n 
T2mo. and has pailed through ſeveral Editions, being com- 
mended by ſome Writers, and cenſured by others. The title of 
the eighth Edition runs thus: A Voyage into the Levant, be- 
« ing a brief relation of a I urney lately performed from Eng- 
« land by the way of Vexicelinto Daimatia, Sclavonia, Bolnia, 
* Hungary, Macedonia, 'I h:1iZly, Thrace, Rhodes, and Egypt, 
* unto Grand Cairo; with particular obſervations conceruing 
« the modern condition of the Turks, and other people under 
« that Empire. By Sir Henry Blount, Knight.” 

In 1638, our Author's father died, and left him the ſeat of 
Blount's Hall, in Staffordſhire, with a conſiderable fortune. On 
the 2 1ſt of March, in the ſuccceding year, the King couferred 

on 
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on him the honour of Knighthood ; and upon the breaking out 
of the civil war, he attended his Majeſty to ſeveral places, and 
was preſent at the battle of Edgehill ; where he is ſaid to have 
had the care of the young Princes, He atterwards quitted his 
Majeſty's ſervice, and repaired to London, where he was called 
to account for his adherence to tie King, but he brought himſelf 
off with much addreſs and dexterity. 

In 1651, he was named by the Parliament one of a committee 
of twenty perſons, appointed to inſpect the practice of the law, 
and remedy its — ; and about this time he ſhewed himſelf 
very active againſt the payment of ty thes, heing deſirous to have 
reduced the income of pariſh Miniſters to one hundred pounds a 
year, He alſo fat with Dr. Richard Zouch, Dr. William Clarke, 
Dr. William Turner, Civilians, and ſeveral other eminent per- 
ſons, in the court of King's (then called the upper) Bench, in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, on the 5th of July, 1654, by Virtue of a com- 
miſſion from Oliver Cromwell, for trying Don Paataleon de Sa, 
brother to the Portugueſe Ambaſſador, for murder. Ana on the 
1ſt of November, 165 5, he was appointed one of the twenty-one 
Commiſſioners to conſider of the trade and navigation of the 
Commonwealth. : 

On the reſtoration of King Charles, he was appointed High 
Sheriff of the county of Hertford. From this time he lived as a 
private gentleman, ſatisfſied with the honours he had acquired, 
and the eſtate he poſſeſſed ; and after having paſſed upwards of 
twenty years in this manner, he died on the 9th of October, 
1682, and was interred in the family vault at Ridge in Hertford- 
ſhire, 


Anthony Wood ſays of Sir HENRY BLOUNT), that“ he 
& was eſteemed by thoſe that knew him, a gentleman of a very 
clear judgment, great experience, much contemplation, (tho? 
* not of much reading) and of great foreſight into Government, 
* He was alfo a perſon of, admirable converſation, and in his 
© younger years was a great banterer, which in his elder he dif- 
ug.” Sir Henry luft three ſons and a daughter: two of 
his ſons were eminent and learned men; and of them, therefore, 
we ſhall here give ſome account. 


Sir THOMAS POPE BLOUNT, eldeft fon of Sir Henry 
Blount, was born at Upper Holloway, in the county of Middle- 
ſex, in 1649. He had the degree of a Baronet conferred on him 
by King Charles IE. in 1679, during the life of his father. He 
was elected Member for St. Alban's, in the Parliaments aſſembled 
in the thirtieth and thirty-firſt year of King Charles II. and was 
Knight of the Shire in three Parliaments after the Revolution, 
having alſo the !:onour to be appointed Commiſſioner of accounts 
for the three laſt years of his lite, by the Houſe of Commons. 
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After having acquired much honour and eſteem by his condu& 
both in public and in private life, he quietly ended his days at 
Titenhanger, on the zoth of June, 1697, in the forty-eighth year 
of his age, and was buried on the 8th of July following, in the 
vault of his family at Ridge in Hertfordllire, 


Sir THOMAS POPE BLOUNT was a very learned and inge- 
nious man, and always diſtinguiſhed as a lover of liberty, and 
a fincere friend to his country. He publiſhed the following 
Pieces : 

I. Cenſura celebriorum authorum, ſive tractatus in quo varia 
virorum doctorum de clariſſimus, cujuſque, ſeculi ſcriptoribus 
judicia traduntur. Unde facillimo negotio lector dignoſcere 
queat, quid in ſingulis quibuſque iſtorum authorum maxime me- 
morabile ſit, & quonam in pretio apud eruditos ſemper habiti fue- 
rint. Omnia in ſtudioſorum gratiam collegit, et in ordinem di- 
geſſit ſecundum ſeriem temporis quo ipſi authores floruerunt 
Thomas Pope Blount, Anglo-Britannus Baronettus. That is, A 
Critique on the moſt celebrated Writers, or a Treatiſe in which 
the various opinions of the moſt learned men, as to the merit of 
the moſt famous Authors in every age, are delivered. Whereby 
the reader may, with great eaſe, diſcern what is moſt memorable 
with reſpect to each of thoſe Authors, and in what eſteem they 
have always been among the learned. The whole for the uſe 
of the ſtudious, collected and digeſted according to the order of 
time in which the Authors flouriſhed, by Thomas Pope Blount, an 
Engliſh Baronet. London, 1690. Folio. A ſecond Edition of 
this Work was printed in 4to. at Geneva, in 1694, in which all 
the paſſages which Sir Thomas had preſerved in the modern lan- 
guages, wherein they were written, are tranſlated into Latin, in 
order to render the whole more uniform. It was printed a third 
time at the ſame place, in 1710, in 4to. 

II. De Re Poetica: or, Remarks upon Poetry: with charac- 
ters and cenſures of the moſt conſiderable Poets, whether antient 
or medern, extracted out of the beſt and choiceſt critics. London, 
1694. 4to. 

III. A Natural Hiſtory, containing many, not common, obſer- 
vations, extracted out of the beſt modern Writers. Lond. 1693. 
12mo. | 

IV. Eſſays on ſeveral ſubjects. London, 8vo, Theſe Eſſays, 
which are in number ſeven, are on the following ſubjects. 1. That 
intereſt governs the world, and that Popery is nothing but Prieſt- 
craft, or an invention of the Prieſts to get money, 2. The great 


miſchief and prejudice of learning, and that a wife man ought to 


be preferred before a man of learning. 3. Of education and 
cuſtom ; the great influence it hath upon moſt men; but that a 
good education 15 not always eſfectual. 4. Of the antients, and 
dhe reſpect that is dae unto them; that we ſhould not too much 

enſlare 
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enſlave ourſelves to their opinions. 5. Whether the men of this 
preſent age are any way inferior to thoſe of former ages, either in 
reſpe&t of virtue, learning, or long life. 6. Of paſſion, and 
whether the paſſions are an advantage, or diſadvantage to men. 
7. The variety of opinions, whence it proceeds ; and the uncer- 
tainty of human knowledge (e). 


CHARLES BLOUNT, younger ſon of Sir Henry Blount, was 
born in 1654. He had a good natural capacity, which was pro- 
perly cultivated by his father, who took upon himſelf the direc- 
tion of his ſtudies, ſo that he ſoon acquired a great ſkill in the 
arts and ſciences, And, in 1679, he publiſhed a Work, in 
which he is ſaid to have been aſſiſted by his father, under the 
following title: Anima Mundi; or, an hiſtorical narration of 


* the opinions of the antients concerning man's ſoul after this 


life, according to unenlightened nature. By Charles Blount, 
„ gentleman.” This Work gave much offence to many, it being 
conſidered as of an unfavourable tendency with reſpect to re- 
vealed religion, and complaint was made of it to Dr. Compton, 
Biſhop of London : ſeveral Pieces were alſo publiſhed againſt it. 

Soon after, our Author publiſhed a well written Piece on the 
Popiſh Plot, and the fear of a Popiſh ſucceſſor, under the follow- 
ing title: An Appeal from the country to the city for the pre- 
« ſervation of his Majeſty's perſon, liberty, property, and the 
« Proteſtant religion,” This was ſubſcribed Junius Brutus, and 
contains a ſtrong invective againſt Popery. 

In 1680, Mr. Blount publiſhed, in Folio, The two firſt books 
&« of Philoſtratus, concerning the Life of Apollonius Tyaneus, 
u ritten originally in Greek, with phylological notes upon each 
* chapter.” This Work appeared evidently to be intended as 
an attack upon Chriſtianity, Apollonius was a Pythagorean Phi- 
loſopher who lived in the firſt century, whoſe character and mi- 
racles were oppoſed by the Pagans to thoſe of CHRIST. Hie- 
rocles wrote a book to this purpoſe, which was anſwered by Eu- 
ſebius, who hath plainly proved, that Philoſtratus was a vain and 
fabulous Writer, and that his accounts are full of romantic ſtories 
and ridiculous fables (J). 

The ſame year our Author publiſhed a treatiſe, intitled, 
“Great is Diana of the Epheſians, or the original of idolatry, 
together with the political inſtitution of the Gentiles ſacri- 
« fices.” In 1683, he alſo publiſhed a ſmall book, intitled, 
Religio Laici; which, Dr. Leland obſerves, is little more than a 
tranſlation of Lord Herbert's treatiſe of the ſame name. And 
in 1684, he publiſhed “ Janua Scientiarum; or, an Introduction 

2B 2 «© to 


(e) Vd. Biograph. Bitan, (F) Vid. Leland's View of the Deiſtical 
Writers, Vol. I. P. 68. 
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„phy, and all genteel forts of learning.“ 

Mr. Blount was a zealous friend to the Revolution, and to the 
princi; les on which that great event was founded, And he gave 
a ſtrong teſlimony ot his attachment to the intereſts of Freedom, 
by writing a nervous defence of the Liberty of the Prels ; wherein 
he ſhewer, that all reſtraints thercon could have no other ten— 
dency, than to eſtabliſh ſuperſtition and tyranny, by abaſing the 
ſpirits of mankind, and injuring the human underſtanding. This 
treatiſe was intitled, A jutt Vindication of Learning, and of 
& the Liberty ui the Preſs, By Cherles Blount, Eſqr.“ This 
was written at a very critical time, thit is, when the Act of Par- 
liament for reſtra'ning the Liberty of the Preis, and permitting 
nothing to be publiſhed without the in- primatur of a licenſer, 
was juſt expiring; and the deſign was tv prevent that Act from 
being renewed, and therefore it was adds eſſed to the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament aſſembled. I: is digeſted into nine ſec- 
tions, each of which contains a diſtinct argument againſt the in- 
vaſion of that liberty, which, as he juſtly obierves, is the founda- 
tion, and at the ſawwe time the ſecurity, of all other kinds of li- 
berty; for this being the power of ſpeaking truth, and of pub- 
liching it with reſpect to perſons and things in general, it follows, 
that while a people are in poſſeſſion of this freedom, the reſt of 
their liberties are in a great meaſure ſafe ; but if this is once 
weakened or taken away, it is impoſſible to ſay how ſoon the reſt 
may follow. His advice in this reſpect, ſupported by the reaſon 
of the thing, and the general voice of the people, had a proper 
effect; that pernicious at was ſuffered to expire, and the Preſs 
was ſet free, to the inexpreſſible advantage of this nation (g). 

The warmth of Mr, Elount's temper, his affection for King 
William, and his ſtrong defire to fee things ſettled according to 
his wiſhes, occaſioned him to publiſh a pamphlet, intitled, 
« King William and Queen Mary conquerors ; or, a diſcourſe 
* endeavouring to prove, that their Majeſties have on their fide, 
c againit the late King, the principal reaſons that make conqueſt 
* a good title: ſhewing alſo how this is conſiſtent with declara- 
tion of Parliament, King James abdicated the Government, 
© Kc. Written with an cipecial regard to ſuch as have refuſed 
<© the oath, and yet allow of the title of conqueſt when conſe- 
* quent to a juſt war.” As in this Piece our Author's zeal had 
carried him too far, much offence was taken at it, and indeed 
not without reaſon : ſo that it was condemned to be burnt by 
both Houſes of Carliament. 

After the death of his wife, Mr. Blount became enamoured cl 
her ſiſter, a Lady of great beauty, wit, and virtue, who is ſaid not 


to have been inſenſible on her ſide, but ſcrupulous only as to 
marrying 


(e) Biograph. Britan. 
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marrying him after her ſiſter. He wrote a letter on this ſubject, 
wherein he ſtates the caſe as of a third perſon, and rreats it with 
reat learning and addreſs. It is alſo ſaid that he applied him- 
FF to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other Divines, who 
having decided againſt his opinion, and the Lady thereunon 
growing inflexible, it threw him into a fit of deſpair, wi:ch 
ended in a frenzy, ſo that he ſhot himſelf in the head. The 
wound did not prove immediately mortal; he lived al: :r it ome 


days; ard retaining ſtill his paſhon for that Lady, he would re-. 


ceive nothing but from her hands, fo long as he preſerved life. 
He died in the month of Auguſt, 1693, and was interred with 
his family id the church of Ridge in Hertfordſhire, 

After our Author's death, a book was pvbliſhed in which he 
had a principal concern, and which was plainly iatended to pro- 
pagate infidelity. It had a pompous title, Taz OrRacLEs OF 
Rrason, and was publiſhed by Mr. Blount's friend, Charles 
Gildon, who uſhered it into the world by a Pieface in defence of 
ſelf- murder. The title of the book ſeemed to promiſe demon- 
ſtration, as if it were intended to ſerve as an infallible guide in 
matters of religion. But there is little order or method in it, or 
regularity of deſign. It is a collection of different Pieces, con- 
ſiting for the moſt part of letters between Mr. Blount and his 
friends, intermixed with fragments and tranſlations from ſome 
Greek and Latin Authors, done with no great exactneſs. That 
part of the book which relates to natural relivion, and its ſufh- 
ciency, proceeds chiefly upon Lord Herbert's plan. One of the 
tracts particularly remarkable this way is, A ſummary account of 
the Deiſt's religion, by Mr. Blount : to which is prefixed, a let- 
ter from Mr. Blount to Dr. Sydenham, in which there is this 
obſervable paſſage : That “ undoubtelly in our travels to the 
* other world the common road is the ſafelt ; and though Deiſm 
* 15 a good manuring ef a man's conſcience, yet certainly if 
„ ſowed with Chrittianity, it will produce the moſt plentiful 
* crop.” There are ſome things in the Oracles of Reaſon, 
which are particularly deſigned againſt the Scriptures, and which 
have been repeated by others ſince: but the Sacred Writings 
have been fully vindicated againſt thoſe exceptions by ſeveral 
learned Writers. And it is obſervab'e, that Mr. Gildon, eur 
Author's friend, and the publiſher ot the Oracles of Reaſon, 
who had recommended them to the world with a pompous elo- 
gium, was afterwards, upon mature conſideration, convinced of 
his error ; of which he gave a remarkable proof, in a good book, 
which he publiſhed ſome years after, in 1705, intitled, “ The 
** Deiil's Manual.“ The greateſt part of this book is taken up 
in vindicacing the doctrines of the extſtence and attributes of 
GOD, his Providence and government of the world, the immor- 


tality of the foul, and a future ſtate. And his reaſon for it was, 
as 
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as he himſelf intimates, becauſe many of the Deiſts, with whom 
he was well acquainted, did really deny thoſe great principles 
which lie at the foundation of all religion, or at leaſt repreſented 
them as doubtful and uncertain, And their not admitting na- 
tural religion in its juſt extent, formed ſome of their principal 


prejudices againſt the Chriſtian religion (5. 


(5 Ea. Leland's View of the Deiſtical Writers, Vol, I, P. 678. 
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ENZ IL HOLLES was ſecond ſon of John Holles, 
Earl of Clare (7), and was born in 1597, at Haugh- 
ton, his father's ſeat in Nottinghamſhire. He was 
educated in a manner ſuitable to his quality, and had 
the advantage of being for ſome time a companion and bed- 
fellow to the Duke of York, afterwards King Charles I. who 
took much delight in his company. However, as ſoon as he 
came to man's eſtate, he ſided with the Parliament againſt the 
Court in the laſt Parliament of King James I. having obtained a 
ſeat there as one of the Repreſentatives for Mitchell in Corn- 
wall. He perſevered in the ſame temper after the acceſſion of 


King Charles I. to the Throne. 


(i) JOHN, Earl of CLARE, was 
a very accompliſhed Nobleman, Sic 
John Brooke, Lord Cobham, bis co- 
temporary, gave him the following 
character: © I have travelled the beit 
1. parts of Chriſtendom, (ſaid he) and 
% have converſed with the molt no- 
e ble perſons where I came, yet in 
« all my life I never met with fo 
exactly accompliſhed a gentleman 
*« as my Lord of Clare,” He was an 
handſome, well made man, full fix 
fcet high, very expert at all gentle- 
man like exerciſes, and of great ſpi- 
Tit and courage. He was allo a very 
eloquent man, wrote a good ſtile, and 
was well verſed in different branches 
ol literature. 

This Nobleman exerted himſelf in 
the Houſe of Lords, to prevent the 
Earl of Oxford's being deprived of 
the place of Great Chamberlain of 
England, which office had been 
granted to his anceſtors in fee. The 
matter, however, was determined 
againſt the Earl of Oxford, in favour 
of the Lord Willoughby, by the in- 
Auence of the Duke of Buckingham, 
This Lord Clare conſidered as an act 
of great injuſtice : however, his Lord- 
- remarked that all the Biſhops 
had voted on the fide favoured by the 
Court. And the next day cutcring 


Early in this Reign he married 
Dorothy, 


ihe Houſe of Peers, he found four os 
five Biſhops talking together, whom 
he ſaluted, and addreffed in theſe 
terms: My Lords, I obſerved yeſ- 
te terday you went all one way, and 
« yet you ſhall not all be Biſhops of 
« Canterbury,” 

The Earl of Clare had a particular 
eſteem and friendſhip tor Sir Walter 
Raleigh, avd made what intereſt ke 
could with Gondemar, the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador, to fave that great man's 
life. He diſcovered, at one time, as 
he thought, an inclination in Gonde- 
mar to make ſuit to King james far 
Sir Walter's life, in caſe he would in- 
treat him to do it. This the Earl of 
Clare intimated to Sir Walter by Mr. 
Charles Thynne, one of his firmeſt 
friends, bidding him withal let him 
know, that there was no other way 
for his preſervation, When Sir Wale 
ter Raleigh ncard it, he pauſed a lit» 
tle, and then gave this anſwer, I 
« am yet neither ſo old, nor fo infirm, 
% but I could he content to live, and 
« therefore this would I da, if 1 was 
© ſureit would do my buſineſs ; but 
6 if it fail, then I loſe both my life 
% and my honour; and both theſe L 
« will not part with.“ Vid. Bie- 
graph Britan, 
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Dorothy, ſole daughter and heireſs of Sir Francis Aſhley, one of 
the King's Serjeants at Law, and Recorder of Dorcheſter, in con. 
ſequence of which he ſettled himſelf at Winterburne St. Martin 
in Dorſerſhire (4). 

In the Parliament which aſſembled on the 17th of March, 
1627-8, Mr, Holles was elected Member for Dorcheſter, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his oppoſition to the arbitrary proceedings 
of the Court, When 1t was apprehended by the Miniſtry, that 
this Houſe of Commons were about to come to ſome ſpirited re- 
ſolutions againſt them, the Speaker, Sir John Finch, with a view 
of preventing any thing of this kind, delivered from his chair a 
meſlage from the King to adjourn till the Tueſday ſe'nnight. 
Notwithſtanding this interruption, Sir John Elliot offered a re- 
monſtrance on tonnage and poundage. And the popular Mem- 
bers objected, that it was not the office of the Speaker to deliver 
any ſuch command as he had done from the King, becauſe the 
adjournment of the Houſe properly belonged to the Houſe itſelf, 
The remonſtrance on tonnage and poundage was again offered 
to be put to the queſtion ; but the Speaker refuſed, ſaying, he 
was commanced otherwiſe by the King, 'This drew a ſharp re- 
primand from Mr. Selden, Sir John Finch replied, that he had 
an expreſs command from the King, ſo ſoon as he had delivered 
his meſſage, to riſe, On this he left his chair, but was drawn to 
it again by Mr. Ho'les, and Mr. Valentine. Sir Thomas Ed- 
munds, and other creatures of the Court, endeavoured to free the 
Speaker; the popular party kept him in the chair, and Mr. 
Holles ſwore he ſhould fit till it pleaſed the Houſe to riſe. ] 
«« do not ſay I will not, (ſaid the Speaker), I dare not. Do not 
« command my ruin. I dare not fin againſt the command of 
4 my Sovereign.” Mr. Selden, with many ſtrong arguments, 
endeavoured to rouſe a ſenſe of virtue in him; but Finch ſtill re- 
fuſed to proceed on his duty. Sir Peter Hay man, a gentleman of 
Kent, a country man and relation of his, told him, that he was 
ſorry he was his kinſman ; that he was the diſgrace of his coun- 
try, and a blot to his family; that all the inconveniences that 
ſhould follow, (ca, their deſtruction), ſhould be derived to poſte- 
rity as the iſcue of his baſeneſs; that he would be remembered 
with ſcorn and diſdain; that fince he could not be perſuaded to 
do his duty, he thought it proper that he ſhould be called to the 
bar, and a rew Speaker choſen. Neitner counſel, intreaty, nor 
threats prevailing, whilit the Speaker was forcibly held in the 
chair, Mr. Holics read the proteitation of the Houſe againſt Po- 
pery and Armi iaſm, and againſt levying of tonnage and pound- 
age without couſent of Parliament: after which the Houſe 
broke up (J). 


Before 


( 4 ) Hrs fathcr-in law, Sir Francis Aſhley, dying in 1635, Mr, Holles ſuc- 
cceded to about fol, per annum in lands, beſides a good perſonal eite, 
t) Macaulay's Hue e England, Vol, II. P. 5490-53: 4to, Edit, 
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Beſore the Houſe roſe, the King having been informed that the 
Houſe of Commons had continued to fit, notwithſtanding his 
command for their adjournment, had ſent a meſſenger for the 
Serjeant with his mace : but the Houſe detained tlie Serjeant, 
locked the door, and depoſited the key in the hands of one of 
their Members. Not oily this meſſenger, but Maxwell, the 
Uſher of the Black Rod, having been denied entrance, Charles 
grew into a rage, and directed the Captain of the penſioners and 
guards to force the door. The miſchief that this intended vio- 
lence might have occafioned, was prevented by the ſudden riſing 
of the Houſe, which was adjourned to the 1oth'of March. In 
the intermediate ſpace, Mr, Holles, Sir Miles Hobart, Sir John 
Elliot, Sir Peter Hayman, Mr. Selden, Mr. Coriton, Mr. Long, 
Mr, Stroud, and Mr. Valentine, were ordered to appear before 


the Council. Mr. Holles, Sir John Elliot (=), Mr. Coriton, 


Vol. V. 5. 2 C 


(n) When Sir JOHN ELLIOT 
was queſtioned at the Council-board 
concerning his conduct in the Houſe 
ot Commons, he anſwered, “ That 
% whatſoever was ſaid or done by 
him 1a that place, and at that time, 
% was performed by him as a public 
„% man, and a Member of that Houſe; 
& that he was, and always would be, 
* ready to give an account of his ſay- 
« 1ngs and doings in that place, when- 
« f{oever he ſhould be called unto it 
„ by that Houſe; where, as he took 
6 it, he was only to be queſtioned,” 

The zeal, ſpirit, and firmneſs which 
Sir John Elliot repeatedly exhibited 
in the cauſe of Liberty, give him a 
jult title to the applauſe and venera- 
tion of poſterity. He died in con- 
tinement, and his death was greatly 
regretted by the friends to the belt 
Intereſts of their country, His cha- 
ratter is jultly and elegantly drawn 
by the very ingenious Mrs, Macau- 
lay, Speaking of the confinement of 
him and his fellow patriots, the ſays, 
„ The impriſonment of theſe illuſtri- 
ous ſufferers was long, their treatment 
under confinement rigorous and cruel ; 
they were denied the vie of pen and 
ink, and, even in their ſickneſſes, all 
communication with their wives and 
families, Under theſe oppreſſions 
died Sir Joux EILIOor. It is the 
peculiar duty of Hiſtory to do juſtice 
io 1ured and aſperſed virtue, The 


merits of Sir John Elliot demand a 


particular attention, as the firlt mar- 


yr to the pre eminent cauſe of Li- 


and 


berty. It is, perhaps, the early exit 
of this undaunted Patriot, that has 
left his memory rather a prey to ca- 
lumny, than diſtinguiſhed by thoſe 
ſtrong lines of virtue that marked the 
real man. Notwithſtanding the pains 
that monarchical Writers have taken 
to wound his private character, they 
have never produced à ſingle anec- 
dote againſt him, grounded on any 
good hiſtorical proof. In his public 
life, he eminently appeared an inde- 
pendent agent for the people, à faichful 
truſtee of that ſacred charge com- 
mitted to a Repreſentative by his. 
conſtituents, an intrepid aſſertor of 
the privileges of Parliament, atid a 
zealous deterider of the liberty of the 
ſubjett ; determined in his oppoſition 
to the unconſtitutional pretenſins of 
the Crown, and the arrogant and dan- 
gerous encroachmencs of favourites and 
Minilters, By this ſteady, manly con- 
duct, he gaincd ſo much of the eſteem 
and confidence of the public, that: 
from the year 1618 to the year 1628, 
he was always elected a Knight of his 
county, or a Burgeſs for fome bo- 
rough therein, to ſeive in all Parlia- 
ments. The enemies to his virtues 
would inſinuate, that his ſpirited ex+ 
ertions in the cauſe of Liberty had nc 


ather ſource than private pique to 


Buckingham; but his animated con- 
duct in the Parliament ſucceeding the 
deceaſe of that favourite, evidently 


confutes that aſſertion, He poſſeſſed 


a bold, [piriiced, and nervous eloeu- 
tion a lively imagivation,' and a read: 


FS, 
W5% 


- 
—_— 
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and Mr. Valentine, attended; but refuſing to anſwer out of 
Parliament for what they had done there, they were committed 
cloſe priſoners to the Tower. Warrants were at the ſame time 
iſſued for apprehending the reſt, and for ſealing up their ſtudies. 

When Mr. Holles was brought before the Council, he was 
aſked, why he, contrary to his former cuſtom, did that morning 
that the tumult was in the lower Houſe of Parliament, place 
himſelf above divers of the Privy Council by the chair ? He 
anſwered, that he at ſome other times as well as then ſeated him- 
ſelf in that place; and as for his fitting above the Privy Coun- 
ſellors, he took it to be his due in any place whatſoever, unleſs 
at the Council-board; that he came into the Houſe with zeal to 
do his Majeſty ſervice; yet finding his Majeſty was now offended 
with him, he humbly deſired that he might rather be the ſubject of 
his mercy than his power.“ You mean rather of his Majelty's 
«© mercy than his juſtice,“ anſwered the Lord-Treaſurer. I 
% ſay, of his Majeſty's power,” replied Mr. Holles (2). 

When Mr. Holles, and the other Patriot Members who were 
under the diſpleaſure of the Court, had been ſome time in con- 
finement, the King was brought to conſent that they ſhould be 
bailed, provided they gave ſecurity for their good behaviour. 
This was a point of law in favour of the Crown, which the 
learned Mr. Selden, with a ſpirit truly magnanimous, refuſed to 
aſſent to, ſince giving bail for a good behaviour was a puniſh- 
ment, and implied an offence that yet remained to be tried and 
proved, The reſt of the impriſoned Members, animated by Mr, 
Selden's example, determined to detend this conſtitutional point, 
at the expence of their perſonal liberties ; though the Judges, 
to prevail with them to aſſent to this illegal demand, aſſured 
them, that one bail ſhould ſufice, and all ſhould be written on 
one piece of parchment. But they continued firm in their refu- 
ſal ; ſo that when Sir Francis Aſhley, who was King's Serjeant, 
and whoſe daughter Mr. Holles had married, (as hath been be- 
fore obſerved) offered his own bail for his ſon-in-law, the Court 
was obliged to reject it, becauſe Mr. Holles refuſed to be bound in 
the obligation, And accordingly on the refuſal of him and his 
aſlociates to find bail for their good behaviour, they were re- 
manded to their confinement in the Tower (). 

Mr, 


wit. He was a more forwerd leader 
of oppoſition than any of his cotem- 
Porarics, and the molt daring chain- 
pron for the public cauic.“ 

« There is in the Britiſh Muſeum a 
very valuable MS, intitled. The 
* Monarchy of Man, a treatiſe philo- 
* ſophical and moral,” compoſed by 
Sir John Elliot, whilit a priſoner in 
the Tower. | 


the ſame ſpirt of Lie. 


berty, and the ſame juſt notions of go- 
vernment, animated the Writer as 
animated the Oratar.“ Macaulay's 
Hiſt. of England, Vol. II. P. 81-8. 
4to. Edit. 

() Macaulay's Hiſt, of England, 
Vol. II. P. 54, 55. 

( 6 ) Macaulay's Hiſt, of England, 
Vol, II. P. 7477. 
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Mr. Holles was kept a cloſe priſoner in the Tower for upwards 
of twelve months; but was at length ſet at liberty (%. He 
was again elected Member for Dorcheſter, in the Long Parlia- 
ment aſſembled in 1640. And by this Houſe of Commons ſome 
very ſpirited reſolutions were made concerning the liberties of 
the lubject, and the privileges of Parliament, which had been ſo 
notoriouſly violated in the caſe of Mr. Holles and his fellow ſul- 
ferers. They voted, that the iſſuing out warrants from the Lords 
and others of the Privy-Council, compelling Mr. Holles, and 
other Members of Parliament, to appear before them, was a 
breach of the privilege of Parliament by thoſe Privy Counſellors. 
That the committing Mr. Hollies, and the reſt, by the Lords and 
others of the Privy Council, during Parliament, was a breach of 
the privilege of Parliament. That the ſearching and ſealing of 
the chamber, and ſeizing of the papers of Mr, Holles, Mr. Sel- 
den, and Sir John Elliot, being Members of Parliament, was a 
breach of the privilege of Parliament. That the exhibiting an 
information in the court of Star-Chamber againſt Mr. Holles, 
and the reſt, for matters done in Parliament, was a breach of the 
privilege of Parliament. That there was a delay of juſtice to- 
wards Mr. Holles, and the reſt that appeared upon Habeas Cor- 
pus. That the continuance of Mr. Holles, and the reſt of the 
Members of Parliament, 3 Car. in priſon, by the then Judges of 
the King's Bench, for not putting in ſurctics to good behaviour, 
was without juſt or legal cauſe. And that Mr. Holles, Mr. 
Stroud, Mr. Valentine, &c. ought to have reparation for their re- 
ſpective damages and ſufferings, againſt the Lords and others by 
whole warrant they were apprehended and committed, and againſt 
tie Counſel that put their hands to the information in the Star- 
Chamber, and againſt the Judges in the King's Bench. 

As Mr. Holles was in this Parliament one of the leaders in the 
' Oppoſition to the arbitrary meaſures of Charles I. he was one of 
the ſix Members whom that Monarch accuſed of high treaſon, 
and attempted to ſeize himſelf in perſon. It muſt be obſerves, 
that previous to this Mr. Holles had carried up the general im- 
peachment againſt Archbiſhop Laud, though he dechned being 
actively concerned in the proſecution of his brother-in-law, the 
Earl of Strafford, When the civil war broke out, he had the 
command of a regiment given him by the Parliament; and 
having been nominated by the Commons as a fit perſon to be in- 
trulled with the militia, he was made Lieutenant of Briſtol, and 
exerciſed the militia there. He ſeems, however, not to have 
been diſpoſed to carry matters to extremities againſt the King. 
The ingenious Mr. Horace Walpole obſerves, that “ at the treaty 
at Oxford, where he was one of the Commiſſioners from the Par- 
hament, he ventured, in hopes of healing the diſtrattions, to ad- 

2 C 2 viſe 


(%) Biograph. Britan. It appears from Whitlocke, that Mr, Holles was 
fined, as well as impriſoned, 
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viſe the King what to anſwer, an employment that claſhed a lit- 
te with his truſt, and in which his ſagacity did not ſhine ; for 
though the King followed his advice, it had no effect. How- 
ever, the intention ſeemed upright ; and his fo eaſily forgetting 
the perſonal injuries he had received, reflects great honour on his 
memory (2). | 
Mr. Holles was a man of extraordinary courage, of which ſe- 
veral inſtances are related. Being one day engaged in a very hot 
debate in the Houſe, in which ſome rude expreſſions fell from 
Treton, he perſuaded him to walk out with him, and then told 
Him, that he ſhould preſently go over the water, and fight him, 
Ireton replied, “his conſcience would not ſuffer him to fight a 
„ duel.” Whereupon Holles in choler pulled him by the noſe, 
telling him, “ if his conſcience would keep him from giving 
* men ſatisfaction, it ſhould keep him from provoking them ().“ 
We have another inflance from Mr, Whitlocke, who was an 
eye-witneſs of it, being joined among others with Mr, Holles, to 
carry the Parliament's propoſitions for peace to the King at Ox- 


ford, in 1644 (). Soon after their arrival, ſome Oflicers of the 


() Catalogue of Royal and No- 
ble Authors, Vol, II. P. go. Edit. 
3759s F 

(r) Mr. Guthrie remarks upon 
this circumſtance of Ircton's declin- 
ing to fight Holles, that from hence 
© we may perceive what ideas of ho- 
© nour and courage the Independants 
« had; and that Ircton, who had 
© ventured his perſan as gallantly in 
© the ficld, as the braveſt man alive 
« could do, did not think his honour 
% concerned to riſque his liſe upon a 
& private quarrel with any private 
t man.“ --Hiſt. of England, Vol. III. 
r | 

( s ) This year died that celebrated 
and active Patriot, Mr, Pym, of Whom 
we ſhall here give a ſhort account in 
the Words of the ingenious M:s. Ma- 
caulay, who hes done mare juſtice to 
his memory than any other of our 


Iliſtorians. The Parliament © received 


this year (ſays the fair Hiſtorian) a 
conſiderable loſs in the death of their 
»ultrious Member, Joun Pym, who 
incurred « pregiature mortality by the 
exceſſive fatigues of hody and mind 
he had undergone in the ſervice of the 
public. As * patriotiſm and integ- 
rity were of the moſt exemplary kind, 
and his merits to his party highly emi- 
nent, nis deati was very untverjally 
lamented by the Parliament and their 


King's 


adherents, and furniſhed equal matter 
at rejoicing to the Royaliits ; who, 
among many impotent attempts to 
ſully his unblemiſhed ſame, pro- 
claimed him a monument of Divine 
vengeance, and that he was ſtricken 
with that loathſome diſcaſe called the 
Morbus Pediculoſis, It was part of 
the ſuperſtition of this age to aſcribe 
every extraordinary incident to the 
{pecial Providence of Gop ; to re- 
fute, therefore, this idle report, the 
dead body of Mr, Pym was for ſome 
sime expoled to public view; ard 
afterwards interred in Weſtminſter 
Abbey, to which place he was carried 
by ſix Members of the lower Houle, 
and attended by moſt of the Lords 
and Commons fitting at Weſtminſter. 
Attention to the buſineſs of the Com- 
monwealth had ſo entirely engroſſed 
the whole man, that his private for- 
tune, equally neglected with his 
health, at the time of his decceſe 
was at ſo low an<ebb, that the Parlia- 
ment expended a conſiderable ſum in 
the payment of his debts; an evi- 
dence which, with frugal manners and 
ſimplicity of life, (the charaQterific 
of the party) was. of uſe}f ſufficient 
to confute tke calumnies of his cne- 
mies, who accuſed him of raiſing 
conſiderable ſums by the acceptance 
of bribes, and other diſhoneſt pre*- 

ä ticez. 
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King's army coming into the hall of the inn, where they were 
lodged by the Governor's order, quarrelled with their ſervants, 
calling them, and their maſters, and the Parliament, rogues, re- 
bels, and traitors, and would not ſuffer them to come near the 
fire; on which there enſued a fray : and the ſervants acquaint- 
ing their maſters with it, Mr, Holles went preſently to one of the 
King's Officers there, a tall, big, black man, and taxing him by 
the collar, ſhook him, and told him it was baſely and unworthily 
done to abuſe their ſervants in their own quarters, and contrary to 
the King's ſafe conduct; and preſently took his ſword from him. 
'This encouraged Mr. Whitlocke to do the like to another Officer ; 
and the reſult was, that the action being approved by the Gover- 
nor, he ſent the two diſarmed Officers to priſon, and the Com- 
miſſioners, were afterwards quiet (:). 

Mr. Holles connected himſelf in the Parliameat with the Pref. 
byterian party, and was very zealous in his oppotition to the In- 
dependents, and the proceedings of the army. He was a great 
enemy to Cromwell; and, in 1644, he adviſed the Earl of Eſſex 
to diveſt Oliver of his command in the army, and preſſed to have 
him accuſed to the Parliament as an Incendiary, In 1647, he 
made a motion in the Houſe cf Commons for diſbanding the 
army, and cyen prevailed to have the foot regiments diſbanded. 


tices. Before the tribunal of Parlia- 
ment he had been exculpated from 
the ſcandal which the Royaliſts would 
have ſixed upon him; but he wes fo 
far moved with their maltznity as to 
publiſh, a little while before his 
death, a Vindication of his Conduct. 
In this, with much modeity of lan- 
guage and (eutiment, he compares his 
tate io that of the Roman Cicero: 
6 I will not (ſays he) be ſo arrogant 
* as to parallel myſelt to that Wor- 
© thy; yet my caſe, if we may com- 
* pare leſſer things with great, hath 
© to his a very near reſemblance; the 
& reaſon I am fo much maligned and 
* reproached by ill aftected perſons 
being, becnuſe I have been forward 
in advancing the affairs of the 
Kingdom, and have dcen taken no- 
© tice of for that forwardac'ls; they 
„ out of their malice converting that 
* toa vice, which, without bo ſt be 
it ſpoken, I citcem my greatelt vir- 
„tue.“ Mr. Pym, from his expe- 
rience 1n the forms of Parliament, his 
knowledge of the law and conſtitu— 
tion, his powers of argument, ora- 
tory, and elocution, and his kaown 
Lonelty and igtegrity, enjoyed an un- 


But 


riralled authority in the lower Houſe. 
According to the account given by 
Anthony Wood, an Author ſhamefully 
prejuticed againſt ali thoſe who at- 
tetted the popular cauſe, Mr. Pym 
was, at a very cariy period of life, 
adnured for the Dregnancy of bis 
parts, and was itilcd by Fitz-Geoftrey 
the Port, Plæbi delicia, Lepos pueidi. 
The fame Author informs us, that to 
Somerſetſhire belongs the honour of 
his birth; and that he left behind 
him of literary performances, belies 
his ſpceches in Parhament, A Vindi- 
cation from the aſperitons of Nlalig- 
nants; a tract entitled, the Kingdom's 
Manifeitation; and other Works. 

„Ihe Honſe of Commons paſſe 1 
an order, That a monument ſhould be 
prepared for him at the expence of 
the Commonwealth; that he ſhould 
he imterred in Weitminiter-Abbey, 
without any charge for breaking open 
the ground; and that the Speaker, 
with the whole Houſe, ſhould ac- 
company his body to interment.” — 
Macaulay's ili't, of Eng, Vol. IV. F. 
97—99. 4t5. Edit. 
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But the army having at length obtained the abſolute maſtery, im- 
peached him of high treaſon at the head of ten more of the 
principal Members of his party. So that he thought it prudent 
to ſeek his ſafety by retiring into France, where fixing his reſi- 
dence at St. Mere Eglide, he wrote his Memoirs.” Mr. Wal- 
pole obſerves, that theſe are little more than an apology for his 
own conduct, and a virulent ſatire on his adverſaries. The ex- 
traordinary wording of the Dedication takes off all hopes of im- 
partiality. It is addreſſed, . To the unparallelled couple, Mr. 
« Oliver St. John, his Majeſty's Solicitor- General, and Mr, Oli- 
« yer Cromwell, the Parliament's Lieutenant-General, the two 
4 grand deſigners of the ruin of three kingdoms.” Much tem- 
per was not to be expected from an exile in a religious and civil 
war : but ſrom the extreme good ſenſe of his Lordihip's ſpeeches 
and letters, one ſhould not have expected that weak attempt 
which he has made, in this Work, to blaſt Cromwell for a cow- 
aid (2). 

Mr. 0 Holes did not, however, proceed to publiſh his Me- 
moirs (w), being reſtrained probably by an expectation, which 
there was ſome grounds ſoon afterwards to entertain, that he 
ſuculd be diſcharged by his own party in the Houſe of Com- 
mons from the impeachment againſt him. And accordingly this 
being effected in June 1648, he returned home, and reſumed his 
ſeat in that Houſe on the 14th of Auguſt, and was the firſt of the 
ten Commoners in the treaty with the King at the Iſle of Wight. 
When Colonel Price ſeized on the forty-nine Members, the very 
day that Cromwell returned from Scotland, Mr. Holles being ap- 
prized that the army was inveterate againſt him, forbore coming 
to the Houſe, whereby he eſcaped an impriſonment ; and finding 
that the Parliament ſubm1:ted to the power of the army, he con- 
ſulted his own fafety by retiring beyond ſea, and before the 
King's death went a ſecond time into France, and took up his re- 
ſidence in Brittany ( x ). 

He promoted the reſtoration of King Charles II. though he is 
faid at firſt to have been one of thoſe who were againſt bringing 
the King in without conditions. He was now raiſcd to the dig- 
rity of a Baron of England, by the ſtile of Lord Holles of 
Isfield, in the county of Suſſex, the King having before ap- 
pointed him a Member of the Privy Council, Mr. Walpole ob- 
ſerves, that“ while the dawn of the King's reign was un- 
clouded, Lord Holles accepted employments and Embaſſies from 
the Crown, conſiſtent with his honour and duty to his country. 
As ſoon as the Catholic rudder was uncovered, he again reverted 
to Patriot oppoſition. When Sir William Temple's Privy 428 

ci 


(A) Catalogue of Royal aud No- © Memoirs of Denzil Lord Holles, 
ble Authors, Vol. II. P. 32. ** Baron of Isfield in Suſſex, from the 
(%) They were publiſhed after “ vear 1641 to 1648.“ 
kis death, in 1699, under the title of (K*) Biograph. Britan, 
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cil was eſtabliſhed, Lord Holles, thoagh eighty-two, yet never 
thinking himſelf paſt ſerving his country, accepted a place in 
it; but died ſoon after (). His death happened on the 17th 
of February, 1680. He was interred at Dorcheſter, and was 
ſucceeded in his honours and eſtate by his only ſon, Sir Francis 


Holles, Baronet. 


Lord HOLLES was a man of conſiderable abilities, of a very 
high ſpirit, and great perſonal courage. The honourable and in- 
genious Writer to whom we have juſt referred, obſerves, that 
« on a ſtrict diſquiſition into his conduct, he ſeems to have been 
a Patriot both by principle and behaviour, and to have thoroughly 
underſtood the ſtate of his country, and its relations with Eu- 
rope, its dangers from Royal power, from uſurpation, from anar- 


chy, from Popery, from the increaſe of the French Empire: on 


every criſis I have mentioned, he acted an honeſt and uniform 

art (z).“ Mr. Walpole is, however, of opinion, that Lord 
Holles was too much inclined to ariſtocratic principles ; and he 
alſo juſtly cenſures him for fitting, as he did, on the trials of the 
Regicides. After having himſelf been ſo much engaged in the 
oppoſition to Charles I. and having even taken up arms againſt 
him, it was certainly very indecent in him to fit as a Judge upon 
thoſe who had ſentenced that Monarch to the block (a). 

In 1699, John Holles, Duke of Newcaſtle, erected a ſtately 
monument to the memory of Lord Holles in the church of Dor- 
cheſter, with the following inſcription : 


«© To eternize the name and honour of DexziL. 
« Lord HoLLEs, Baron of Jkeld. 


« His birth was equal to his virtues, being the ſecond ſon of 

« John the firſt Earl of Clare, who by ſea and land, at home 
* and abroad, did not more ſignalize himſelf in the ſervice of 
his country, than he was meritorioully diſtinguiſhed and re- 
* warded by Queen Elizabeth and King James. All that Den- 
* zil's wit or courage, probity or induſtry, preſaged in his 
youth, he made good and excceded when a man. For as his 
« excellent 


- * CY 


(y) Catal. of Royal and Noble had acted with them in open rebel- 


Authors, as before, P. 31. lion to his Sovereign: the putting to 
( Z ) Cat. of Royal and Noble Au- death that Soveretga could by na 
thors, P. 29, means be the guilty part of theit op- 


(2) Mr. Walpole obſerves of the polition. If a King deferves to be 
Earl of Angleſey, whoſe caſe was oppoſed by force of arms, he de- 
much the ſame with that of Lord ſerves death: if he reduces his ſub- 
Hollies, th.t has fitting in judgment on jects to that extremity, the blood ſpit 
the Regicides appears not only a ſer- in the quarrel lies on him—the exc- 
vile complailance, but glaring injuſ- cuting him afterwards is a mere for- 
tice. „ The Earl (ſays he) had gone mality,” - Catal. P. 69. 
molt lengths with thote men; in ſnhrt, 
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4 excelent endowments and abilities made him early known tp 
« his Prince and country, ſo he could by his eloquence and ya. 
* Jour intrepidly defend the liberty of the laſt, without refuſing. 
e the obedience that was due to the former. When the rights of 
« the nation were harbarouſly invaded by that army which the 
« Parliament levied to ſecure them, he bore the violence and in- 
«« jullice of his enemies, as it became a finiſhed hero: nor could 
« loftes, exile, cr his hatred to the factious, make him forget the 
love that he owed to England. After the reſtoration of Mo- 
narchy, he was created Baron of Ifield by King Charles II. 
« and had the honour of repreſenting him in two extraordinary 
« Embaſties ; the one to Lewis the French King, who no leſs ad- 
„ mired the generofity, whereby he maintained ſo high a cha- 
« ratter (.b ), than he dreaded that virtue he was not able to 
% corrupt by his magnificent preſents, which were more princely 
„ refuſed, than offered. No part of his reputation was dimi- 
«© niſhed, when he went afterwards Plenipotentiary to the treaty 
at Breda. His learning was unaffected, uſeful, and general; 
„ but not to be exceeded by any in the knowledge of the antient 
records of the kingdom, and the diſtin powers of the ſeveral 
<«« parts of the adminiſtration. So true a friend, that none could 
exceed or equal him. He was as great a patron to religious, 
* as to civil liberty, which made him univerſally beloved and 
„ lamented, when he peaceably ended a long and glorious lite, - 
the ſeventeenth of February, in the year of CH&1sT, one f 
« thouſand fix hundred and ſ{eventy-nine, and in the eighty- 
& ſecond year of his age. This monument is therefore dedi- 4 
*© cated to his memory tor the honour of the preſent age, as well 
« as an example to poſterity, by his nephew's ſon and heir, John, 
« Duke of Neycaſtle. 
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(2) Sir Henry Chauncey relates, after the Englith faſhion, and iu core 
that during Lord Holics's Embally in tempt of the French mode. 
France, he continually kept a noble gropi, Biiiat, 
table, furniſhed with diſhes of meat 
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HIS eminent and learned Phyſician was born at Lon- 
don, in the pariſh of St. Michael in Cheapſide, on the 
19th of October, 1605. His father, who was a mer- 
chant of an antient family, at Upton in Cheſhire, died 

whilſt he was very young, leaving him a fortune of 60001. His 
mother aſterwards married Sir Thomas Dutton, who held a poſt 
under the Government in Ireland ; and being thus Ceprived of 
both his parents, he was left to the rapacity of his guardian, by 
which he was a conſiderable ſufferer. He was placed for his edu- 
cation at Wincheſter-{chool, and entered as a Gentleman-Com- 
moner of Broadgate-hall, ſince ſtiled Pembroke-College. He 
was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1627 ; and 
having afterwards taken his degree of Maſter of Arts, he turned 
his ſtudies to phyſic, and practiſed it for ſome time in Oxford- 
ſhire : but he ſoon quitted his ſettlement there, and accompanied 
his father-in-law in a viſitation of the forcs and caſtles, which the 
ſtate of Ireland then made neceſſary, Ireland had, at that time, 
very liitle to offer to the obſervation of a man of letters: he, 
therefore, in a ſhort time, paſſed into France and Italy; made 
ſome ſtay at Montpelier and Padua, which were then the cele- 
brated ſchools of phyſic ; and returning home through Holland, 
procured himſelf to be created Doctor of phyſic at Leyden (c). 
It is ſuppoled that he arrived in London about the year 1634, 
and that the next year he wrote his celebrated Piece, intitled, 
Religio Medici, the Religion of a Phyſician ; which he declares 
himſelf never to have intended for the preſs, having compoſed it 
only for his own exerciſe and entertainment. This treatiſe was, 
however, at length printed, though, as it is ſaid, witheut the 
knowledge or concurrence of the Author. And it was no ſooner 
publiſhed, ſays Dr. Johnſon, than it excited the attention of the 
public, by the novelty of paradoxcs, the dignity of ſentiment, 
the quick ſucceſſion of images, the multitude of abitruſe allu- 
ſions, the ſubtilty of diſquiütion, and the ſtrength of language. 
The peculiarities of this book raiſed the Author, as 10 utual, 
many admirers and many enemies: ſome remarks were publiſhed 
Vol. V. 5. 2 D upon 


(c) Life of Sir Thomas Browne, prefixed to the Edition of hi: Chriſ- 
uan Morals, pubziſhed in 1761; written by the learned Dr. Samuel John- 
len, P, 1 — — 4. MT 
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upon it by Sir Kenelm Digby, who, however, ſpoke very highly 
of the abilities of Dr. Browne; but we know not of more than 
one profeſſed anſwer, written under the title of Medicus medica- 
tus, or the Phyſician cured, by Alexander Roſs, which was uni- 
verſally neglected by the world. A gentlemen of Cambridge, 
whoſe name was Merryweather, turned the Religio Medici not in- 
elegantly into Latin ; and from his verſion it was again tranſlated 
into Italian, German, Dutch, and French ; and at Straſburgh the 
Latin tranſlation was publiſhed with large notes, by Lenuus Ni- 
colaas Moltfarius. Of the Engliſh annotations, which in all the 
Zditions from 1644 accompany the book, the Author is unknown, 
Merryweather printed his tranſlation in Holland with ſome diffi- 
culty. The firſt printer to whom he offered it, carried it to Sal- 
maſius, who laid it by (ſays he) in ſtate for three months,” and 
then diſcouraged its publication: it was afterwards rejected by 
two other printers, and at laſt was received by Hackius (4). 

At the time when this book was publiſhed, Dr. Browne re- 
ſided at Norwich, where he had ſettled in 1636, by the perſuaſion 
of Dr. Luſhington his tutor, who was then Rector of Barnham 
Weſtgate, in the neighbourhood. It is recorded by Wood, that 
his practice was very extenſive, and that many patients reſorted to 
him. In 1637 he was incorporated Doctor of phyſic in Oxford. 
And in 1641, he married Mrs. Mileham, who was of a good fa- 
mily in Norfolk; * a Lady (ſays Whitefoot) of ſuch ſymmetri- 
cal proportion to her worthy huſband, both in the graces of her 
* body and mind, that they ſeemed to come together by a kind 
« of natural magnetiſm (e).“ 

In 1646, he publiſhed his“ Treatiſe on Vulgar Errors ;” in- 
titled by himf-if “ Pſeudodoxia Epidemica; or, Enquiries imo 
„ very many received Tenets, and commonly preſumed Fruths.“ 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that this was a Work, which as 1t aroſe not 
f. om fancy and invention, but from obſervation and books, and 
contained not a ſingle diſcourſe of one continued tenor, of which 


the latter part role from the former, but an enumeration of 


many 


pleaſed with the conqueſt of ſo for- 
e) This marriage (Dr, Johnſon midabvlea rebel, and conſidered it as a 
obſervcg) coutd nut but draw the rails double triumph, to attract ſo much 


( 4) Johnſon, P. 3. 8, 13, 14. 
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lery of contemporary wits upon a 
man woo hat juſt been wiſh:ng in hs 
new boos, © that we miglit procre- 
„ate, like trees, withuut cunjunc- 
« tion;” and had latcly declared, that 
« the whole world was made for 


„% man, but only the tw:ifth part of 


„% Ma! lor voman;“ abt! tat ina 


ak 
« is the whole word, but women 
« 'ouly the rio, er ciooked part of 
4. nian.“ V ethor TR 12 ) had 
been vet informed of the. cum: mo- 
4 i i Y ; 


merit, and overcome fo powerful pre- 
Judices ; or whether, like moſt others, 
ike married upon mingied motives, 
between convenience and inclination; 
ſic had, however, no rcalon tor peut: 
tor e ved hapmly wita him one 
wid fyriy years, ad bore him ten 
chidzen, ut whom one ton and three 
daughters out-lived their parents: 
Ihc farvived him two years, aud pahed 
her vid» vhood in pleuty, 11 wot in 
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many unconnected particulars, muſt have been the collection of 
years, and the effect of a deſign early formed and long purſued, 
to which his remarks had been continually referred, and which 
aroſe gradually to its preſent hulk, by the daily aggregation of 
new particles of knowledge. It is, indeed, to be wiſhed, that he 
had longer delayed the publication, and added what the remain- 
ing part of his life might have furniſhed : the thirty-ſix years 
which ke ſpent afterwards in ſtudy and experience, would doubt- 
leſs have made large additions to an ** Enquiry into vulgar Er- 
4% rors,” He publiſhed in 1673, the fixth Edition, with ſome 
improvements ; but rather with explications of what he had 
already written, than any new heads of diſquiſition. This book, 
like his former, was received with great applauſe, was anſwered 
by Alexander Roſs, and tranſlated into Dutch and German, and 
not many years ago into French. It might now be proper, had 
not the favour with which it was firit received filled the kingdom 
with copies, to re-print it with notes, partly ſupplemental and 
partly emendatory, to ſubjoin thoſe diſcoveries which the induſtry 
of the laſt age has made, and correct thoſe miſtakes which the 
Author has committed, not by idleneſs or negligence, but for 
want of Boyle's and Newton's philoſophy (J). 

In 1658, the diſcovery of ſome antient urns in Norfolk, gave 
him occation to write Hydriotaphia, Urn-burial, or a diſ- 
« courſe of ſepulchral urns,” n which he treats with his uſual 
learning on the funeral rites of the antient nations ; exhibits 
their various treatment of the dead, and examines the ſubſtances 
found in his Norfolcian urns. There is, perhaps, none of his 
Works (ſays the ingenious Writer juſt referred to) which better 
exemplitics his reading or memory. It is ſcarcely to be imagined, 
how many particulars he has amaſlicd together, in a treatiſe which 
ſeems to have been occaſionally written; and for which, there- 
fore, no materials could have been previouſly collected. It is, in- 
deed, like other treatiſes of antiquity, rather for curioſity than 
uſe ; for it is of ſmall importance to know which nation buried 
their dead in the ground, which threw them into the ſea, or which 
gave them to birds and beaſts; when the practice of cremation 
began, or when it was diſuſed ; whether the bones of different 
perſons were mingled in the ſame urn; what oblations were 
thrown into the pyre ; or how the aſhes of the body were diſtin- 
caiſhed from thoie of other ſubſtances. Of the uſeleſſneſs of all 
theſe enquiries, Browne ſeems not to have been ignorant (g); 
ard, therefore, endeavours in his book to raiſe the minds ot his 
readers from them to the contemplation of futurity, 

To his treatiſe on Urn-byurial was added, The garden of Cy- 
*© rus, or the Quincunxial Lozenge, or Network Plantation of 
the Antients, artificially, naturally, myſtically conſidered.” 

2D 2 " "FR 


J) Life of Sir T. Browne, P. 17, 18. (g) Johnſon, F. ao, 21. 
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This diſcourſe he begins with the Sacred Garden, in which the 
firſt man was placed; and deduces the practice of horticulture 
from the earlieſt accounts of antiquity to the time of the Perſian 
Cyrus, the firſt man whom we actually know to have planted a 
Quincunx ; which, however, our Author is inclined to beheve of 
longer date, and not only diſcovers it in the deſcription of the 
hanging gardens of Babylon, but ſeems willing to believe, and 
to perſuade his reader, that it was practiſed by feeders on vege- 
tables before the flood (). 

In 1665, Dr. Browne was choſen honorary Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians, as a man “ virtute et literis ornatifiimus 
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eminently embelliſhed with literature and virtue. 


And in 1671, 


he received at Norwich the honour of “ nighthood from King 


Charles II. 


(+) Life, P. 23, 24. Dr. Johnſon 
alio obſerves, that“ jome of the molt 
pleaſing periormances have been pro— 
duced by Jcarning and genius cxer— 
ciſed upon ſubjects of little immpor- 
tance, It fees, tavs he, to have been, 
in all ages, the pride of wit, to ſhew 
how it could exalt the low,” and am- 
plity the little To ſpcok not inade- 
quatciy of things really and naturally 
great, is a taſk not only difficult, but 
dilagreeable; bherauſe the Writer is 
degraded in his own eyes by fianding 
in compartlon with his ſubject, to 
which he can hope to add nothing 
from his imogination ; but it is a per- 
petual trial of fancy to cxpand a ſcanty 
theme, to ratſe glittering ideas from 
abſcurc properties, and to produce to 
the world an object of wonder to 
which nature had contributed little, 
To ils ambition, perhaps, we owe 
the Frogs of Homcr, the Goat and the 
Bees of Vigil, the Butterfly of Spen— 
fer, the Shadow of Wowerus, and the 
Quincunx of Browne, 

„la the proſecution of this ſport 
of fancy, he conſiders every produce 
tion of art and nature, in which he 
couid lind any decuſſation, or ap- 
proaclies to the form of a Quincunx ; 
end as a man once reſolved upon ideal 
diſcoverics, ſeldom ſearches long in 
vain, he finds his favourite figure in 
almoſt every thing, whether natural 
or invented, antient or modern, rude 
ar artificial, ſacre! and civil; fo that 
a reader, not watchſul again!t the 
power of his infulions, would ima- 
gine that decuſſation was the great bu- 
fuels of the world, and that nature 


ciples in generative ſocieties. —L! 


Having long lived in high reputation, in his ſeventy- 


ſixth 


and art had no other purpoſe than to 
exempliſy and imitate a Quincunx. 

„To ſhew thc excellence of this 
figure, he enumeretes all us proper» 
tics, and finds in it almoſt every thing 
of ule or pleaſure: and to ſhew how 
readily he ſupplies what he cannot 
find, one inſtance may be ſufficient; 
© thoagh therein (lays he) we mect 
© not with right angles, yet cvery 
rhombus containing four angics 
cqual unto two right, it virtually 
contains two right in every one,” 
Ihe *anciful ports of great minds 
are never without ſome advantage to 
knowledge. Browne has inter{perſed 
many curious obfervations on the form 
of plants, and the laws of vegetation; 
and appears to have been a very accu- 
rate obſcrver of the modes of germi- 
nation, and to have watched with 
great nicety the evolution of the parts 
of plants from their ſeminal prin- 
ciples. 

He is then naturally led to treat 
of the number five; and finds, that 
by this number many things are cu 
cumſcribed ; that there are five kinds 
of vegetable productions, five ſec- 
tions of a cone, five orders of arch!» 
tecture, and five acts of a play. And 
obſerving that five was the anticnt 
con;ugal or wedding number, he Pro- 
ceeds to a ſpeculation which I ſhall 
give in his own words: „ The antient 
numeriſts made aut the conjugal num- 
ber by two and three, the firſt parity 
and imparity, the active and paſſive 
digits, the material and formal prin- 
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ſixth year he was ſeized with a cholic, which, after having tor- 
tured him about a week, put an end to his life at Norwich, on 
his birth-day, the 19th of October, 1682. Some of his laſt 
words were expreſſions of ſubmiſſion to the will of Goyp, and 
fearleflneſs of death. He was buried in the church of St. Peter 
Mancroft in Norwich. 


Sir THOMAS BROVNE was a man of great learning and 
abilities, and of regular and virtuous manners. He has been 
ſpoken of by ſome as a Deiſt, and by others as an Atheiſt : but 
theſe imputations are merely the reſult of bigotry. That he did 
not aſſent to every article in certain theological creeds, may per- 
haps be admitted without injury to his character: but he appears 
evidently to have been a firm believer of Chriſtianity. 

He has been ſpoken of by Foreigners, as well as Engliſhmen, 
of great reputa ion, in very high terms. But, as the ingenious 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, “it is not on the praiſes of others, bat on 
his own Writings, that he is to depend fcr the eſteem of poſte- 
rity ; of which he will not eaſily be deprived, while learning 
ſhall have avy reverence among men : for there 1s no ſcience in 
which he does not diſcover ſome ſkill ; and ſcarce any kind of 
knowledge, profane or ſacred, abſtruſe or elegant, which he does 
not appear to have cultivated with ſucceſs, 

« His exuberance of knowledge, and plenitude of ideas, 
ſometimes obſtructs the tendency of his reaſoning, and the clear- 
neſs of his deciſions : on whatever ſubje& he employed his mind, 
there ſtarted up immediately ſo many images before him, that he 
lot one by graſping another. His memory ſupplied him with ſo 
many illuſtrations, parallel or dependent notions, that he was 
always ſtarting into collateral coniiderations ; but the ſpirit and 
vigour of his purſuit always gives delight; and the reader fol- 
lows him, without reluctance, through his mazes, in themſelves 
flowery and pleaſing, and ending at the poiat originally in 
view (2). 

* To have great excellencics, and great faults, magnz vir- 
* tutes nec minora vitia, is the poeſy,” ſays our Author, of 
* the beſt natures.” This pocſy may be properly applied to the 
ſtyle of Browne: it is vizorous, but rugged ; it is learned, but 
pegantic ; it is deep, but obſcure ; it ſtrikes, but does not pleaſe ; 
it commands, but dots not allure: his tropes are harſh, and his 
combinations uncouth. He {ell into an age, in which our lan- 
guage began to loſe the ſtability which it had obtained in the 
time of Elizabeth; and was confidered by every Writer as a 
ſubje& on which he might try his plaſtic ſkill, by moulding it ac- 
cording to his own fancy, Miltoa, in conſequence of this en- 
croaching licence, began to introduce the Latin idiom: and 
Browne, though he gave leſs dilturbance to our ſtructures and 

| Phraſcology, 


(i) Liſe of Browne, as before, P. 52. 
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araſeology, yet poured in a multitude of cxotic words; many, 
zndeed, uſeful and fignificant, which, if rejected, muſt be ſup- 
plicd by circumlocution, ſuch as COMMENSALLTY for the fate of 
many living at the ſame table; but many ſuperfiuous, as a pa- 
RALOGICAL for an unreaſonable doubt; and ſome fo obſcure, 
that they conceal his meaning, rather than explain it, as a Tu- 
EITICAL ANALOGIES for parts that ſerve ſome animals in the 
place of joints, 

« His ſtile is, indeed, a tiſſue of many languages; a mixture 
of heterogeneous words, brought together from diſtant regions, 
with terms originally appropriated to one art, and drawn by vio- 
Jence into the ſervice of another. He muſt, however, be con- 
fefſcd to have augmented our philcſophical diction ; and in de- 
f.nce of his uncommon words and expreſſions, we muit conſider 
that he had uncommon ſentiments, and was not content to expreſs 
In many words that idea for which any language could ſupply a 
Engle term. | 

% But his innovations are ſometimes pleaſing, and his temeri- 
ties happy: he has many“ verba ardentia,” forcible expreſſions, 
which he would never have found, but by venturing to the utmoſt 
verge of propriety ; ard flights which would never have been 
reached, but by one Mo had very little ſear of the ſhame of 
falling (4 ).” 

The character of Sir Thomas Browne has been very particu- 
I:riy delineated by his friend Mr. Whitefoot, a geatlemau who 
for many years had an intimate acquaintance with him, in the 
following terms : 

« For a churaGer of his perſon, his complexion and hair was 
anſwerable to his name; his tature was moderate, and habit of 
body neither fit nor l-an, but eu/arcos. 

*« in his habit of clothing, he had an averſion to all finery, 

nd aſtected pla inneſs, both in the faſhion and ornaments, He 
ever wore acioke, or boots, when few others did. He kept him- 
{elf always very warm, and thought 1t moſt ſafe ſo to do, though 
he never loaded himſelf with ſuch a multitude of garments as 
Suctontus reports cf Auguſtus, enough to clothe a good family. 

„he horizon of his underſtanding was much larger than 
the hemiſphere of the world: ali that was viſible in the Heavens 
ne comprehended fo well, that few that are under them knew ſo 
much. He could tell the number of the viſible ſtars in his hori- 
zon, and call them all by their names that had any; and of the 
earth te had ſuch a minute and exact geographical knowledge, 
a5 if he had been by Divine Providence ordained ſurveyor-general 
of che whole terreſtrial orb, and its products, minerals, plants, 
and animals. He was ſo curious a botaniſt, that beſides the ſpe- 
cifical diftintions, he made nice and elaboiate obſervations, 
£gually uſeful as entertaining. 
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« His memory, though not ſo eminent as that of Seneca, or 
Scaliger, was capacious and tenacious, inſomuch as he remem- 
bered all that was remarkable in any book that he had read; and 
not only knew all perſons again that he had ever ſeen at any 
diſtance of time, but remembered the circumitances of their bo- 
dies, and their particular diſcourſes and ſpeeches. 

« In the Latin Poets, he remembered every thing that was 
acute and pungent : he had read moſt.of the Hiftorians, antient 
and modern, wherein his obſervations were fingular, not takea 
notice of by common readers : he was excellent company when 
he was at leiſure, and exprefſed more light than heat in the tem- 
per of his brain 

He had no deſpotical power over his affections and paſſions, 
(that was a privilege of original perfection, forfeited by the 
neglect of the uſe of it), but as large a political power over 
them, as any Stoic, or man of his time, whereof he gave ſo great 
experiment, that he hath very rarely been known to have been 
overcome with any of them. The ſtrongeſt that were found in 
him, both of the iraſcible and concupiſcible, were under the con- 
troul of his reaſon. Of admiration, which is one cf them, be. 
ing the only product, either of ignorance, or uncommon know- 
ledge, he had more, and leſs, than other men, upon the ſame ac- 
count of his knowing more than others; ſo that though he me: 
with many rarities, he admired them not ſo much as others do. 

« He was never ſeen to be tranſported with mirth, or dejected 
with ſadneſs ; always chearful, but rarely merry, at any ſenſible 
rate; ſeldom heard to break a jeſt ; and when he did, he would 
he apt to bluſh at the levity of it: his gravity was natural, with- 
out affectation. 

« His modeſty was viſible in a natural habitual bluſh, which 
was increaſed upon the leaſt occaſion, and oft diſcovered without 
any obſervable cauſe, 

„They that knew no more of him than by the brifcneſs of his 
Writings, ſound themſelves deceived in their expectation, when 
they came in his company, noting the gravity and ſobriety of his 
aſpect and converſation ; fo free from loquacity, or much talka- 
tiveneſs, that he was ſomething dificult to be engaged in any diſ- 
courſe ; though when he was fo, it was always ſingular, and ne- 
ver trite or vulgar, Parſimonibus in nathing but his time, 
whereof he made as much improvement, with as little lols, as any 
man in it: when he had any to ſpare from his drudging pracece, 
he was ſcarce patient of any diverſion {rom his ſtudy; 10 impa- 
tient of ſloth and idleneſs, that he would ſay, he could not do 
nothing, 

dir Thomas underſtood moſt of the Europcan languages, 
Viz, all that are in Hutter's Bible, which he inade uſe of. The 
Latin and Greek he vnderito:d criticaily ; the oriental lan- 

Sages, WHICH never were Vernacular in this part of the woridg 
he thought the uſe of them would not anſwer the time and pou 
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of learning them; yet had ſo great a veneration for the matrix 
of them, viz. the Hebrew, conſecrated to the oracles of Gop, that 
he was not content to be totally ignorant of it ; though very lit- 
tle of his ſcience is to be found in any books of that primitive 
language. And though much is ſaid to be written in the deriva- 
tive idioms of that tongue, eſpecially the Arabic, yet he was ſa- 
ti:ked with the tranſlations, wherein he found nothing admirable, 

« In his religion, he continued in the ſame mind which he had 
declared in his firſt book, written when he was but thirty years 
old, his Religio Medici, wherein he fully aſſented to that of the 
Church of England, preferring it before any in the world, as did 
the learned Grotius. He attended the public ſervice very con- 
ſtantly, when he was not witheld by his practice: never miſſed 
the Sacrament in his pariſh, if he were in town: read the bell 
Engliſh ſermons he could hear of, with liberal applauſe; and 
delighted not in controverſies. In his laſt ſickneſs, wherein he 
continued about a week's time, enduring great pain of the cho- 
lic, beſides a continual fever, with as much patience as hath been 
ſeen in any man, without any pretence of Stoical apathy, animo- 
ſity, or vanity of not being concerned thereat, or ſuftering no im- 
peachment of happineſs. Nihil agis dolor. | 

His patience was founded upon the Chriſtian philoſophy, 
and a ſound faith of Gop's Providence, and a meek and humble 
ſubmiſſion thereunto, which he expreſſed in few words. I viſited 
him near his end, when he had not ſtrength to hear or ſpeak 
mucin. The laſt words which I heard from him, were, beſides 
ſome expreſſions of ccarneſs, that he did freely ſubmit to the will 
of Gop, being without fear. He had oft triumphed over the 
King of Terrors in others, and given many repulſes in the defence 
of patients; but when his ona turn came, he ſubmitted with a 
meek, rational, and religious <curage. 

„He might have made gocd the old ſaying of Dat Galenus 
opes, had he lived in a place that could have afforded it. But his 
indulgence and liberality to his children, eſpecially in their tra- 
vels, t o of his ſons in divers countries, and wo of his daughters 
in France, ſpent him more than a little. He was liberal in his 
houſe entertainments, anc in his charity: he left a comfortable, 
but no great eſtate, bocli to his Lady and children, gained by his 
own induſtry, 

« Such was his ſagacity, and knowledge of all Hiſtory, an- 
tient and modern, ad his obſervations thereupon ſo ſingular, 
that it hath been ſaid by them that knew him beſt, that 1f his 
profeſſion, and place of abode, would have ſuited his ability, he 
would have made aa extravr'inary man for the Privy Council, 
not much inferior to the famous Padre Paulo, the late oracle of 
the Venetian State (J).“ 

Befide* 
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Beſides the tracts which Sir Thomas Browne publiſhed in his 
life-time, he wrote alſo ſeveral other Pieces, which were found in 
his cloſet. Some of them, (ſays Whitefoot) deſigned for the 
preſs, were often tranſcribed and corrected by his own hand, after 
the faſhion of great and curious Writers.” Of theſe two col- 
lections have been publiſhed ; one by Dr. Tenniſcn, the other in 
1722 by a nameleſs Editor. The firſt collection contains, 1. Ob- 
ſervations upon ſeveral plants mentioned in Scripture, 2. Of gar- 
lands, and coronary or garland plants. 3. Of the fiſhes catched : 
by our Saviour with his Diſciples after the R urrection. 4. An 
anſwer to certain queries relating to fiſhes, birds, and inſects. 5, 
Of hawks and falconry, antient and modern. 6. Of cymbals and 
other muſical inſtruments. 7. Of ropalic or gradu4l verſes. 8. Of 
languages, particularly the Saxon. g. Of artificial hills, mounts, 
and burrows, in many places of England. 10. Of Troas, what 
place is meant by that name. Alſo the ſituation of Sodom, Go- 
morrah, and Zeboim. 11. Of the anſwers of the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphos to Crœſus. 12. A prophecy concerning the 
future ſtate of ſeveral nations. 13. Muſæum Clauſum, containing 
ſome books, antiquities, pictures, and rarities of ſeveral kinds, 
ſcarce or never ſeen by any man now living. Theſe, with the 
other treatiſes publiſhed in our Author's life-time, were printed 
in one Volume, Folio, at London, in 1685. 

The other collection of his poſthumous Pieces, publiſhed in 
Octavo, at London, in 1722, contains, Repertorium; or ſome 
account of the tombs and monuments in the cathedral of Nor- 
wich; anſwers to Sir William Dugdale's enquires about the 
fens; a letter concerning Ireland; another relating to urns 
newly diſcovered ; ſome ſhort ſtrictures on different ſubjects; and 
a letter to a friend on the death of his intimate friend, The laſt 
mentioned Piece had been publiſhed ſingly by the Author's ſon, 
in 1690. In 1716, was publiſhed, in 12mo. a treatiſe written 
by our Author, intitled. Chriftian Morals” printed from an 
original and correct manuſcript of Sir Thomas Prowne's, by the 
care of Dr. John Jefferv, Archdeacon of Norwich. The third 
Edition of this was publiſhed in 1761, with explanatory notes, 
and a Life of the Author, written by the celebrated Dr. Johnſon ; 
to which we have been greatly indebted in our account of this 
learned Phyſician. To this enumeration of whoſe Works it 
may be added, that there is inſe:ted, in the Biographia Britar- 
nica, a letter containing inſlructions for the ſtudy ef phyſic; in 
which, among other medical Works, he ſtrongly recommends a 
diligent peruſal of Dr. Harvey's treatiſe on the circulation ot the 
_ * which diicovery (ſays he) I prefer to that of Colum- 

bus.“ 

Sir Thomas Prowre left behind him a fon, and three daugh- 
ters, His fon, EDW ARO BRowwe, who became an eminent Fuy- 
lician, was born about the ycar 1642. He was iniiructed in 
grammar learning at the ſchoclef Norwich; and, in 1605, took 
Vol. V. Go 2 E. the 
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the degree of Bachelor of phyſic at Cambridge. Removing af. 
terwards to Merton-College, Oxford, he was admitted there to 
the ſame degree in 1666, and the next year was created Doctor. 
In 1668, he viſited part of Germany, and in the year following 
made a wider excurfion into Auſtria, Hungary, and Theſſaly, 
where the Grand Seignior then kept his Court at Larifla, He 
afterwards paſſed through Italy. Upon his return, he practiſed 
phyſic in London; was made Phyſician firſt to Charles II. and 
afterwards to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital. He was firſt Cenſor, 
then Elect, and Treaſurer of the College of Phyſicians ; of 
which, in 1705, he was choſen Prefident, and held this office till 
his death, which happened on the 27th of Auguſt, 1708, in the 
66th year of his age, after a very ſhort illneſs, at his ſeat at 
Northfleet, near Greenhithe in Kent. 


Dr. Browne was a very learned man, and an able Phyſician : 
he wrote an excellent Latin ſtile, was a critic in Greek, and un- 
derſtood Hebrew. He was alſo a maſter of the High Dutch, 
French, and Italian languages. King Charles II. honoured him 
with this penegyric, that“ he was as learned as any of the Col- 
lege, and as well bred as any of the Court.” He publiſhed 
an account of his travels in two Volumes, which has been much 
commended, and particularly for its ſcrupulous and exa veracity, 
He alſo joined his name, to thoſe of ſeveral other eminent men, 
in a tranſlation of Plutarch's Lives, 
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ligent and exemplary manner. 


The Life of Dr. HENRY HammonD. 

ENRY HAMMOND was born at Chertſey in Sur- 

rey, on the 18th of Auguſt, 1605. He was the youngeſt 

ſon of Dr. John Hammond, Phyſician to Henry, Prince 

of Wales, who was his godfather, and gave him his 

own name. Dr. Fell obſerves, that he was particularly diſtin- 

guiſhed in his youth for che ſweetneſs of his carriage; and that it 

was obſerved, that he was never engaged, upon any occaſion, 

% into fights or quarrels; as alſo, that at times allowed for 

« play, he would ſteal from his fellows into places of privacy, 

« there to ſay his prayers : omens of his future pacific temper, 
«© and eminent devotion ().“ 

He was educated in grammar learning at Eaton ſchool, where 
he gave early indications of genius. At thirteen years of. age he 
was fit for the Univerſity, and was accordingly, in 1618, ſent to 
Magdalen College in Oxford ; of which, after taking his de- 


grees in a regular way, he was elected Fellow in july, 1625. 


Having applied himſelf with great diligence to the ſtudy of Di- 
vinity, he entered into Holy Orders in the year 1629, and ſoon 
after took the degree of Bachelor in Divinity. 

During the whole time of his continuance at the Univerſity, 
he generally ſpent thirteen hours of the day in ſtudy : by which 
aſiduity, beſides going through an exact courſe of philoſophy, he 
read over almoſt all the claſſic Authors; and upon the more con- 
üderable wrote, as he paſſed, Scholia and critical emendations, 
and drew up indexes for his own private ule at the beginning and 
end of each book (2). 

Ia 1633, Dr. Frewen, then Preſident of his College, and one of 
the King's Chaplains, and afterwards Archbiſhop of York, gave 
Mr. Hammond the honour to ſupply one of his courſes at the 
Court ; where the Earl of Leiceſter happening to be an auditor, 
he was ſo exceedingly pleaſed with our Author's ſermon on this 
occahon, that the Rectory of Penſhurſt being at that time void, 
and in his gift, he immediately offered him the Preſentation : 
which being accepted by Mr. Hammond, ke quitred the Univer- 
ſity, and repairing to his Living, applied himſelf there to the 
diſcharge of the duties of his miniſterial function, in a very di- 
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In 1639, he took the degree of Doctor in Divinity: in 1640, 
he was choſen one of the Members of the Convocation ; and, in 
1643, he was made Archdeacon of Chicheſter by the unſolicited 
favour of Dr. Brian Duppa, then Biſhop of Chicheſter, and af. 
terwards of Wincheſter. 'The ſame year alſo he was named one 
of the Aſſembly of Divines, but never fat am .zft them. 

At the beginning of the civil war, he continued undiſturbed 
at his Living, till the middle of July, 1643 ; but a fruitleſs at- 
tempt being about that time made in favour of the King at 
Tunbridge, which he was ſuppoſed to have promoted, and a re- 
ward of one hundred pounds being ſoon after promiſed to the 
perſon that ſhould produce him, he was forced to retire privily 
and in diſguiſe to Oxford : where, having procured an apart- 
ment in his own College, he gave himſelf up to ſtady and retire - 
ment, And Dr. Fell intorms us, that he here took no other di- 
„ verſion than what the giving encouragement and inſtruction 
© to inzemous young ſtudents yielded him, (a thing wherein he 
„ pecuiiariy delighted) and the ſatisfaction which he received 
„ from the converſation of learned men; who, beſides the uſual 
ſtore, in great numbers at that time for their ſecurity reſorted 
« thather ().“ 


Among the many eminent perſons with whom Dr, Hammond 


here converſed, he was particularly intimate with Dr. Potter, 
Provoſt of Queen's College, by whofe perſuaſion it was that he 


publiſhed Ris“ Practical Catechiſm,” in 1644. This was a va- 


luable Work, but was much oppoſed by the Calviniſtical Di- 
vines, and eſpecially by Francis Cheynell ( p). Dr. Hammond, 
however, de ended his book; and the ſame year, and the fol- 
lowing, publiſhed ſeveral uſeful Pieces. 

In Becember, 1644, he artended, as Chaplain, the Duke of 
Richmond, and the Farl of Southampton, who were ſent to Lon- 
don to the Parliament by King Charles I. with terms of peace 
and accommodation; and when a treaty was appointed at U:- 
bridge, he appeared there as one of the Divines on the King's 

de; where he managed, much to his honour, a diſpute with 
Richard Vines, one of the Preſbyterian Miniſters ſent by the Par- 
lament, Nevertheleſs, a report was afterwards raiſed upon the 
Doctor, that Mr. Vines “ had utterly filenced him ;” inſomuch, 
that to avoid the force of his adverſary's objection, he was 
obliged to have recourſe to this expedient, namely, ** to ſwear by 
« Gop and the holy Angels, that though at preſent a ſolution 
% did not occur to him, he could anſwer it.” But Dr. Ham- 


mond, being informed of this ſlander, wrote a letter, dated Ja- 


nuary 22, 1655, in his own vindication, wherein he has theſe 
words: * I am both fare, that I never called Gop and his holy 
Angels to witneſs any thing in my life, nor ever ſwore one 
voluntary oath that I know of ; and that I was not, at that 

„% meeting, 


6) Life of Dr. Bammoud, P. 31.32. (56) See P. 151, 133. 
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« meeting, conſcious to myſelf of wanting ability to expreſs 
« my thoughts, or preſſed with any coaſiderable difficulty, or 
« forced by any conſideration, to wave the anſwer of any thing 
«© objected,” 

A few days after this treaty was broken off, a Canonry of 
Chriſt-church in Oxford becoming vacant, the King beſtowed it 
upon Dr. Hammond about March, 1645 ; and the Univerſity 
alſo choſe him their public orator. His Majeſty likewiſe, coming 
to reſide in that city, made him one of his Chaplains in ordinary, 
He continued, however, to proſecute his ſtudies, and to publiſh 
ſeveral learned treatiſes, q 

When Oxford ſurrendered, his attendance as Chaplain was ſu- 
perſeded ; but when the King came into the you of the army, 
he was permitted to attend him again, in his ſeveral confinements 
and removes of Wooburn, Caveſham, Hampton-court, and the 
Iſle of Wight; at which laſt place he continued till Chriſtmas, 
1647 ; the time that all his Majeſty's ſervants were put away 
from him. He then returned again to Oxford, where he was 
choſen Sub-Dean of Chriſt-church ; in which office he continued 
till March 30, 1648, when he was turned out of it by the parlia- 
mentary viſitors. The accuſations laid againſt him were, his re- 
fuſing to ſubmit to the viſitors power; Lis being concerned in 
drawing up the reaſons which were preſented to the Convocation 
againſt the authority of that viſitation ; and his refuſing to pub- 
lI:ſh the viſitors orders for the expulſion of ſeveral of the Mem- 
bers of Chriſt-church. 

Dr. Hammond was not after this immediately commanded to 
quit Oxford, as others in the ſame circumſtances were: but a 
Committee of Parliament voted him and Dr. Sheldon to be pri- 
ſoners in that place, where they continued in reſtraint for about 
ten weeks, During this confinement, he began his excellent 
Paraphraſe and Annotations on the New-Teftament. The 
ground-work of this learned performance, as Dr. Fell informs 
us, was this, Our Author having written in Latin two large 
Volumes of the way of interpreting the New-Teſtament, with 
reference to the cuſtoms of the Jews, and of the firſt Heretics in 
the Chriſtian Church, and of the Heathens, eſpecially in the 
Grecian games, and above all the importance of the Helleniſti- 
cal diale&t, into which he had made the exacteſt ſearch ; he be- 
gan to conſider, that it might be more uſeful to the Englith 
reader, who was to be his immediate care, to write in his own 
language, and ſet every obſervation in its natural order, accord. 
ing to the guidance of the text. And having ſome years before 
collated ſeveral Greek copies of the New Teſtament, and ob- 
terved the variation of our Engliſh verſion from the original, and 
made an entire tranſlation of the whole for his own private uſe, 
he caſt his Work into thai form in which it now appears. 

Our Author was removed from his confinement at Oxford to 
the houle of Sir Philip Warwick, at Clapham in Bedtordihire. 

Ang 
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And the trial of King Charles now drawing on, and Dr. Ham- 
mond being in no other capacity to interpoſe than by writing, he 
drew up an addreſs to the General and Council of Officers, 
which he publiſhed under this title: * To the Right Honourable 
& the Lord Fairfax, and his council of war, the humble addreſs 
« of Henry Hammond.” But this application was without ef. 
fe, and he was greatly afflicted at the death of the King, which 
happened ſoon aſter, 

The rigour of his reſtraint being taken off in the beginning 
of the year 1649, he removed to Weſtwood in Worcelterſhire, 
the feat of Sir John Packington, from whom he received a kind 
invitation; and here ſpent the remainder of his days. In 1651, 
when King Charles II. came into thoſe parts, Dr. Hammond 
waited upon him, and rcceived a letter from his own hand, in- 
tend ed to ſatisfy his Majeſty's ſubjeRs of his adherence to the reli- 
gion of the Church of England. He continued to proſecute 
his ſtudics with indefatigable diligence, but his ſtrength begin- 
ning to fail him about the year 1654, he was ſeized by thoſe four 
tormenting diflempers, each of which has been judged a compe- 
tent trial of human patience, namely, the ſtone, the gout, the 
cholic, and the cramp ; but the ſtone put an end to his life, For 
while King Charles II. was deſigning him for the Biſhopric of 
Worceſter, and he was preparing to go to London, whither he 
bad been invited by the moſt eminent Divines, he was ſeized 
with a ſharp fit of the ſtone on the 4th of April, of which he 
died on the 25th of the ſame month, in the year 1660. 


Dr. HAMMOND was a very handſome man, well made, and 
of a firong and vigorous conſlitution; of a clear and florid com- 
plexion, his eye remarkably quick and ſprightly, and in his 
countenance there was a mixture of ſweetnets and dignity. He 
poſſeſſed uncommon abilities, and his learning was great and ex- 
tenũre. He had a free, graceful, and commanding eloquence ; 
and King Charles I. faid of him, that“ he was the molt natural 
„% orator he ever heard.” His memory was good as to things, 
but not retentive as to“ the contexture and punRualities of 
„ words ;** fo that he uſed to complain, that it was harder for 
bim“ to get one ſermon by heart, than to pen twenty.” He was 
of a very kind, ſocial, benevolent, and friendly diſpoſition : and 
ke would ſtrongly recommend fincere and diſintereſted friendſhip, 
as one of the greateſt bleſſings of which human nature was ca- 
pable. He was extremely liberal to the poor, and to worthy per- 
ſons in diſtreſs, and he rendered his bounties more valuable by 
his manner of conferring then. To thoſe (ſays Dr. Fell) 
« who were aſſiſted immediately from his hand, he over and above 
« bcliowed the charities of his familiar and hearty Kindneſs : in 
the expreſſiveneſs of which he was not only aſſiſted by his habi- 
tual humility, or poſitive opinion, upon which he was uſed to 
fay, that“ *twas a molt unreaſonable and unchriſtian * ta 
« qgetoIite 
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« deſpiſe any one for his poverty; but much more by the plea- 
© ſure and tranſport which the very act of giving transfuſed into 
him: which whoſoever noted, ſtood in need of no other proof 
« of the truth of his uſual afirmation, that ** *twas one of the 
«« oreateſt ſenſualities in the world to give.” The ſame Writer 
alſo ſays, in another place, that * Miſery and want, wherever 
Dr. Hammond met with them, ſufficiently endeared the object. 
His alms was as exuberant as his love; and in calamities, to the 
« exigence he never was a ſtranger, whatever he might be to the 
man that ſuffered.” 

He was exceedingly temperate, his diet was of the plaineſt 
kind, and he ſcarce ever taſted of any ſauces, When he was in 
full health, he ſeldom eat or drank more than once in twenty-four 
hours, and ſome fruit towards night; and beſides his uſual abſte- 
miouſneſs, he frequently practiſed faſting. He alſo allowed him- 
ſelf but a very moderate proportion of ſleep; midnight was the 
uſual time of his going to reit, and four or five, ſeldom ſo late as 
fix, the hour of his riſing. He was very patient of cold, fatigue, 
or any kind of hardſhips : for the greateſt part of his lite, in the 
ſevereſt weather, he made no other ule of a fire, than to lock upon 
it at a diſtance. 

No man could be more diſtinguiſhed by conſtant and unceaſing 
induſtry and application than Dr. Hammond. He not only 
avoided, but had a thorough averſion to idleneſs, and ſcarcely re- 
commended any thing more ſtrongly to thoſe about him, than 
« to be always furniſhed with ſomewhat to do.” This he pro- 

oſed as the beſt expedient both for innocence and pleaſure, ſay- 
ing, that“ no burthen was more heavy, or temptation more dan- 
«« gerous, than to have time lie on one's hand.” Beſides thoſe 
portions of time which the neceſſities of nature, and of civil liſe, 
extorted from him, there was not a minute of the day which he 
left vacant, When he walked abroad, which he did not ſo much 
to recreate himſelf, as to conform to the preſcriptions of his phy- 
ſician, he never failed to take a book with him, and read all the 
while, And in his chamber alſo he had one lay conſtantly open, 
cut of which his ſervant read to him while he was drefiag and un- 
dreſſing. Next to downright idlcneſs, he diſliked flow and dila- 
tory undertakings, thinking it a great folly to ſpend that time in 
gazing upon buiineſs, which ſhould have ſerved for the doing of 
it. In his own practice he never conſidered longer than till he 
could diſcern whether the thing propoſed was fit or not: when 
that was ſeen, he immediately ſet to work. When he had per- 
fected one buſineſs, he could not endure to have his thoughts lie 
fallow, but was preſently contulting what was next to be tet 
about, 

His piety was great and ſervent, and he ſpent much of his 
ume in ſecret devotion. He was a diligent, rational, and clo- 
quent preacher, His method with reſpect to his ſermons, and 
which he recommended to his friends, was the follow ing: ater 
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every ſermon to reſolve upon the enſuing ſubject; that being 
done, to purſue the courſe of ſtudy which he was then in hand 
with, reſerving the cloſe of the week for the proviſion for the next 
Lord's day. Whereby not only a conftant progreſs was made in 
ſcience, but materials unawares were gained unto the immediate 
future Work: for, he ſaid, let the ſubjects treated of be never ſo 
diſtant, ſomewhat would infallibly fall in conducive to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe (4). 
Dr. Hammond was exceedingly active in his endeavours to 
romote the intereſts of religion and righteouſneſs among man- 
kind in general, and was particularly ſolicitous to excite and en- 
courage pious and virtuous diſpotitions in youth. Though 
(ſays Dr. Fell) to advance the ſpiritual concerns of all that could 
in any kind become receptive of the good he meantthem, was his 
unlimited deſignment and endeavour, yet to nouriſh and advance 
the early virtue of young perſons was his more choſen ſtudy : 
when he ſaw ſuch a one, he would contrive and ſeek ont ways to 
inſinuate and endear himſelf, lay hold of every opportunity to 
repreſent the beauty, pleaſure, and advantage ot a pious life ; 
and on the other fide to expreſs the toil, the danger, and the miſ- 
chief, of brutal ſenſuality, Withal he would be fill performing 
courteſies, thereby to oblige from very gratitude to him, obedi- 
ence and duty unto GOD ().“ 

Among the other evidences which Hammond gave of his bene- 
volence, Dr. Fell informs us, that not only the alms of giving, in 
which he was very liberal, but“ the alms of lending had an emi- 
nent place in the practice, as well as judgment of the Doctor. 
When he ſaw a man honeſt and induſtrious, he would truſt him 
with a ſum, and let him pay it again at ſuch times and in ſuch 
proportions as he found himſelf able: withal, when he did fo, he 
would add his counſel too, examine the perſon's condition, and 
contrive with him how the preſent ſum might be moſt advantage- 
ouſly diſpoſed ; ſtill clofing the diſcourſe with prayer for GOD's 
bleſſing, and after that diſmiſſing him with infinite affability aud 
kindneſs, In which performance, as he was exuberant to all, to moi! 
eſpecially to ſuch as were of an inferior degree; giving this for a 
rule to thoſe of his friends that were of eſtate and quality, to 
«« treat their poor neighbours with ſuch a chearfulneſs, that they 
« may be glad to have met with them.” And as upon the 
grounds of his moſt genteel and obliging humanity, he never 
iuffered any body to wait that came to ſpeak with him, though 
upon a mere viſit, but broke off his beloved fludies, upon whici 


his attention was ſo great, that he extremely grudged to be inte- 


rupted by any bodily concernment of his own, and ſo would 
often intermit his preſcribed walks and ſuppers in purſuance ot 
it; fo, with a more exceeding alacrity he came down, when it 
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(2) Tell, P. 12. „ Life of Hammond. P. 174, 173. 
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was told him that a poor body would ſpeak with him. Such of 
all others he loved not to delay (c).“ 

Biſhop Burnet ſays of Dr. Hammond, that * his death was an 
unſpeakable loſs to the church : for as he was a man of great 
learning, and of molt eminent merit, he having been the perſon 
that during the bad times had maintained the cauſe of the church 
in a very ſingular manner; ſo he was a very moderate man in his 
temper, though with a high principle, and would probably have 
fallen into healing counſels. He was alſo much ſet on reforming 
abuſes, and for raiſing in the Clergy a due ſenſe of the obliga- 
tions they lay under.” 

Dr. Hammond publiſhed a great number of Pieces in his life- 
time, which, with many poſthumous Pieces, were collected toge- 
ther by his amanuenſis, the learned Mr. William Fulman, and 
publiſhed in four Volumes, Folio, in 1684. The chief of 
our Author's Works were the following: 

I. A Paraphraſe and Annotations on the New Teſtament. 
This was firſt publiſhed in 16533 and three years after Dr. Ham- 
mond publiſhed, in 8vo. a Review of it, with ſome additions and 
alterations. In 1698, the very learned John Le Clerc publiſhed 
a Latin tranſlation of our Author's Paraphraſe and Annotations, 
in which he intermixed many of his own obſervations, 

II. A Paraphraſe and Annotations on the Book of Pſalms, 
Lond. 1659. Folio. 

III. A Paraphraſe and Annotations on the ten firſt chapters of 
the Proverbs. Lond. 1683. Folio. 

IV. A Treatiſe of Idolatry. Oxford, 1646. 4to. 

V. A Practical Catechiſm. Oxford, 4to. 1044. and 1645, in 
12zmo. &c. 

VI. A Treatiſe of the Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion. Lond. 1650. 12mo, ſince printed at the end of the Practi- 
cal Catechiſm. 

VII. A Defence of the learned Hugo Grotius. Lond. 1655. 

to. 
2 A ſecond Defence of the learned Hugo Grotius. Lond. 
1655, 4to. 

IX, A Continuation of the Defence of Hugo Grotius, in an 
Anſwer to the Review of his Annotations on the New Teſtament. 
Lond. 1657. 4to. 

X. A Treatiſe of Schiſm; or, a Defence of the Church of 
England, againſt the exceptions of the Romaniſts, Lond. 165 30 
I2mo, 

XI. A Diſcourſe of Hereſy, in Defence of our Church againſt 
the Romaniſt. Lond. 1656. 8vo. | 

XII. Of Fundamentals in a notion referring to practice. Lond. 
1654. 4to. 

Vol. V. 6. 2 F XIII. The 


(c) Life of Dr, Hammond, P. 139: 
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XIII. The baptiſing of Infants reviewed and defended from 
the exceptions of Mr. 'Tombes. Lond. 165 5. 4to. 

XIV. A pacific Diſcourſe of GOD's grace and decrees ; in a 
letter of full accordance written to the Reverend and moſt 
learned Dr. Sanderſon. To which are annexed, extracts of three 
letters concerning GOD's Preſcience reconciled with liberty and 
contingency. 

XV. Thirty-one Sermons. Lond. 1664. Folio. 

XVI. An Accordance of St. Paul with St. James in the great 
point of faith and works. Oxford, 1665. 8vo. 

XVII. A Letter of Reſolution to fix queries of preſent uſe in 
the Church of England, viz. 1. Of the way of reſolving contro- 
verſies, which are not clearly ſtated and reſolved in the Scriptures, 


2 Of marrying the wife's ſiſter. 3. Of polygamy and divorces, 


4. Of the baptiſm of infants. 5. Of impoſition of hands for or- 
dination. 6, Of the obſervation of Chriſtmas-day, and other feſti- 
vals of the church. London, 165 3. 8vo. 


Nineteen of Dr. Hammond's Letters were publiſhed by Mr. 


Fr. Peck, in 1739. 
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DMUND WALLER was ſon to Robert Waller, Eſq; 
of Agmondeſham in Buckinghamſhire, by Anne, ſiſter 
to the celebrated Mr. Hampden, He was born on the 
3d of March, 1605, at Coleſhill ; which, though in the 

pariſh of Agmondeſham, ſtands in Hertfordſhire. He loft his 
father when he was very young, ſo that the care of his education 
devolved upon his mother : he had, however, the advantage of 
being left in very plentiful circumſtances. The Writer of Mr. 
Waller's Life, prefixed to his Works, ſays, „His father had the 
reputation of a wiſe man, and his economy was one of the diſ- 
tinguiſhing marks of his prudence. For though the family of 
Waller in Buckinghamſhire was but a younger branch of the 
Wallers in Kent, yet this gentleman at his death left his ſon, our 
Mr. Waller, an eſtate of 35001. a year; a fortune at that time 
fit fora Nobleman. And, indeed, the antiquity of this family, 
and the ſervices they have rendered their country, deſervedly 
place it among the moſt honourable in England.” The ſame 
Writer informs us, that our Poet was ſent to Eton ſchool ; but 
Mr. Wood tells us, that he was moſtly trained in grammar learn- 
ing under Mr. Dobſon, Miniſter of Great Wycombe in Bucks. 
He was afterwards ſent to King's College in Cambridge ; but his 
ay there could not be very long; for before he was eighteen years 
of age, he was choſen into the third Parliament of King James I. 
and ſerved as Burgeſs for Agmondeſham. 

Mr. Waller began to exerciſe his poetical talents ſo early as the 
year 1623, as appears from a copy of verſes in his Works, 
„upon the danger his Majeſty (being Prince) eſcaped in the 
« road of St. Andero ;” for there Prince Charles had like to 
have been calt away, in returning from Spain that year. It has, 
however, been obſerved, that it was not Waller's wit, or his po- 
etry, that occaſioned him to be firſt publicly known; but it was 
his carrying tue daughter and ſole heireſs of a rich citizen againſt 
a rival, whoſe intereſt was eſpouſed by the Court. 

It is not known at what time he married his firſt Lady; but 
he was a widower before he was five and twenty, when he became 
enamoured of the Lady Dorothy Sydney, daughter to the Earl 
of Leiceſter, and afterwards wife to the Earl of Sunderland, and 
hom he hath immortaliſed under the name of Sachariſſa. But 
this Lady did not favour Mr, Waller's paſſion, though he paid 
£0urt to her in ſuch ſtrains, 


% As mov'd all hearts, but her's he wiſh'd to move.“ 
$8 Our 
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Our Poet's attachment to this Lady, however ſtrong, did not 
prevent him from paying his compliments to another, whom he 
celebrates in his poems under the name of AmoreT, by which 
he is ſaid to have meant the Lady Sophia Murray. When his ad- 
mired Sachariſſa married Lord Spencer, afterwards Earl of Sun- 
derland, Mr, Waller wrote the following letter to his ſiſter, Lady 


Lucy Sydney, 
© Mapans 


* In the common joy at Penſhurſt, I know none to whom com- 
*« plaints may come leis unſeaſonable than to your Ladyſhip ; 
« the loſs of a bedfellow being almoit equal to that of a miftreſs ; 
and therefore you ought at leaf to pardon, if you conſent not 
to the imprecations of the deſerted, which juſt Heaven no 
% doubt will hear. 

* May my Lady Dorothy, if we may yet call her ſo, ſuffer as 
“ much, and have the like paſſion for this young Lord, whom 
„ ſhe has preferred to the reſt of mankind, as others have had 
« for her; and may his love, before the year go about, make 
«© her taſte of the firſt curſe impoſed on woman-kind, the pains 
„ of becoming a mother! 
+ May her firſt-born be none of her own ſex, nor ſo like her, 
but that he may reſemble her Lord as much as herſelf. 
May ſhe, that always affected ſilence and retiredneſs, have 
the houſe filled with the noiſe and number of her children, 
© and hereafter of her grand-children ; and then may ſhe arrive 
sat that great curſe ſo much declined by fair Ladies, old age! 
« May the live to be very old, and yet ſeem young; be told ſo 
& by her glaſs, and have no aches to inform her of the truth; 
« and when ſhe ſhall appear to be mortal, may her Lord not 
« mourn fur her, but go hand in hand with her to that place, 


KA 


* 


© where we are told there is neither marrying nor giving in mar- 


c 


A 


riage ; that being there divorced, we may all have an equal 
intereſt in her again ! My revenge being immortal, I with all 
this may alſo befal their poſterity to the world's end, and at- 
% terwards. 

„% To you, Madam, I wiſh all good things, and that this loſs 
&« may in good time be happily ſupplied with a more conſtant 
«© bedfellow of the other ſex. 

„% Madam, I humbly kiſs your hands, and beg pardon for this 
“ trouble, from 


* 


* 


* 


„ Your Ladyſhip's moſt humble Servant, 
E. WALLER. 


Mr. Waller lived to converſe with the Lady Sunderland when 
ſhe was very old: but his imprecation relating to her glaſs did 
not ſucceed ; for that Lady knew ſhe had the diſeaſe which no- 


thing but death can cure; and in a converſation with Mr, wan 
wa | an 
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and ſome other gentlemen and ladies, at the Lady Wharton's, at 
Woburn, near Beconsſield, ſhe aſked him in raillery, When, 
« Mr. Waller, will you write ſuch fine verſes upon me again ?” 
« Oh! Madam, replied he, when your Ladyſhip is as young 
« apain(d).” 

It was after his firſt marriage, that Mr. Waller began to be 
known at Court, and from that time he was careſſed by all the 
people of quality, who had any reliſh for wit and polite litera- 
| ture; and was one of the famous club, of which the Lord Falk- 
land, Mr. Chillingworth, and other eminent men, were mem— 
: bers. At one of their meetings, they heard a noiſe in the ſtreet, 
4 and were told a ſon of Ben jonſon's was arreſted. They ſent for 
y him; and he proved to be Mr. George Morley, afterwards Bi- 
| ſhop of Winchefter, Mr. Waller liked him ſo well, that he paid 
A the d-bt, which was about 1001. on condition that he would live 
| with him at Beconsfield. Mr. Morley did ſo eight or ten years; 

and was very uſeful to Mr. Waller in improving his taſte, and aſ- 
ſiſting his ſtudies. 

Our Author was returned Burgeſs for Agmondeſham, in the 
Parliament which aſſembled in April, 1640, in which he cenſured 
the arbitrary meaſures of the Court in a very free and ſpirit2d 
manner. He alſo engaged in the oppoſition to the Court in the 
Long Parliament, which met in November following; and was 
choſen to impeach Judge Crawley, for his extrajudicial opinion 
in the affair of Ship-money ; which he did in a very nervous 
and eloquent ſpeech on the 6th of July, 1641. This ſpeech was 
ſo greatly applauded by the public, that twenty thouſand of 
them were fold in one day. 

At the latter end of 1642, he was one of the Commiſſioners 
appointed by the Parliament, to preſent their propoſitions of 
peace to the King at Oxford. But notwithſtanding this, he ſoon 
after engaged in a plot againſt the Parliament, and in favour of 
the King: and it is ſuppoſed by moſt Writers, that he did this 
vecauſe he thought the Parliament acted too violently againſt 
the King Whatever his motives might be, he entered into a 
combination with Tomkins, his brother-in-law, aud one Chal- 
loner, Tomkins's friend, to form a party ſtrong enough to oppoſe 
the means neceſſary to carry on the war againſt the King. 'The 
Earl of Northumberland, Lord Conway, and other Noblemen, 
had fo far encouraged the ſcheme, as to expreſs deſires that expe- 
dients might be found to limit the author ty exerciſed by the 
Commons. This delign had been fo highly improved on by the 
Royal Council, that it aroſe to the taking into the cuſtody of the 
party the King's children; the ſecurin- the principal leaders of 
the two Houſes, viz. the Lords Say and Wharton, Sir Philip Sta- 
picton, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, and Mr. Strode, with the Lord 
Mayor, and Committce of the Militia; to ſeize upon the out- 
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works, forts, magazines, gates, and other places of importance, 
in the city and Tower ; and to let in the King's forces, three 
thouſand of which were to advance from Oxford, ſo ſoon as in- 
telligence was received there that the matter was come to a pro- 
per ripeneſs, Whilſt this affair was in agitation, and liſts were 
forming of ſuch as were conceived to be well- affected to the de- 
ſign, a ſervant of Tomkins, who had over-heard their diſcourſe, 
immediately carried the intelligence ro Mr, Pym : upon which 
Waller, Tomkins, and Challoner, were taken into cuſtody. 

Mr. Waller's courage now began to fail him; ſo that, in hopes 
of ſaving his life, he readily confeſſed every circumitance of the 
plot, without concealing a tittle of any diſcourſe he had ever had 
with the others who were engaged in the conſpiracy, He alſo 
acted with the greateſt art and diſimulation, counterfeiting ſuch 
remorſe of conſcience, that his trial was put off, out of mere 
Chriſtian compaſſion, till he might recover the uſe of his under- 
Ranging. He invited viſits from the ruling Clergy, received 
their exhortations with reverence and humility, made them pre- 
ſents, and pretended to gain from their inſtructions a degree of 
religious liglit and knowledge which he had never before at- 
tained. lu the mean time, his aſſociates, Tomkins and Challo- 
ner, were tried by a court-martial, and put to death. Writers 
of the greateſt note differ in their account of ſome material cir- 
cumftances relative to Mr. Waller. According to Lord Claren- 
don, his ſpec ch before the Houſe of Commons, ſo far prevailed 
with them, that he was not tried by a council of war, which was 
the means of ſaving his life: whereas, according to Whitlocke, 
and others, lie was tried by a council of war, but obtained a re- 
priere from General Eſſex, and was afterwards pardoned. How- 
ever, it is Certain that Mr, Waller was heard before the Houſe of 
Commons, where he made a moſt eloquent and pathetic ſpeech, 
in which he acknowledged his offence with much appearance of 
penĩtence; but at the fame time ſtrongly urged the danger which 
ide Parliament would incur, by ſubjecting their Members to be 
tried at any other tribunal than their own ; and he was afterwards 
permitted to compound for his tranſgreſſion, being ſuffered to 
leave the kingdom, after a year's impriſonment, on paying a fine 

uf ten tioutand pounds, 
Mr. Waller now retired into France, where he lived at Paris in 
a very hoſpitable and elegant manner: and it is ſaid that except 
tbe Lord St. Alban's, who was the Queen of England's Prime 
Miniſter when the kept her Court there, there was no Engliſt 
table but Mr. Waller's: which was fo coſtly to him, that it 
brought tis finances ſomewhat low. He had now married a ſe- 
conQ wne, named Mary, of the family of Breſſe, or Breaux. Du- 
ing his fiay in France, he reſided ſome time at Rouen, where 
his daughter Margaret was born, He was particularly fond of 
this daughter, and ſhe uſcd to ſerve him as his amanuenſis. About 
this time he publiſhed the firſt Edition of his Poems, 
When 
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When Cromwell had aſſumed the Protectorſhip, Mr. Waller, 
who was related to him, made application to him by his friends 
for leave to return home, and which he accordingly obtained. On 
his return home, he was well received by the ProteQtor, who often 
converſed with him very freely; and Mr. Waller uſed to declare, 
that Oliver was well read in the Greek and Roman Hiſtory. In 
1654, he addreſſed a fine Panegyric to the Protector; in which, 
after mentioning his great exploits, he has the following lines: 


Oft have we wonder'd, how you hid in peace, 
A mind proportion'd to ſuch things as theſe; 
How ſuch a ruling ſpir't you cou'd reſtrain, 


And practiſe firſt over yourſelf to reign. 


Your private life did a juſt pattern give 
How fathers, huſbands, pious ſons ſhou'd live ; 
Born to command, your princely virtues ſlept 


Like humble David's, while the flock he kept: 


«© But when your troubled country call'd you forth, 
« Your flaming courage, and your matchleſs worth 
„ Dazling the eyes of all that did pretend, 

« To herce contention gave a proſp'rous end. 


« Still as you riſe, the State, exalted too, 

«« Finds no diſtemper while *tis chang'd by you; 

« Chang'dlike the world's great ſcene, when without noiſe 
The riſing ſun night's vulgar lights deſtroys, 


Had you, ſome ages paſt, this race of glory 
„ Run, with amazement we ſhou'd read your ſtory ; 
« But living virtue, all atchicvements paſt, 
Meets envy ſlill to grapple with at laſt.“ 
Mr. Waller alſo wrote a poem, in 1656, intitled, *« Of a war 
« with Spain, and fight at tea, by General Montague ;*”* which 
was intended to celebrate the glory of the Protector's Govern- 


ment, and to recommend the raiſing of him to the Crown. 
It concludes with the following lines ; 


« With theſe returns victorious Montague, 

4 With laurels in his hand, and half Feru. 

Let the brave Generals divide that bough, 

% Our great Protector hath ſuch wreaths enough. 

* His conqu'ring head has no more room for bays : 
Ihen let it be, as the glad nation prays, 

« Let the rich ore forthwith be melted down, 

« And the State fix'd by making him 2 Crown.“ 


— 
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Mr. Waller alſo paid a fine compliment to the Protector's me- 
mory, in a poem which he wrote on his death, in 1658. How-. 
ever, on the reftoration of King Charles II. our Poct's courtly 
muſe produced a poem which he addrefied to that Monarch, 
« upon his Majeſty's happy return.” It is ſaid, that when he 
preſented this poem to the King, his Majeſty told him, that he 
thought it much inferior to his panepyric on Cromwell. «© $i,” 
replied Mr. Waller, „we Poets never ſucceed ſo well in writing 
4 truth, as in hon,” 

Mr. Waller was always much reſpected and careſſed in the 
Court of King Charles II. and conſidered as one of the reigning 
wits there. That Prince uſed him with great civility, and in his 
diverſions at the Duke of Buckingham's, and other places, gene- 
rally made Mr. Waller one of the party, excuſing to the company 
his not being able to drink; upon which Mr. Savile uſed to ſay, 
« No man in England ſhould keep him company without drink- 
« ing, but Ned Waller,” Our Author obtained from King 
Charles a grant of the Provoſtſhip of Eton College; but this 
grant proved of no effect, it being repreſented to his Majeſly, that 
by the ſtatutes of that College, Lay men were excluded from the 
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carried him into his cloſet, and there aſked him, how he liked 
ſuch a picture? © Sir, (ſays Mr. Waller) my eyes are dim, and [ 
| « know not whoſe it is.” The King anſwered, It is the Prin- 
0 4 ceſs of Orange.“ Ard (ſays Mr. Waller) ſhe is like the 
« greatcſt woman in the world.“ Whom do you call fo ?” 
aſked the King: Queen Elizabeth,” ſaid he. I wonder, 
« Mr. Waller,” replied the King,“ you ſhould think ſo; but 1 
«© muſt confeſs ſhe had a wiſe Council.“ Sir, (ſaid Mr. 
Waller) did you ever know a fool chuſe a wiſe one?“ N 
time after this, as we are told by the Writer of his Life, prefixed 
to his Works, it being known that Mr, Waller intended to marry 
his daughter to Dr. Birch, the King was prevailed with to endea- 
vour to hinder it; and with this view directed a French gentle- 
man of quality to tell him, that © the King wondercd he mould 
et 1;Av® 


Proveſtſhip. 

i Mr. Waller fat in ſeveral Parliaments aſter the reſtoration : in 

1 1661, he was Member for Haſtings in Suſſex, and in 1678 for | 
1 Chipping Wycembe in Buckinghamſhire, He was Member for ; 
11 Saltaſh in Cornwall in the Parliament aſſembled in 1685, in the 
4 reign of James II. (7) He was now very old, but his wit and 
5 abilities ſtill made him the object of admiration, ** Waller 

44 & (fays Burnet) was the delight of the Houſe: and even at eighty 
bi « he ſaid the livelieſt things of any among them.” His facul- | 
*% ties being thus vigorous to the end cf his life, together with his a 
"T1 natural vivacity, made his company agreeable to the latt, King 4 
i | James II. having once ordered the Earl of Sunderland to bring q 
f Mr. Waller to him in the afternoon, when he came, the King 1 
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have any thoughts of marryivg his daughter to a falling 
« Church.” Mr. Waller made anſwer, „Sir, the King does 
me very great honour to take any notice of my domeſtic af- 
fairs ; but I have lived long enough to obſerve, that this fall- 
ing Church has got a trick of riſing again (g).“ f 
Some time before his death he purchaſed a ſmall eſtate, with a 
little houſe upon it, at Coleſhill, his birth-place, to which he 
frequently retired, but did not ſtay long. Being once carried to 
dine there, he ſaid, © he ſhould be glad to die like the ſtag, where 
« he was rouſed.“ But in this his wiſh was not gratiſied. He 
was at Beconsfield, when finding his legs begin to ſwell, he took 
his ſon-in-law, Dr. Birch, with him to Sir Charles Scarborough, 
then at Windſor in attendance, as firſt Phyſician to King James II. 
He told him, that he came to him as an old friend, as well as 
Phyſician, to aſk him what that ſwelling meant. Sir Charles ſaid 
plainly, 4 Why, Sir, your blood will run no longer.” Upon 
which Mr. Waller repeated ſome lines out of Virgil, ſuitable to 
the occafion, on the condition of human life, and received his 
ſentence very compoſedly. The dropiical ſymptom encreafing, 
he ordered Dr. Birch to give him the holy Sacrament, and deſired 
211 his children to join with him. At the ſame time he profeſſed 
his frm belief in Chriſtianity with great earneſtneſs, telling them, 
that when the Duke of Buckingham once talked profanely be- 
ſore King Charles, he told him, My Lord, 1 am a great deal 
older than your Grace, and J believe I have heard more argu- 
ments for Atheiſm than ever your Grace did; but I have lived 
long enough to ſee there is nothing in them, and ſo I hope 
„ your Grace will.” He died on the 21k of October, 1687, 
and was interred with his anceſtors in the church-yard at Be- 
consfield, where an handſome monument was erected to his me- 
mory. He left ſeveral children, and bequeathed his eftate (which 
he had already greatly reduced) to his ſecond fon Edmund; his 
eldeſt, Benjamin, being ſo far from inheriting his father's wit, that 
he even wanted common ſenſe, Edmund was eſteemed a man of 
good underſtanding, and was ſeveral times choſen a Member of 
the Houſe of Commons ; but 1a the latter part of his life he 
turned Quaker. His fourth ſon, Dr. Stephen Waller, was a fa- 


mous Civilian, and one of the Commiſtuners appointed for the 
union of the two kingdoms, 


Wr. WALLER is juſtly conſidered as one of the greateſt refiners 
of the Engliſh language and verification. The anonymous Writer 
of the Pretice to the ſecond part of his poems, printed in the 
year 1690, ſays, * Mr, Waller's is a name that carries every 
thing in it, either great or graceſul in poetry. He was in- 
** deed the parent of Engliſh verſe, and the firk who ſhewcd us 
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e our tongue had beauty and numbers in it. Our language 
& owes more to him, than the French does to Cardinal Richelieu 
« and the whole academy. The tongue came into his hands 
like a rough diamond: he poliſhed it firſt; and to that degree, 
de that all artiſts fince him have admired the workmanſhip, with- 
« out pretending to mend it.“ ; 

Mr. ——j obſerves, that Rhime has all the advantage of 
% proſe beſides its own, but the excellence and dignity of it 
« were never fully known till Mr. Waller taught it. He firit 
« made writing an eaſy art, firſt ſhewed us to conclude the ſenſe 
% moſt commonly in diſlichs, which in the verſe of thoſe before 
& him runs on for ſo many lines together, that the reader is out 
4 of breath to overtake it. This ſweetneſs of Mr, Waller's 
4% lyric poetry was afterwards followed in the epic by Sir John 
& Denham in his Cooper's Hill.” 

The Writer of his Life, prefixed to his Works, ſays, “ Our 
« Author is moſt properly ranked amongſt the Lyric Writers ; 
« and he is the beſt in that kind of the Engliſh, and perhaps of 
&« themoderns. Tis not to be doubted but he was a lover and 
« an imitator of Anacreon, and had alſo a veneration for Catul- 
& Jus, of whoſe two different manners he has formed one, which 
6 is as gall-nt as that of Catullus, and as «aſy as that of Ana- 
« creon : for in an hundred places one may ſee he follows the 
„ antients, though never ſervilely.” ----- That Mr. Waller 
« imitated Anacreon, will appear to any one who knows that 
„ manner: but the happincis of our Author's imitation of Ana- 
« creon will beſt be ſcen in his poems to Amoret and Phillis ; 
«« eſpecially the following: 


* Phillis, why ſhou'd we delay 

«« Pleaſures ſhorter than che day? 

„ Cou'd we, (which we never can) 

4 Stretch cur lives beyond their ſpan; 
« Beauty like a ſhadow flies, 

And our ycuth before us dies. 
Or wou'd youth and beauty ſtay, 

* Love hath wings, and wi:l away. 

& Love hath ſwifter wings than time; 
Change iu love to Heuv'n does climb; 
Gods that never change their ſtate, 
Vary oft their love and hate. 

« Phillis, to this truth we owe 

« All tie love betwixt us two. 

Let no: you and J enquire, 

What has been our pail dejire : 
On what ſhepherds you have ſmil'd, 
Or M hat nymphs I have beguil'd; 
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The Life of Edmund WALLER, 295 


« Leave it to the planets too, 

« What we ſhall hereafter do ; 

«« For the joys we now may prove, 
« Take advice of preſent love.“ 


The beſt Edition of Mr. Waller's Works is that publiſhed in 


1730, 4to. with notes and obſervations by Mr. Elijah Fenton. 
Mr, Fenton's Edition has ſince been printed in ſmall 8vo. 


The Life of BursrRODE WHITLOCKE, 
Lord Commiſſioner of the Great Seal. 


ULSTRODE WHITLOCKE was the ſon of Sir 
James Whitlocke, one of the Judges of the court of 
King's Bench (5). He was born on the 6th of Au- 
guit, 1605, in Fleet-ſtreet, London, at the houſe of Sir 
George Crooke, Serjeant at law, his mother's uncle ; and edu- 
cated in grammar learning at Merchant Taylor's ſchool. From 
thence he was removed, in 1620, to St. John's College in Oxford, 
of which Dr, Laud, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
then Preſident ; who having a friendſhip for his father, ſhewed 
our young ſtudent particular kindneſs. And Mr. Whatlocke af- 
terwards thewed a grateful ſenſe of this, in refuſing, when that 
Prelate was brought to a trial for his life, to be one of the Com- 
miſhoners appointed to draw up a charge againſt him, He left 
the Univerſity before he had — a degtee, and went to the 
Middle "Temple z where, by the aſſiſtance of his father, he be- 
came eminent for bis ſkill in the common law, as well as in other 
ſtudies. tHe was one of the chief managers of the Royal maſque, 
which was exhibited by the Inns of Court in February, 1633, be- 
fore King Charles I. and his Queen, aud their Court, at White— 
hall. 
In 1640, Mr. Whitlocke was choſen a Burgeſs for Marlow in 


Bucks, in the Long Parliament; and he was appointed Chairman 
of 


() Sir James WurtTrtocky was tongue ; and as an evidence of this 
born in London in the year 1570, He we are told, that when he was fitting 
was educated at Merchant Tay lor's Judge of allize at Oxford, ſome fo- 
{chool, and was removed trom thence reiguers, perſons of quality, came into 
to St. John's College in Oxford, where the court, con purpole to lee the me- 
he took the degree of Bachelor of thods of proceeding in our courts of 
laws in 1394. Re afterwards ſettled juitice ; whereupon Judge Whitlocke 
in the Middle Temple; in 1620, he readily repeated the heads of his 
was choſen Member of Parlament charge to the Grand Jury in good and 
for Woodltock ; the ſame year he elegant Latin, and thereby informed 
was made a Scrjcant, and knighted ; the {trangers, and the ſcholars tncre 
he was allo apported chief Jullicc preſent, of the ability of the Judges, 
of Cheiter, and in 1624 one of the and the courſe of our proceedings in 
Juſtices of the court of King's Bench. matters of law and juſtice. He was 
He i: ſaid not to have been excelled likcwiſe {killed in the Greek and the 
by any cf his profeſlion in the know- Hebrew languages, well read in H1l- 
ledge of the common law, He was tory, and much converſant in the 
allo a great majier of the Laun ſtudy of Antiquiucs and Heraldry, 
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of the Committee for drawing up the charge againſt the Earl of 
Strafford, and one of the managers againſt him at his trial. All 
the papers relative to the proceedings againf the Earl were deli- 
vered into Mr. Whitlocke's cuſtody; but a very material one 
happening to be miſſing, which had been previouſly conveyed 
away in a private manner, this brought a ſuſpicion of treachery 
upon Mr. Whitlocke, though he was ſufficiently cleared after- 
wards, when that paper was found in the King's cabinet at the 
battle of Naſeby, and it was evident that it had been conveyed 
away by Lord Digby. | 

In the courſe of the debates in the Houſe of Commons, whe- 

ther the power of the militia was in the Kang, or in the Parlia- 
ment, Mr, Whitlocke made a ſpeech, in which he gave it as his 
opinion, that the power of the militia was not ſolely either in the 
King, or in the Parliament, but in both conjointly, Being of a 
moderate temper, though a friend to liberty and the conſtitution, 
when it was debated in the Houſe, whether an army ſhould not be 
raiſed for the defence of the Parliament, he repreſented in a very 
ſtrong manner the miſeries of a civil war. Yet, ſaid he, Iam 
« not for a tame reſignation of our religion, lives, and liberties, 
&« jnto the hands of our adverſaries, who ſeek to devour us Nor 
« do I think it inconſiſtent with your great wiſdom, to prepare 
« for a juſt and neceſſary defence of them.“ But he recom- 
mended it to them to conſider, wh-ther it was not too ſoon to 
take up arms; and adviſed them to try if means might not be 
found to accommodate matters with the King, before they pro- 
ceeded to extremities. 

A civil war being at length actually commenced, Mr. Whit- 
locke adhered cloſely to the Parliament party, and accepted of 
the office of Deputy-Lieutenant of the counties of Bucks and 
Oxford, in 1642. And having a gallant company of horſe of 
his neighbours under his command, he diſperſed the Commiſ- 
ſioners of array at Warlington ; then marching to Oxford, it was 
propoſed to fortify that city, and appoint Mr. Whitlocke Gover- 
nor of it: but this was prevented by Lord Say, for which that 
Nobleman was much ceaſured by the Parliament party. 

Mr. Whitlocke alſo appeared among thoſe forces that oppoſed 
the King at Brentford ; and his ſiding ſo opeuly with the Parlia- 
mentariaus, occaſioned his feat at Fawley-court to be rifled and 
plundered by a party of Royaliſts. In January, 1643, he was 
appointed one of the Commiſſioners to treat of peace with the 
King at Oxford; and he laboured much to bring about an ac- 
commodation between his Majeſty and the Parliament. He was 
one of the lay gentlemen appointed to fit in the aſſembly of Di- 
vines; and there, as well 2s in the Houſe of Commons, he op- 
poled the delion of thoſe who were for having the divine right of 
Prelbytery folemaly aſſerted. In his ſpeech before the aſſembly 

on this occaſion, he took notice of the il! uſe which had bee 
made by the Papiſts of the word Church, and other terms of the 
like 
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like kind. © They uſed, indeed, (ſaid he) many canting ex- 
« pre ſnions, as Eccleſiaſtical and Lay, Spiritual and Temporal, 
& Church and State, and the like; and all were to make a diſ- 
© tinction between themſelves and other men, that they might be 
«© accounted more holy; and, as a diftin& nation in the midſt of 
% a nation, to bring more reverence and privilege, and mone to 
„ them, than otherwiſe they could obtain. Some would ſay of 
« the Puritans, that they uſed a kind of canting language, to 
« bring them into the more ſcorn. I am ſure the imputation is 
more juſt upon the Popiſh Clergy ; who by this canting would 
% exclude all others but themſelves to be of the Church of 
4 Cyxisr, and exalt themſelves above their brethren, Whereas, 
« doubtleis, every one, though never ſo much (as they term him) 
« 2 Layman, is as much a member of the church, if he be a be- 
« liever, as they that wear cowls or hoods, or canonical coats or 
« tippets,” As to aſlerting the divine right of Preſbytery, he 
ſaid, ** If you ſhall think fit at this time to forbear your judg- 
«« ments in this point, the truth nevertheleſs wil! continue the 
« ſane, and not be wronged thereby. If this Government be 
© not jure divino, no opinion of any Council can make it to be 
4 hat it is not; ard if it be jure divino, it continues ſo fill, 
« although you d not declare it to be ſo. I therefore humbly 
& ſubmit it to your grave judgments, whether it be not better at 
& this time, when C:ijputes upon ſuch ſubjects as theſe are too apt 
& to be ratied, to avoid giving occaſion for them, which will but 
« retard that ſettlement of Government that is deſired { z ).”? 

In 1644, he was conſiituted Lieutenant-Governor of Windſor 
caſtle; and the fame year he was again appointed one of the 
Comm2li.oners for peace at Oxford, The King on this occaſion 
ſeemed to expreſs much eſteem for Mr. Whitlocke and Mr. Hol- 
les; and waen they were about to come away, the King deſired 


them to ſet down in writing, what they apprehended might be fit 


for him to return in anſwer to the propoſitions that they had 
brought from the Parlian ent, and that which would be the moit 
likely to promete a peace between him and them, They were at 
firſt O chat averſe to this, as being rather inconſiſtent with the 
truſt repoſed in them by the Parliament. But the King preſſing 
them, they at length complied with his requeſt ; and accordingly 
going into a private room, and varying his hand, Mr. Whitlocke 
wrote down what he and Mr. Holles judged to be fit for the ſub- 
ſtance of his Majeſty's anſwer to the propoſals of peace they had 
brought, and left it upon the table of his withdrawing-room. 
But inis affair coming to the knowledge of the Lord Savile, who 
was then with the King at Oxford, bu: afterwards revolted to the 
Parliament, that Nobleman ſent to the Houſe of Commons, on 


the 2d of July, 1645, an accuſation of high treaſon againſt Mr. 
Holles 


(i) See his ſpeech upon this occaſion at length in his Memorzals, P. 9495. 
Edit. 2£82, | 
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Holles and Mr. Whitlocke, on account of that paper. They 
were proſecuted with great eagerneſs, but defended themſelves ſo 
well, that, after a long and ſtrict examination, they were clearly 
acquitted by a vote of the Houte, on the 21ſt of July, of any 
miidemeanour in this buſineis; and left at liberty to proſecute the 
Lord Savile, then a pritoner in the Tower, for the injury he had 
done them in this accuſation. 

About this time Mr. Whitlocke was nominated Attorney of the 
Dutchy of Lancafter ; and in 164; he was made Steward of the 
revenues of Weſtminſter College, and oue of the Commiſtioners 
of the Admiralty. The ſame year he was appointed one of the 
Commiſſioners at the (reaty of Uxbridge, and attended tnete. 

Many of the Preſbyterian Clergy, wio had lately complained, 
and with god reaſon, of the exorbitant power exercifed by the 
Biſhops, having now themlelves gained the afceudant, were deſi- 
rous ot extending their authority ; and accordingly the Aſſembiy 
of Divines petitioned the Houie of Con:mons, chat“ in every 
« Preſbytery, or Preſbyterian congregation, the paltor or rubng 

elders might have the power of excommun:cation, and tie 
power of ſuſpending ſuch as they ſhould judge ignorant or 
« ſcandalous perſons from the Sacrament,” But Whitlocke, 
Selden, and other Members of the Houle of Commons, zeal- ufly 
oppoſed this, having tov much good ſenſe to be willing to eſta- 
blith any ſpecies of eccleſiaſt cal tyranny, under whatever name. 
Mr. Whitlocke, in his ſpeech on this occaſieun, fad, “Ide neſt 
« EXCOMmMunication is tor patio rs, eiders, al veop!e, ta cæcam- 
municate fin out of their own hearts A cCouveriant ns 3 0 
“ ſuſpend themſelves from all works or 19.quicy : this 18 a 

power, which put in execution, in:0upn the aliitance of the 
Spirit of GOD, will preven. all uputes about excommunica- 
tion and ſuſpenſion trom the >accainent.” 
In 1645, the Houſe of Commons er ered, that all the books 
and manulcripts of the Lord-K-eper Littleton (woe eltate had 
been ſequeitered) ſhould be brttowed upon Mr. Vs aitlocke ; and 
the Speaker was directed to iiluc his warrant for that purpoſe, In 
his Memorials, Whitlocke fays, „ he undertook this buſinefs, as 
% he had done others of the like kind, to preſerve thoſe books 

and manuſcripis fr. m being fali, which the {2queltrators 
would have done; but he 1.ved them :o have the preſent uſe 
of them; and retolving, if GOD gwe them an happy ace 


Sp 


commodation, to roitore them o the uwner, or to ſome of his 
family.“ 

Cur Author, on ſeveral occaſions during the civil war, ſhewed 
his regard to the interciis of literature. He prevented the Ring's 
library and collection of medals trom being fold or ehbezzled. 
Being informed (tays e) of a deſigu in ſome to have them 
“ fold and tranſported beyond fea, which I thought would be a 
„ Giſhonour and dataag 


«c 


de to our nation, and to all ſcholars 
therein; and fearing, that in other hands they might be 
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« more ſubjet to embezzling, and being willing to preſerye 
« them for public uſe, I did accept of the trouble of being li- 
« brary-keeper at St. James's, and therein was encouraged and 
« much perſuaded to it by Mr. Selden : who ſwore, that if I did 
« not undertake the charge of them, all thoſe rare monuments 
«© of antiquity, thoſe choice books and manuſcripts, would be 
« loſt ; and there were not the like of them, except only in the 
© Vatican, in any other library in Chriſtendom.“ He was alto 
very ſerviceable in preſerving the Herald's office, and very active 
in promoting the ordinance for {ettling and regulating the ſame, 
Ard whilft General Fairf.x was engaged in the ſiege of Oxford, 
he ſent for Mr. Wlitclocke to come to him into the camp; who ac- 
cording ly went, and being admitted into the council of war, he 
uſed all his intere!t to have honourable terms granted to the be- 
ſieged garriſon, and that the Colleges and librarics ſhould not be 
hurt cr plundered, 

Mr. Whitlocke was one of thoſe who oppoſed in the Houle 0: 
Commons the diſbanding of the Parliament army; and from this 
time he was much courted by Cromwell and his adherents, who 
began to make uſe of his advice ia many points. In September, 
1647, the city of London were very deſircus of having him for 
their Recorder; but this place he declined, as he did alſo the oi- 
fice of Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. He was ſoon after 
appointed one of the Cemmiſſioners of the Great Seal, with a 
ſalary of 10col. a year. He gives us, in his Memorials, a re- 
markable inſtance ©t his own and his fellow Commiſſioners ( 4 ) 
laudable diſpatch in the Chancery buſineſs. He ſays, that in the 
morning of one day they determined thirteen cauſes, and forty 
demurrers in the aticrnoon ; and ſometimes fat from five o'clock 
in the morning till five in the evening. 

Whitlocke was one of the Committee of thirty-eight, who 
were appointed to draw up a Charge againſt King Charles J. 
However, he r.cver attended, but retired into the country, in or- 
der to avoid having ary concern in the King's trial, which was 
contrary to bis jdn ent, as he declazed in the Houſe of Com- 


mons. 
Cn the 8th of Feu ry, 1648-9, Whitlocke was appointed 
one of the three Lord Commiſſioners of the new Great Seal ef 
the Commenwealch of England; and on the 14th of the ſame 
month he was cholen to be ore of the thirty perſons who com- 
poſed the Council of State. A few months after, he was elected 
High Steward of the chy of Oxford. And atout the ſame time 
he was preſent at an cniutanuent given by the city of Londen 
to the Farliament. hie Speaker, with the Houſe of Commons, 
General Fairfax, with the Cficers of the amy, and the Lord 
Preſident and Counci: of State, after the hearing of two ſer- 
mons, 


() The Earl of Kent, Lord Grey of Werke, aud Sir Thomas Widdring- 
u. 
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mons, went to Grocers Hall to dine with the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Common Council, according to their invitation. 
The Speaker ſat firſt, next to him the Lord Mayor, and the Lord 
General next : then the Earl of Pembroke called to Whitlocke to 
fit down, he being the oldeſt Commiſſioner of the Great Seal 
but he deſired the Earl would be pleaſed to fit down firſt, and then 
he would fit by him. What, (ſaid Pembroke aloud) do you 
« think that I will fit down before you ? I have given place 
« heretofore to Biſhop Williams, to my Lord Coventry, and my 
« Lord Littleton : and you have the ſame place that they had; 
„ and as much honour belongs to the place under a Common- 
« wealth, as under a King, and you are a gentleman as well born 
% and bred as any of them; therefore I will not fit down before 
« you,” Upon this Whitlocke ſat down, the Earl next to him, 
and then the Lord Prefident of the Council, and the other Com- 
miſſioners of the Great Seal; and after them Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell, and others Members of Parliament, and of the Coun- 
cil of State. At two tables on each fide of the hall fat other 
Members ; and at a table in the middle of the hall, Major-Ge- 
neral Lambert, and other Officers of the army: the Judges fat in 
a room over the parlour; and the Aldermen, and ſome of the 
Common Council, at another table in the ſame room. The feaſt 
was very ſumptuous ; but they had no other muſic than drums 
and trumpets, and no healths were drank. On this occafion 
— was given to the poor, beſides the overplus of the provi- 
ions. 

The Commiſſioners of the Great Seal being about this time 
much incommoded for want of a convenient dwelling, the At- 
torney-General Prideaux moved the Houſe of Commons, in be- 
half of the Lord Commiſſioners Whitlocke and Liſle, that they 
might have the Duke of Buckingham's houſe, and a leaſe of one 
and twenty years upon it; which was freely granted them by 
the Parliament, On the 12th of June, 1649, Whitlocke made a 
learned ſpeech to the new Judges of the court of Common Pleas, 
who were then ſworn into their offices. In November, the ſame 
year, he oppoſed a motion made in the Houſe of Commons, that 
no Lawyers ſhould be permitted to fit in Parhament ; and in 
1650, he made a very l-arned ſpeech in the Houſe in defence of 
the antiquity and excellency of the laws of England. 

On the gth of September, 1651, the Lord Commiſſioner Whit- 
locke was appointed, with three other Members of Parliament, 
to go out of town to meet Oliver Cromwell, then on his way to 
London, and congratulate him upon his victory at Worceſter. 
Shortly after, Whitlocke was preſent at a meeting at the Speaker's 
houſe, where ſeveral Members of Parliament, and principal Of- 
ficers of the army, were aſſembled by Cromwell's detire, to con- 
luſt about ſettling the affairs of the kingdom (7); and ſoon 

Vol. V. 6. 2 H after 
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after he had a private conference with Cromwell (n), whe 
always treated Whitlocke with reſpect, and ſeemed to pay much 
regard to his advice ; but when he found him but little inclined 
to promote his ambitious views, he contrived, left he ſhould be 
any obſtacle to them, to ſend him out of the way by an honou- 
rable employment, procuring him to be ſent Ambaſſador to 
Chriſtina, Queen of Sweden. 

Whitlocke ſet out from London on this Embaſſy on the 2d of 
November, 1653 ; he embarked at Graveſend on the 5th, and, 
after a dangerous paſſage, arrived at Gottenburgh on the 15th of 
the ſame month. It was a few weeks after his departure, that 
Cromwell aſſumed the ſupreme authority under the title of Lord 
Protector. Whitlocke was received in Sweden with great re- 
ſpet, and he ſupported his character as an Ambaſſador with 
mach dignity, maintaining the honour of the Commonwealth of 
England to the utmoſt. Queen Chriſtina, who ſhewed him 
oreat civilities, entertained him not only with politics, but 
with Philoſophy ; and her Majeſty created him Knight of the 
Order of Amarantha, of which ſhe herſelf was Sovereign, and 
wore as the badge of it a rich jewel tied to a crimſon ribband 
under her left breaſt ; and on account of this Knighthood it was 
that we ſometimes find him ſtiled Sir Bulſtrode Whitlocke. He 
diſplayed in his preſent employment great abilities for negocia- 
tion; and concluded a firm alliance between England and Swe- 
den, about the beginning of May, 1654, before Queen Chriſ- 
tina's reſignation of the Crown. This treaty was allo ratified by 
the new King. Having completed the buſineſs of his Emhaſly, 
he ſet out on his return home, and came to Hamburgh on the 
10th of June; he embarked at Gluckſtadt on the 17th, and af- 
ter a dangerous paſſige, having ſtruck upon a ſand near Var- 
mouth, he arrived in Evgland on the 28th of the ſame month; 
and on the Sth of July he gare the Protector and his Council a 
circumſtantial account of his Embaſly, 

He was {li]I continued in his oftice of firſt Commiſſioner of the 
Great Scal, and alſo appointzd one of the Commiſſioners of the 
Exchequer, with a ſalary of 1ocol. a year, He was alſo Re- 
corder Of Briſtol, At the mectins of the Protector's ſecond 
Parliament, of which Whitlocke was a Member, he carried the 
purſe with the Great Seal before him; and on the 6th of Au- 
guſt, 1654, he made along ſgcech to the Houſe on the ſubject of 
his Embaſſy to the Court ot Sweden (2); for which he not oaly 
received the thanks of the Bouſe, but kad alſo 2000 l. ordered 
him for arrears of the expences of his Embaſly, and as a teſti- 
mony of their tavour and reward of his ſcrvices; the payment 


of 

n) Vid, P. By, go. the Swedes, and of their laws, reli- 
() See this Speech at length, gion, and naval and military ſtrength,) 
(wherein he gives @ curious account in his Memouriais, P. 583---587. Edit. 


not only of his negociation, but of 1682. 
the national character and manncrs of 
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of which, however, was not made good till February, 1657, with 
the addition of 5001. 

After the diſſolution of Cromwell's Little Parliament, he and 
his Council having framed an ordinance for the better regulating 
and limiting the juriſdiction of the High Court of Chancery, 
Whitlocke and Sir Thomas Widdrington made ſhrewd obſerva- 
tions upon its inconveniencies, and declared that the obſervance 
of it would be contrary to their own judgments and conſciences; 
and on the 6th of June, 1655, Whitlocke reſigned the Great 
Seal. In January, 1656, he was choſen Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons pro tempore, upon the indiſpoſition of him who had 
been lately choſen ; and the year following he was ſummoned 
by the Protector to fit in the Other Houſe” by the title of 
Bulſtrode Lord Whitlocke. 

The laſt inſtance of the Protector's favour to him, was his 
ſigning, Auguſt the 21ſt, a warrant for a patent to make him a 
Viſcount ; but Whitlocke declined accepting that honours Af- 
ter the death of Oliver, Richard Cromwell, the new Protector, 
appointed Whitlocke one of the Keepers of the Great Seal, and 
alſo one of the Lords of the Other Houſe, and a Member of the 
Council of State. But Richard's authority being of ſhort dura- 
tion, and Charles II. being ſoon after reſtored, he was no longer 
in any public employment. As he had been ſo much connected 
with the enemies of King Charles, the beit he could expect was 
to be left unmoleſted ; and accordingly he ſpent the remaining 
fifteen years of his life in a peaceable retirement, chiefly at Chil- 
ton-park, in the county of Wilts ; where he died on the 28th of 
3 1675-6, He was twice married, and had a numerous 
iſſue. 


BULSTRODE WHITLOCKE was a man of great learning 
and conſiderable abilities; he was profoundly {killed in the laws, 
and had great knowledge in the ſcience of Government; and 
appears to have been a lover of his country, though the unſettled 
ſtate of public affairs, and his difficult and critical ſituation, 
ſometimes led him to concur in meaſures that he did not entirely 
approve. As a Writer, he is ſuperior in point of candour, mo- 
deration, and impartiality, to any of his cotemporaries who have 
written an account of the tranſactions of thoſe times. The Au- 
thor of the Preface to the firſt Edition of his Memorials, ſays, 
** He not only ſerved the State in ſeveral ſtations, and places of 
the higheſt truſt and importance, both at home and in foreign 
countries, and acquitted himſelf with ſucceſs and reputation 
anſwerable to each reſpective great character; but likewiſe 
converied with books, and made himſelf a large proviſion 
from his ſtudies, and contemplation, like that noble Roman 
Portius Cato, as deſcribed by Nepos, he was Reipublice peri- 
tas, ct Juriſconſultus, et mag nus Imperator, & probabilis Orator, 
et cupidiſſimus literarum. A Stateſman, and learned in the 
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ce laws, a great Commander, an eminent Speaker in Parliament, 
t and an exquiſite Scholar. He was all along ſo much in buſi- 
«« neſs, one would not imagine he ever had leiſure for books; 
« yet who conſiders his ſtudies, might believe he had been al- 
« ways ſhut up with his friend Selden, and the duſt of action 
« never fallen on his gown. His relation to the public was ſuch 
« throughout all the revolutions, that few myſteries of State 
« could be to him any ſecret. Nor was the felicity of his pen 
« leſs conſiderable, than his knowledge of affairs, or did leſs ſer- 
« vice to the cauſe he eſpouſed, So we find the words apt and 
4 proper for the occaſion, the ſtyle clear, eaſy, and without the 
« ſeaſt force or affectation of any kind, as is ſhewn in his 
&« ſpeeches, his narratives, his deſcriptions, and in every place 
c where the ſubje& deſerves the leaſt care or conſideration.” 

In 1682, was publiſhed the firſt Edition of our Author's 
Work, intitled, «© Memorials of the Engliſh affairs: or, an hiſ- 
4 torical account of what paſſed from the beginning of the 
« reign of King Charles the Firſt to King Charles the Second 
* his happy Reſtoration, Containing the public tranſactions 
* civil and military. Together with the private conſultations 
& and ſecrets of the cabinet.” A ſecond Edition, with addi- 
tions, and a better Index, was publiſhed in 1732. | 

Whitlocke was alſo the Author of“ Memorials of the Eng- 
« liſh affairs, from the ſuppoſed expedition of Brute to this iſland 
to the end of the reign of King James I.” Publiſhed from 
his original manuſcript by William Penn, Eſq; and James Wel- 
wood, M. D. Lond, 1713. | 
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HIS eminent dramatic Poet was born at Oxford in the 
year 1605, He was ſon to John Davenant, or D'Ave- 
nant, a ſubſtantial vintner of that city, who kept a 
large inn there, in which Shakeſpeare uſed to lodge in 
his journies between London and Warwickſhire. He received 
the rudiments of grammatical learning from Edward Sylveſter, 
who kept a ſchool in the pariſh of” All Saints, Oxford]; and in*the 
year 1621, when his father was Mayor of that city, he was en- 
tered a member of Lincoln College in that Univerſity. But his 
genius leading him to poetry, he made little progreſs in academi- 
cal learning ; but ſoon leaving the place, he became a page to 
Frances, Dutcheſs of Richmond, and afterwards to Fulke, Lord 
Brooke, who being a Poet himſelf, was much delighted with him. 
But after the tragical death of that Nobleman (e) in 1628, be- 
ing now left without a patron, though not in diſtreſſed circum- 
ſtances, it is ſuppoſed that views 0 profit as well as amuſement 
might induce him to an exertion of his genius, as in the enſuing 
year he produced his firſt play, which was a Tragedy, under the 
title of“ Albovine, King of the Lombards,” which met with 
great ſucceſs (v). 

Mr. Davenant had now acquired ſo much reputation for his 
wit and taſte, that he was careſſed by ſome of the moſt eminent 
men of his time. Mr. Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, the 
Honourable Henry Howard, Sir Henry Blount, and Sir John 
Suckling, were among the number of his friends. Anthony 
Wood informs us, that our Author had the misfortune about this 
time to loſe his noſe ( 4), from the effects of a criminal com- 
merce which he had with a fine black girl in Axe-yard, Weſt- 
miniter ; and we find him rallied on this account by the cotem- 
porary wits, and among the reſt by his friend Suckling, in his 
Seſſion of Poets, in the following lines: 


« Will 


(%) See Vol. IV. P. 83. ſays, „ His mother was a very 
() Yid. Biograph. Britan. New “ beautiful woman, of a good wit 


and Gen, Biog. Dict. and Companion 
le the Play-houſe. 

('g) Before this accident, he is 
id by ſome Writers to have been 
very handſome, Anthony Wood 


© and converſation, in which ſhe was 
« imitated by none of her children 
„ but by this Willam.''——Athen, 
Oxon. Vol. II. Col. 232. Edit. 1691. 
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« Will Davenant aſhamed of a fooliſh miſchance, 
4 That he had got lately travelling in France; 
« Modeſtly hoped the handſomeneſs of's muſe, 
« Might any deformity about him excuſe. 


And, 
« Surely the company had been content, 7 
« Tf they could have found any precedent ; 
« But in all their records, in verſe or in proſe, 
« There was none of a Laureat who wanted a noſe.” 


But Davenant was ſo little diſturbed with their mirth, that he 
himſelf was as merry as any of them; and harboured ſo little 
reſentment againſt the authoreſs of his misfortune, that he af- 
terwards introduced her, in all her ſable beauty, into his Gondi- 
bert. 

He had now publiſhed ſeveral dramatic Pieces; and being pa- 
troniſed by the Earl of Dorſet, the Lord-Treaſurer Weſton, and 
even by the Queen herſelf, he was in the year 1637 promoted to 
the place of Poet-laureat, which was vacant by the death of Ben 
Jonſon, and for which Thomas May ftood as his competitor, 
Frem this time he continued to write new plays, and to have the 
chief direction and management of the Court diverſions, But 
in conſequence of the breaking out of the civil wars, a ſtop was 
put to his progreſs in this employment, In May, 1641, he was 
accuſed by the Parliament of being concerned in a deſign for ſe- 
ducing the army from their adherence to the parliamentary au- 
thority; and a proclamation being iſſued for the apprehending him 
and others engaged in that deſign, he was ſtopped at Feverſham, 


ſent up to London, and put under the cuſtody of the Serjeant at 


Arms; but in July 8 he was bailed, and ſoon after found 
it neceſſary for him to withdraw to France. In this attempt to 
fly, however, he was not more ſucceſsful than in the former, 


reaching no farther than Canterbury before he was again ſeized 
by the Mayor of that city, and obliged to undergo a very ſtrict 
examination. How long he was now detained, is not known ; 
but it is certain that he at length joined Queen Henrietta in 
France, where he ſtaid for ſume time, till her Majeſty ſending 
over a quantity of military flores, for the uſe of the Earl of 
Newcafile's army, Mr. Davenant came over with them, offered 
his ſervice to that Nebleman, who had formerly been his friend 
and patron, and was by him made Lieutenant-General of the 
ordnance, 

In his military capacity he appears to have behaved well ; for 
at the fiege of Glouceſter in September, 1643, he received the 
honour of Kniphthood from the Ning, as an acknowledgment of 
his bravery and ſervices. But on the declining of the King's 
allairs, he retired again to France. Here he embraced the Populi 

religion; 
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religion ; which circumſtance might probably ſo far ingratiate 
him with the Queen, as to induce her to truſt him with the moſt 
important concerns. She ſent him over to the King, as Lord 
Clarendon informs us, to perſuade him to give up the intereſts of 
the Church for his peace and ſecurity ; but the King was fo dif- 
pleaſed at what Davenant offered on this head, that at the cloſe of 
theis conference he uſed him very roughly, and forbad him ever 
to come into his preſence again. 

In 1650, a project having been formed for ſending a ſelect 
number of artificers, particularly weavers, from France to Virgi- 
nia, for the improvement of that Colony, Sir William Dave- 
nant, encouraged to it by Queen Henrietta, undertook the con- 
duct of this expedition, and actually embarked in the proſecu- 
tion of it from one of the ports in Normandy. But the veſſel in 
which he was had ſcarcely got clear of the French coaſt, before 
ſhe fell in with, and was taken by, a ſhip of war belonging to 
the Parliament, who carried her into the Iſle of Wight; where 
Sir William was ſent cloſe priſoner to Cowes caſtle. He was 
not, however, ſo dejected by his misfortunes, but that during his 
confinement here he wrote part of his heroic poem, intitled 
Gondibert, of which he had before written two books. Alfter 
having been ſome time impriſoned in the Iſle of Wight, he was 
removed to the Tower of London, in 1651, in order to take his 
trial before the High Court of Juſtice ; but at the interceſſion of 
Milton, and ſome others, he obtained fo much favour as to have 
no meaſures taken that would affect his life; though we find him 
for two years after a priſoner in the Tower, where he obtained 
ſome indulgence by the favour of the Lord-Keeper Whitlocke, 


upon receiving which, he wrote the following letter to that great 
Lawyer. 


« My Loxo, 


] am in ſuſpence, whether I ſhould preſent my thankfulneſa 
«« to your Lordſhip for my liberty of the Tower, becauſe, When 1 
** conſider how much of your time belongs to the public, I con- 
* ceive, that to make a requeſt to you, and to thank you after. 
« wards for the ſucceſs of it, is to give you no more than a ſuc- 
ceſſion of trouble; unleſs you are reſolved to be continvally 
patient and courteous to afflicted men, and agree in your judg- 
% ment with the late wiſe Cardinal, who was wont to ſay, F be 
% bad net ſpent as much time in civilities as in buſine/s, be bad un- 
** done his Maſter. 

But whaltt I endeavour to excuſe this preſent of thankful. 
% neis, I ſhould rather at%k your pardon for going about to mak 


> 
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i a preſent to you of myſeli, for it may argue me to be incorri- 
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at after ſo many ations, I have yet ſo much ambi- 
ecire to be at liberty, that I may have more oppor- 
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« tunity to obey your Lordſhip's commands, and ſhew the world 
« how much I am, 
« My Lord, 
« Your Lordſhip's moſt 
Tower, Aug. 9, 1652. „ obliged, moſt humble 
« and obedient ſervant, 
« Witt. Davenant,” 


Our Author was ſo happy as to obtain by this letter the favour 
of Whitlocke, who was a man of a humane and generous tem- 
per. And he at length was ſet at liberty entirely ; but his cir- 
cumſtances being now conſiderably reduced, he made a bold ef- 
fort towards improving the ſtate of his finances. Dramatic ex- 
hibitions were diſcountenanced, and had for ſome time paſt been 
ſuppreſſed, by the Parliament and Preſbyterian party: but he 
notwithſtanding thought, that a theatre, if conducted with {kill 
and addreſs, would {till find a ſufficient number of partizans to 
ſupport it ; and accordingly having obtained the countenance of 
the Lord- Commiſſioner Whitlocke, Sir John Maynard, and other 
perſons of rank, he got permiſſion to open a ſort of theatre at 
Rutland Houſe, where he began with a repreſentation which he 
called an Opera ; but when he brought it upon the ſtage, it ap- 
peared quite another thing, It was afterwards printed under the 
following title: “ Firſt Day's Entertainment at Rutland Houſe, 
& by declamation and muſic, after the manner of the antients. 
« Lond. 1656. £vo.” This being an introductory Piece, it de- 
manded all the Author's wit to make it anſwer different inten- 
tions; for firſt it was to be ſo pleaſing as to gain applauſe, and 
next it was to be as remote as poſſible from the appearance of 
a play, that the leſs offence might be taken by thoſe who diſap- 
proved of ſuch exhibitions. It began with muſic, then followed 
a prologue, in which the Author bantered the oddity of his own 
performance. The curtain being drawn up to the ſound of flow 
and ſole mn muſic, there followed a grave declamation by one in a 
gilded roſtrum, who perſonated Diogenes, and whoſe buſineſs was 
to rail at and expoſe public entertainments. Then ſucceeded 
muſic in a lighter flrain; after which a perſon in the character of 
Aritiophaves, the old Greek: comic Poet, anſwered Diogenes, and 
ſhewed the uſe and exccllency of dramatic exhibitions. The 
whole of the entertainment was concluded by a ſong, accompa- 
nicd with muſic, in which the arguments on both ſides were ſuc- 
cinctly and elegantly ſtared, The ſecond part of the entertain- 
ment conſiſted of two lig hter declamations ; the firſt, by a citi- 
zen of Paris, who wittily rallied the follies of London; the 
other, by a citizen of Loudon, who took the ſame liberty with 
Paris and its inhabitants. To this was tacked a ſong, and after 
that came a ſhort epilogus, The muſic, which was very good, 
was compoſed by Dr. Colemin, Captain Cooke, Mr. Heary 
Lawes, and Mr. Georoc Hudion, 
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This entertainment was well received, and there were ſeveral 
other Pieces of the ſame kind which Sir William Davenant in- 
troduced upon this ſtage, and which met with conuderable ſue- 
ceſs. Being thus introduced, he at laſt grew a little holder, and 
not only venturcd to write, but to act ſeveral new play, which 
were allo ſomewh-t in a new taite ; that is, they were more re- 
gplar in their ſtructure, and the language, generally ſpeaking, 
ſmoother, and more correct than the old Tragedies Theſe im- 
provements were in a great meaſure owing to Sir William's Jong 
reſidence in France, which gave him an opportunity of reading 
their beſt Writers, and hearing the ſentiments of their ableſt 
critics, upon dramatic enter: ainments ( r ). 

Upon the commotions which preceded the Reſtoration, and 
particularly upon Sir George Booth's iuſurreftion, Sir William 
Davenant fell into freſh troubles, and underwent another impti- 
ſonment, from which, however, he was quickly releaſed. Im- 
mediately after the Reſtoration, there were two companies of 
players formed, one under the title of the King's Servants, the 
other under that of the Duke's Company, both by patents from 
the Crown; the firſt was granted to Henry Killigrew, Eq; and 
the latter to Si; William Davenant. The King's Company acted 
firſt at the Red Bull, at the upper end of St. ohn's itreet, and 
after a year or o removing from place to place, they eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in Drury-lane. It was ſome time before dir W lijam 
Davenant completed his Comp :ny, into which he took all who 
had formerly played under Mr. Rhodes in the Cock-pit in Drury- 
lane, and amongſt theſe the famous Mr. Betterton, who appeared 
firſt to advantage under the patronage of Sir Willian Davenant, 
He opened the Duke's theatre in Lincoin's-Ian-Fields with his 
own dramatic performance of the ſiege ot Rhodes, the houſe be- 
ing finely decorated, aud the ſtage ſupplied with painted ſcenes, 
which were by him introduced at leait, if not invented, and af- 
forded a great additional beauty to the theatre. 

Sir William Davenant continued at the heal of his Company, 
which he afterwards removed to a ſtill larger and more magnifi- 
cent theatre built in Dorſet-gardens, till the um of his death, 
which happened on the 17th of April, 1668, in the fixty-iourth 
year of his age; and two days afterwards he was interred in 
Weiiminfter-Abbey. On his grave- tone is inſcribed, in imita- 
tion of Ben Jonſon's ſhort epitaph, the following words, 


« O rare Sir WiLLiam DAVERNANT.” 


His private character appears to have been very amiable, and 
he was generally beloved for his wit vivacity, and agreeable 
manners. Mr. Dryden, who knew him well, hath giver. the fol- 
lowing account of his poetical abilities.“ 1 iound him,” ſays 

Vol. V. o. 2 1 he, 


(r) Biograph. Britan, and Cibbez's Lives of the Poets, Vol. II. P. 74-76. 
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he, „ of ſo quick a fancy, that nothing was propoſed to him on 
* which he could not ſuddenly produce a thought, extremely 
„ pleaſant and ſurprizing ; and thoſe firſt thoughts of his, con- 
© trary to the old Latin proverb, were not always the leaſt happy. 
* And, as his fancy was quick, ſo likewiſe were the products of 
*« it remote and new. He borrowed not of any other, and his 
© imaginations were ſuch as could not eaſily enter into any other 
„% man. His corrections were ſober and judicious, and he cor- 
„ rected his own Writings much more ſeverely than thoſe of 
* another man, beſtowing twice the time and labour in poliſhing 
* which he uſed in invention.“ 

Sir William Davenant's heroic poem, intitled GonDiBERT, 
has been highly applauded by ſome Writers, though criticiſed 
with much ſeverity by others; and it certainly has many beau- 
ties, and a great ſhare of merit.----Our Author's dramatic Pieces 
are the following : 1. Albovine, King of the Lombards, a Tra- 
gedy. 2. Britannia Triumphans, a Maſque. 3. The cruel Bro- 
ther, a Tragedy. 4. The Diſtreſſes, a Tragi-Comedy. 5. Enter- 
tainments at Rutland Houſe. 6, The fair Favourite, a Tragi- 
Comedy. 7. The juſt Italian, a Tragi-Comedy. 8, Law againſt 
Lovers, a Tragi-Comedy. 9g. Love and Honour, a Tragi-Co- 
medy. 10. The Man's the Maſter, a Comedy. 11. The Platonic 
Lovers, a Comedy. 12. The Playhouſe to be Lett. 13. The Siege 
of Rhodes, in two parts. 14. The Siege, a Tragi-Comedy. 15. 
The Temple of Love, a Maſque. 16. The Triumphs of the 
Prince D'Amour, a Maſque. 17. The Unfortuaate Lovers, a 
Tragedy, 18, The Wits, a Comedy. ; 
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HIS eminent Antiquarian was the only ſon of John 

Dugdale, a geatleman of Shuſtoke, near Coleſhill, in 

Warwickſhire, where he was born on the 12th of Sep- 

tember, 1605, When he was ten years old he was 
ſent to the free- ſchool at Coventry, where he continued till he was 
fifteen; and then returning home to his father, who had been 
educated in St. John's College, Oxford, and had applied himſelf 
particularly to civil law and Hiftory, was inſtructed by him in 
thoſe branches of literature. In 1623, he married Margery, 
daughter of Mr. Huntbach, of Seawall in Staffordſhire ; and 
boarded with his wife's father, till the death of his own, which 
happened upon the 4th of July, 1624 : ſoon after which he went 
and kept houſe at Fillongley in Warwickſhire, where he had an 
eſtate formerly purchaſed by his father. In * he bought the 
manor of Blythe in Shuſtoke; and, the year following, ſold his 
eſtate at Fillongley, and came to reſide at Blythe-Hall. His in- 
clination leading him to the ſtudy of Hiſtory and Antiquities, he 
was greatly encouraged thereto by Samuel Roper, Eſq; Barriſter 
at law, a Derbyſhire geatleman, and Antiquarian, with whom he 
became acquainted about the year 1615. And having alſo, after 
his ſetthing at Blythe-Hal!, read Mr. William Burton's Deſcrip- 
tion of Leiceſterſhire, and being made known to him, he was by 
that learned gentleman introduced to Sir Simon Archer of Tam- 
worth, Knight, a great lover of antiquities ; who communicated 
to him ſome collections he had made out of ſundry antient Wri- 
tings, and brought him acquainted with Sir Simon Clarke of 
Bro:ne-Court, who likewiſe imparted to him ſome valuable an- 
tient manuſcripts (3). 

In 1638, he accompanied Sir Simon Archer to London, who 
introduced him to Sir Henry Spelman. That eminent Antiqua- 
rian was then near eighty years of age; but he received Mr. 
Dugdale in a very polite and friendly manner; and finding, 


upon diſcourſing with him, that he was well killed in antiquities, 


he offered to recommend him to Thomas Earl of Arundel, then 
. * 2 * . . 5 
Earl Marthal of England, for ſome promotion in the Herald's 
clice. This offer being accepted, and Sir Henry being as good 

242 as 


(+ d. Biograph. Britan. and the Life of Sir William Dugdale, written 
by himſelt, and prefixed to his Hiſt, of St. Paul's cathed ral; and Wood's 


Haiti Oxomentts, Fol. 69g. Vol. II. Edit. 1692. 
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as his word, on the 24th of September, 1638, Mr. Dugdale was 
created a Pu:ſuivant at arms extraordinary, by the name of 
Blanch-Lyon, the King's warrant being obtained for that pur- 
poſe. He was afterwards made Rouge-Croix-Purſuivant in or- 
dinary : by which means, having a lodging in the Herald's of- 
fice, and conve..tent opp rtunities, he ſpeat the year 1640, ana 
part of the year following, in augmenting his collections out of 
the records in the Tower, and ot er places. 

Mr. Dugdale was alto patronized by Sir Chriſtopher Hatton; 
and in the ſummer of he year 1641, through that gentleman's 
encouragement, h employed hi.nſe!lf, in conjunction with one 
Mr. William edgwick, a ſkilful arms-painter, in taking exact 
draughts of all the monuments in Weſtminſter-Abbey, St. Paul's 
cathed ral, and in many other cathedral and parochial churches of 
England; part.cularly thoſe at Peterborough, Ely, Norwich, 
Li con, Newark upon Trent, Beverley, Southwell, Kingſton 
upon Hull, York, Chetter, Litchfield, Warwick, &c. 

in jure, .647, he received orders to attend his Majeſty at 
York, accord ing to the duty of his place, This he accordingly 
di, and continued there tiil about the middle of July, when he 
received the King's command to attend Spencer Eari of North- 
ampton, Lord I teutenant of Warwickſhire, who was then endea- 
veuring to ſecure the chief places in and near that county, and 
to diſperſe the forces ſſembled by the Lord Brooke for the Par- 
liament's ſ-rvice, During his attendance upon that Nobleman, 
he ſum moned the cattle of Banbury, which ſurrendered to his 
Majeity ; but Warwick and Coventry refuſing ſo to do, the per- 
ſons by whom they were held were proclaimed traitors by Mr. 
Dugdale. He attended the King at the battle of Edge- hill, and 
afterwards to Oxford, (where on the firit of November, 1642, he 
was created Mailer of Arts), and from thence to Reading and 
Brentford, his Majeſty intending to proceed to London. But be- 
irg forced to return back to Oxford, our Author continued there 
by his Majeſty's command, till the ſurrender of that garrifon to 
the Pariiament in 1646. 

In the mean time, Mr, Dugdale was, on the 16th of April, 
1644, created Cheiler-Herald. And during his long reſidence at 
Oxford, he applied himſelf to the ſearch of ſuch antiquities, in 
the Bodlcian and other libraries, as he thought might any way 
conduce towards the completion of the Monaſticon, deſigned by 
Mr. Roger Dodſworth and himſelf ; as alſo whatever might 
relate to matter of Hiſtory, concerning the antient Nobility of 
this kingdom, of which he made much uſe in his Baronage. 

After the ſurrender of Oxford, upon articles, in May, 1646, 
Mr. Dugdale, having the benefit of them, repaired to London, 
anc, for the ſum of an hundred and ſixty-eight pounds, com- 
pounded for his eſtate, which had been ſequeſtered. Then he, 
and Mr, Dod{worth, vigorouſly proceeded to complete their col- 
lections for the Monaſticon out of the Tower records aud Cotto- 
nian 
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nian library; in which latter Mr. Dugdale ſorted many bundles 
of original letters, and valuable papers, and cauſed them to be 
bound in eighty Volumes, 

In May, 1648, Mr. Duedale waited on the Lady Hatton to 
Calais, who was to meet there Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, then Lord 
Hatton, her hutband ; and when his Lordſhip returned to Paris, 
our Author accompanied him thither, and ſtayed near three 
months in that city; where he had the peruſal of the collections 
of the learned Andrew du Cheſne, He returned to England in 
Auguſt ; after which he, and Mr, Dodſworth, went on com- 
pleting their collections for the Monaſticon, and preparing them 
for the preſs. When they were ready, the boukſellers not caring 
to venture upon ſo large and expenſive a Work, Mr. Dodſworth 
and Mr. Dugdale printed at their own charge the firſt Volume, 
which was publithed in the year 1655, in Folio, under the fol- 
lowing title:“ Monaſticon Anglicanum; five Pandectæ Cœno- 
* biorum Benedictinorum, Cluniacenſium, Ciſtercenſium, Car- 
e thuſianorum. A primordiis ad eorum uſque diſſolutionem. 
„ Ex MSS. ad Monaſteria olim pertinentibus, Archivis Tur- 
rium Lond. Ebor. Curiarum Scaccarii, Aug men ationum; 
Bibliothecis, Bodleiana, Arundelliana, Cottoniana, Seldeni- 
«« ana, Hattoniana, aliiſque, digeſtum.“ Adorned with the pro- 
ſpects of abbeys, churches, &c. After the publication of this, 
the printing of the ſecond Volume was put off for above five 
years, till the greateſt part of the impreſſion of the firſt was ſold, 
in order to raiſe money for going on with that expenſive Work, 
This is the reaſon why the ſecond Volume was not publiſhed till 
the year 1661 ; the title of it was, © Manaſtici Angiicant volu- 
*« men alterum. De canonicis Regularibus, Auzutitinans, ſcili- 

cet, Hoſpitalariis, Templariis, Gilbertin's, Præmonſtratenſi- 
bus, & Maturinis five Triaitarianis. Cum Appen lice ad Volu- 
men primum de Cœnobiis aliquot Gallicanis, Hiberncis, & 
Scoticis, Nec non quibuſdam Anglicanis antea omiiftis, &c.“ 
The third Volume was publiſhed in 1073, under tats title: 
«© Monaſtici Anglicani volumen tertium et ultimum. Addita- 
e menta quzdam in volumen primum, ac volumen ſecundum, 
„ j2mpridem edita; nec non fundationes, five dotationes, di- 
« verſarum Eecleſiarum Cathedralium ac Collegiatarum, coati- 
nens. Ex Archivis regiis, ipſis autographis, ac diveriis Codic. 
„ Manuicriptis decerpta.“ —= Mr. Dodſworth, Mr. Dugdale's 
aſſociate in this Work, died in Auguſt, 1654, whea ouly a {mall 
part of the firſt Volume was printed off. 

Mr. Duydale alfo printed at his own charge, and publiſhed in 
Folio, in 1656, * The Antiquities of Warwickſhire i!luſtiared ; 
from records, lieger-books, manuſcripts, charters, evidences, 
'* tomys, and arms: beautifed with maps, proſpects, and por- 
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ompliaing this Work; which indeed is reckoned his maſter- 
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piece, and 1s allowed to be one of the beſt methodiſed, and moft 
accurate accounts, that ever was written of this nature. A ſe- 
cond Edition of this was publiſhed in the year 1730, in two Vo- 
lames, printed from a copy corrected by the Author himſelf, and 
with the original copper-plates. The whole reviſed, augmented, 
and continued down to that time, by William Thomas, D. D. 

W hile the firſt Edition of this Work was printing, which was 
ſar near a year and a half, Mr, Dugdale continued in London, 
for the fake of correcting the preſs ; during which time he had 
an opportunity of collecting materials for another Work, which 
he at length completed, and publiihed in Folio in the year 1658. 
This was, The Hiſtory of St. Paul's cathedral in London from 


*£ jts foundation till theſe times: extracted out of original char- 


ters, records, leiger- books, and other manuſcripts. Beautified 
Mich fundry proſpects of the church, figures of tombs and 
4 monuments, &c.” A ſecond Edition of this curious Work, 
corrected and enlarged by the Author's own hand, was publiſhed 
at London in 1716, in Folio, by Edward Maynard, D. D. Rector 
ci Leddington in Northamptonſhire. 

Upon the Reſtoration of King Charles II. Mr. Dugdale was, 
through Lord Chancellor Hyde's recommendation, advanced to 
the vince of Norroy King at Arms: and, in 1662, he publiſhed 
<* the Hiſtory of imbanking and draining of divers fens and 
4 maities, both in {orcign parts and in this l:ingdom, and of the 
„ improvement thereby. Extracted from records, manuſcripts, 
« 2:4 0:her authentic teſtimonies. Adorned with ſundry maps, 
« Kc. This Work, which is one of the moſt eſtimable of our 
Autbor's performances, being compiled with great accuracy and 
judgment, Was written at the requelt of the Lord Gorges, Sir 
John Marmam, and others, who were adventurers in draining the 
great level, which extends itſelf into a conſiderable part of the 
counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, Norfolk, 
and duffolk. 

About the ſame time he completed the ſecond Volume of Sir 
Henty Spelman's Councils, and publiſhed it in 1664, under this 
wile: © Concilia, decreta, leges, conſtitutiones in re ecclcha- 
<< zem Orbis Britannici, &c. ab introitu Normannorum A. D. 
« 1046, ad exutum papzm A. D. 1521. Acceſſerunt etiam alia 
« ad rem eccleſiaſticam ipeantia, &cs” Archbiſhop Sheldon 
and Lord Clarendon put Mr. Dugdale upon this Work: and 
hat Mare he had in it, will appear from hence, that out of 294 
artic ks, of what that Volume conſiſts, 191 are cf his collecting. 
The fame great perſons put him allo upon publiſhing the ſecond 
part of Sir Henry Spelman's Gloſſary, The firſt part was pub- 
bed in 1626, Volo, and afterwards conſiderabiy augmented 2nd 
Crieced by that iverned Knight. He did not live to prepare 
the ccond jor the preſs, but leit much of it written on looſe pieces 
oi paper. Mr. Dugdale, therefore, put the whole in proper or- 
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der; and having alſo reviewed the firſt part, cauſed both to be 
printed together in 1664. ; ; . 

In the year 1666, our Author publiſhed in Folio,“ Origines 
« Juridiciales : or, Hiſtorical Memorials of the Engliſh Jaws, 
« courts of juſtice, forms of trial, puniſhment in caſes crimi- 
« nal, law-writers, law-books, grants and ſettlements of eſtates, 
« degree of Serjeants, Inns of Court and Chancery. Alſo a 
« Chronology of the Lord Chancellors, and Keepers of the Great 
« Seal, Lord Treaſurers, Juſtices itinerant, Juſtices of the 
« King's Bench and Common Pleas, Barons of the Exchequer, 
« Maſters of the Rolls, King's Attornies and Solicitors, and 
«« Serjeants at law.” A ſecond Edition of this Work was pub- 
liſhed in 1671, but not ſo good as the firſt. 

Mr. Dugdale's next Work was, „The Baronage of Eng- 
c Jand :” of which the firſt Volume appeared in 1675, and the 
ſecond and third in 1676, in Folio. The firſt Volume contains 
« An Hiſtorical Account of the lives and molt memorable ac- 
« tions of our Engliſh Nobility in the Saxons time to the Nor- 
« man conqueſt ; and, from thence, of thoſe who had their 
c riſe before the end of King Henry the Third's reign.” The 
ſecond, *©* of thoſe who had their riſe after the end of King 
« Henry the Third's reign, and before the eleventh year of 
„ King Richard II.“ The third, “of thoſe who had their riſe 
« from the tenth year of King Richard II. to the year 1676.” 
The collecting materials for this Work coſt Mr. Dugeale, as he 
informs us himſelf, a great part of thirty years labour. Ir is, in- 
dced, a valuable performance, though not ſo accurate as the reſt 
of his compilations, 

On the 24th of May, 1677, Mr. Dugdale was created Garter 
principal King of Arms; and the day after, he received from 
his Majeſty the honour of Knighthood, much againſt his will, as 
it is ſaid, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of his eſtate. In the year 
1681, he publiſhed ©* A ſhort View of the late troubles in Eng- 
land: briefly ſetting forth their rife, growth, and tragical 
„ concluſion, &c.” He publiſhed alſo at the ſame time,“ Ihe 
* antient uſage in bearing of ſuch enſigns of honour, as are 
commonly called Arms. With a true and perfect catalogue 
* of the Nobility of England, a liſt of the Knights of the Gar- 
ter, and a catalogue of the Baronets of England,” in 8vo. A 
ſecond Edition of this book was publiſhed at the beginning of 
the following year, with additions, by Charles Hatton, Etq; ſon 
to Chriſtopher, Lord Hatton, 

The lait Piece our Author publiſhed, was, A perfect copy 
*« of all ſummons of the Nobility to the great Councils and Par- 
* haments of this Realm, ſrom the 49th of King Hency III. un- 
* til theſe preſent times. With catalogues of luch Noblemen 
* as have been ſummoned to Parliament in rizht of their wives ; 
* and of ſuch Noblemen as derive their titles of honour from the 
© heirs female of their family; and of ſuch Noblemen's eldeſt 


„ ſons, 


LY 
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« ſons, as have been ſummoned to Parliament by ſome of their 
« father's titles.” Lond. 1685. Folio. He wrote alſo ſome other 
Pieces, which were never publiſhed ; and he was a great pro- 
moter of the Saxon dictionary, written by his friend Mr. William 
Somner (7), printed at Oxford in the year 1659. 

This learned and induſtrious Antiquarian died in his chair, 
about one o'clock in the afternoon, on the roth of February, 
1685-6, in the 81ſt year of his age; in conſequence, as it is 
ſaid, of a violent cold which ke caught at Blythe-Hall. He was 
interred at Shuſtcke, in a little vault which he had cauſed to be 
made in the chuich there, over which he had erected in his life- 
time an altar-tumb of frce-ſtone, whereon is an epitaph of his 


own writing. 


Anthony Wood fays, “ Had this indefatigable perſon ſequeſ- 
re tered h mſelf fre m worldly troubles, and totally addicted him- 
« felt to his ſtudies, and minded the public, more than his pri- 
4% vate concerns, the w'rld might have juſtly enjoyed more of his 
« lucubrations, ard thoſe more true and accurate, than ſuch that 
« are already publiſhed, etpecially thoſe in his latter days. Yet 
« however, what he hath done is prodigious, conſidering the 
« preat troubles thut he hath endured for his loyalty, and the 
« cumbrances of this world that he had run through ; and 
« theretore his memary ought to be venerated, and had in ever- 
« laſting rem: m. rance, for thoſe things which he hath already 


(rt) WILLIAM SOMNER was a 
very learned An'tquarian, and was 
born in the city of Cauterbury, in the 
year 1606, and cducaicd in the free- 
{chool of that city, He was after- 
wards taken as a Clerk by his father, 
who was Regiltrary of the court of 
Canterbury ; and Archbithop Laud 
preterred him to a reputable ofice in 
the eccleſiaſtical courts of that Dio- 
ceſe. Ilis great learning appears to 
have been chiefly the reſult of his 
own incultry and application. 

The ingenious Mr. Granger fays, 
« William Somner was one of the 
grea:cit malicrs of the Saxon language 
in his own time, and was catcfui to 
covey the knowledge of it to polle- 
rity, by compiling with infinite la- 
bour his valuable “ Hax Ditt onary.“ 
He was alſo very inquiſitive into all 
the other antient, as wcil as modern 
languages of Europe ; einccielly ſuch 
as were mott uilctu! to lum in his re— 
ſcarches imo the antiquities oi his 
own count: y. In 640. being then 
in the ibirtyothacd hear of his age, 
be publilrcd his“ Anwiquities of Can- 
terbury ;“ which gamed him a gicat, 


% publiſhed, 


and deſerved reputation. He had ac- 
tually planned, and colleQed mate- 
rials for a Hiſtory of Kent; but was, 
by ſeversl avocations, prevented from 
finiſhing it. His treatiſe of the Ro- 
man ports and forts in that county is 
ſuppoſed to have been drawn up for 


his intended Work, He compolcd , 


in the reign of Charles I. his excel- 
lent treatiſe of“ Gavelkind,“ which 
was printed in 4to. in 1660 Mr. 
Edmund Gibſon, afterwards Biſhop 
of London, tranſlated his“ Portus 
Iccius“ into Latin, and publiſhed it 
in 8vo. in i694 He died March go, 
1669. His books and manuſcripts 
were purchaſed by the Dean aud 
Chapter of Canterbury.” Biographical 
Hiitory of England, rom Egbert the 
Great to the Revolution, 4t0. 1769. 
Vol. I. P. 507, 508. Mr. Somner 
Was, 45 to his private character, a very 
worthy and virtuous man; of an 
cqual and moderate temper, benevo- 
lent and tumble, and more f}1icitous 
to acquire knowicdge than wealth, 
of wich he left but a very {mall pro- 
portion behind him. 
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e publiſhed, which otherwiſe might have periſhed, and been 
« eternally buried in oblivion *? 

Sir William Dugdale's collection of materials for the antiqui- 
ties of Warwickſhire, and Baronage of England, all written with 
his own hand, being twenty-ſeven Volumes in Folio, he gave by 
will to the Univerſity of Oxford ; together with fixteen other 
Volumes, ſome of his own hand-writing ; and they are now pre- 
ſerved in Aſhmole's Muſzum. He gave likewiſe ſeveral books 
to the Herald's Office in London, and procured many more tor 
the ſame. 

His wife died about four years before him, after they had been 
married almoſt fifty-nine years. He had ſeveral children by her, 
both ſons and daughters. One of his daughters, named Eliza- 
beth, was married to the famous Elias Aſhmole, Etqr. All his 
ſons died young, except John, who was created Maſter of Arts 
at Oxford, upon the gth of September, 1661, being then chief 
gentleman of the chamber to Lord Chancellor Clarendon. In 
1675, he was appointed Windſor-Herald, upon the reſignation 
of his brother, Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; and Norroy King of Arms, 
in March, 1686, about which time he was knighted by King 
James II. He died in 1690, 
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OHN RUSHWORTH was deſcended from an antient 
family, and born in Northumberland about the year 1607. 
Towards the end of the reign of King James I. he was a 
ſtudent in the Univerſity of Oxford : but he quitted it ſoon 

after, without being matriculated ; and entering himſelf in Lin- 

coln's Inn, continued there till he became a Barriſter. How- 
ever, his inclination led him more to State affairs, than the com- 
mon law : he, therefore, began early to take down, in ſhort- 
hand, ſpeeches and paſſages in the courſe of debates in Parlia- 
ment, and from the King's own mouth when he ſpake to both 

Houſes ; and was conſtantly an eye and ear-witneſs of the molt 

important public tranſactions. He alſo perſonally attended and 

obſerved all occurrences of moment, during eleven years interval 
of Parliament from 1630 to 1640, in the Star-Chamber, Court 
of Honour, and Exchequer-Chamber, when all the Judges of 

England met there upon extraordinary caſes ; and at the Coun- 

cil-table, when great cauſes were tried before the King and 

Council, And when matters were agitated at a great diſtance, 

he was there alſo; and went on purpoſe, out of curioſity, to ſee 

and obſerve what was doing, at the camp at Berwick, at the fight 
at Newborn, at the treaty at Rippon, and at the Great Council 

of Vork (2). 

In 1640, he was choſen an aſſiſtant to Henry Elſynge, Eſq; 
Clerk of the Houſe of Commons; by which he had a better op- 
portunity of being preſent at all the debates of the Houſe, and 
privy to their proceedings. The Houſe repoſed ſo much confi- 
dence in him, that they entruſted him with their moſt important 
affairs; particularly in conveying meſſages and addreſſes to the 
King while at York : between which city and London, though 
near two hundred miles, he is ſaid to have rode frequently in 
twenty-four hours (w). And for his induſtry in the ſervice of 
the Houſe of Commons, he was not only rewarded with preſents, 
but allo recommended for a poſt in the Exciſe, by a vote of the 
Houſe. This appears from theſe two articles in the Journals of 
the Houſe of Commons. Wedneſday, June 14, 1643. Or- 
** derec, That he mare and young horie belonging to Mr. 
« Endymion 


( « \ Fid, Preface to the firſt Volume of his Hiſtorical Collections. P. 4, 8, 
9 end Weod's Athen. Oxon. Vol, II. Col. 643, 644. Edit, 1692. ( Athen. 
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* Endymion Porter, (a Royaliſt, whoſe effects had been ſequeſ- 
«« tered), lately brought up from Enfield to London, be forthwith 
« delivered to Mr. John Ruſhworth, to be employed in the ſer- 
„ vice of the Parliament, in ſending meſſages between this 
« Houſe and the Lord-General, and the perſons that ſeized them 
« are hereby required forthwith to deliver them to the ſaid Mr. 
% Ruſhworth.” *<* Tueſday, June 27, 1643. Reſolved, that 
«« Mr, John Ruſhworth ſhall be recommended to the Committee 
of this Houſe for Exciſe, and to the Treaſurers and Commiſ- 
«« fioners, to be employed in ſome office or place, ſuitable to his 
condition, and os recommendation of his Houſe, towards a 
«« recompence for the ſeveral ſervices he hath done for the king- 
* dom.” It does not, however, appear, that he ever received 
any promotion of this kind, | F 

In 1643, he took the covenant ; and when Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, who was his near relation, was appointed General of the 
Parliament forces, he was made his Secretary ; an office in which 
he is ſaid to have had it in his power to amaſs a large fortune: 
but Ruſhworth, who ſeems either to have been a bad œconomiſt, 
or not very ſolicitous about the acquiſition of wealth, neglected 
this opportunity. During the ſiege of Oxford, in 1646, he was 
very ſerviceable to General Fairfax ; and when the treaty for the 
ſurrender of that place was depending, he was often poſting to 
London upon inter- meſſages, and other fatiguing employments, 
till it was delivered up. 

In 1649, he attended Sir Thomas Fairfax, now become Lord 
Fairfax, by the death of his father, with ſeveral of the principal 
Officers of the army, to Oxford; where being all ſplendidly en- 
tertained, he was created Maſter of Arts on the 2 iſt of May, as a 
Member of Queen's College. He was at the ſame time made 
one of the Delegates, to take into conſideration the affairs de- 
pending between the citizens of Oxford and the Members of 
that Univerſity. 

Upon Lord Fairfax's laying down his commiſſion as General, 
Mr. Ruſhworth went and reſided for ſome time in Lincoln's-Inn ; 
and being then in much eſteem, he was appointed one of the 
Committee in January, 165 1-2, to conſalt about the reformation 
of the common law. In 1658, he was choſen one of the Burgeſſes 
for Berwick upon Tweed, to ſerve in the Protector Richard's 
Parliament; and was aguin choſen for the ſ me place in the 
healing Parliament, which aſſembled on the 25th of April, 16603 
ſome time before which he had been appointed one of the Clerks 
of the new Council of State. | 

After the Reſtoration, he preſented to the King ſeveral of the 
Privy Council's books, which he had preſerved from ruin during 
the civil war ; but does not appear ro have received any other 


reward than thanks, which was given him by the Cierk of the 


Council in his Majeſty's name. In 1677, Sir Orlando Bridg- 
man, Lorv-Keeper of the Great Seal, appointed Mr. Ruſhworth 
S His lis 
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his Secretary, and continued him in that office as Jong as he kept 
the Seals. In 1678, he was a third time elected Burgeſs for Ber- 
wick, as he was in the ſucceeding Parliament in 1679, and after- 
wards for the Oxford Parliament. Upon the diſſolution of this, 
he lived in much obſcurity and retirement in Weſtminſter, His 
circumſtances were now greatly reduced, and being at length ar- 
reſted for debt, he was committed to the King's Bench priſon, 
where he continued in an unhappy ſituation during the laſt fix 
years of his life. His underſtanding and memory were latterly 
much impaired, partly by age, and partly, if we may believe the 
Oxford Hiſtorian, by drinking ſtrong liquors to keep up his ſpi- 
Tits, He died on the 12th of May, 1690, when he was about 
eighty-three years of age ; and was buried behind the pulpit in 
St. George's church in Southwark. He had ſeveral daughters, 
virtuous women, ſays Wood, one of whom was married to Sir 
Francis Vane. 

Mr. RusyworTH is chiefly memorable for his Hiſtorical Col- 
lections; the manuſcript of the firſt part of which, when 
finithed, he preſented to Oliver Cromwell, then Protector; but 
he having no leiſure to peruſe it, recommended it to Whatlocke 
and he accordingly running it over more than once, made ſome 
alterations in, and additions to it. This firſt part was publiſhed 
in 165%, Folio, with the following title:“ Hiſtorical Collec- 
« tions of private paſſages of State, weighty matters in law, re- 
« markable procec./1ogs in five Parliaments. Beginning the ſix- 
e teenth year of King james, anno 1618, and ending the fifth 
« year of King Charles, anno 1629. Digeſted in order of time.“ 
The ſecond part, in two Volumes, Folio, appeared in 1680, ex- 
tending from March, 1629, to November, 1640. The third 
part, in two Volumes, Folio, extending to the end of the year 
164.4, was publiſhed in 1692. The fourch and laſt part, likewiſe 
in two Volumes, Folio, extending from the beginning of the 
year 1635, tv the execution of King Charles I. in 1648, did not 
appear till 1701. All the ſeven Volumes were re-printed uni- 
iormly together in 1721, together with his account of the trial 
of the Earl of Strafford, which makes the whole eight Volumes. 

Some miſtakes and omiſſions have been diſcovered in Mr. Ruſh- 
worth's Collections, and his impartiality has been much called in 

ueiiion, It has been alledged, that he has recorded little but 
what tends to the juſtification of the Parliament party and their 
proceedings, omitting uch papers as would ſerve to vindicate the 
King. But it has been well obferved, that if this were admitted 
to be true, as it docs not appear, nor is it pretended, that Mr. 
Ruſhworth has wilfully m-{repreſented any facts or ſpeeches, his 
Collections cannot be withyut great uſe, if it be only to preſent 
us with one ſide of the queſtion, Upon the whole, notwithſtand- 
ing all that has been faid upon the ſubject, it is certain that our 
Author's Collections are a very valuable addition to the Englith 
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The Life of GEORGE MONK, 
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EORGE MONK was deſcended from a very an- 
tient family (x), and was born at Potheridge in De- 
vonſhire, on the 6th of December, 1608. He was the 
ſecond ſon of Sir Thomas Monk, who having not much 
wealth to give him, intended him from his childhood for the 
ſword ; and therefore beſtowed on him ſuch an education as was 
requiſite to qualify him for the profeſſion of arms, Atthe age of 
ſeventeen he was recommended to Sir Richard Greenville, under 
whom he firſt bore arms, ſomewhat ſooner than his father had 
deſigned he ſhould. The occaſion was this. In the firſt year of 
the reign of King Charles I. that Prince, who had then in view a 
war with Spain, came down to Plymouth, in order to inſpect the 
naval preparations that were making there. Sir Thomas Monk 
was defirous to take this opportunity of paying his duty to the 
King; but was apprehenſive of being taken by the Under-Sheriff 
in execution of a judgment given at law againſt him for debt; 
and therefore ſent his ſon George with a preſent to him, and a re- 
queſt not to uſe any violence on him, while he waited on his Ma- 
jeſty. The Under-Sheriff received the preſent, and promiſed 
Mr. Monk not to diſturb his father during his attendance on the 
King; yet, forgetting both promiſe and preſent, he ſeized him 
in the preſence of the whole county. "This young Mr. Monk 
took for fo groſs an atfroat, that he rode to Exeter to find him, 
and there cudgeled him heartily for his treachery, After this 
tranſaftion, he did not think it prudent to Ray at home; and, 
therefore, to avoid a proſecution which the Under-Sheritf had 
commenced againſt him, he went on board the dent, which, under 
the commaud of Lord Wimbleton, ſhortly after ſailed for Ca- 
diz (). 
In 


( x) He was deſcended on the fa- 
ther's {ide from a family ſettled in De- 
vonſhire from the time of Hen: „III. 
but by the female ſide his deſcent was 
much more honourable His mother 
was deſcended from Arthur Plantage- 
net, Vilcount Lifle, natural fon to 
King Edward IV. And when Gene- 
ral Monk was poſleſied of the ſu- 
preme power of the nation in 16439, 


ſeveral of his flatterers ſolicited him 
to aſſume the Crownz and accord- 
ingly a pampahlet was publiched, al- 
ſerting his claim theres from his de- 
ſcent, 

(y) Campbell's Lives of the Ad- 
mirals, Vol. II. P. 333, 331 Edit. 
1742. and Lives Engliih and Foreign, 
Vol. II P. 136, 127. : 
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In this voyage he ſerved as a volunteer under Sir Richard Green. 
ville, to whom he was nearly related. The next year he carried 
a pair of colours, under the brave Sir John Burroughs, in the 
unfortunate expedition to the iſle of Rhee, He was not diſcou- 
raped by the ill ſucceſs of this enterprize, but being now about 
twenty years of age, he went over into Holland, and ſerved there 
in the regiment of the Earl of Oxtord, and afterwards in that 
of the Lord Goring, He had not been long in this ſervice, be- 
fore he had a company given him; he was preſent in ſeveral ſieges 
and battles, and as he puriued ſteadily the ſtudy of his profeſſion, 
he made himſelf a matter of the military art. But in the laſt year 
of his ſtay in Holland, his winter- quarters were aſſigned him in 
Dort; where tue Magiſtrates taking upon them to puniſh ſome of 
his ſoldiers for irregularities they had been guilty of, tor which 
he would have puniihed them by martial law, Monk expoſtulated 
the matter ſo warmly, that the point came to be decided Hy the 
Prince of Orange, who determined it in favour of the Burghers; 
who thereupon obliged the Captain to quit Dort, and take up 
with worſe quarters which ſo greatly diſguſted him, that he 
threw up his commiſſion, and returned to England. 

Captain Monk came home about the time that the firſt war 
was breaking out between King Charles I. and his Scottiſh ſub- 
jets. He was then ſom eu hat turned of thirty years of age, and 
had brought from the Netherlands the reputation of a good ſol- 
dier. At the recommendation, therefore, of the Earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, to whom he was related, he was appointed Licutenant-Colo- 
nel to the regiment of the Earl of Newport, who was then Ge- 
neral of the ordnance ; and was employcd in the two expedi- 
tions againſt the Scots, Little was done worthy of notice ia ei- 
ther of theſe northern expeditions : but at Newborn, after the 
Scots p:effed hard upon his quarters, Lieutenant-Colonel Monk, 
with very few men, and Jeſs ammun:tion, did ſo line the hedges 
with his firclocks, and brought off the ordnance with ſo much 
bravery and conduct, that none of all the Scoth regiments had 
courage enough to impede his retreat. And it 1s oblerved, that 
Monk was one ct the few Officers who ſeconded the Earl of Straf- 
ford in his deſire of fighting with the Scots inſtead of treating 
with them (=). 

When the war broke out in Ireland, in 1641, he, through tlie 
favour of his couſin, the Earl of Leiceiter, then Lord-Lieute- 
nant, was appointed to command his own regiment; in which 
poſt he did great ſervice, and might have been Governor of Dub- 
lin, if ſome ſuſpicions had nut been entertained that he was not 
61 mly attached to the King. In 1643, he returned into Eugland 
to ſerve his Majeſty, to whom he was introduced at Oxford, and 
konoured with a conference which laſted ſome time, and which 
latisfied the King how ill he had been uſed by his Miniſters, who, 

upon 


(S) Skinner's Life of General Monk, P. 18, 
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upon ſome falſe intelligence from Dublin, prevailed upon his 
Majeſty to take away his regiment, and give it to Major Warren, 
To make Colonel Monk ſome amends, the King conſtituted him 
Major-General of the Iriſh Brigade, and then ſent him to his 
command ; which he had not enjoyed long, before he, with ma- 
ny « thers Officers, was ſurprized by Sir Thomas Fairfax, and 
ſent priſoner to Hull, from whence, by order of the Parliament, 
he was removed to the Tower of London, where he remained ſe- 
veral years a priſoner, in circumſtances narrow enough ; though 
his brother, who was a Royaliſt, did what he could for him, and 
the King ſent him one hundred pounds from Oxford ( a). 

In 1646, when the fury of the civil war was over by the total 
ruin of the King's affairs, Colonel Monk accepted a commiſſion 
under his relation the Lord Liſle, whom the Parliament had ap- 

ointed to the Government of Ireland. When, in conſequence 
of this, he obtained his liberty, he went before he left the 'Tower 
to pay his reſpects to Dr. Matthew Wren, Biſhop of Ely, and 
having received his bleſſing, it is ſaid, that the Colonel took his 
leave in theſe words: My Lord, I am now going to ſerve the 
% King, the beſt 1 may, againſt his _— rebe s in Ireland; and 
« J hope I ſhall one day live to do further ſervice to the Royal 
66 _—_ in England.” It is, however, ſomewhat extraordinary, 
that Monk ſhould make this ſpeech to the Bithop, when it appears 
that he had juſt before taken the covenant (), by which he had 
ſworn, that he did in his conſcience believe, that the forces raiſed 
by the two Houſes of Parliament, were raiſed and continued for 
their juſt defence, and for the defence of the true Proteſtant re- 
ligion, and liberty of the ſubject, againſt the forces raiſed by the 
King; and that he would aſſiſt the forces raiſed and continued 
by both Houſes of Parliament, and would not, directly or indi- 
rectly, adhere to or aſſiſt the forces raiſed by the King, without 
the conſent of both Houſes of Parliament, 

Colonel Monk was not very ſucceſsful in this expedition, for 
after a ſhort ſtay in Ireland, he returned with Lord Liſle, whoſ: 
difference with the Marquis of Ormond hindered either of them 
from ſerving their country effectually. But Colonel Monk did 
not long remain idle in England: for he ſoon after had the com- 
mand in chief of all the Parliament's forces in the North of Ire- 
land conferred upon him. Upon which he went a third time in- 
to that kingdom, and during about two years which he continued 
there, pertormed ſeveral exploits worthy of an able and experi- 
enced Commander. He took Bellahor-Caſtle by ſtorm, and, in 
conjunction with Colonel Jones, drove the Iriſh from Port Lefter 
and Aſhboy, and carried off a great booty. He alſo defeated 
and took Major-General Mono; and the Parliament ordered 
Colonel Mouk five hundred pounds, and the Governments of 

Carrickfergus 


a) Campbell, as before, P. 33S, 337. (Bb) Fd. Whitlocke's Memori- 
NM 338, 337 | ; r 
25% P. 241, Edit. 1632, aud Lives Englich and Foreign, Vol, II. P. 131. 
4 8 . 
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Carrickfergus and Belfaſt for this ſervice, and for defeating Mac 
Carty's forces, killing eight hundred, and taking as many pri- 
ſoners, with all their arms and baggage, on the 4th of May, 
1648. In Ulſter he maintained along and bloody war with Owen 
Roe O'Neal; but at length concluded a treaty with him, for 
which Monk was ſummoned to appear before the Parliament, 
who, after hearing him at the bar of the Houſe, paſſed this vote 
on the 1oth of Auguſt, 1640. That they did diſapprove of 
« what Major-General Monk had done, in concluding a peace 
« with the grand and bloody Iriſh rebel Owen Roe O'Neal, and 
« did abhor the having any thing to do with him therein; yet 
« are verily perſuaded, that the making the ſame by the ſaid 
« Mzjor- General, was in his judgment moſt for the advantage 
4 of the Engliſh intereſt in that nation; and that he ſhall not be 
4% further queſtioned for the ſame in time to come.“ 

Whitlocke, ſpeaking of this tranſaction, ſays, 4 Major-Ge- 
« neral Monk was much diſcontented at the proceeding in this 
« kufinels in relation to him, eſpecially at ſome paſſages highly 
refleEting upon his honour and fidelity: and it was the opi- 
* nions of divers, either not at all to have queſtioned this buſi- 
„ neſs, or having once queſtioned it, not to have employed him 
© any more in their ſervice, But the major part carried it thus, 
c to beat him, and afterwards to ſtroke him, which ſome did 
think was never forgotten by him (c).“ It has been ſuppoſed, 
% that Monk's diſguſt was increaſed by his not being employed 
in the reduction of Ireland under Oliver Cromwell, who is ſaid 
to have received conſiderable advantage from the treaty with 
O'Neal. Hcwever, Monk's friends endeavoured to clear his re— 
putation ; aud with this view his reaſons for treating with O'Neal 
were printed : but nothing could wipe off the ſtain of his treat- 
ing with “ the bloody Iriſh rebels,“ till it was forgotten in his 
furure fortune (4). 

About this time, his elder brother died without male iſſue; 
and the family eftate, by entail, devolving upon him, he repaired 
it from the ruinous condition in which his father and brother 
had left it. He hid ſcarcely ſettled his private affairs, when he 
accepted a commiſſion to ſerve under Oliver Cromwell againſt the 
Scots, who had pr claimed Ring Charles II. Cromwell, who was 
well acquainted with Monk's merit, took a very unuſual way to 
provice him with a regiment, by drawing fix companies out of 
Sir Arthur Haſlerig s, and fix out of Colonel Fenwick's regi- 
ment; and alſo made him Lieutenant General cf the ordnance. 
It was in Auguſt, 165, that Cromwell entered Scotland at the 
head of his army. King Charles was then at Edinburgh, and 
the Scattiſn General biuke up from Haddington with 20,000 
men, rejolving io diipute the paſs «ef Copperipeith with the Eng- 
liſh. Monk lcd the van, and marched his troops in the night - 
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ſach excellent order, that the enemy did not perceive them till 
the next morning, when they ſhewed no inclination to attack 
them. At the battle of Dunbar he diſplayed great valour and 
military ſkill, and had no inconfiderable ſhare in promoting that 
famous victory. Monk after this diſperſed a large body of 
troopers, and made himfelf maſter of Derlington, Roſwel, Broth- 
wick, and Tantallon caſtles, But King Charles, being ſtill in 
Scotland, had aſſembled another army, and ſlipping by the Eng- 
liſh, marched into England : whereupon Cromwell immediately 
followed him, leaving 6000 men with Monk, now promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant-Genera), in order to reduce the towns 
that held out againſt the Parliament's army in Scotland. The firſt 
thing he did after Cromwell left him, was beſieging Stirling: 
which was ſurrendered by the garriſon without the Governor's 
conſent, the Highlanders being terrified with Monk's mortar- 
pieces. He afterwards took Dundee by ſtorm, and on this occa- 
ſion behaved with great cruelty ; for he put Robert Lunſdain, 
who commanded there, and 800 men, to the ſword. Having 
heard that there was a mecting at Elit of ſeveral Lords and others 
to conſult of a riſing for the King, he ſent Colonel Allured with 
a party of horſe to ſurprize them, who accordingly took old Leſ- 
ley, the Lord Chancellor, and other Lords, ſeven of their Mi- 
niſters, and three hundred gentlemen priſoners ( c ). Scotland 
being at length reduced, and made a province ſubje& to the Par- 
liament of England, whoſe Judges went their circuit there ; and 
Monk being attacked by a dangerous fit of illneſs, applied for 
leave to return into England; which having obtained, he went 
to Bath, where he recovered his health ; after which he repaired 
to London, and was appointed a Commiſſioner for incorporating 
England and Scotland into one commonwealth. 

The Dutch war happening not long after, Monk took a com- 
miſſion to ſerve as one of the Admirals of the Engliſh fleet; and 
in this new character he exhibited the ſame conduct and courage 
at ſea which had before diſtinguiſhed him at land. On the 28th 
of May, 1653, the famous Dutch Admiral Van Tromp came in- 
to Dover road with an hundred ſtout ſhips of war, and battered 
the town a whole day. The Engliſh fleet, commanded by Monk 
and Dean, was then on the coaſt of Holland; but the two Ad- 
mirals, who were both on beard the Reſolution, hearing the 
Dutch were on the coaſt of England, immediately made after 
them. On the 2d of June both fleets came in ſight of each other: 
and the fight began early in the morning. At the firſt ſhot from 
the Dutch fleet, Admiral Dean was killed, walking by the fide of 
Monk, who immediately threw his cloak over the dead body, and 
told the ſeamen to look to the ſhip, and mind their buſineſs, 
without taking any notice of this accident, By ten o'clock the 
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fight grew very ſharp, eſpecially between the Dutch ſquadron 
commanded by De Ruyter, and the Blue ſquadron of the Eng- 
Iiſh led by Lawſon. Van Tromp came in to the relief of the 
firſt, and Monk failed in excellent order to reinforce the other; 
ſo that now the fight became very hot on both ſides, till three in 
the afternoon ; about which time the wind favouring the Dutch, 
they bore away before it, being purſued till night by Monk; 
who, the next morning, found himſelf nearer than he imagined 
to the enemy's fleet. He could not, however, get up to them till 
towards noon, and then both fleets engaged till ten at night: the 
wind being freſh and weſterly, Monk attacked them with great 
vigour, and ſunk fix of their beſt ſhips; and two more of the 
Dutch were, by accident, blown up by their own fleet. Eleven 
ſhips were taken that day from the enemy, and the reſt were ſecur- 
ed by Van Tromp, running upon the flats at Dunkirk. 

After this engagement Monk lay upon the Dutch coaſts, ſur- 
prizing ſeveral of their ſhips, and diſturbing their trade, till 
foul weather drove him off their ſhores. In leſs than two months 
time the Dutch had got together a very formidable fleet of about 
one hundred and twenty-five fail; which on the 2gth of July 
came within fight of the Engliſh fleet. Monk's ſhips were al- 
moſt all a ſtern, ſo that till towards evening they could not get 
up to come to any engagement, which began with ſome of the 
lighter frigates, and at length about thirty ſhips engaged till the 
night parted them. But this was only the prelude to the next 
day's work : for early the following morning Monk attacked the 
enemy, anda moſt fierce and bloody fight began, which conti- 
nued till about three in the afternoon, In this battle Monk, as 
his fleet was inferior in number to the enemy, had commanded 
his Captains to deſtroy or take what ſhips they could, without 
taking any, that he might not be obliged to weaken his own 
feet, by {cr.Cing ſhips to convoy them off. In this engagement 
there were {unk of the Dutch flect near thirty ſhips, among which 
was Vice-Admiral Avertſon, with the loſs only of one Engliſh 
frigate : and to complete the fortune and glory of Monk, the fa- 
mous Dutch Admiral Van Trcm fell in this fight. The loſs of 
ſo many ſhips, with the death of their chief commander, ſo diſ- 
couraced the Dutch, that they preſcntly made all the ſail they 
could, and run into the Texel (4). 

Whilſt Monk was thus diſtinguiſhing himſelf at ſea, Cromwell 
was paving his way to the ſupreme command, which on the 
16th of December, 1653, he obtained by aſſuming the Protector- 
ſhip ; ſoon after which he concluded a peace with the Dutch. 
Monk ieinonſtrated warmly againſt the terms of this peace; and 
his temonſtrances were well received by Oliver's own Parliament. 
Monk alſo, on his return home, was treated ſo kindly by them, 
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that Oliver is ſaid to have grown jealous of him, as if he had 
been inclined to another intereſt. But receiving ſatisfaction from 
Monk on that head, he not only took him into favour, but on the 
breaking out of freſh troubles in the North of Scotland, (where 
the Marquis of Athol, the Earl of Glencairn, Major-General 
Middleton, and ſeveral more of the nobility and others, had 
raiſed forces on the behalf of King Charles II.) ſent him down 
there Commander in chief; for which poſt he ſet out in April, 
1654. Arriving at Leith, he ſent Colonel Morgan with a large 
detachment againſt the Royaliſts ; and having aſſiſted in proclaim- 
ing the Protector at Edinburgh, ſoon after followed himſelf with 
the reſt of the forces. Dr. Campbell obſerves, that General 
Monk now ſhewed himſelf a true ſervant of Cromwell's; he not 
only purſued the buſineſs of the war indefatigably, but by ſet- 
ting a price on the heads of the principal Cavaliers, filled their 
minds with ſuch diſtruſts, that they ever after acted as in confu- 
ſion. He erected garriſons and magazines in the moſt diſtant 
parts of the nation, uſing ſuch ſeverity towards all who reliſted, 
and ſuch lenity to all who ſubmitted, that in a very ſhort time he 
ſubdued the whole kingdom. When the war was over, he reſided 
at the houſe of the Counteſs of Buccleugh, at Dalkeith, within 
four miles of Edinburgh ; where, while he governed the king- 
dom more abſolutely than moſt of its Monarchs had done, he 
lived with all the moderation of a private man, and made huſ- 
bandry and gardening his chief diverſions (e). Cromwell ſent 
down a commiſſion to direct civil affairs, under the title of a 
Council of State, conſiſting of the Lord Broghil who was preſi- 
dent, Colonel Howard, afterwards Earl of Cariifle, Colonel Wil- 
liam Lockhart, Colonel Adrian Scroop, Colonel John Wetham, 
and Major-General Deſborough. The majority of this Council 
concurred with Mcnk in every thing, ſo that in the main, the ci- 
vil as well as military power was in his hands; and he managed 
it in ſuch a manner, that the people had little reaſon or inclina- 
tion to complain ; but, on the contrary, are ſaid to have been 
very thankful and contented ( f). He ſeems, by his letters, to 
have been now ſtrongly attached to Cromwell, fince we find that 
he not only communicated to him all that he could diſcover of 
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the King's intelligence there with others, but alſo ſent him a 
copy of the following letter, written by King Charles II. to 
himſelf ; 

* Col EN, Aug. 12, 1655. 


% One who believes he knows your nature and inclinations 
„very well, aſſures me, that notwithſtanding all ill accidents 
© and misfortunes, you retain ſtill your old affection to me, and 
«« reſolve to expreſs it upon the firit ſeaſonable opportunity; 
& which is as much as I look for from you. We muſt all pa- 
ce tiently. wait for that opportunity, which may be offered ſooner 
© than we expect: when it is, let it find you ready; and, in the 
& mean time, have a care to keep yourſelf out of their hands, 
* who know the hurt you can do them in a good conjuncture; 
* and can never but ſuſpect your aſfection to be, as I am confi- 
6 dent it is, towards 

6 Your, &e. 
« Eenantr te Rex” 


But all Monk's precaution could not entirely ſecure him from 
the je:louſy of the Protector, who is ſaid to have been actually 
contriving how to remove him, when death put an end to his 
projects. A little before his death, however, he wrote the Ge- 
neral a Jong letter, containing only general matters relating to 
the Government, but concluding with the following remarkable 
poſtſcript: 


„There be that tell me, that there is a certain cunning fellow 
& in Scotland, called George Monk, who is ſaid to lye in wait 
* there, to inttoduce Charles Stuart. I pray uſe your diligence 
© toapprekead him, ard ſend him up to me.“ 


After the death of Oliver Cromwell, General Monk cauſed the 
new Pretector Richard to be proclaimed at Edinburgh, and im- 
priſoned ſeveral Noblemen and geatlemen for retuting to ſign the 
abjuration cf the Royal family (g). And after Richard had 
reigned his authority to the Parliament, Monk made the moſt ſo- 
lemn declarations of his attachment to them. In a letter to the 
Speaker, from Edinburgh, dated Otober 20, 1659, he aſſured 
him, „that he was reſolved, by the grace and aſſiſtance of GOD, 
as a true Engliſhman, to ſtand to and ailert the liberty and au- 
e thority of Parliament.“ He added, I do call GOD to wit- 
neſs, that the aſſerting of a Commonwealth is the only intent 
of my heart; and J defire, if poſſible, to avoid the ſhedding 
of blood; and therefore entreat you that there may be a good 
*« underſtanding between Parliament and army: but if they 
* will not obey your commands, Iwill not deſert you, according 
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« to my duty and promiſe.” And 1a a letter of the ſame date 
to Fleetwood, he takes GOD to witneſs, that he had no fur. 
„ ther ends than the eftabliſhing of Parliamentary authority, 
« and thoſe good laws that our anceſtors have purchaſed with fo 
4 mch blood, the ſettling the nations in a free Commonwealth, 
« and the defence of godlireſs and godly men, though of diffe- 
« rent judgments ().“ He continued afterwards to declare his 
attachment to the Parliament in very ſtrong terms; and when he 
returned to England with the troops under his command, he en- 
deavoured to convince them of his ſincerity by actions as well as 
words. For the Houſe being provoked by the city of London's 
refuſing to pay taxes without they were impoſed by a free Parlia- 
ment, had ordered forces to march therein, to reduce it to obedi- 
ence ; to take away the poſts and chains; unhinge the gates, 
and wedge in the portcullices ; to ſeize any of the late Officers 
concerned in the interruption of the Parliament, and ſome of the 
citizens who had been moſt active in oppoſing the Parliament's 
authority. The care of this was committed to General Monk; 
who ſecured ſome of the citizens, and took down the polts, 
chains, gates, and portcullices, amid the murmurings and exe- 
crations of the people. This was a raſh act in the Parliament, 
and as raſh a one in Monk, ſuppoſing him then to have thoſe 
views which he ſhortly after had. For, on that ſuppoſition, he 
ſhould carefully have avoided provoking a body of men fo re- 
ſpectable, on account of their wealth and influence in the king- 
dom. But he ſcemed intent only on pleaſing his maſters, and 
evidencing the ſincerity of his profefiions of obedience to them. 
However, from this time he appears to have changed his ſenti- 
ments, and to have determined to take the management of affairs 
chiefly into his own hands (i). This he was enabled to do by 
his influence over the troops under his command, and by the dif- 
agreements and miſunderſtandings in the other parts of the army. 
But he was now ſenſible of his imprudence in diſobliging the 
city; and therefore ſet himſelf by every method to regain their 
good-will ; and publicly complained of the Parliament's orders 
as grievous to him, and the Officers and ſoldiers under his com- 
mand, 

In a diſcourſe which was read, by his direction, at Whitehall, 
on the 21ſt of February, 1659-60, to the Members who had been 
ſecluded from Parliament, but were now permitted by his means 
to take their ſeats, Monk expreſſed himſelf very ftroagly in be- 
half of a Commonwealth Government. I thought (ſaid he) 
to aſſure you, and that in the preſence of GOD, that I have 
* nothing before my eyes but GOD's glory, and the ſettlement 
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* of theſe nations upon Commonwealth foundations. In pur- 
« ſuit whereof, I ſhall think nothing too dear ; and for my own 
« particular, I ſhall throw myſelf down at your feet, to be any 
«* thing or nothing, in order to theſe great ends. As to the way 
* cf future ſettlement, far be it from me to impoſe any thing: 
I deſire you may be in perfect freedom. Only give me leave 
« to mind you, that the old foundations are, by GOD 's Provi- 
% dence, ſo broken, that, in the eye of reaſon, they cannot be 
« reſtored, but upon the ruins of the people of theſe nations, 
« that have engaged for their rights in the defence of the Parlia- 
« ment, and the great and main ends of the covenant, for 
„ uniting and making the Lord's name one in the three na- 
« tions : and alſo the liberty of the pcople's Repreſentatives in 
4 Parliament, will be certainly loſt. For if the people find, 
« that, after ſo long and bloody a war againſt the King for break- 
« ing in upon their liberties, yet, at laſt, he muſt be taken in 
% again; it will be out of queſtion, and is moſt manifeſt, he 
% may {or the future govern by his will, diſpoſe of Parliaments, 
*« and Parliament men, as he pleaſeth, and yet the people will 
« never more riſe for their aſſiſtance. As for the intereſts of this 
« famous city, (which hach been in all ages the bulwark of Par- 
« liaments, and unto whom I am, for their great affection, ſo 
« deeply engaged), certainly it mutt lie in a Commonwealth; 
« that Government only being capable to make them (through 
« the Logy's bleſting) the metropolis and bank of trade for all 
c Chiitendom, whercunto GOD and nature hath fitted them, 
« above all others ( 4 ).” 

Ludlow alſo informs us, that after the admiſſion of the ſe- 
cluded Members, ** ſome of the Members of the lawful Parlia- 
ment went to Monk, to be informed, from his own mouth, of 
the reaſous of theſe proceeding:. He received them with no leſs 
civility than formerly; and having underſtood from them the 
occaſion of their coming, he made as ſolemn proteſtations of his 
zcal to a Commonwealth Government as he had ever done: de- 
triug them to believe, that the permiſſion he had given to the ſe- 
cluded Members to enter the Houſe, was only to free himſelf 
trom their importunity; and tha: he would take effectual care to 
prevent them from doing any hurt in that place (7). But theſe 
gentlemen, having refulved to try him to the utmoſt, demanded 
tarther, if he would join with them againſt Charles Stuart and his 
party ? In auſwer to which, he applied himſelf to Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, who was one of them, and ſaid, Sir Arthur, I have 
* otten declared to you my reſolution ſo to do.” Then taking 
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off his glove, and putting his hand within Sir Arthur's, he added, 
] do here proteſt to you, in the preſence of all theſe gentlemen, 
« that I will oppoſe, to the utmoſt, the ſetting up of Charles 
« Stuart, a ſingle perſon, or a Houſe of Peers,” After this, he 
began to expoſtulate with them, touching their ſuſpicions ; ſay- 
ing. What is it that I have done in bringing theſe Members 
« jnto the Houſe ? Are they not the ſame that brought the King 
« to the block ? though others cut off his head, and that 
« juſtly (n).“ a 
But notwithſtanding all Monk's declarations in favour of a 
Commonwealth, he was ſoon after the chief agent in the Reſto- 
ration of King Charles II. To enter into a particular detail of 
all the ſteps by which the Reſtoration was brought about, would 
be inconſiſtent with the limits preſcribed to our Work. We ſhall, 
therefore, only obſerve, that Monk not only reſtored the King to 
the Throne, but prevented his being previouſly bound down by 
any ſuch conditions or engagements, as were neceſſary for pre- 
ſerving the liberties of the people; by which he gratiſied the 
King, and advanced his own perſonal intereſt, but did an irrepa- 
rable injury to his country. The Reſtoration of Charles was fa- 
cilitated by the diſſatisfaction of the people at the late frequent 
changes in the Government, and its unſettled ſtate. But it is 
certain, that thoſe who were moſt attached to Charles, who had 
followed his fortunes, and were beſt acquaiated with, and moſt 
intereſted in, the ſucceſs of his affairs, did not entertain a doubt, 
but that terms would be inſiſted on, and would be complied with 
by the King (). However, Geaeral Monk not only ſeat 
Charles aſſurances that he would certainly reftors him, but ad- 
ded, ** that, with the hazard of his life, he would do it without 
any previous conditions; he being ſuch an adorer of Majeſty, 
„that he would not endure to ſee it ſhackled with any limita- 
« tions or exceptions whatioever ; ſo that he ſhould return a free 
and abſolute Monarch to his antient kingdoms (o).“ This 
circumſtance 1s related by Dr. Gumble, Monk's own Chaplain, 
It was on the 8th of May, 1660, that King Charles II. was pro- 
claimed: and he entered London on the 29th of the ſame month. 
He had been met at Dover by General Monk, who accompanied 
him to the metropolis, where he was reccived with great appear- 
ance of joy, and loud congratulations. | 
Thus (ſays the judicious Dr. Harris) was an exiled Prince, 
by the diſſimulation, treachery, and falſhood of Monk, admitted 
to the Government of three tlouriſhing and renowned kingdoms, 
without conditions, contrary to the ſenſe and expectations of the 
molt intelligent perſons of all parties! For who could have imu- 
gined 
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gined, that a people who had ſo long and ſucceſsfully ſrrupgled 
for their liberties, would, in one hour, without ſtriking a blow, 
ſubmit to the vanquiſhed, and tamely yield to the yoke of thoſe 
whom they knew to be their determined foes? Who could have 
thought, that an Engliſh Parliament, a name which had lately, 
very lately, obtained ſo much renown, ſhould, by one fingle vote, 
deliver up themſelves, and all that was dear to them, into the 
hands of one from whom they had reaſon to expect not over- 
kind treatment? But Patriotiſm no longer actuated the breaſts of 
the Engliſh Senators: every thing was unminded, but perfonal 
ſatety, perſonal honours, or rewards ; which were judged beſt 
obtained, by thus making early court to the King, in a matter 
moſt acceptable to him ().“ 

General Monk was immediately loaded with penſions and ho- 
nours for his ſervices in the Reſtoration of the King. He was 
mace Knight of the Garter, Maſter of the Horſe, a Gentleman 
of the Bed-chamber, ſworn of the Privy Council, and appointed 
firſt Lord Cemmiſſioner of the Tresiury; and foon aiter was 
created a Peer, being made Baron Monk of Potheridge, Beau- 
champ, and Tecs, Earl of Torrington, and Duke of Albemarle, 
with a grant of ſeven thouſand pounds a year, eſtate of inheri- 
tance, beſides other penſions. He received a very peculiar mark 
of reſpect on being called to the Peerage ; almoſt the whole 
Houſe of Commons attending him to the very door cf the Houſe 
of Lords, wilt he hehaved, we are told, with great moderation, 
filence, and humility, 


Moxx enjoyed theſe honours 2nd dignities near ten years; and 
was conſulted and employed by the King on important occaſions, 
In 1664, on the breaking out of the Dutch war, he was, by che 
Duke of York, who commanded the fleet, intruſted with the 
care of the Admiralty: and the plague breaking out the ſame 

ear in London, he was mtruſted wich the care of the city by the 
Kiog, who retired to Oxford. He reſided at the Cock-pit, near 
Whitehall, and with che aſſiſtance of the Earl of Craven, and 
other perſons of dittinQion, took care of the health, properties, 
and government cf the inhabitants of the city at this diſtreſsful 
time. At the latter end of this year, he was appointed joint 
Admiral of the ficet with Prince Rupert, and in ſeveral ſea- 
fights with the Dutch diiplay ed the greateſt bravery, When he 
had attained the {:xtieth year of his age, he was attacked with a 
dropſy, which being too much negleRed, perhaps on account of 
his having been heretofore remarkably healthy, gained ground 
upon him, and pu: a period to his hits on the 3d of January, 
i C09-70, 


( p ) Hiſtorical and ©: itical Account of the Life of Charles II. Vol. J. 
P. 349. 
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1669-70, when he was entering on his ſixty-ſecond year. His 
corpſe was carried to Somerſet-Houſe, where it lay for many days 
in ſtate, and on the 4th of April was removed with great 

mp to Weſtminfter-Abbey, and there inigrred in Henry the 
eventh's chapel. However, no monument was erected to his 
memory, though at the time of his death he was poſleſied of a 
real eſtate worth 15,0001. per annum, beſides 60,0001. perſonal 
eſtate ; but the e of him that was uſed at his funeral is till 
preſerved in a — 2 preſs in Weſtminſter- Abbey. 


GEORGE MONK, Duke of Albemarle, was in his perſon of 
a middle ſtature, well proportioned, and of a remarkably ſtrong 
and healthy conſtitution, His fight was rather ſhort, but his 
hearing remarkably quick, and both continued good to the laſt. 
He was a man of the greateſt courage, and of conſiderable mili- 
tary abilities. Though he acted on different fides, he is ſuppoſed 
by ſome to have been attached to the Royal party from principle : 
but if this were admitted, his ſevere, rigorous, and even cruel 
treatment of the Royaliſts in Scotland, mul be conſidered as very 
extraordinary, But whatever his political opinions might be, his 
ſolemn declarations to the Republican party, compared with his 
after conduct, cannot be vindicated upon any principles of mora- 
lity. And, upon the whole, on an impartial review of the ac- 
tions of Monk, there ſeems little injuſtice in confidering him as 
a mere ſoldier of fortune, who was generally diſpoſed to fight on 
that fide which he thought moſt conducive to his private intereſt. 

He was much diſtinguiſhed for his cool, ſedate courage, and 
great preſence of mind in time of action. Dr. Campbell ſays, 
that in the ſecond Dutch war a chain-ſhot took away his breeches, 
yet he never altered his countenance, or his place. And when 
ſome about him in the action at Chatham, where he expoſed 
himſelf to the thickeſt of the enemy's ſhot, adviſed him to retire 
to ſome ſafer place, he coolly anſwered, *<* Sir, if I had been afraid 
ws of bullets, I ſhould have quitted this trade of a ſoldier long 

ago,” 
While General Monk was a priſoner in the Tower, he com- 
poſed a treatiſe which was afterwards publiſhed in ſmall Folio, 
under the following title: Obſervations upon military and po- 
* litical affairs, written by the moſt Honourable George Duke 
„Jof Albemarle, &c.” It contains thirty chapters, and is a kind 


of military grammar. Several of his ſpeeches and letters have 
been alſo publiſhed. 


Of Moxx's Lady, the following account has been lately pub- 
liſhed by the Reverend Mr. Granger. Anne Clarges, Dutcheſs 
of Albemarle, was the daughter of a blackimith ( g ), who gave 
Vol. V. 7. 2 M her 


* 9) The following quotation is in Aſhmole's Muſeum : „ When he 
om a manulcript of Mr, Aubrey, (Monk) was pritouer in the Tower, 
v5 his 
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her an education ſuitable to the employment ſhe was bred to, 
which was that of a millener. As the manners are generally 
formed early in life, ſhe retained ſomething of the ſmith's daugh- 
ter, even in her higheſt elevation. She was firſt the miſtreſs, and 
afterwards the wife of General Monk ; who had ſuch an opinion 
of her underſtanding, that he often conſulted her in the greateſt 
emergencies. As ſhe was a thorough Royaliſt, it is probable that 
the had no inconſiderable ſhare in the Reſtoration. She is ſuppoſed 
to have recommended ſeveral of the Privy Counſellors, in the lift 
which the General preſented to the King ſoon after his landing. 
It is more than probable that ſhe carried on a very lucrative tends 
in ſelling of offices, which were generally filled by ſuch as gave 
her moſt money. She was an implacable enemy to Lord Claren- 
don; and had ſo great an influence over her huſband, as to pre- 
vail with him to help to ruin that excellent man, though he was 
one of his beſt friends. Indeed, the General was afraid to offend 
her, as ſhe preſently took fire; and her anger knew no bounds. 
She was a great miſtreſs of all the low eloquence of abuſive rage, 
and ſeldom failed to diſcharge a volley of curſes againſt ſuch as 
thoroughly provoked her. Nothing is more certain, than that 
the intrepid Commander, who was never afraid of bullets, was 
often terrified by the fury of his wife ( r ).” 

The Duke left one ſon, whom he had by this Lady, Chriſto- 
pher Monk, who ſucceeded him in his honours and eſtate, He 
was made Captain of the life-guard in 1679, and Chancellor of 
the Univerſity of Cambridge on the diſgrace of the Duke of 
Mcnmouth. In 1687, he was made Governor of Jamaica ; but 


being too much addicted to drinking, he died there in the follows 
ing year. 
% his ſempſtreſs, Nan Clarges, a © made on her and the other four: 


© blacki/muh's daughter, was kind to “ the burden of it was, 
„him in a double capacity. It mult 


& be remembered that he was then * Did you ever hear the like, 
& in want, and that ſhe aſliited kim, Or ever hear the ſame, 

« Here the was got with child She © Of five women barbers, 

„% was not at all hundforme, nor % That lived in Drury Lane.“ 


& cleanly: her mother was one of 
ce the hve women barbers, and a wo- () Biographical Hiſtory of Eng- 
& man of ill fame, A ballad was land, Vol. II. P. 420, 421. 
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The Life of WILLI IA CAVvENDISE, 
Duke of Newcaſtle. 


HIS Nobleman, who was ſon to Sir Charles Cavendiſh, 
and younger brother to the firſt Earl of Devonſhare, 
was born in the year 1592. His Biographers in gene- 
ral have aſſerted, that he diſcovered even in his youth 

a great propenſity to literature. But his Dutcheſs, in her account 
of his Life, has told us the contrary ; and her teſtimony in this 
reſpe& may be depended on. She ſays, that . to ſchool- learning 
6 ho never ſhewed a great inclination ; for though he was ſent 
* to the Univerſity, and was a ſtudent of St. John's College in 
« Cambridge, and had his tutors to inſtruct him, yet they could 
„ not perſuade him to read or ſtudy much, he ling more de- 
light in ſports than in learning ().“ He was particularly 
fond of horſemanſhip, dancing, and fencing, in all which he 
greatly excelled. And appearing at the Court of King James], 
with the advantages of a gracetul perſon, and great elegance of 
manners, he was quickly diſtinguiſhed by the King's favour. In 
1610, he was made Knight of the Bath, being then about eigh- 
teen years of age. In 1620, he was created Baron Ogle and 
Viſcount Mansfield; and about the ſame time he married the 
daughter and heireſs of William Baſſet, Eſqr. He was now poſ- 
ſeſſed of a very large eſtate : for his grandmother, the Counteſs of 
Shrewſbury, had left him her third huſband, Sir William St. 
Lowe's eſtate ; his mother, the Lady Ogle, had left him three 
thouſand pounds a year, and twenty thouſand pounds in money; 
and his Lady brought him two thouſand four hundred pounds a 
— beiides a jointure of eight hundred pounds a year for her 
iſe, 

In the third year of King Charles I. he was created Baron Ca- 
vendiſh of Boleſover, and Earl of Newcaitle upon Tyne; and 
in 1638, the King made choice of him to be Governor to the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King Charles II. In 1639, when the 
King ſet out for Scotland, he was entertained on his way thither 
by the Earl of Newcaſtle at Walbeck with extraordinary magni- 

2 M 2 cence, 


() Life of the thrice noble, high and puiſſant Prince William Cavendiſh, 
Duke, Marquis and Ear! of Newcaille, &c. Written by the thrice noble, il- 
luſtriaus, and excellent Princeſs, Margarct, Dutcheſs of Newcaltle, his wile, 
P. 141. Lond, Folio, 1667, 
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ficence. “ Both King and Court (ſays Lord Clarendon) were re- 
4 ceived, and entertained by the Earl of Newcaſtle, and at his 
<..0wn Proper expence, in ſuch a wonderful manner, and in ſuch 
« anexcels of feaſting, as had ſcarce ever before been known in 
„ England; and would be ſtill thought very prodigious, if the 
% ſame noble perſon had not, within a year or two afterwards, 
% made the King and Qa? en a more ſtupendous entertainment; 
c which, (GOD be thanked) though poſſibly it might too much 
whet the appetite of others to exceſs, no man ever after in 
6 thoſe days imitated (?).“ 

The Earl cf Newcaſtle contributed ten thouſand pounds to- 
wards King Charles's expedition againſt the Scots; and alſo 
raiſed a troop of horſe, conſiſting of about two hundred Knights 
and gentlemen, who ſerved at their own charge, and were ho- 
noured with the title of the Prince's troop, He commanded it 
in perſon ; and when he came near Berwick, he ſent to the Earl 
of Holland, then Gen-ral of the horſe, to know where his troop 
ſhould march. Lord Holland anſwered, ** Next after the troops 
« of the General Officers.“ Newcaſtle ſent again to repreſent, 
that having the honour to march with the Prince's colours, he 
thought he ought not to march under any Officer of the field. 
1'he General, however, repeated his order; and Newcaſtle there. 
upon took off the Prince's colours, and marched with the naked 
ſtaff. And not thinking this a ſufficient expreſſion of his reſent- 
ment, as ſoon as ever the ſervice was over, he ſent the Earl of 
Holland a challenge, which that Nobleman accepted, and agreed 
to the time and place of meeting ; to which, however, when 
Newcaltle came, C found not his —_—_— but his ſecond, 
The affair had been diſcloſed to the King, by whoſe authority, ac- 
cording to Lord Clarendon, the matter was compoſed ; but not 
without leaving an imputation, in the minds of many, of ſome 
want of perſonal bravery in Lord Holland. 

There heing now a great miſunderſtanding between King 
Charles and his Parliament, his Majeſty's appointment of the 
Earl of Newcaſtle to the tuition of his ſon, was, among other 
things, called in queſtion, Upon which his Lordſhip, to pre- 
vent any trouble which the King might ſuffer upon his account, 
reſigned his office, and immediately retired to his country ſeat, 
where he continued in great privacy till the King ſent him ex- 
preſs orders to repair to Hull, He did not receive the meſſage 
till midnight, and was diſtant from Hull more than forty miles, 
yet he ſet out the ſame hour, and with only three ſervants entered 
the place early the next morning. He informed the King of his 
arrival by a letter, and offered to ſecure for him that important 

tortreſs, 


() Hift, of the Rebellion, Vol. I. P. 58, 79 $80. Edit. The Dutcheſs of 
Newcaitle ſays, that the firſt of theſe entertainments coſt her huſband bet ween 
four and five thouſand pounds, and the laſt between ſourteen and fiſteen thou- 
land pounds,---Lifc, P. 139, 140. 
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fortreſs, with all the magazines wich it contained; but his Ma- 
jeſty, inſtead of accepting this offer, cammanded him to obey 


ſuch orders ag he ſhould receive from the Parliament : Whereupon 


he was ſummoned to attend the Houſe of Lords and a Commit- 

tee choſen to examine the grounds and reaſons of his undertaking 

that defign ; but his Lordſhip ſhewing them his commiſſion, and 
that what he had done was in obedicnce to the King's commands, 
no farther proceedings were carried on apainſt him, 

The Earl now again retired to his ſeat in the country. But he 
was ſoon afterwards ſent for by the King to York, where he was 
ordered to take upon him the command of Newcaſtle, and the 
four adjacent counties, Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmore- 
land, and Durham. He immediately ſet about to execute this 
commiſſion, though he had neither men, arms, ammunition, nor 
money: he ſet out almoſt alone, and by his own perſonal intereſt 
ſecured Newcaſtle, raiſed a troop of 120 horſe, and a good regi- 
ment of foot, which ſecured him from any iudden attempt. In 
the mean time the Parliament, in a proclamation of immunity to 
thoſe who would forſake the Royal party, excepted the Earl by 
name. This animated him to purſue his purpoſe with greater vi- 
gour and activity. He knew his own intereit to be ſtill great; 
and he . to the King ſor authority to raiſe an army in the 
North. Charles thereupon ſent him a commiſſion, conſtituting 
him General of all the forces raiſed north of Trent; and like- 
wiſe General and Commander in Chief of ſuch as might be raiſed 
in the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Lancaſter, Cheſter, Lei- 
ceſter, Rutland, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Eſſex, with power to confer the honour of Knighthood, coin mo- 
ney, and to print and publiſh ſach declarations as he ſhould 
think proper. Theſe extenſive powers he is ſaid to have uſed 
very ſparingly ; however, his Dutcheſs informs us, that he made 
twelve Knights, 

In leſs than three months the Earl had aſſembled an army of 
eight thouſand horſe, foot, and dragoons. With this force he 
marched into Yorkſhire, and having defeated the enemy who op- 
poſed him at Pierce- bridge, he advanced to Vork; where the Go- 
vernor preſented him with the keys, and whither many of the 
Nobility reſorted to compliment and aſſiſt him. Having placed a 
good garriſon in York, he proceeded to Tadcafter ; and the Par- 
liament's forces, either retreating as he advanced, or being ſub- 
dued in battle, left him in poſſeſſion of all the northern counties, 
whence he furniſhed the King with arms and ammunition, ef- 
corted by choice troops, ſometimes to the number of ſeven thou- 
ſand, which the King never ſuffered to return. For theſe impor- 
tant ſervices, performed by an army raiſed by his perſonal inte- 
reſt, and principally maintained at his private expence, the King 
created him Marquis of Newcaſtle, 


Lord Clarendon has aſſigned the following reaſons for this N 
Nobleman's attachment to the Royal cauſe. * He loved Mo- 
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* narchy,” ſays he, as it was the foundation of his own great- 
« neſs, and the Church, as it was well conſtituted for the ſplendor 
1 and ſecurity of the Crown; and religion, as it cheriſhed and 
&«& maintained that order and obedience that was neceſſary to 
« both.” Upon which Mrs. Macaulay makes this remark : 
«« Motives of miſtaken ſelfiſhneſs, a few bigots excepted, may, I 
believe, be very juflly aſcribed to all thoſe who embarked in 
* the Royal cauſe ; but ſure this Noble Hiſtorian is the firſt mo- 
„ ralift who ever gave them as laudable eſſentials to the prin- 
& ciples of conduct (# ).” When the Marquis was at New- 
caſtle, he appointed Sir John Marlay, who was Mayor of that 
town, to continue in his office a year longer, by force, and with- 
out the conſent of the inhabitants, becauſe he was zealous for the 
Royal cauſe: he alſo continued the Mayor of York in his office 
in a forcible manner ; and when he was at Durham, he com- 
manded Dr. Coſins to view all ſermons that were to be preached 
ia that Dioceſe, “ and ſuffer nothing in them that in the leaſt re- 
« fleced againſt his Majeſty's perſon and Government, but to 
put forth and add whatſoever he thought convenient, and pu- 
„ niſh thoſe that ſhould treſpaſs againſt it (a).“ 

The Marquis of Newcaſtle was victorious in ſeveral important 
actions and ſkirmiſhes, and maintained his ground very well in 
the North, till ia conſequence of the precipitancy of Prince Ru- 
pert, the Royal forces received a total defeat at Marſton-moor, in 
which the Marquis's infantry was cut to pieces (x). And now 
finding the King's affairs in that part of the kingdom in a deſpe- 
rate condition, he made the beſt of his way to Scarborough, and 
from thence, with a few of the principal Officers of his army, 
embarked for Hamburgh. 

The Marquis of Newcaſtle's haſty retreat out of the kingdom, 
as well as the conduct of Prince Rupert, was greatly cenſured by 
their own party, The Marquis ſeems to have been induced to 
quit his command not only by the bad ſtate of the King's af- 
tairs, but by his reſentment for the treatment which he had re- 
ceived from Prince Rupert; who had paid fo little regard to 
Newcaſtie's rank, or his ſervices to the Royal cauſe, that he did 
not vouchlate to aſk his advice, or even confer with him, before 
the battle of Marſton- moor; but contented himſelf with ſigni- 
fying to him, in a peremptory manner, that he intended to fight 
tac enemy. | 

Lord Clarendon ſays, “ All that can be ſaid for the Marquis 
* 1s, that he was ſo utterly tired with a condition and employ- 
% ment ſo contrary to his humour, nature, and education, that 


% he did not at all conſider the means, or the way, that would let 
„ him 


(2) Hiſt. of England, Vol. IV. P. 120. 4to. Edit. ( w} Life, by his 
Ducheſs, P. 13, 14 { x ) The Duicheſs of Newcaſtle ſays, that in this ac- 
tian her hulband Kuled three men with his page's ha! Icaden ſword, he having 
tucn uo other left. — Litke, F. 49. 
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« him out of it, and free him for ever from having more to do 
« with it. And it was a greater wonder, that he ſuſtained the 
« yexation and fatigue of it fo long, than that he broke from it 
« with ſo little circumſpection. He was a very fine gentleman, 
« active, and full of courage, and moſt accompliſhed in thoſe 
«« qualities of horſemanſhip, dancing, and fencing, Whicn ac- 
« company a good breeding: in which his delight was. Beſides 


„ that he was amorous in poetry, and muſic, to which he indulged 


«« the greateſt part of his time; and nothing could have tempted 

« him out of thoſe paths of pleaſure which he enjoyed in a full 

« and ample fortune, but honour and ambition to ſerve the King 

« when he ſaw him in diſtreſs.” But notwithſtanding all this, 

the Noble Hiſtorian intimates, that the Marquis might have been 
revailed on to continue in the ſervice, if Prince Rupert had 
haved to him in another manner. 

In his farther obſervations on Newcaſtle's conduct, Cla- 
rendon ſays, He liked the pomp, and abſolute — of 
«« General well, and preſerved the dignity of it to the full; 
« and for the diſcharge of the outward ſtate, and circum- 
« ſtances of it, in acts of courteſy, affability, bounty, and gene- 
% roſity, he abounded ; which, in the infancy of a war, became 
« him, and made him, for ſome time, very acceptable to men of 
« all conditions. But the ſubſtantial part, and fatigue of a Ge- 
«« neral, he did not in any degree underſtand, (but being utterly 
« unacquainted with war), nor could ſubmit to; but referred all 
« matters of that nature to the diſcretion of his Lieutenant-Ge- 
« neral King.“ © in all actions of the field he was ſtill 
«« preſent, and never abſent in any battle; in all which he gave 
«« inſtances of an invincible courage and fearleſſneſs in danger; 
« in which the expoſing himſelf notoriouſly, did ſometimes 
« change the fortune ot the day, hen his troops begun to give 
« ground. Such articles of action were no ſooner over, than he 
« retired to his delightful company, muſic, or his ſofter plea- 
« ſures; to all which he was ſo indulgent, and to his eaſe, that 
«« he would not be interrupted upon what occaſion ſoever ; inſo- 
© much as he ſometimes denied admiſſion to the chiefelt Officers 
« of the army, even to General King himſelf, for two days tuge- 
« ther; from whence many incoaveniencies fell out.“ Ihe 
Noble Hiſtorian alſo obferves, that when the Marquis thought 
« himſelf ſure of Hull, and was ſure that he ſhould be then 
* maſter entirely of all the North, he had no mind to march 
„ nearer the King---out of apprehenſion that he ſhould be 
eclipſed by the Court, and his authority over-{hadowed by the 
ſuperiority of Prince Rupert; from whom he deured to be at 
4s diſtance (y).“ And Sir Philip Warwick, who had been ſent 
to him on a commiiſion fiom the King, to perſuade him to march 
ſoutherly, ſays, that the Marquis“ appichended nothing more, 
„ than 


( y ) Hiſt, of the Rebellion, Vol. II. P. 307-309. Seo. Edit. 
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«© than to be joined to the King's army, or to ſerve under Prince 
Rupert; for he deſigned himſelf to be the man that ſhould 
turn the ſcale, and to be a ſelſ- ſubſiſting and diſtin army, 
„ wherever he was (K).“ 

The Marquis of Newcaſtle arrived at Hamburgh on the 8th of 
July, 1644. After ſlaying about ſix months in that city, he went 
by ſea to Amſterdam, and from thence to Paris; and his firſt 
Lady having been ſome time dead, he there took for his ſecond 
wife a ſiſter of Sir Charles Lucas, who was one of the maids of 
honour to Queen Henrietta, This Lady, who was afterwards a 
volumnious Authoreſs, in her account of the Duke's Life, ſays, 
«« He having but two ſons, purpoſed to marry me, a young wo- 
«« man, that might prove fruitful to him, and encreaſe his poſte- 
4 rity by a maſculine offspring: nay, he was ſo defirous of male 
« jſſue, that I have heard him ſay he cared not, (fo GOD would 
«« be pleaſed to give him many ſons) although they came to be 
«« perious of the meaneſt fortunes ; but GOD (it ſeems) had or- 
% dered it otherwiſe, and fruſtrated his deſigns, by making me 
« barren, which yet did never leſſen his love and affection for 
% me (a).“ 

As the bi arquis's eſtate was ſequeſtered by the Parliament, he 
was ſoon after his going abroad diſtreſſed for want of money. 
The Dutcheſs ſays, © He was neceſſitated to ſeek for credit, and 
« live upon the courteſy of thoſe that were pleaſed to truſt him ; 
« which, although they did for ſome while, and ſhewed them- 
«« ſelves very civil to my Lord, yet they grew weary at length, 
« inſomuch that his Steward was forced one time to tell him, 
« That he was not able to provide a dinner for him, for his cre- 
editors were reſolved to truſt him no longer. My Lord being 
« always a great maſter of his paſſions, was, at leaſt ſhewed him- 
„ ſelf, not in any manner troubled at it, but in a pleaſant hu- 
„ mour told me, that I muſt of neceſſity pawn my .cloaths, to 
« make ſo much money as would procure a dinner. I anſwered, 
« 'That my cloaths would be but of {mall value, and therefore 
% defired my waiting-maid to pawn ſome ſmall toys, which I had 
« formerly given her, which ſhe willingly did.” 

His Lordſhip afterwards obtained credit, and removing from 
Paris to Antwerp, lived there in a manner ſuitable to his rank. 
He was furniſhed with ſome money by his brother, Sir Charles 
1 Cavendith, who was permitted to compound for his (Sir Charles's) 
. eltare (6) ; but he was notwithſtanding often reduced to great 

| difficulties, 
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(S) Memos of the 1e1yn of King Charles the Firſt, P. 243. ( ) Lits 


cf the Duke of Newcaitic, P. 55. (+ } When Sir Charles came over 
i to England for this purpose, being accompancd by the Marchtonefs of 
4 Neweeliuc, he was ſo poor, tat on their arrival in South atk, ke was oblige? 
to pawn his watch tor tben immediate lubfiltence. ---Litc of the Duke . 


Newcallle, P. ; 1. 
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difficulties. He was ſeveral times viſited during his exile by 
King Charles II. who beſtowed on him the Order of the Garter. 
He amuſed himſelf with literature and muſic, and paſſed not a 
little of his time in breaking and managing of horſes, an em- 
ployment of which he was very fond, and in which he had ex- 
traordinary ſk1ll. 

Upon the Reſtoration of King Charles II. the Marquis of New- 
caſtle returned to England. He could not, however, recover all 
his eſtates, ſome of them having been alienated during the civil 
war, and the Act of Oblivion putting it out of his power to re- 
cover them. His loſſes in conſequence of the civil war amounted 
to upwards of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds. But he ſeems 
not to have received any conſiderable marks of favour from the 
King, who was far from being remarkable for his gratitude to 
thoſe who had been ſufferers in his cauſe, or in that of his father. 
He did indeed obtain a new title, being created Duke of New- 
caſtle in 1664 ; after which he retired into the country, where he 
chiefly ſpent the remainder of his days. He died on the 25th of 
December, 1676, in the 84th year of his age ; and was interred 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey, againſt the ſcreen of the chapel of St. 
Michael, under a magnificent tomb, which a little before his 
death he had cauſed to be erected to the memory of his Dutcheſs. 


The Duke of Newcaſtle was in his perſon of a middle ſtature, 
well proportioned, and of a ſanguine complexion, He was a 
man of great perſonal accompliſhments, and of unqueſtionable 
courage : he was generous and magnificent, but he ſeems not to 
have had a ſolid judgment ; his diſpoſition was ſomewhat roman- 
tic, and he appears to have been vain and oftenſtatious. He was 
liberal to men of letters ; and in particular was a patron to Ben 
* and Sir William Davenant. His Dutcheſs informs us that 

e was rather of an amorous temper; but from the manner in 
which ſhe expreſſes this, it may be inferred that her Grace did 
not give herſelf any uneaſineſs on this account. She ſays, «« I 
* know him not addicted to any manner of vice, except that he 
** has been a great lover and admirer of the female ſex ; which, 
* whether it be ſo great a crime as to condemn him for it, I'll 
* leave to the judgment of young gallants and beautiful La- 
dies (c).“ His political notions ſeem to have been very un- 
favourable to the liberties of the people: he thought it the cha- 
racteriſtie cf a great Monarch to have“ a Sovereign command 
over Church, laws, and arms ;” and he confidered it as an evil, 
that the commonalty ſhould be permitted to be Jurymen and 
Juſtices of the peace, which he thought offices of too much power 
and importance to be exerciſed by any but the Nobility and Gen- 
try ; who, his Grace ſuppoſed, had #n excluſive right to be 
Judges in matters reſpecting the lives and properties of their fel. 
low ſubjects (4 ). 

Vol. V. 7. 2 N As 

(e) Life, P.149, 159. (4) See a Collection of Sayings of the Duke of 

weaille, at the end of the Putcheſs's Lifc of him, P. 162---170, 
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As the Duke of Newcaſtle had uncommon ſkill in horſeman- 
ſhip, he publiſhed two treatiſes on that ſubject, His firſt treatiſe 
he publiſhed in French ; his ſecond near ten years after : their 
titles run thus : 

I.“ La methode nouvelle de dreſſer les chevaux; avec figu- 
„ res:” or, the new method of managing horſes, with cuts. 
Antwerp, 1658, Folio. This book was written by the Duke in 
Engliſh, and afterwards by his direQions tranſlated into French 
by a Walloon. 

IT. * A new method and extraordinary invention to dreſs horſes, 
« and work them according to nature; as alſo to perfect nature 
„% by the ſubtilty of art.“ Folio. Lond. 1667. This latter trea- 
tiſe, as the Duke informs his reader, is neither a tranſlation of 
the firſt, nor an abſolute neceſſary addition to it; and may be 
«© of uſe without the other, as the other hath been hitherto, and 
« ſtill is, without this. But both together will queſtionleſs do 
„ beſt.” A noble Edition of this Work has been printed of late 
years in this kingdom. | 

The Duke was alſo the Author of ſeveral plays, which ſome 
have highly commended, and which are not deſtitute of merit ; 
though his Grace was by no means entitled to the character which 
his Dutcheſs gave him. She ſays, © His natural wit appears by 
„his delight in poetry; for I may juſtly call him the beſt lyric 
« and dramatic Poet of this age (e).“ — The Plays written 
by him were the following : 

1. The Exile. A Comedy. 

2. The Country Captain, a Comedy, written during his ba- 
niſhment, and printed at Antwerp in 1649. Afterwards preſented 
by his Majeſty's ſervants at Black Friars. 

3. Variety, a Comedy; preſented by his Majeſty's ſervants at 


Black Friars ; firſt printed in 1649, and generally bound with the 


Country Captain. 

4. The Humorous Lovers, a Comedy; ated by his Royal 
Highneſs's ſervants. Lond. 1677. 4to. This was received with 
great applauſe, and eſteemed one of the beſt plays at that time. 

. The Triumphant Widow, or the Medley of Humours, 2 
Comedy, acted by his Royal Highnels's ſervants. Lond, 1677. 


4to. () 


The Duke of Newcaſtle was twice married, and by his firſt 
wife had three ſons and three daughters. His titles deſcended to 
his ſon Henry, Earl of Ogle ; who dying in 1691, the title of 
Newcaſtle in the line of Cavendiſh became extin&, he being the 
Laſt heir male of this family. The Duke had no iſſue by his ſe- 
cond Lady, who was the conſtant companion of his exile abroad, 
and of his retirement at home. She was extremely ſtudious, and 

a very 


(e) Life, P. 146. (/) Vid. Catal. of Royal and Noble Authors, Vol. II. 
P. 14-16. and Cibber's Lives of the Pocts, Vol, II. P. 177. 
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a very volumineſs Writer. Mr. Granger obſerves, that“ if her 
« merit as an Author were to be eſtimated from the quantity of 
« her Works, ſhe would have the precedence of all female Wri- 
« ters, antient or modern (g).“ There are ten Volumes in Fo- 
lio of her Works, conſiſting of plays, poems, orations, philoſo- 
phical diſquiſitions, &c. She was, however, a very indifferent 
Writer, but appears to have been a very good wife. The beſt of 
her performances is the Life of her huſband, the Duke. She ſays 
in her Dedication of this, It pleaſed GOD to command his ſer- 
« yant nature to endue me with a poetical and philoſophical ge- 
* nius, even from my birth; for I did write ſome books in that 
kind before I was twelve years of age, which for want of good 
«© method and order, I would never Gvulge. Indeed, as Mr. 
Walpole juſtly obſerves, the touches on her own character are in- 
imitable : and as that gentleman farther remarks, it appears that 
though ſhe had written Philoſophy ſo early, yet ſhe had read none; 
for at near forty ſhe informs us that ſhe applied to the reading 
of philoſophic Authors, „in order to learn the terms of art.“ 
When ſhe firſt undertook to write the Duke's Life, the ſays, in 
her Pre face,“ I deſired my Lord, that he would be pleaſed to let 
me have ſome elegant and learned Hiſtorian to aſſiſt me; 
*« which requeſt his — would not grant me; ſaying, that 
* having never had any aſſiſtance in the writing of my former 
* books, I ſhould have no other in the writing of his Life, but 
the informations from himſelf, and his Secretary, of the chief 
<< tranſaCtions and fortunes occurring in it, to the time he mar- 
* ried me. I humbly anſwered, that without a learned aſſiſtant 
* the Hiſtory would be defective: but he replied, that truth 
could not be defective. I ſaid again, that rhetoric did adorn 
truth: and he anſwered, that rhetoric was fitter for falſhoods 
* than truths, Thus I was forced, by his Grace's commands, to 
** write this Hiſtory in my own plain ſtile, without elegant flou- 
** riſhes, or exquiſite method, relying intirely upon truth, in the 
*© expreſſing whereof I have been very circumſpe&.” She died 
in 1673, about three years before her huſband, 


(gz) Biographical Hiſtory of England, Vol. II. P. 349. 
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The Life of JOHN MILTON. 


HIS illuſtrious and ſublime Poet, whoſe name will 
ever reflect the higheſt honour on his country, was 
born on the gth of December, 1608, in Bread-ſtreet, 
London, where his father lived at the ſign of the 
Spread Eagle, which was alſo the coat of arms of the family (3). 
As from his earlieſt years he gave indications of uncommon ge- 
nius, his father reſolved to breed him a ſcholar, He had his 
education partly under private tutors, and partly at a public 
ſchool. It appears from the fourth of his Latin elegies, and 
from the firſt and fourth of his familiar epiſtles, that Mr, Tho- 
mas Young, who was afterwards paſtor of the- company of Eng- 
liſh merchants refiding at Hamburgh, was one of his private 
preceptors. He was atterwards ſent to St. Paul's ſchool, to be 
fitted for the Univerſity, under the care of Mr. Gill, who was the 
maſter at that time, and to whoſe ſon are addreſſed ſome of his 
familiar epiſtles (7). At this early time of life he made an in- 
credible progreſs in the knowledge of words and things, his dili- 
ence and inclination out- ſtripping the care of his inſtructors. 
Milton himſelf takes notice of the ſucceſs of his earlier ſtu- 
dies, in his introductory diſcourſe to his ſecond book of the Rea- 
fon of Church Government. After I had from my firſt years,” 
ſays he, by the ceaſeleſs diligence and care of my father (whom 
*© GOD recompence) been exerciſed to the tongues, and ſome 
* ſciences, as my age would ſuffer, by ſundry maſters and teachers 
* both at home and at the ſchools, it was found that whether 


2 N 


(b ) John Milten, our Poet's grand- 
father, was, according to Mr, Wood, 
an ur der-ranger or keeper of the fo- 
reſt of Shotover, ncar Halton in Ox- 
fordſhire ; he was a Papiſt, and ſuch 
a bigot that he diſinherited his fon 
only for being a Proteſtant. Upon 
this the ſon, our Poet's father, named 
likewile John Milton, ſettled in Lon- 
don, and became a ſcrivener by the 
advice of a friend eminent in that 
profeſſion : but he was uot ſo devoted 
to gain and buſineſs, as to loic all taſte 
of the politer arts, and was particu- 
larly ikilled in muſic, in which he 
was not only a fine perforwicr, but is 


e ought 


alſo celebrated for ſeveral Pieces of his 
compoſition ; he did not, however, 
neglect his buſineſs, but by his dili- 
gence and economy acquired a com- 
petent eſtate, whick enabled him at- 
terwards to retire, and live in the 
country, He was by all accounts 2 
very worthy man; and his wile is 
ſaid to have been a woman of incom- 
parable virtue and goodneſs : by her 
he had our Poet, another ſon, and a 
daughter, Life of Milton by Dr. 
Newton, prefixed to Paradiſe Loſt, 
Edit, 12mo. 1764. P. 3, 4. 
(i) Newton, P. 4. 
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% ought was impoſed on me by them that had the over-looking, 
« or betaken to of my own choice in Engliſh, or other tongue, 
« proſing or verſing, but chiefly this latter, the ſtyle by certain 
« vital ſigns it had, was likely to live.“ 

After the twelfth year of his age, ſuch was his inſatiable thirſt 
for learning, he ſeldom quitted his ſtudies till midnight, which 
(as he ſays himſelf in his ſecond Defence) was the firſt ruin of his 
eyes, to the natural weakneſs of which were alſo added frequent 
head-achs: but all could not extinguiſh or abate his laudable 
paſſion for letters, ** It is very ſeldom ſeen, ſays Dr. Newton, 
that ſuch application and ſuch a genius meet in the ſame perſon, 
The force of either is great, but both together muſt perform won- 
ders.” | 

When he had attained the ſeventeenth year of his age, being a 

ood claſſical ſcholar, and maſter of ſeveral languages, he was 
ent to the Univerſity of Cambridge, and admitted at Chriſt's 
College on the 12th of February, 1624-5, under the tuition of 
Mr. William Chappel, afterwards Biſhop of Corke and Roſs in 
Ireland (4). The ſame year he wrote a Latin elegy on the 
death of Dr, Andrews, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and a fine poem on 
the gunpowder plot, having before given ſeveral ſpecimens of his 
poetical talents. Concerning theſe, and the reſt of his juvenile 
Pieces, the learned and judicious Morhof, in his Polyhiftor Litera- 
rius, ſays, that Milton's Writings ſhew him to have been a man in 
his very childhood ; and that theſe poems are exceedingly above 
the ordinary capacity of that age ( / ). 

He continued at Cambridge ſeven years, where he lived with 
great reputation, being univerſally admircd for his fine parts, and 
generally beloved for his amiable and engaging manners. He 
performed his academical exerciſes with much applauſe, and alſo 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral fine copies of verſes on occaſional 
ſubjects. He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts at the begin- 
ning of the ycar 1629, and that of Maſter in 1632. He was de- 
ſigned by his parents for Holy Orders; and among the manu- 
ſcripts of Trinity-College in Cambridge there are two draughts, 
in Milton's own hand, of a letter to a friend, who had impor- 
tuned him to take Orders, when he had attained the age of 
twenty-three (n). But Milton could not be brought to ſub- 
ſcribe the articles of the Church: he probably thought it did 
not become a Chriſtian Miniſter to yield a blind and implicit af- 
ſent to human creeds and articles of faith; and was of two ho- 
neſt and ingenuous a temper to purchaſe preferment by actin 
againſt the dictates of his conſcience, or ſubſcribing to the trut 
of articles which he did not believe. In one of his tracts he tells 


us, that by the intentions of his parents and friends, he was 
deſtined 


(+) Sce Vol. IV. P. 448, 449. (7) Toland's Life of Milton, Edit. 1761, 
P. 6, 7. (m) Newton, as belore, E. 6. Theſe have been publiſhed by Dr. 


Burch, 
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deſtined of a child, and his own reſolutions, to the ſervice of the 
Church, till coming to ſome maturity of years, and perceivin 
« what tyranny had invaded it, that he who would take Orders 
* muſt ſubſcribe ſlave, and take an oath withal, which unleſs he 
« took with a conſcience that could retch, he muſt ſtrait perjure 
or ſplit his faith; I thought it better (ſays he) to prefer a 
« blameleſs filence before the office of ſpeaking bought and be- 
« gun with ſervitude and for-ſwearing ().“ 

Milton's declining to enter into Orders, was no doubt a diſap- 
pointment to his friends; who, though in comfortable, were yet 
not in aflluent circumſtances, The profeſſion of the law ſeems 
likewiſe to have been recommended to him, but that alſo he de- 
clincd (e). He had too free a ſpirit to be limited and confined, 
ſays Dr. Newton; and was for comprehending all ſciences, but 
profeſſing none. And his father, who was very fond of him, in- 
dulged him in letting him follow his inclinations, though con- 
trary to his own views. After he had left the Univerſity, there- 
fore, in 1632, he retired to his father's houſe in the country; for 
his father had by this time quitted buſineſs, and lived at an eſtate 
which he had purchaſed at Horton, near Colebroke in Bucking- 
bamſhite. Here he reſided with his parents for the ſpace of five 
years; and, as he has himſelf informed us, (in his ſecond De- 
fence, and the ſeventh of his familiar epiſtles), read over all the 
Greek and Latin Authors, particularly the Hiſtorians (/). But 
he was not ſo much in love with his 1olitude, as not to make an 
excurſion now and then to London, . ſometimes to buy books, cr 
to mee: friends from Cambridge; and at other times to learn 
ſome new thing in mathematics, or in muſic, with which he was 
extraordinarily delighted. It was about this time he wrote from 
London a Latin elegy to his intimate friend Charles Diodati, 
wherein iome verſes reflecting on the Univerſity (g) occaſioned 

ſome 


( = ) IntroduQtion tc the Reaſon of ()] Milton ſcems never to have 
Church Government, Bock 11. 774. had a good opinion of either of the 
Biograph. Bruan Univerſitties. In his ArotoGy rox 
(„% His father deſigned him for Sugerxuxvus, he lays, ſpeaking ot 
the church; that he avoided, upon the members of the Eniverſities, that 
account of the ſobſcription, which + what with uvantingand debauchery, 
he icrupled ; — and by his poett- + what with falſe grounds, and the 
ca} Latin letter to his father, it „ weakneſs of natural faculties in 
ſeems as if he then would have *© many of them, (it being a maxim 
« nerfuaced him to the law; fome- © with ſome men to fend the ſimpleſt 


ES SY 


„ thing wasthoughtneceſlary whereby of their ſons thither) perhaps there 


% money might be got, That too the 

„ Poet avoided, and probably the 

„% more caiily, his father having as by 

« thai letter it appears) a take for po- 

„ litencſs, {criveucr th 2uzh he was.“ 

R:chardion's Litc uf Nikon, P. 69. 
(z } New:on, as before, P. 6. 


„ would be found among them as 
many unſolid and corrupted judg- 
&© ments, both in doctrine and lite, as 
„ in any other two corporations ct 
„like bigneſs, This is undoubte d, 
„that it any carpenter, ſmith, or 
© weaver, were ſuch a bungler in his 

te trade. 
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ſome malicious perſons to report, that either he was expelled 
for ſome miſdemeanour from Cambridge, or left it in diſcontent 
becauſe he obtained no preferment there ; and that at London he 
ſpent his time in an irregular and licentious courſe of life. But 
theſe calumnies, which were deſtitute of the leaſt foundation in 
truth, were afterwards by himſelf ſufficiently refuted (7). 

As Milton continued to cultivate his talents, during his reſi- 
dence in the country, with great aſſiduity, it was not long before 
the public reaped the fruits of his ſtudies. It was in the year 
1634 that his maſk of Comus was preiented at Ludlow-caſtle, 
There was formerly a Preſident of Wales, and a fort of Court 
kept at Ludlow, which has ſince been aboliſhed ; and the Preſi- 
dent at that time was the Earl of Bridgwater, before whom Mil- 
ton's maſk was preſented on Michaelmas night, and the parts of 
the two brothers were performed by his Lordſhip's ſons the Lord 
Brackly and Mr. Thomas Egerton, and that of the Lady by his 
Lordſhip's daughter, the Lady Alice Egerton. The occaſion of 
this poem ſeems to have been merely an accident of the two bro- 
thers and the Lady having loſt one another in their way to the 
caſtle, This Piece was firft printed in 1637, but without the Au- 
thor's name: and though one of the firſt, is yet one of the moſt 
beautiful of Milton's compoſitions ( s ). 

In 1637, he wrote another excellent Piece, his Lycrnas, 
wherein he laments the untimely fate of a friend, who was unfor- 
tunately drowned that ſame year ia the month of Auguſt, on the 
Iriſh ſeas, in his paſſage from Cheſter. This friend was Mr. 
Edward King, ſon of Sir John King, Secretary of Ireland under 

ueen Elizabeth, King James I. and King Charles I. and was a 
Fellow of Chriſt's College, and was ſo well beloved and elteemed 
at Cambridge, that ſome of the greatelt names 1n the Univerſity 
united in celebrating his obſcquies, and publiſhed a collection of 
poems to his memory in Greek, Latin, and Engliſh. The Greek 
by H. More, &c. the Latin by T. Farnaby (z), J. Pearſon, &c. 

the 


trade, as the greater number of © leius, Arnobius, or any other mo- 
them are in their profeſſion, he dern ſuſtianid, before the native 
* would ſtarve for any cuſtom : and * Latiniſms of Cicero. In the Greek 


* ſhould he exerciſe his Manulacture 
* as little as they do their talents, he 
* would forget his art: or ſhould he 
* miſtake his tools as they do their s, 
he would mar all the work he took 
„ in hand. How few among them 
that know how to write or ſpeak 
* Na pure file, mach leſs io diitin- 
guiſh the ideas and various kinds of 
itile ! In Latin barbarons, and of- 
ten not without {olaifras, de- 
claiming u rugged and milcclla- 
neous gEAC blown together by the 
„tour winds; and in their choice 
preceriingthe gay rankneſs of Apu- 


tongue moſt of them unlettered, or 
© uncntcred to any ſound prohciency 
„ in thoſe Attic maſters of wiſdom 
« and cloquence. In the Hebrew 
te text, except it be ſome few of 
„% them, their lips are mtcrly uncir- 
t cumciled, No lets are they out of 
ee the way in Philoſophy, peitering 
© their heads with the ianici's dotages 
„ of Od Paris and Salamanca.“ 

(r } Vid. Toland's Lite of Milton, 
. 7, 6 
( 8s ) Newton, P. 2. 

d THOMAS FARNABY was 
the fun of @ carnentzr in London, 
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the Engliſh by H. King, J. Beaumont, J. Cleveland, with ſeve- 
ral others; and judicivuſly the laſt of all, as the beſt of all, is 


Milton's Lycidas. 


where he was bora in the year 1575- 
He became à Scrvitor of Merton- 
College in Oxford, in the beginning 
of the year 1:90, but continued there 
a ſhort time only : for being ſeduced 
to abandon his religion and country, 
he went into Spain, and was for ſome 
time educated there in a College be- 
longing to the Jeſuits. But being 
weaty, at length, of their ſevere di- 
cipline, he found a way to leave them; 
and went with Sir Francis Drake, and 
Sir John Hawkins, in their laſt voyage 
in 1595, being in ſome eſteem with 
the former. He afterwards ſerved as 
a ſoldier in the Low Countries; but 
being reduced to great neceſſity, he 
landed in Cornwall; at which time, 
ſays Mr, Wood, © his diſtreſſes made 
„ him ſloop ſo low, as to be an 
„% Abegarian, and ſeveral were taught 
„ their horn-books by him.” At 
length, he ſettled at Martock in So- 
merſet{hire, and taught a grammar- 
ſchool there with good ſuccels. He 
afterwards removed to London, and 
taught a long time (ſays Wood)“ in 
* Goldimith's - rents in Cripplegate 


„ pariſh, behind Redcroſs - ftrect, 


« where were large gardens and hand- 
& ſome houſes, and great accommo- 
„ dations for the young Noblemen 
and other generous youths, who at 
„ cnc time made up the number of 
& thrce hundred, or more, The 
% ſchool-huuſe was a large brick 
% building, divided into ſcveral por- 


_ * tzitions, or apartments, according to 


ée the diflinétions of the forms aud 
6 claſſes, under the care and circum - 
4% ſpection of the reſpettive Uſhers 
% ailotred to attend them, In which 
« time, while he taught there, he was 
„ made Maſter of Arts of Cambridge, 
„% and ſoon after wcorporated at 
« Oxon,” He removed again about 
the year 1636, vn account of frequent 
ſickneſſes in the city, and ſome dila- 
grecments with his landlord, to be- 
venoak in Kent, in the ncigbbourhogd 
ol Which place he pu cheted an 
ellate ; and purſued his occupation of 
teaching, with fuch fugcels ang 


—_ 
Bre 
110 = 


About 


that he afterwards purchaſed another 
eſtate at Horſham in Suſſex, Upon 
the breaking out of the civil wars in 
1641, he was conſidered as ill affected 
to the Parliament, becauſe when the 
proteſtation was urged that year, he 
{aid, ** It was better to have one King 
than five hundred.“ Aſterwards, be- 
ing ſuſpected to have promoted the in- 
ſurrection for the King about Tun- 
bridge, in 1643, he was impriſoned 
in Newgate, and thence carried on 
ſhip-board. It is ſaid, that it was 
likewiſe debated in the Houſe of 
Commons, whether he ſhould not be 
ſent to America; but this motion be- 
ing rejected, he was removed to Ely- 
Houle in Holborn, where he remained 
till about a year before his death, He 
died on the 12th of June, 1647, aged 
ſeventy-two, and was buried in the 
chancel of Sevenoak church, He 
was twice marricd, and had children 
by both his wives, 

Anthony Wood ſays, that Mr. Far- 
naby was „ the chief Grammarian, 
„% Rhetorician, Poct, Latiniſt, and 
„ Grecian of his time; and his ichool 
* was ſo much frequented, that more 
© Churchmen and Stateſmen iſſued 
© thence, than trum any ſchool tauglit 
© by one man in England.” He pub- 
lihed notes on Juvinal, Perſius, Mar- 
tial, Lucan, Virgil, Terence, Ovid's 
Mctamorpholes, and Seneca's Trage- 
dies, He wes likewiſe the Author ot 
% Index Rhetoricus ſcholis et inſli- 
tutioni teneriorts ætatis ac commods- 
tus ;” Lond. 1625. 8vo. to which 
were atterwards added, “ Formule 
„ oratoriz et Index Poeticus.” He 
was alſo the Author ot feveral other 
Pieces; and his Writings have been 
applauded by very learned Wraitets. 
Mr. Bay ſe ſays, that “ his notes upon 
„ moit of the ancient Latin Poets 
„have been of very great uic {9 
wy YOung beginacrs ; bcug hort; 
„ Icarned, and dehgned chiclly t 
« clear up the text.“ ——Pid. New 
and Gen, biog, Dict. Svo. and W 99% 5 
Athen, Ox2n, 
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About this time, as we learn from one of his familiar epiſtles, 
he had ſome thoughts of taking chambers at one of the Inns of 
Court ; for his preſent obſcure manner of living in the country 
was not altogether agreeable to him. But his mother dying, he 
prevailed with his father to let him indulge a defire, which he had 
long entertained, of ſeeing foreign countries, and particularly 
Italy: and having communicated his defign to Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, who had formerly been Ambaſſador at Venice, and was then 
Provoſt of Eton Collgge, and having alſo ſent him his Maſk, of 
which he had not yet publicly acknowledged himſelf the Au- 
thor, he received from him the following friendly letter, dated 
from the College the 1toth of April, 1638 (7). 


6 8 IX. 


It was a ſpecial favour, when you lately beſtowed upon me 
here the firſt taſte of your acquaintance, though no longer than 
e to make me know, that I wanted more time to value it, and to 
«« enjoy it rightly. And in truth, if I could then have imagined 
«« your farther ſtay in theſe parts, which 1 underitood afterwards 
„% by Mr. H. 1 would have been bold, in our vulger phraſe, to 
« mend my draught, for you left me with an extreme hirſt, and 
« to have begged your converſation again jcintly with your ſaid 
« learned friend, at a poor meal or two, that we might have 
% banded together ſome good Authors of the antient time, 
« among which 1 obſerved you to have been familiar, 
« Since your going, you have charged me with new obliga- 
&« tions, both for a very kind letter from you, dated the 6th of 
« this month, and for a dainty piece of entertainment that came 
e therewith ; wherein I ſhould much commend the tragical part, 
&« if the lyrical did net raviſh with a certain Doric delicacy in 
te your ſongs and other odes, wherein I mutt plainly confeſs to 
„% have ſeen yet nothing parallel in our language. Ipſa molli- 
«« ties. But I muſt not omit to tell you, that I now only owe you 
te thanks for intimating unto me, how modeitly ſoever, the true 
« artificer. For the Work itfclt I had viewed ſome good while 
« before with ſingular delight, having received it from our com- 
« mon friend Mr. R. in the very cloſe of the late R's poems, 
printed at Oxford; whereunto it is added, as I now ſuppoie, 
that the acceſiory might help out the principal, according to 
* the art of ſtationers, and leave the reader con la bocca dolce. 
„Now, Sir, concerning your travels, wherein 1 may challenge 
1% a little more privilege of diſcourſe with vou; I ſuppoſe, vou 
„will not blanch Paris in your way, Therefore I hive been 
bold to trouble j ou with a tew lines to Mr. M. B. whom vu 
„ ſhall eaſily find attending the voung Lord S. as his Governor ; 
and you may ſurely receive from lum goed directions for 
Vol. TW: 7. 2 0 40 . aping 


t] Newton, P. 2, 8. 
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% ſhaping of your further journey into Italy, where he did re- 
* fide by my choice ſome time for the King, after mine own re- 
*« ceſs from Venice. 

] ſhould think, that your beſt line will be through the whole 
length of France to Marſeilles, and thence by ſea to Genoa, 
„ whence the paſſage into 'Tuſcany is as diurnal as a Graveſend 


„„ barge. I haſten, as you do, to Florence or Sienna, the rather 


** to tell you a ſhort Rory, from the intereſt you have given me in 
% your ſafety. 

«© At Sienna I was tabled in the houſe of one Alberto Scipione, 
an old Roman Courtier in dangerous times, having been Stew- 
1 ard to the Duca di Pagliano, who with all his family were 
« ſtrangled, fave this only man, that eſcaped by foreſight of the 
* tempeſt. With him 1 had often much chat of thoſe affairs; 
„into which he took pleaſure to look back from his native har- 
% bour; and at my departure toward Rome, which had been the 
center of his experience, I had won confidence enough to beg 
& his advice, how I might carry myſelf ſecurely there, without 
5 offence of others, or of my own conſcience : Signor Arrigo 
„ meo, ſays he, i penſieri ſtretti, & il viſo ſciolto ; that is, Your 
thoughts cloſe, and your countenance looſe, will go ſafely over 
„ the whole world. Of which Delphian oracle (for ſo I have 
„found it) your judgment -doth need no commentary; and, 
„therefore, Sir, I will commend you with it to the beſt of all 
„ ſecurities, GOD's dear love, remaining your friend, as much 
„at command as any of longer date. 

H WOTIOoTN 


% P. S. Sir, I have expreſsly ſent this by my foot-boy to pre- 
« vent your departure, without ſome acknowledgment fiom me 
of the receipt of your obliging letter, haviny myſelf through 
«« ſome buſineſs, I know not how, neglected the ordinary convey- 
« ance. In any part where I ſhall underſtand you fixed, I ſhall 
© be glad and diligent to entertain you with home novelties, even 
for ſome fomentation of our friendihip, too ſoon interrupted 
„jn the cradle.“ 


- 
- 


Soon after this, Milton ſet out on his travels, being attended 
only by one ſervant, who accompanied him during his whole 
journey. He went firſt to France, where he had recommenda- 
tions to the Lord Scudamore, the Engliſh Ambaſſador there at 
that time; and as ſoon as he came to Paris, he waited upon his 
Lordſhip, who received him with great civility ; and having an 
carneſt deſire to viſit the celebrated Hugo Grotius, he was by his 
Lordſhip's means introduced to that great man, who was then 
Ambaſſador at the Fiench Court from the famous Chriſtina, 
Queen of Sweden; and the viſit was to their mutual ſatisfactio 
or he ſtayed not long at Faris: he was deſirous of haflening into 
taly ; and, therefore, after a tew days he took leave of the Lord 
Scudamore 
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Scudamore, who very kindly gave him letters to the Engliſh 
merchants in the ſeveral places through which he was to travel, 
requeſting them to do him all the good offices in their power (2). 

rom Paris he went directly to Nice, where he took ſhipping 
for Genoa, from whence he went to Leghorn, and thence to Piſa, 
and ſo to Florence; a city, ſays Mr. Toland, for the oliteneſs 
of the language, and the civility of the inhabitants, he always 
infinitely admired, He was, therefore, eaſily induced to make a 
ſtay of two months at Florence. Beſides the curioſities, and 
other beauties of the place, he took great delight in the company 
and converſation there ; and frequented their Academies, as they 
are called, the meetings of the moſt polite and ingenious perſons, 
which they have in this, as well as in the other principal cities of 
Italy, for the exerciſe and improvement of wit and learnin 
among them. And in theſe converſations his learning and abili- 
ties appeared ſo conſpicuous, and he produced ſo many excellent 
compotitions, that he was ſoon greatly diſtinguiſhed, and was very 
much courted and careſſed by ſeveral of the Nobility and prime 
wits of Florence. For the manner is, as he ſays himſelf 1n the 
Preface to his ſecond book of the Reaſon of Church-government, 
that every one mult give ſome proof of his wit and reading there, 
and his productions were received with written encomiums ; 
„which the Italian (ſays Milton) is not forward to beſtow on 
« men of this ſide the Alps.“ Jacomo Gaddi, Antonio Francini, 
Carlo Dati, Beneditto Bonmatthei, Cultellino, Freſcobaldi, and 
Clementilli, are reckoned among his particular friends. At 
Gaddi's houſe the Academies were held, which he conſtantly fre- 
quented. Antonio Francini compoſed an Italian ode in his 
commendation. Carlo Dati wrote a Latin eulogium of him, and 
correſponded with him after his return to England. Bonmatthei 
was about that time publiſhing an Italian grammar ; and the 
eighth of our Author's familiar epiſtles, dated at Florence, Sep- 
tember 10, 1638, is addreſſed to him upon that occaſion, com- 
mending his deſign, and adviſing him to add ſome obſervations 
concerning the true pronunciation of that language for the uſe 
of foreigners ( w ). 

Having taken leave of his friends at Florence, Milton went 
from thence to Sienna, and from Sienna to Rome, where he alſo 
ſlayed about two months. Here, no doubt, ſays Mr. Toland, 
all the examples he had hitherto read of the victue, eloquence, 
wiſdom, or valour of her antient citizens, occurred to his mind ; 
and could not but oppreſs with grief his generous ſoul, when 
with his own eyes he ſaw Rome now the chief ſeat of the moſt 
exquiſite tyranny, exerciſed by effeminate Prieſts, not reigning in 
the world through any conceived opinion of their juſlice, or 
dread of their courage, (for to theſe qualities they are known and 
ſworn enemies) but deluding men with unaccountable fables, and 

2 0 2 | diſarming 


{ « } Newton, P. 21. (:) Newton, as before. 
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diſarming them by imaginary fears, they fill their heads firſt with 
ſuperitition, and then their own pockets with their money ( x ).” 
At Rome Milton became acquainted with Lucas Holſtenius, 
keeper of the Vatican librarv, who received him in a very polite 
and friendly manner, and ſhewed him all the Greek Authors, 
whether in print or manuſcript, which had paſſed through his 
corrections ; and alſo preſented him to Cardinal Barberini, who at 
an entertainment of muſic, performed at his own expence, waited 
for him at the door, and taking him by the hand, brought him 
into the aſſembly. The next morning he waited upon the Car- 
dinal, to return him thanks for his civilities, and by the means 
of Holſtenius was again introduced to his Eminence, and ſpent 
ſome time in converſation with him. It is obſerved, that Holſte- 
nius had ſtudied three years at Oxford, which might diſpoſe him 
to be more friendly to the Engliſh, but he took a particular liking 
and affection to Milton; and Milton, to thank him for all his fa- 
vours, wrote to him afterwards from Florence the ninth of his fa- 
mi iar epiſtles. At Rome too Selvaggi made a Latin diſtich in 
honour of Milton, and Salfilli a Latin tetraſtich, celebrating him 
for his Greek, and Latin, and Italian poetry; and he in return 
preſented to Salfilli in his ſickneſs thoſe fine Scazons, or Jambic 
verſcs having a ſpondee in the laſt foot, which are inſerted among 
his juvenile poems (y). 
Miſtor having been very agreeably entertained at Rome, with 
the fight of the fine paintings, ſculptures, and other curioſities 
and antiquities of that city, as well as with the converſation of 
the litcrati there, now went to Naples, in company with a certain 


hermit ; and by his means was introduced to the acquaintance of 


Giovanni Baptiſta Manſo, Marquis of Villa, a Neapolitan No- 
bleman, of ſingular merit and virtue, to whom Taſſo addreſſes 
his dialogue of friendſhip, and whom be mentions likewiſe iu his 
Gieruſ:lemme Liberata with great honour. I his Nobleman 
treated Milton with particular civility, frequently viſited him at 
his lodgings, and went with him to ſhow him the Viceroy's pa- 
lace, and whatever was curious or worth notice in the city: and 
he alſo honoured him ſo far as to make a Latin diſtich in his 
praiſe, which 1s printed before our Author's Latin poems. Asa 
teſtimony of his gratitude, Milton preſented to the Marquis at 
his departure from Naples his eclogue entitled Maxsus, which 
is alſo printed among his Latin poems. So that it may be 
reckoned a peculiar felicity of the Marquis of Villa's life, fays 
Dr. Newton, to have been celebrated both by Taſſo and Milton, 
the one the preatcit modern Poet of his own, and the other the 

greateſt of foreign nations (). 
Having ſeen the fineſt parts of Italy, Milton was now thinking 
of paſſing (ver into Sicily and Greece, when he was diverted 
| from 


(x) Life of Milton, Edit. 1761. P. 12, 13. (] Newton, P. 12. (] Lite 
ef Milton, as betore, P. 14, 
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from his purpoſe by the news which he heard from England, that 


2 civil war was like to break out between the King and Paclia- 
ment : for he thought it an unworthy thing for him to be taking 
his pleaſure abroad, while his coun:rymen were contending at 
home for their liberty. He reſolved, therefore, to return by the 
way of Rome, though he was adviſed to the contrary by the mer- 
chants, who had received intelligence from their correſpondents, 
that the Engliſh Jeſuits there were forming plots againſt him, in 
caſe he ſhould return thither, on account cf the great freedom 
which he had uſed in all his diſcourſes of religion. For he had 
by no means obſerved the rule recommended to him by Sir Henry 
Wotton, of keeping his thoughts cloſe and his countenance open, 
He had viſited Galileo, then upwards of ſeventy years of age, 
and a priſoner to the Inquiſition, for aſſerting the motion of the 
earth, and thinking differently in Aſtronomy from the Domini- 
cans and Franciſcans. And though the Marquis of Villa had 
ſhown him ſuch diſtinguiſhing marks of favour at Naples, yet he 
told him at his departure that he ſhould have ſhown him much 

reater, if he had been more reſerved in matters of religion. But 

e had a ſoul above diſſimulation and diſguiſe ; and was neither 
afraid nor aſhamed to vindicate the truth. He was ſo prudent 
indeed, that he would not of his own accord begin any diſcourſe 
of religion ; bur at the ſame time he was ſo honeſt, that if he 
was queſtioned at all about his faith, he would not diſſemble his 
ſentiments, whatever was the conſequence. And with this reſo- 
lution he went to Rome the ſecond time, and {layed there two 
months more, neither concealing his name, nor declining openly 
to defend the truth, if any thought proper to attack him. He 
came, however, ſafe to his friends at Florence, where he was re- 
ceived with as much joy and affection, as if he had returned into 
his own country, Here likewiſe he ſtayed two months, as he 
had done before, excepting only an excurſion of a few days to 
Lucca: and then croſſing the Appenine, and paſling through Bo- 
logna and Ferrara, he came to Venice, in which city he ſpent a 
month; and having ſhipped off the books which he had collected 
in his travels, and particularly a cheſt or two of choice muſic 
books of the beſt maſters flouriſhing about that time in Italy, he 
took his courſe through Verona, Milan, and along the lake Le- 
man to Geneva. In this city he tarried ſome time, and contracted 
an intimate friendſhip with Giovanni Deodati, the learned Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity, whoſe Annotations upon the Bible are pub- 
liſhed in Engliſh. And from thence returning through France, 
the lame way that he had gone before, he arrived fate in Eng- 
land, from which he had been ablcat one year and about thiee 


months ( a ). 
His 


{ a ) Newton, P. 14. 
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His firſt buſineſs after his return was to pay his duty to his 
father, and to viſit his other friends (4) ; but this pleaſure was 
much diminiſhed by the loſs of his dear friend and ſchool- fellow 
Charles Deodati in his abſence. While he was abroad, he heard 
it reported that he was dead; and upon his coming home he 
found it but too truc, and lamented his death in an excellent La- 
tin eclogue, intitled, Epitaphium Damonis. This Deodati had a 
father originally of Lucca, but his mother was Engliſh, and he 
was born and bred in England. He ſtudied phyſic, and was an 
admirable ſcholar, and no leſs remarkable for his ſobriety and 
other virtues, than for his great learning and ingenuity. One or 
two of Milton's familiar epiſtles are addreſſed to him ; and Mr, 
Toland ſays that he had in his hands two Greek letters of Deo- 
dati to Milton, very handſomely written (c). 

Soon after his return to England, Milton took a lodging at one 
Ruſſel's, a taylor, in St. Bride's church-yard ; but he continued 
not long there, having not ſufficient room for his library and fur- 
niture ; and therefore determined to take a houſe, and accord- 
ingly took a handſome garden-houſe in Alderſgate-ſtreet, ſituated 
at the end of an entry, which was the more agreeable to a ſtudi- 
ous man for its privacy and freedom from noiſe and diſturbance, 
And in this houſe he continued ſeveral years, and he took his 
fiſter's two ſons to board with him, in order to educate them him- 
felf (4). And“ ſome gentlemen of his intimate friends, and to 
whom he could deny nothing, (fays Mr. Toland) prevailed with 
him to impart the ſame benefits of learning to their ſons, eſpeci- 
ally fince the trouble was no more with many than a few. He 
that well knew the greateſt perſons in all ages to have been de- 
lighted with teaching others the principles of knowledge and vir- 
tue, eaſily complied ; nor was his ſucceſs unanſwerable to the 
opinion which was generally entertained of his capacity (e).“ 

Milton, in undertaking the inſtruction of theſe youths, had no 
mercenary views, nor any intentions cf turning ſchool-maſter. 
But the truth is, he had very high ideas of the importance of 
education, and a very mean opinion of the uſual ſeminaries for 
that purpoſe. He conſidered the training up of youth in the 
e Ol of virtue, and the furniſhing their minds with that 

nowledge, and thoſe ſentiments, which would make them worthy 
and uſeful members of a free State, as of the greateſt moment to 
the Commonwealth ; and he was, therefore, deſirous of making 
an experiment himſelf, of what might be done by a better mode 
of education, than that of the ordinary ſchools and Univerſities. 
In the ſmall treatiſe on this ſubject which he wrote afterwards, he 


ipeaks of the reforming of education as one of the greateſt and 
nobleſt 


(Z) It is probable that his friend Sir Henry Wotton was dead before hu, 
teturn from his travels. Sir Henry died in December, 1639. (c) Newton, 
P. 13. (4) Newton, as before. (e) Lite of Milton, P. 18. 
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aobleſt deſigns that could be thought of, “ and for the want 
« whereof,” ſays he, this nation periſhes,” 

One of his nephews has given us an account of the many Au- 
thors, both Latin and Greek, which (beſides thoſe uſually read in 
the ſchools) through his excellent judgment and way of teaching, 
were run over within no greater compaſs of time, than from ten 
to fifteen or ſixteen years of age. Of the Latin the antient Au- 
thors concerning huſbandry, as Cato, Varro, Columella, and Pal. 
Jadius, Cornelius Celſus the Phyſician, a great part of Pliny's 
Natural Hiſtory, the Architecture of Vitravius, the Stratagems of 
Frontinus, and the Philoſophical Poets Lucretius and Manilius. 
Of the Greek Heſiod, Aratus's Phœnomena and Dioſemeia, Dio- 
nyſius Aſer de fitu orbis, Oppian's Cynegetics and Halieutics, 
Quintus Calaber's poem of the Trajan war continued from Ho- 
mer, Apollonius Rhodius's 1 and in proſe, Plutarch's 
Placita philoſophorum, and Xenophon's Cyropzdia and Ana- 
baſis, ZElian's Tactics, and the Stratagems of Polyznus. Nor 
did this application ro the Greek and Latin tongues hinder the 
attaining to the chief oriental languages, the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Syriac, fo far as to go through the Pentateuch or five books 
of Moſes in Hebrew, to make a good entrance into the 'Targum 
or Chaldee paraphraſe, and to underſtand ſeveral chapters of St. 
Matthew in the Syriac Teſtament; beſides the modern lan- 
guages, Italian and French, and a competent knowledge of the 
Mathematics and Aſtronomy. The Sunday's exerciſe for his pu- 
pils was for the moſt part to read a chapter of the Greek Teita- 
ment, and to hear his learned expoſition of it. The next work 
was to write from his dictation ſome part of a ſyſtem of Divinity, 
which he had collected from the ableſt Divines, who had written 
upon that ſubject. And he himſelf gave an example to his pu- 
pils of hard ſtudy and ſpare diet; only now and then, once in 
three weeks or a month, he made a gaudy day with ſome young 
gentlemen of his acquaintance; the chief of whom, ſays Mr. 
Philips, were Mr. Alphry and Mr. Miller, both of Gray's Inn, 
and two of the greateſt beaus of thoſe times (7). We mutt 
ſuppoſe, however, that they had in them ſome qualities more eſti- 
mable than the ſplendor of their dreſs, or it is not probable that 
they would have been companions for Milton, 

But Milton was not ſo occupied at home, as to be inattentive 
to the diſputes which were now agitated among his countrymen, 
In 1641, he publiſhed, in 4to. a treatiſe ** of Reformation in 
* England, and the cauſes that hitherto have hindered it. In two 
* books. Written toa friend.” He tells us himſelf in his ſecond 
Defence, „That on his return from travelling he found all 
** mouths open againſt the Bilhops, ſome complaining of their 
'* vices, and others quarrelling at the very Order; and that 
thinking from ſuch beginnings a way might be opened to 

% true 


(J) Newton, P. 16, 17. 
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« true Liberty, he heartily engaged in the diſpute, as well 20 
« reſcue his fellow citizens from flavery, as to help the Puritan 
«« Miniſters, who were inferior to the Biſhops in learning.” In 
this treatiſe he endeavours to ſhow, by orderly ſteps, from Henry 
the Eighth's rezgn, what were all along the real impediments in 
this kingdom to a perfect Reformation, which in general he re- 
duces to two heads, that is, our retaining of ceremonies, and 
confining the power of ordination to dioceſan Biſhops excluſively 
of the people. Our ceremonies (he ſays) are ſenſeleſs in them- 
«« ſelves, and ſerve for nothing but either to facilitate our return 
4% to Popery, or to hide the defects of better knowledge, and to 
« ſet off the pomp of Prelacy.” As for the Biſhops, many of 
whom he denies not to have been good men, though not infal- 
lible, nor above human frailties, he affirms, ** that at the begin- 
« ning, though they had renounced the Pope, they hugged the 
« Popedom, and ſharcd the authority among themſelves.” And 
he imputes to the Biſhops the obſtruction of a further Reforma- 
tion in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and labours to prove that 
epiſcopal politics are always oppoſite to Liberty. 

The fame year Milton publithed his ſmall treatife “ of Prela- 
« tical Epiſcopacy,” in which his deſign was to prove againſt the 
famous Archbithop Uſher, that Diocefian Epiſcopacy, or a ſupe- 
rior Order to the common Miniſiry, cannot be deduced from the 
apoſtolical times by the force of ſuch teſtimonies as are alledged 
to that purpoſe. His next performance was, “the Reaſon of 
«« Church-government urged againſt Prelacy, in two books:“ 
principally intended againit Archbiſhop Uſher's account of the 
original of Epiſcopacy. Milton alſo publiſhed ahvut this time 
« Animadverſions upon the Remonſtrants Defence againſt Smec- 
« tymniuus (g) ;“ and“ An Apology for SmeRtymnuus ().“ 

In the year 1643, and the 35th of his age, Milton married 
Mary the eldeſt daughter of Mr. Richard Powel, of Foreſthill, 
near Shotover, in Oxtcrdſhire, a Juſtice of the Peace, and a gen- 
tleman of good repute and figure in that county, But ſhe bad 
not cohabited with her huſband above a month, before ſhe was ſo- 
licited by her relations to come and ſpend the remaining part of 
the ſummer with them in the country: to which Milton con- 
ſented, on condition cf her returning at Michaelmas. In the 
mean time be applicd himſelf to his ſtudies with great ardour ; 
and his chief diverſion was now and then in an evening to vilit 
the Lacy Margaret Lce, daughter of che Earl of Marlborough, 
Lord High Treaſurer of England, and Preſident of the Privy 
Council to king James I, This Lady, being a woman cf excel- 
tent wit and naderſtanding, had a particular reſpect for our Au- 
thor, and took great delight in his converſation; as did hkew1:? 
her huſband Captain I:cbion, a very accompliſhed gentlemav. 
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And what a regard Milton had for her, he has left upon record 


in a ſonnet to her praiſe, extant among his other poems (7). 
When Michaelmas came, Milton expected the return of his 
wife, but he heard nothing about it. He wrote to her, but re- 
ceived no anſwer. He wrote again, letter after letter, but re- 
ceived no anſwer to any of them. He then diſpatched a meſſen- 
er with a letter, deſiring her to return; but the poſitively re- 
fuſed, and diſmiſſed the meſſenger with contempt. Whether it 
was, that ſhe had conceived any diſlike to her huſband's perſon 
or humour ; or whether ſhe could not conform to his retired and 
philoſophical manner of life, having been accuſtomed to a houſe 
of much gaiety and company; or whether being of a family 
ſtrongly attached to the Royal cauſe, ſhe could not bear her huſ- 
band's Republican principles; or whether ſhe was over-perſuaded 
by her relations, who poſſibly might repent of having matched 
the eldeſt daughter of the family to a man fo diſtinguiſhed for 
taking the contrary party, the King's head quarters being in their 
neighbourhood at Oxford, and his Majeſty having now ſome 
fairer proſpect of ſucceſs ; whether any or all of theſe were the 
cauſes of this extraordinary behaviour; however it was, it fo 
highly incenſed Milton, that he thought it would be diſhonou- 
rable to receive her again after ſuch a repulſe, and he determined 
to repudiate her, as ſhe had in effect repudiated him, and to con- 
ſider her no longer as his wife. And to fortify this his reſolu- 
tion, and at the ſame time to juſtify it to the world, he wrote the 
Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce; wherein he endeavoured to 
prove, that indiſpoſition, unktneſs, or contrariety of mind, pro- 
— from any unchangeable cauſe in nature, hindering and 
ever likely to hinder the main benefits of conjugal ſociety, which 
are ſolace and peace, are greater reaſons of divorce than adultery 
or natural frigidity, eſpecially if there be no children, and there 
be mutual conſent for ſeparation. He publiſhed it at firſt with- 
out his name, but the ſtyle eaſily betrayed the Author; and at- 
terwards a ſecond Edition, much augmented, with his name; and 
and he dedicated it to the Parliament of England, with the aſ- 
ſembly of Divines, that as they were then conſulting about the 
general Reformation of the kingdom, they might allo take this 
particular caſe of domeſtic liberty into their conſideration. And 
then, as it was objected, that his doctrine was a novel notion, and 
a paradox that no body had ever aſſerted before, he endeavoured 
to confirm his own opinion by the authority of thets, and pub- 
liſhed in 1644 the judgment of Martin Bucer, &c. And as it 
was ſtill objected, that his doctrine could not be reconciled to 
Scripture, he publiſned ia 1645 his Tetrachordon, or Expoſitions 
upon the four chief places in Scriptures, which treat of marriage, 
or nullities in marriage. At the firſt appearing of the Doctrine 
and Diſcipliae of Divorce, the Clergy railed a heavy cutcry 
Vol. V. 7.: 3 againtt 


) Newton, P. 19. 
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againſt it, and ſolicited the Parliament to paſs ſome cenſure upon 
it ; and one of them, in a ſermon preached before the Lords and 
Commons on a day of humiliation, in Auguſt, 1644, told them, 
that there was a book abroad which deſerved to be burnt ; and 
that, among their other fins, they ought to repent, that they had 
not yet branded it with ſome mark of their diſpleaſure. And 
Mr. Wood informs us, that upon Milton's publiſhing his three 
books of Divorce, the Aſſembly of Divines, that was then ſitting 
at Weſtminſter, took ſpecial notice of them ; and notwithitand- 
ing his former ſervices in writing againſt the Biſhops, cauſed him 
to be ſummoned before the Houſe of Lords: but that Houſe, 
whether approving his doQrine, or not favouring his accuſers, 
ſoon diſiniſſed him. He was attacked too from the preſs as well 
as from the pulpit, in a pamphlet, intitled, Divorce at Pleaſure ; 
and in another, intitled, an Anſwer to the Doctrine and Diſci- 

line of Divorce; which was not only licenſed, but recom- 
mended by Mr. Joſeph Caryl, an eminent Preſbyterian Divine, 
and Author of the voluminous commentary on the book of Job: 
and Milton in his Colaſterion, or Reply, publiſhed in 1645, ex- 
poſtulates ſmartly with the licenſer, as well as handles very 
roughly the nameleſs Author, He compoſed likewiſe two of his 
ſonnets on the reception his book of Divorce met with. To this 
account it may be added from Anthony Wood, that after the 
Eing's reſtoration, when the ſubje& of divorce was under conſi- 
deration with the Lords, upon the account of John Lord Roſs, or 
Roos, his ſeparation from his wife Anne Pierpont, eldeſt daugh- 
ter to Henry, Marquis of Dorcheſter, Milton was conlulted by an 
eminent Member of that Houſe, and about the ſame time by a 
chief Officer of State, on account of his great knowledge in that 
affair (). 

About the time when Milton was engaged in this controverſy, 
he alſo publiſhed his“ TraQate of Education,” in a letter to his 
friend Mr. Samuel Hartlib, who was a man of conſiderable 
learning. And in 1644 he publiſhed his“ Arcopagitica, or 
«« ipeech for the liberty of unlicenſed printing, to the Parlia- 
«© ment of England,” This is, perhaps, ſays Dr. Newton, ** the 
beſt vind:cation, that has been publiſhed at any time, or in any 
laygueve, of that hiberty which is the baſis and ſupport of all 
other Liberties, the Liberty of the Prefs,” But it had not at 
preſent the deſired effect : for ſome of the leading Preſbyterians, 
though they had before juilly complained of this licenſing power, 
were now unwilling to give it up when they were in poſſeſſion of 
it themſelves. However, about five years afterwerds, in May, 


1649, Gilbert Mabbot, the licencer, was diſcharged irom his ol- - 


fice; and u hat is remarkable, this was done at Mabbot's own de- 
fire, who offered ſundry reaſons to the Parliament why no ſuch 
Ciace as that of licencet of the preſs cught ty Le exeicited, One 
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ef the reaſons which he affigned was, “ Becauſe that employ- 
«© ment (as he conceived) is unjuſt and illegal, as to the ends cf 
« jts firſt inſtitution, viz, to ſtop the preſs from publiſhing any 
thing that might diſcover the corruption of Church and State 
„ in the time of Popery, Epiſcopacy, and Tyranny, the better 
ce to keep the people in ignorance, and carry on their Popiſh, 
« facticus, and tyrannical deſigns, for the enſlaving and deſtrue- 
« tion both of the bodies and fouls of all the free people of this 
4% nation.” A ſtop was thus put to this arbitrary reſtraint of the 
preſs, ſo fatal to the intereſts of truth, liberty, and learning: it 
was, however, revived again after the reſtoration of King 
Charles II. but was finally aboliſhed at the Revolution; and 
we hope will never again be ſuffered to diſgrace this country. 
When men are not permitted to write or publiſh their ſentiment 
with freedom, the next ſtep 1s to deprive them of the liberty of 
ſpeaking freely. And ſhould Engliſhmen ever be tame and ſer- 
vile enough to ſuffer themſelves to be deprived of that invalu- 
able privilege, the Liberty of the Prefs, they may reſt aſſured, 
that their other rights and liberties will inevitably follow, It is 
well obſerved by Mr. Toland, in his Life of Milton, ſpeaking of 
licencers of the preſs, that“ nothing deſerves more wonder, than 
that any wiſe people ſhould ſuffer a ſinall number of injudicious 
fellows, always ready to ſuppreſs whatever is not reliſhed by their 
own ſect or the Magiſtrate, to be the ſole maſters and judges of 
what ſhould or ſhould not be printed; that is, of what the na- 
tion is to know, ſpeak, or underſtand : and I need not hefitate to 
aſlirm, ſays he, that ſuch a power in the hands of any Prince, the 
licegcers being always his creatures, is more dangerous even than 
a ſtanding army to civil liberty; nor in point of religion is it ĩn- 
ferior to the Inquiſition ( / ).”? 

Alton was ſill engaged in defending his doctrine of Divorce 
and whether others were convinced or not by kis arguments, he 
was certainly convinced himſelf that he was in the right; and as 
a proof of it he determined to marry again, and made his ad- 
dreſles to a young Lady of great wit and beauty, one of the 
daughters of Dr. Davis, But intelligence of this coming to his 
wite, ſhe now became defirous to be reconciled to him, and ac- 
cardingly their friends conſulted together how this might be ef- 
ſe&ed, He had a relation, one Blackborough, living in St. Mar- 
tin's Le Grand, whom he often viſited ; and this gentleman be- 
ing in the ſcheme, one day when Milton was viſiting at his houſe, 
it was contrived that his wife ſhould be ready in another room; 
and as he was thinking of nothing lefs, he was ſurprized to ſee 
her, whom he had expected never to have ſeen any more, falling 
down upon her knees at his feet, and imploring his forgiveneſs 
Wit tears, At firſt he ſhowed ſome ſighs of averſion, but he 
continued not long inexorable: his wite's iatreaties, and the 

© 1 interceſſion 


(1) Life of Milton, P. 39. 
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interceſſion of friends on both fides, ſoon wrought upon his ge- 
nerous nature, and precured a happy reconciliation with an act 
of oblivion ef all that was paſt (). 


— « Soon his heart relented 
« Tow'rds her, his life ſo late, and ſole delight, 
& No at his feet ſubmiſſive in diſtreſs.” 


Milton did not, however, take his wife home immediately, it 
being agreed that ſhe ſhould remain at a friend's, till a houſe 
was fitted up which he had newly taken. But after this re- union, 
he vas ſo far from retaining any unkind memory of the provoca- 
tion? which he had received from her former ill conduct, that 
when the Royal party was entirely oppreſſed, and her father, who 
had been aRive in his attachment to that cauſe, was expoſed to 
ſequeſtration, Milton received both him and his family to pro- 
tection and free entertainment in his own houſe, till their affairs 
were 2:commodated by his intereſt with the Parliament party. 

The frit fruits of Milton's reconciliation with his wife, was a 
daughter which ſhe bore him within a year after, on the 29th of 
July, 1646. He now reſided in a large houſe in Barbican ; and 
beſides his wife's relations, his own father had lived with him for 
ſoine time, and continued to do ſo till his death, which happened 
about the year 1647, Some time before this, there was a deſign 
of conſtituting Milton Adjutant General in the army under Sir 
William Waller; but the new modelling of the army ſoon fol- 
lowing, that deſign was laid aſide, 

After the death of his father, his wife's relations having re- 
moved ſrom him, his houſe in Barbican was now too large for his 
family; he, therefore, quitted it for a ſmaller in High Holborn, 
which opened backwards into Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, where he 
proſecuted his ſtudies till the King's trial and death. And many 
of the Preſbyteriaus now declaiming tragically againſt the King's 
execution, and aſſerting that his perſon was ſacred and inviolable, 
Milton publiſhed his“ Tenure of Kings and Magiſtrates,” 
wherein he ſhewed the inconſiſtency of the preſent behaviour of 
the Preſbyterians with their former conduct; and alſo proved, 
that it was not only in itſelf a moſt equitable thing, but that it 
has alſo been ſo eſteemed by the free and conſidering part of man- 
kind in all ages, that ſuch as had the power might call a tyrant to 
account for his mal-adminiſtration, and after due conviction to 
depoſe or put him to death, according to the nature of his crimes. 
Ana further ſhewed, that if the ordinary Magiitrates of any na- 
tion refuſed to do them this juſtice, that then the duty of felt- 
preſervation, and the good ct the whole, which is the ſupreme 
law, empowered the people to deliver themſelves from ſlavery by 


the ſafe!t and moſt effectual methods they could. 
dy Milton 


(n) Newton, P. 22, 23. 
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Milton now began to apply himſelf to write an Hiſtory of 
England, which he intended from the remoteſt traditional begin- 
ning to continue down to his own time, and had finiſhed four 
books of it, when neither courting nor expeRing any ſuch pre- 
ferment, he was taken into the ſervice of the new Commonwealth, 
Hitherto he had gratuitouſly lent his country the aid of his pen, 
content with the eſteem of good men, and the internal ſatisfaction 
of having performed his duty ; while others, who much leſs de- 
ſerved it, were variouſly rewarded. But his publication of “ the 
« Tenure of Kings and Magiſtrates,” reviving the fame of his 
other books, and as well ſhewing the excellency of his ſtile and 
capacity, as his affection to the cauſe of Liberty, he was made 
Latin Secretary to the Council of State for foreign affairs: for the 
Republic ſcorned to pay that ſort of tribute to any Prince in the 
world, which is now paid tothe French King, of managing their 
matters only in his language ; and took up a noble reſolution, to 
which they firmly adhered, that they would neither write to others, 
nor receive their anſwers, except in the Latin tongue, as being 
common to them all, and the propereſt in itſelf to contain great 
things, or the ſubje& of future pers. No man could be found 
better fitted for ſuch a poſt than Milton, and accordingly he ac- 
quired great reputation by his diſcharge of it, and did honour to 
the State that employed him (). 

But jt was not only in foreign diſpatches that the Government 
made uſe of his pen. Soon after the death of King Charles I. a 
book was publithed under his name, intitled, Eiten Baſelite, or 
the Royal Image, wherein he endeavours to vindicate himfelt 
from the tyrannies which were charged upon him by the people. 
This book, which was written in a very devout ſtrain, and which 
was then generally ſuppoſed to be really the production of the 
King (7), has been compared to Cæſar's laſt will, becauſe it 
made a deeper impreſſion, and excited greater commiſeration in 
the minds of the people, than the King himſelf did while alive. 
Milton was, therefore, employed to write an anſwer to it; which 
was publiſhed by authority, in 1649, in 4t9. ard untitled, Eito- 
noclaftes, or the Image-breater, the famous ſurname of many 
Greek Emperors, who in their zeal againſt idolatry broke all ſu- 


perſtitious images to pieces, In this performance Milton ob- 


ſerves, that Kings indee have gained glorious titles from their 
!latterers, or favourers, for writing againſt privaie men, as our 
Henry the VIIIch was ſtiled Defender of the Faith for engaging 


Luther; yet that no man can expect much honour by writing 
againſt 


(%) Toland, P. 61, 66, 67. that it was really written by Dr. Gau- 

e) Whether King Charles was, or dev, after the Reltoration made Bilhop 
was not, the Author of the Eiten Ba- of Worczeiter, And, upoathe whole, 
[ilike, is à matter that has been much we are of opinion, that the arguments 
controverted, and there are ſtiil diffe- avainit the King's being the Author 
rent opinions upon the ſubject. Much ot it, arc much itronger than thole tor 
evidence has been produced to prove it. 
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againſt a King, as not uſually meeting with that force of argu- 
ment in ſuch courtly antagoniſts, which to confute might add to 
his fame. Kings,” ſays ke, ** though ſtrong in legions, are 
& moſt commonly but weak at arguments; as they who ever have 
« been accuitomed from the cradle to uſe their will only as their 
& right hand, their reaton always as their left: whence unex- 
« pected'y conſtrained to that kind of combat, they prove but 
« weak and puny adverſaries, Nevertheleſs, continucs he, tor 
« their.{akes, who through cuſtom, ſimplicity, or want of better 
& teaching, have not mote ſeriouſly conſidered Kings than in the 
« gaudy name of Majeſty, and admire them and their doings, as 
« if they breathcd not the ſame breath with other mortal men, I 
& ſhall make no ſcruple to take up this gauntlet, though a King's, 
in the behalf of Liberty and the Commonwealth.” 

But Milton's moit celebrated Work in proſe, is his Deſence of g 
the People of England againſt Salmaſius, Defenſio pro populo | 
Anslicano contra Claudii Anonymii, alias Salmaſii, Defenſionem | 
Regiam. Saimailus, by birth a Frenchman, ſucceeded the ta- 
mous Scaliger as honorary Profeſſor of the Univerſity of Leyden, 
and had gained great Reputation by his Plinian Exercitations on 
Solinus, and by his critical remarks on ſeveral Latin and Greek 
authors, and was generally eſtec med one of the greateſt ſcholars 
of that ag: and is commended by Milton himſelf in his Reaſon 
of Church Government, and called the learned Salmaſius. And 
befid-s his great icarning he had extraordinary talents in railing. 
He Was, therefore, courted by Charles II. as the moit able man to 
write a Defence of the late King his facher, and to traduce his 
adyeriance, and an hundred jacobuſſes were given him for that 
purpo'e, i the book was publiſhed in 1649, with this title, 
„ Dete:to Regia pro Caiclo I, ad Carolum II.“ No ſooner did 
this book appear in England, but the Council of State unanimoully 
appointed Million to aniwer it; and he performed the taſk with 
anazny i irit and vigour, though he was then in a very ill ſtate 
ot health, and had alzuoit loſt the ſight of one of his eyes; fo 
that he was forced to write by peace-meal, aud to break off almoſt 
every hour, I his necritarily occattoned ſome delay, fo that his 
Defence 0! the people of Hugland was not publiſhed till the be- 
ginning of the ycar 1651 (z). It was ſomewhat extraordinary 
ihat S lmuſius, a penũoner to a Republic, thould pretend to write 
a Defence of Menarchy ; but the States of Holland ſhewed their 
diſapprobation, by publicly condemning bis book, and ordering 
it to be 1uppreſſed. And on the other hand Milton's book was 
burnt at Faris, and at Tolouſe, by the hands of the common 
hangman (/). But notwithitinding tais, it was every where 
read and admired, even by thoſe of oppohte principles; and 
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one of Milton's adverſaries complains, that Salmaſius's book had 
borne but one impreſſion, while of Milton's defence“ there are, 
« ſays he, ſo many editions, that I am uncertain to which of 
« them I ſhould refer my reader.” 

Mr. Toland obſerves, that this was Milton's chief and favou- 
rite work in proſe, for argument the nobleſt, as being the defence 
of a whole free nation, the people of England; for tile and 
diſpoſition the moſt eloquent and elaborate, equalling the old Ro- 
mans in the purity of their own language, and their higheit no- 
tions of liberty ; as univerſally ſpread over the learned world as 
any of their compoſitions ; and certain to endure while oratory, 

litics, or hiſtory bear any efteem among men. It cannot be 
« denied,” ſays Monſieur Bayle, ** that Milton's Latin ſtyle is 
« eaſy, briſk, and elegant; nor that he defended the Republican 
« cauſe with a world of addreſs and wit:“ agreeable to which 
judgment is the unanimous ſuifrage of foreigners, not excepting 
the moſt zealous aſſertors of monarchy (7). 

At the cloſe of this famous Work, Milton expreſſes himſelf thus. 
«© And now I think, ſays he, that by GOD's affiſtance I have 
« finiſhed the Work I undertook, namely, to defend the noble 
« actions of my countrymen at home and abroad againſt the 
« raging and envious madneſs of this diſtracted Sophiſter (?); 
and to aſſert the common rights of the people againſt the un- 
e juſt domination of Kings, not oat of any hatred to Kings, but 
« tyrants.” After which he proceeds to make the following no- 
ble addreſs to his countrymen. ** One thing,” ſays he, yet 
« remains to be done, which perhaps is of the greateſt concern 
of all, and that is, that you my countrymen confute this ad- 
« verſary of your's yourſelves; which I do not ſee any other 
„means of your effecting, than by a conſtant endeavour to outdo 
all men's bad words by your own worthy actions. When you 
* laboured under more forts of oppreſſion than one, you betook 
*« yourſelves to GOD for refuge, and he was graciouſly pleaſed to 
hear your moſt earneſt prayers aud deſires. He gloriouſly de- 
livered you, the firſt of nations, from the two greateſt miſchiefs 
« of this lite, and the moſt pernicious to virtue, tyranny and ſu- 
« perſtition. He indued you with that greatneſs of foul to be 
the firſt of mankind, who, aiter having conquered and capti- 
** vated their own King, have not ſerupled to condemn him judi- 
* clally, and according to that juſt ſentence, to put him to death. 
After performing ſo illuſtrious an action as this, you ought to 
do nothing that is mean and little, not even to think, much 
* lefs to do any thing but what is great and ſublime. Io attain 
which praiſe there is only this way, that as you have ſubdued 

++ your 


() Life of Mi'ton, P. 82. (t) Milton uſes Salmaſius im his book with 
great ſeverity, and ſpeaks of him with much contempt ; but it mull be al- 
ledged in his juſtificatian, that Sa niaſius had brought this upon himſelf, by 
treating the Eugl ſh nation with the utmoll inſolence and icurriliiy of language. 
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«« your enemies in the field, ſo to make it appear that unarmed 
and in full peace, you of all mankind are ableſt to conquer 
« ambition, avarice, the love of riches, and can beſt avoid thoſe 
« corruptions of proſperity, which are apt to get the better of 
« other nations; to ſhew as great juſtice, temperance, and mo- 


«« deration, in preſerving your Liberty, as you have done cour: . 


« in ſreeing yourſelves from flavery. Theſe are the only 2 gu- 
% ments and authorities by which you will be able to evince, that 
«« you are not ſuch perſons as this fellow repreſents you, traitors, 
« robbers, murderers, parricides, madmen ; that you did not put 
«« your King to death out of any ambitious defign, or a defire of 
« invading the rights of others, not out of any ſedii:vus prin- 
« ciples or ſiniſter ends, not agitated by fury or madaeſs; but 
that it was wliclly out of love to your Liberty, Religion, Juſ- 
„ tice, Virtue, and inflamed with an affection to your country, 
© that you puniſhed a tyrant ( « ).” 

On the firſt appearance of Milton's book, he was viſited or in- 
vited by all the foreign Miniſters at London, not excepting even 
thoſe of crowned heads; and was particularly honoured and 
eſteemed by Adrian Paaw, Ambaſſador from the States of Hol- 
land. He was likewife highly complimented by letters from the 
moſt learned and ingenious perfons in France and Germany; 
and Leonard Philaras, an Athenian born, and Ambaſſador from 
the Duke of Parma to the French King, wrote a fine encomium 
of his Defence, nd ſent him his picture, as appears from Mil- 
ton's letter to Philaras, dated at London in June, 1652, His 
Work was alſo highly applauded by thoſe who had deſired him to 
undertake it; aud they made him a preſent of a thouſand pounds, 
which in thoſe days of frugality was reckoned no inconſiderable 
reward for his performance. But the caſe was far Oherwiſe with 
Salmaſius. He was then in high favour at the Court of Chriſ- 
tina, Queen of Sweden, who had invited thither ſeveral of the 
moſt learned men of all countries: but when Milton's Defence of 
the people of England was brought te Sweden, and was read to 
the Queen at her own deſire, he ſunk immediately in her eſteem, 
and the opinion of every body; and though he talked big at firſt, 
and vowed the deſtruction of Milton and the Parliament, yet 
finding that he was looked upon with coldneſs, he thought proper 
to take leave of the Court; and he who came in honour, was 
diſmiſſed with contempt, He died ſome time afterwards at Spa 
in Germany; and it is ſaid more of a broken heart than of any 
diſtemper, leaving a poſthumous reply to Milton, which was 
not publiſhed till aſter the Reftoration, and was dedicated to 
Charles II. by his ſon Claudius; but it has done no great ho- 
nour to his memory, abcundins with abuſe much more than argu» 
ment (20). 

Iſaac 


(2) Va. Toland's Life of Milton, P. 86.83. ( wv) Newton, P. 22: 
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Iſaac Voſſius was at Stockholm when Milton's book was 
brought thither, and in ſome ef his letters to Nicholas Heinſius, 
publiſhed by Profeſſor Burman in the third tome of his Sylloge 
Epiſtolarum, he ſays, that he had the only copy of Milton's 
book, that the Queen borrowed it of him, and was very much 
pleaſed with it, and commended Milton's wit and manner of 
writing in the preſence of ſeveral perſons, and that Salmaſius 
was very angry, and very buſy in preparing his anſwer, wherein 
he abuſed Milton as if he had been one of the vileſt Catamites in 
Italy, and alſo criticiſed his Latin poems, Heinſius writes again 
to Voſſius from Holland, that he wondered that only one copy of 
Milton's book was brought to Stockholm, when three were ſent 
thither, one to the Queen, another to Voſſius, which he had re- 
ceived, and the third to Salmaſius; that the book was in every 
body's hands, and there had been four Editions in a ſew months 
beſides the Engliſh one; that a Dutch tranſlation was handed 
about, and a French one was expected. And afterwards he writes 
from Venice, that Holſtenius had lent him Milton's Latin poems; 
that they were nothing, compared with the elegance of his Apo- 
logy; that he had offended frequently againſt proſedy, and here 
was a great opening for Salmaſius's criticiſm : but as to Milton's 
having been a Catamite in Italy, he ſays, that it was a mere ca- 
lumny ; on the contrary, he was diſliked by the ltalians for the 
ſeverity of his manners, and for the freedom of his diſcourſes 
againſt Popery ( x ). 

The firſt anſwer that appeared to Milton's book, was publiſhed 
in 1651, and intitled, an Apology for the King and People, &c. 
Apologia pro rege & populo Anglicano contra Joannis Poliprag- 
matici (alias Miltoni Angli) Defenſionem deſtructivam regis & 
amy Anglicani. It is not known who was the Author of this 

iece. Some attribute it to one Janus, a Lawyer of Gray's Inn, 
and others to Dr. John Bramhall, who was then Biſhop of Derry, 
and was made Primate of Ireland after the Reſtoration: but it 
has been thought improbable, that ſo mean a performance ſhould 
be written by that learned Prelate. Whoever was the Author of 
it, Milton did not think it worth his while to animadvert upon i: 
himſelf, but employed the younger of his nephews to anfwer it; 
but he ſuperviſed and corre&ed the anſwer ſo much before it 
went to the preſs, that it may in a manner be called his own, It 
was publiſhed in 1652, under this title:“ Johannis Philippi 
** Angli Reſponſio ad Apologiam anonymi cujuſdam tenebrionis 
** prorege & populo Anglicano intantiſſimam;“ and it is printed 
with Milton's Works; and throughout the whole Mr. Philips 
treats Biſhop Bramhall with great ſeverity as the Author of the 
Apology (5 

it is ſuppoſed that Milton, when he was firſt made Latin Secre- 
tary, removed from his houſe in High Holborn, to be nearer 
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Whitehall : and it appears that for ſome time he had lodgings at 
one Thomſon's, next door to the Bull-head tavern at Charing- 
Croſs, opening into Spring-garden, till the apartment, appointed 
for him in Scotland-yard, could be got ready for his reception. 
He then removed thither ; and there his third child, a ſon, was 
born, but through the ill uſage, or bad conſtitution of the nurſe, 
died an infant. His own health too was greatly impaired ; and 
for the benefit of the air, he removed from his apartment in 
Scotland-yard to a houſe in Petty-France, Weſtminſter, which 
was next door to Lord Scudamore's, and opened into St. James's 
Park ; and there he remained eight years, from the year 1652 
till within a few weeks of the Reſtoration. In this houſe he had 
not been ſettled long, before his firſt wife died in child-bed ; and 
his condition requiring ſome care and attendance, he having now 
been totally deprived of his ſight for a conſiderable time, he was 
eaſily induced, after a proper interval of time, to marry a ſecond 
wife. This was Catherine, daughter of Captain Woodcock of 
Hackney ; but ſhe alſo died in child-bed within a year after their 
marriage ; and her child, which was a daughter, died in a month 
after her; and her huſband has done honour to her memory in 
one cf his ſonnets (S). 

Milton's blindneſs did not diſable him from doing the buſineſs 
of his office, though it was undoubtedly in this reſpe& a great 
hindrance and inconvenience to him. Indeed, the artful Crom- 
well appears to have made a political uſe of this circumſtance, 
Thus, when for ſome reaſons the Protector delayed ſigning the 
treaty concluded with Sweden, and the Swediſh Ambaſſador made 
frequent complaints of it, it was excuſed to him, becauſe Mr, 
Milton, on accouat of his blindueſs, proceeded flower in buſineſs, 
and bad not yet put the articles of the treaty into Latin, Upon 
which the Ambaſlador was greatly ſurprized, that things of ſuch 
conſequence ſhould be truited to a blind man, for he muſt neceſ- 
larily employ an amanucnſis, and that amanuenſis might divulge 
the articles; and ſaid it was very wonderful, that there ſhould be 
only one man in England who could write Latin, and he a blind 
one. But Milton's blindneis had not diminiſhed, but rather in- 
creaſed the vigour of his mind ; and his State-letters will remain 
as authentic memorials of thoſe times, to be admired equally by 
critics and politiciaus (a). 

In 1652, a book was publiſhed at the Hague, intitled, “ Regi 
fſanguinis Clamor ad cœlum adverſus Parricidas Anglicanos.” 
The irue Author of this book was Peter de Moulin the younger, 
who was afterwards Prebendary of Canterbury: and he trani- 
mitted his papers to Salmaſius; and Salmaſius intruſted them to 
the care of Alexander Riorus, a French Miniſter ; and Morus 
publiſhed them with a Dedication to King Charles II. in the 
name of Adrian Ulac the printer, from whence he came to be 

reputed 
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reputed the Author of the whole. Againſt this book, therefore, 
Milton publiſhed by authority, in 1654, bis ſecond Defence of 
the Peo le of England, ** Detenſio ſecunda pro populo Angli- 
cano,” in which he treats Morus with great ſeverity. The Au- 
thor of the Clamor Regii Saunguinis had, indeed, poured out on 
Milton the molt illiberal perſonal abuſe, and even reproached 
him with his blindneſs, and with being meagre and pale. T'o 
which Milton anſwered in theſe words:“ I was never counted 
« deformed, (ſays he) as I know, by any that ever ſaw me; but 
« whether to be counted handſome, or not, is none of my con- 
« cern, My ſtature, I confeſs, is not extraordinary tall, yet I am 
* rather a middle-ſized than little man. But what if little I 
« were? Have not many perſons eminent in the arts of war 
* and peace been ſo before me? Though I ſee no reaſon why 
* that ſhould be called little, which in courage is ſufficiently 
„ great. Neither am I ſo ſlender ; for I was ſtrong and capable 
* enough in my youth to handle my weapens, and to exerciſe 
« daily fencing : ſo that wearing a ſword by my ſide, as became 
© a gentleman, I thought myſelf a match for thoſe that were 
much ſtronger, and was not afraid of receiving an affront from 
* any body. I have {till the ſame foul and vigour, but not the 
* ſame eyes; yet theſe are to all appearance as found, clear, and 
free from the leaſt ſpot, as their's who ſee furtheſt: and herein 
* only, in ſpite of myſelf, I am a deceiver. My countenance, 
* than which he ſays there is nothing paler, 1s fill of a colour 
* ſo contrary to wan and bloodleſs, that though I am above 
„ forty, any body would think me ten years younger, being nei- 
* ther contracted in body or ſkin. If in any of theſe particulars 
& I aſſerted a falſhood, I ſhould be deſervedly ridiculous to many 
© thouſands of my own countrymen, and to ſeveral ſtrangers who 
« perſonally know me.“ 

As for his blindneſs, with which he was reproached as an effect 
of the Divine vengeance, after ſolemnly proteſting that he was 
not conſcious of any crime which might draw that calamity on 
him as a judgment, he adds, “ As for what I wrote at any time, 
„ (fince tue Royalifts think I now ſuffer on that account, and 
* triumph over me), I call GOD to witneſs, that I did not write 
any thing but what I then thought, and am ſtill perſuaded to 
&© be right, and true, and acceptable to GOD; and was not led 
* by any ſort of ambition, profit, or vain-glory ; but have done 
all from a ſenſe of duty and honour, or out of piety to my 
* country, and for the liberty of Church and State. On the 
* contrary, when that taſk of anſwering the King's Defence was 
* enjoined me by public authority, being both in an ill itate of 
*© health, and the ught of one eye almoit gone already, the phy- 
* iicians openly prediQtiag the loſs of both if I andertook tris 
labour; yet nothing terrified by their pre monition, I did not 
* long balance whether my duty ſhould be preterred to my eyes.“ 
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And what he really thought of his blindneſs, appears alſo from 
the following ſonnet to bis friend Cyriac Skinner (5). 


% Cyriac, this three years day, theſe eyes, tho? clear 
& Tc. outward view of blemiſh or of ſpot, 
«« Bereft of fight, their ſeeing have forgot. 
&« Nor to their idle orbs does day appear, 
6 Or ſun, or moon, or ftar, throughout the year 
% Or man, or woman, Yet I argue not 
„ Apainſt Heaven's hand, or will, nor bate one jot 
« Ot heart or hope; but ſtill bear up, and ſteer 
Right onward. What ſupports me, doſt thou aſk ? 
„% The conſcience, ſrien d, have loſt.them overply'd 
„In Liberty's defence, my noble taſk, 
Whereof all Europe rings from fide to fide. 
This thought might lead me through this world's 
vain maſk, 
Content, though blind, had I no other guide.“ 


C 


As Milton was continued in his office of Latin Secretary till a 
very ſhort time befare the Reſtoration, his holding this poſt under 
Cromwell has been thought incenſiſtent with his avowed attach. 
ment to the cauſe of Liberty. But it muſt be obſerved in his 
juſtification, that the office which he held under the Protector, 
was not received from him, but had been enjoyed by him under 
the Commonwealth, and was one that related to the public, more 
than to the private intereſts of Cromwell, in whoſe confidence he 
does not appear to have been, during his whole government, 
there being no trace of his activity in all the vaſt collection of 
Secretary Thurloe's papers (c). Milton has alſo been cenſured 
for ſattering Cromwell: but it muit be remembered, that the 
Protector was ſo extraordinary a man, that great things might be 
ſaid of him without any flattery ; and he put on ſuch ſpecious 
appearances of attachment to the public cauſe, that he deceived 
the moſt penetrating. 

It is certain, that Milton was never employed in any tranſac- 
tion againſt the intereſts of Liberty ; and that though he compli- 
mented the great qualities of Cromwell, he was by no means 
diſpoſed to promote his ambitions views, On the contrary, he 
gave him the moſt excellent advice, but manifeſtly calculated to 
check his ambition. In his ſecond Defence Milton addreſſes 
Cromwell in the following terms. You have juſtly (ſays he) 
rejected the title of King; for if you, who, when a private 
“% perſon, was able to reduce it to nothing, ſhould, now you are 
« fo highly advanced, be captivated with it, it would be exactly 
the {ume caſe as if, after having, by the aſſiſtance of the true 

5 GOD, 
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G0, ſubdued an idolatrous nation, you ſhould worſhip the 
«« deities which you have conquered. Conſider often with your- 
« ſelf, that your country has intruſted you with her deareſt pledge, 
e that of her Liberty. Regard the great expectations conceived 
6 of you; reflect that your country's hope 1s entirely from you; 
* regard the countenances and wounds of ſo many brave men, 
«© who, under your conduct, have fought for Liberty; regard the 
« manes of thoſe who have died in battle; regard what foreign 
« nations may think and ſay of us, and the great things which 
they have promiſed themſelves from our noble acquiſition of 
„Liberty, and our new Commonwealth ſo gloriouſly begun to 
be eſtabliſhed, which, if it prove abortive, will be the greateſt 
« infamy to this nation ; laſtly, regard your own character, and 
«« never ſuffer that Liberty, for which you have paſſed through ſo 
« many toils and dangers, to be violated by yourſelf, or in any 
« meaſure leſſened by others. You cannot be free yourſelf, un- 
« leſs we are free; for ſuch is the neceſſary conſtitution of things, 
« that whoever invades the Liberty of others, firſt of all loſeg 
„ his own, and will be firſt ſenfible of his own being a ſlave, 
« But 1f he, who has been the patron, and as it were tutelar 
« deity of Liberty, and been eſteemed a man of the greateſt ſanc- 
« tity and probity, ſhould uſurp over that Liberty which he has 
« defended, it will be a pernicious and almoſt fatal wound, not 
„only to his reputation, but even to that of virtue and piety in 
« general. Honeſty and virtue will ſeem to be loſt ; religion 
4 will have little regard paid to it; and reputation will ever af- 
* ter be of ſmall account; than which no greater misfortune 
can befal mankind.” 

In the ſame Piece, Milton, in anſwer to ſome reproaches of his 
antagoniſt, aſſerts the difintereſtedneſs of his own attachment to 
the cauſe of the Commonwealth. I do not complain (ſays he) 
of the very ſmall part that hath come to me of reward and ad- 
vantage for my ſervice to the Commonwealth, and of the very 
great one of ignominy and reproach. What I have done 
„ hath, of itſelf, given me a good conſcience within, a good 
* eſteem amongſt the good, and, withal, this juſt and honeſt li- 
* berty of ſpeaking. Others were buſy in the mean time in ac- 
* commodating themſelves with honours and profits. Me no 
man hath ſeen ſoliciting ; none ſeen making under-intereit by 
* my friends; none poſted up in the lobby with my petitioning 
«© countenance, or aſſid uous at the doors and in the entries of the 
Great. I was generally at home, living frugally upon my 
** own, though often conſiderably ſhortened by theſe civil broils, 
and taxed to the rigour, ſometimes almoſt unjuſtly.” 

In anſwer to Milton's ſecond Defence, Morus publiſhed his 
Fides publica; whereupon our Author publiſhed a Defence of 
himſelf, in 1655, and Morus replied no more. The ſame year 
there was publiſhed in Latin a Writing in the name of the Pro- 


tector, ſetting forth the reaſons of the war with Spain; and this 
| Piece 
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Piece is rightly adjudged to Milton, both on account of the pe- 
culiar elegance of the ſtile, and becauſe it was his province to 
write ſuch things as Latin Secretary; and it is printed among 
his other proſe Works in the laſt Edition, 

He was vow at leiſure again to purſue his own private ſtudies, 
which were the Hiſtory of England before-mentioned, and a new 

heſaurus of the Latia tongue, intended as an improvement upon 
that by Robert Stephens; a Work which he had been long col- 
Ie&ing from the beit and pureſt Latin Authors, and continued at 
times almoſt to his dying day : but his papers were left, we are 
told, ſo confuſed and imperfect, that they could not be fitted for 
the Preſs, though great uſe was made of them by the compilers 
of the Cambridge Dictionary, printed in 1693. Theſe papers are 
faid to have conſiſted of three large Volumes in Folio; and it is 
much to be regretted that they are loſt, and no account given 
what is become of the manuſcript. 

It is commonly ſaid alſo, that about this time Milton began 
his famous poem of Paradiſe Loft. However, the next book that 
he publiſhed was a treatiſe, dedicated to the Parliament,“ of Civil 
« Power and Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes,“ in which he ſhewed that 
it was not lawful for any power on earth to compel in 
matters of religion, whether ſpeculative or practical; or in 
any caſe except immorality, or what evidently ſubverted the 
foundation of civil ſociety. For which reaſon he excluded 
Popery from this toleration, becauſe it is not ſo much a re- 
ligion as a politic faction, whereof the Members, whereſoever 
they are, own the Pope for their ſuperior, to the prejudice of 
the allcgiance due to their natural Sovercigns. Beſides, that 
they never tollerate others where they have the maſtery 3 and 
that their doctrine of diſpenſations, or keeping no faith with 
fuch as they count Heretics, renders them worſe than Atheiſts, 
and the declared enemies of all mankind, except thoſe of their 
own COmmunion. 

After this he addreſed to the Parliament,“ Conſiderations 
„ touching the likelieſt means to remove Hirelings out of the 
« Church ; ” not that he was againſt all fort of maintenance 
for the public minikry of religion, which he acknowledged to be 
due by the light of reaton, as well as the examples of all ages; 
but he proved that tythes were incenvenient, and not of Divine 
right, waica was then Rrongly aſſerted even by ſome of the 
Prefbyterians and Independants. And he thought it very detri- 
mental io the intcreſts of truth and real religion, that Miniſters 
ſhould depend on the Magiſtrate for their ſubſiſtence, ** Indepen- 
„ Gcnce and flate-hire in religion, (lays he) can never conlut 
long or certainly together. For Maj iſtrates at one time or other, 
„ not like theſe at prezent our Patrons of Chriſtian Liberty, Wil! 
% pay none but fuch whom by their Committees of Examina- 
* tion they find contormable to their intereſt and opinions: and 
«« Hirelings will ion frame themſelves to that intereſt and thoſe 
opinions which they fee belt pleaſing to their N 
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« and, to ſeem right themſelves, will force others as to the 
« truth.“ 

Oliver Cromwell being now dead, his ſon Richard depoſed, and 
the army having reſtored the old famous Parliament, and ſoon after 
diſſolved it, Milton wrote a letter to ſome Stateſman, with whom 
he had a ſerious diſcourſe the night before, concerning the rup- 
tures of the Commonwealth; and another, as it is ſuppoſed, to 
General Monk, being a brief delineation of a free Common- 
wealth, eaſy to be put in practice, and without delay. Theſe 
two pieces were communicated in manuſcript to Mr. Toland by 
a friend, who a little after Milton's death had them from his ne- 
phew ; and Mr. Tolend gave them to be printed in the Edi- 
tion of our Author's Proſe-works in 1698. But Milton, ſtill finding 
that affairs were every day tending more and more to the ſubver- 
fion of the Commonwealth, aud the Reſtoration of the Royal Fa- 
mily, publiſhed his Ready and eaſy way to eſtablich a free 
„% Commonwealth, and the excellence thereof compared with the 
« jnconveniences and dangers of re-admitting Kiugſhip in this 
% nation.” In this Piece he endeavoured to ſet before the eyes of 
the nation, the folly and unreaſonableneſs of all they had fo va- 
liently done for ſeveral years, if they at laſt re- admitted Kingſhip; 
that they would be the ſhame of all free countries, and the laugh- 
ing-ſtock of all Monarchies. Where is this goodly tower of 
«© a Commonwealth, will foreigners ſay, which the Engliſh 
„ boaſted they would build to overſhadow Kings, and be another 
« Rome in the Weſt ? The foundation indeed they laid gallantly, 
* but fell into a worſe confuſion, not of tongues but — 
« than thoſe at the Tower of Babel, and have left no memorial 
of their Work behind them remaining, but in the common 
laughter of Europe. Which mutt needs redound the more to 
our ſhame, (ſays Milton) if we but look on our neighbours 
the United Provinces, to us iaferior in all outward advantages; 
« who notwithſtanding, in the midſt of greater dificulties, cou- 
« rageouſly, witcly, conſtantly, went through with the ſame 
« Work, and are ſettled in all the happy enjoyments of a potent 
and flouriſhing Republic to this day. Beſides this, if we return 
„to Kingſhip, and ſcon repent (as undoubtedly we ſhall when 
« we find the old incroachments coming by little and little upon 
* our coaſciences, which muſt necellarily proceed from King 
* and Biſhop united inſeparably in one intereſt) we may be 
forced perhaps to fight over again all that we have fought.--- 
« A free Commonwealth was not only held by wiſeſt men in all 
ages, the nobleſt, the manlieſt, the equaleſt, the juſteſt Govern- 
„ ment, the molt agreeable to due Liberty, and proportioned 
** equality, both human, civil, and Chriſtiana, moſt cheriſhing to 
virtue and true religon, but alſo plainly commended, or rather 
* enjoined by our SaAviouk himſelf to all Chriſtians, not 
** without a remarkable diſallowance, and the braud of Gen- 
„ tiliſm upon Kingſhip, GOD in much diſpicature gave a 
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« King to the Iſraelites, and imputed it a fin to them that the 
« ſought one: but Chriſt apparenly forbids his difciples to admit 
« of any ſuch Heatheniſh Government. The Kings of the Gentiles, 
« ſays he, exerciſe lordſhip over them, and they that exerciſe autho- 
& rity apon them are called Benefattors : but you ſhall not do fo, but 
& he that is greateſt amengſt you, let him be as the younger ; and he 
cc that is chief, as he that ſerves. The occaſion of theſe words 
% was the ambitions deſire of Zebedee's two ſons to be axalted 
« above their brethren in the kingdom, which they thought was 
« to be ere long upon earth. That he ſpeaks of Civil Govern: 
«© ment is manifeſt by the former part of the compariſon, which 
«« infers the other part to be always of the ſame kind. And 
« what Government comes nearer to this precept of Chriſt, than 
« a free Commonwealth? Wherein they who are greateſt are 
«« perpetual ſervants and drudges to the public at their own 
“ coſt and charges, neglecting 44 own affairs, yet are not ele- 
« vated above their brethren, live ſoberly in their families, walk 
the ſtreets as other men, and may be ſpoken to freely and fa- 
& miliarly, without adoration (4).” 

But all Milton's efforts in favour of a Commonwealth were in- 
effectual; he had not only the mortification to ſee King Charles 
reſtored, but to ſee him reſtored without any conditions or limi- 
tations. A little before the King's landing, he was diſcharged 
from his office of Latin Secretary, and was forced to leave his 
houſe in Petty France, where he had lived eight years with great 
reputation, and been viſited by the ingenious of every perſuaſion 
and party, and by all foreigners of note, who could not go out 
of the country without ſeeing a man who did ſo much honour to 
it by his Writings, and whoſe name was as well known and as 
famous abroad as in his own nation. But now it was not ſafe 
for him to appear any longer in public, ſo that by the advice of 
his friends he retired for ſafety to a friend's houſe in Bartholo- 
mewy-cloſe, near Weſt-Smithheld, where he lay concealed 'till 
the worſt of the fiorm was blown over. The firſt notice that 
we find taken cf him was on Saturday the 16th cf June, 1660, 
when it was ordered by the Houſe of Commons, that his Majeſty 
ſhould be humbly moved to iſſue his proclamation for the calling 
in of Milton's two books, his Defence of the People of England 
and Iconoclaſtes, and alſo Goodwin's book intitled the Obſtruc- 
tors of Juſtice, written to juſtify the putting of the late King to 
death, and to order them to be burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman. At the ſame time it was ordered, that the At- 
torney- general ſhould proceed by way of indictment or informa- 
tion againſt Milton and Goodwin in reſpect of their books, and 
that they themſelves ſhould be ſent for in cuſtody of the Serjeant 
at Arms attending the houſe. On Wedneſday, June the 27th, 


an order of Council was made agreeable to the order of the 
Houſe 


(4) Sce Toland's Liſz of Milton, P. 197 109, 
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Houſe of Commons, for a proclamation againſt Milton's and 
Goodwin's hooks ; and the proclamation was iſſued on the 13th 
of Auguſt following, wherein it was ſaid that the Authors had 
fled or did abſcond : And on Monday, the 27th of Auguſt, Mil- 
ton's and Goodwin's books were burnt according to the procla- 
mation at the Old Bailey, by the hands of the common hang- 
man. On Wedneſday, the 29th of Auguſt, the Act of Indem- 
nity was paſſed, which proved more favourable to Milton than 
was expected ; for though John Goodwin, Clerk, was excepted 
among the twenty perſons who were to have penalties inflicted 
upon them, not extending to life, yet Milton was not excepted 
at all, and conſequently was included in the general pardon. It 
appears, indeed, that he was afterwards in cuſtody of the Serje- 
ant at Arms; but the time when he was taken into cuſtody is not 
certain, He was not in cuſtody on the 12th of September, for 
that day a liſt of the priſoners in cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms 
was read in the Houſe, and Milton is not among them; and on 
the 13th of September the Houſe adjourned to the 6th of Novem- 
ber. It is molt probable, therefore, that after the A& of Indem- 
nity was paſſed, and after the Houſe had adjourned, he came out 
of his concealment, and was afterwards taken into cuſtody of 
the Serjeant at Arms ; by virtue of the former order of the Houſe 
of Commons, But it does not appear that he was proſecuted by 
the Attorney General, nor was he continued in cuſtody very long; 
for on Saturday the 15th of December, 1660, it was ordered by 
the Houſe of Commons, “ that Mr. Milton, now in cuſtody of 
* the Serjeant at Arms attending this Houſe, be forthwith relea- 
&« ſed, paying his fees 3” and on Monday, December the 17th, 
a complaint being made, that the Serjeant at Arms had de- 
* manded exceſſive fees for the impriſonment of Mr. Milton,“ 
it was ordered, © that it be referred to the Committee for privi- 
* leges and elections to examine this buſineſs, and to call Mr, 
„Milton and the Serjeant before them, and to determine 
what is fit to be given to the Serjeant for his fees in this caſe;“ 
ſo courageous was he at all times in defence of Liberty againſt all 
the incroachments of power, and though a priſoner, would yer 
be treated like a free-born Engliſhman (e). | 
Milton had exerted himſelt io zealoufly againſt the late King, 
and the Royal party, that it has been thought a matter of wonder 
that he was treated with ſo much lenity, and fo eafily pardoned, 
But it appears that there was powerſul interceſſion for him both 
in Council and in Parliament, It is ſaid that Secretary Morrice 
and dir Thomas Clarges greatly favoured him, and exerted their 
intereſt in his behalf; and his friend Andrew Marvel, Member 
of Parliament for Hul, formed a conſiderable party for him in 
the Houſe of Commons ; and neither was Charles the Second, ſays 
Toland ſuch an enemy to the Muſes, as to require his deſtruc- 
Vol. V. 7. 2 R tioa. 


(e)] Newton's Life of Milton, P. 38, 39. 
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tion. But the principle inſtrument in obtaining Milton's pardon 
is ſaid to have been Sir William Davenant, out of gratitude for 
Milton's having procured his releaſe, when he was taken priſoner 
in 1650, 

Milton having thus obtained his pardon, and being ſet at li- 
berty again, took a houſe in Holborn, near Red Lion Fields ; but 
he removed ſoon into Jewen-ſtreet, near Alderſgate-ſtreet : and 
while he lived there, being in his fifty-third or hfty-fourth year, 
and blind and infirm, and wanting ſome body to attend upon and 
look after him in a better manner than could be expected from 
ſervants, he employed his friend Dr. Paget to chuſe a proper 
conſort for him ; and at his recommendation married his third 
wife Elizabeth Minſhul, of a gentleman's family in Cheſhire, and 
related to Dr. Paget. 

It is faid that an offer was made to Milton, as well as to Thur- 
loe, of holding the ſame place of Secretary under the King, which 
he had diſcharged with ſo much ability under the Commonwealth 
and under Cromwell : but this he abſolutely refuſed, probably 
thinking that he could not accept this poſt under the preſent eſ- 
tabliſhment, without acting inconſiſtent with his principles, and 
his former conduct. But his wife, who was not fo — was 
very urgent wich him to accept ſo advantageous an offer: upon 
which Milton ſaid to her, Thou art in the right; you, as other 
* women, would ride in your coach; for me, my aim is to live 
| % and dic an honeſt man (J).“ 
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Milton had feveral dwellings in the latter part of his life. In 
1662, he lived in Jewen- ſtreet, as mentioned before; about 1670, 
ſays Mr. Richardſon,“ I have been told by one who then knew 
| « him, that he lodged ſometime at the houſe of Millington, 
'F the famous Auctioneer ſome years ago, who then fold old books 
a „in Liitle Britain, and who uſed to lead him by the hand 
« when he went abroad.“ It is alſo reported, that after the Re- 
ſtoration, Milton lived ſor ſome time in Golden Lane; and it is 
ſaid that he there received the honour of a viſit from the Duke of 
Vork, aſterwards King James II. This ſtory our readers may perhaps 
not be di ſpleaſed to ſee, though we cannot ſufficiently authenticate 5 
It, It w#., however, communicated hy a reverend and worthy gentle- 1 
man now jiving, but of a very advanced age, to whom the ſtory 
wes related many years ago, and who himſelf believes it to be 
tre. Ihe Duke of York, it is ſaid, one day told the King his 
bruther, that he had heard fo much of old Milton, that he had a 
great defire to tee him, Charles told the Duke, that he had no 
C estion to his tariety ing kis curioſity. And accordingly thortly 


afte, James having informed himſelt where Milton lived, went 
Private to hte hoe. Being introduced to him, and Milton be- 
Ing intormed of ro rank ot his gueſt, they couveried 9 

or 


1 ( Newton, P. 40. There is good rea'on to belicve thit this ſtor, 3 
"vc : ice Richardſeu's Lic of Milton, P. 10), 
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for ſome time. But in the courſe of their converſation, the Duke 
aſked Milton, whether he did not think the loſs of his ſight was 
a judgment upon him for what he had written againſt the late 
King is father? Milton's reply was to this effect: “If your 
« Highneſs thinks that the calamities which befal us here are 
« indications of the wrath of Heaven, in what manner are we to 
« account for the fate of the King your father? The diſpleaſure 
« of Heaven muſt, upon this ſuppoſition, have been much great- 
&« er againſt him, than againſt me: for I have only loſt my eyes, 
* but he loſt his head,” The Duke was exceedingly nettled at 
this anſwer, and went away ſoon after very angry. When he 
came back to the Court, the firſt thing he ſaid to the King was, 
« Brother, you are greatly to blame that you don't have that old 
* rogue Milton hanged. ” «© Why what's the matter, James, (ſaid 
« the King), you ſeem in a heat. What have you ſeen Mil- 
4% ton? ” © Yes,” anſwered the Duke, „I have ſeen him. 
« Well, ” ſaid the King, © in what condition did you find him?“ 
Condition?“ replied the Duke, „why he's old, and very poor.“ 
« Old and poor; ſaid the king: “well, and he is blind, is he 
% not ?” « Yes,” ſaid the Duke, blind as a beetle.“ Why then 
* — are a fool, James, (replyed the King) to want to have him 
* hanged as a puniſhment: to hang him will be doing him a ſer- 
« vice : it will be taking him out of his miſeries. No; if he is 
* old, and poor, and blind, he is miſerable enough in all con- 
* ſcience : let him live,” 

It was while he lived in Jewen-ſtreet, that Thomas Ellwood, 
the Quaker, (as we learn from the Hiſtory of his life written by 
himſelt) was ;firſt introduced to read to him; for after he had 
wholly loſt his fight, he always kept ſome body or other to per- 
form that office, and uſually the fon of ſome gentleman of his 
acquaintaince, whom he took in kindneſs, that he might at the 
ſame time improve him in his learning, Ellwood wasrecommended 
to him by Dr. Paget, and went to his houſe every afternoon except 
Sunday, and read to him ſuch books in the Latin tongue as Mil- 
ton thought proper. And Milton told him that if he would have 
the benetit of the Latin tongue, not only to read and underſtand 
Latin Authors, but to converſe with foreigners either abroad or 
at home, he muſt learn the foreign pronunciation; and he inſtruc- 
ted him how to read accordingly. © And having a curious ear, 
he underſtood by my tone, ſays Ellwood, when I underitood 
* what I read, and when I did not: and would ftop me, and ex- 
amine me, and open the moſt difficult paſſages to me (g). But it 
was not long after his third marriage that he left Jewen-ſtreet, 
and removed to a houſe in the Artillery Walk leading to Bun- 
hill-Helds. He continued longer ia this houſe than he had dong 
in any other, and lived here to his dying day: only when the 

2 R 2 plague 


(g) Sec Hiſt. of the Life of Thomas Ellwood, written by himſelf, Edit. 
1734. 8vo. F. 156, 157. 
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— began to rage in London in 1665, he removed to a ſmall 
ouſe at St. Giles Chalfont in Buckinghamſhire, which Ellwood 
had taken for him and his family ; and there he remained during 
that dreadful calamity : but after the fickneſs was over, and the 
city was cleanſed and made ſafely habitable again, he returned 
to his houſe in London (). 

His great Work of Paraai/e Loft had principally engaged his 
thoughts for ſome years pail, and was now completed. It has 
been thought probable, that his firſt deſign of writing an Epic 
poem was oo ing to his converſations at Naples with the Marquis 
of Villa about Taſſo, and his famous poem of the delivery of 
Jeruſalem ; and in a copy of verſes preſented to that Nobleman 
before he left Naples, he intimated his intention of fixing upon 
King Arthur for his hero. And in an eclogue made ſoon after 
his return to England, upon the death of his friend and ſchool- 
fellow Deodati, he propoſed the ſame deſign and the ſame ſubject, 
and declared his ambition of writing ſomething in his native 
language, which might render his name illuſtrious in theſe 
iſlands, though he ſhould be obſcure and inglorious to the reſt of 
the world, And in other parts of his Works, after he had en- 
gaged in the controverſies of the times, he ſtill promiſed to pro- 
duce ſome noble poem or other at a fitter ſeaſon ; but it doth not 
appear that he had then determined upon the ſubje&, and King 
Arthur had another fate, being reſerved for the pen of Sir Ri- 
chard Blackmore. The firſt hint of Paradiſe Loſt is ſaid to have 
been taken from an Italian Tragedy ; and it is certain, that he 


- firſt deſigned it a Tragedy himſelf, and there are ſeveral plans of 


it in the form of a Tragedy fill to be ſeen in the Author's own 
manuſcript preſerved in the library of Trinity-College, Cam- 
bridge. And it is probable, that he did not barely ſketch out 
the plans, but alſo wrote ſome parts of the drama itſelf. His 
nephew Philips informs us, that ſome of the verſes at the begin- 
ning of Satan's ſpeech, addreſſed to the ſun in the fourth book, 
were ſhewn to him and ſome others as deſigned for the beginning 
of the Tragedy, ſeveral years before the poem was begun : and 
many other paſſages might be produced, which plainly appear to 
have been originally intended tor the ſcene, and are not ſo pro- 
perly of the Epic as of the Tragic ſtrain, It was not till after he 
was diſengaged from the Salmaſian controverſy, which ended in 
1655, that he began to mould the Paradiſe Loſt in its preſent 
form; but after the Reſtoration, when he was diſmiſſed from 
public buſineſs, and freed from controverſy of every kind, he 
proſecuted the Work with cloſer application, Mr. Philips re- 
lates a very remarkable circumſtance 1n the compoſure of this 

cem, which he ſays he had reaſon to remember, as it was told 
Lien by Milton himſelf, that his peetical vein never flowed hap- 


pily but from the autumnal equinox to the vernal, and that what 


{ 5 ) Newton, as before, 
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he attempted at other times was not to his ſatisfaction, though he 

courted his fancy never ſo much. However, this incomparable 

m was finiſhed in 1665, and, as Ellwood ſays, was ſhown to 

im that ſame year at St. Giles Chalfont, whither Milton had re- 

tired to avoid the Plague, and it was lent to him that he might 
peruſe it, and give his judgment of it ( 7). 

When it is conſidered under how many difficulties Milton la- 
boured (4), his age and infirmities, his gout and blindneſs, his 
not being in circumſtances to maintain an Amanuenſis, but 
obliged to make uſe of any hand that came next to write his 
verſes as he made them, it is truly wonderful that he ſhould have 
the ſpirit to undertake ſuch a Work ; and ſtill more, that he 
ſhould ever bring it to perfection. And after the poem was 
finiſhed, ſtill new difficulties retarded the publication of it. It 
was in danger of being ſuppreſſed through the malice or igno- 
rance of the licenſer, who took exception at ſome paſſages, and 
particularly at that noble ſimile, in the firſt book, of the Fin in an 
eclipſe, in which he fancied that he had diſcovered treaſon : ſuch 
are the advantages of a licenſed Preſs! And when this admi- 
rable Work of genius had at length obtained permiſſion to be 
printed, he fold it only for five pounds, but was to receive five 
pounds more after the ſale of 1300 of the firſt impreſſion, and five 
pounds more after the ſale of as many of the ſecond impreſſion, 
and five more after the ſale of as many of the third. Tnis ori- 
ginal contract with Samuel Simmons the printer, which is ſtill in 
being, is dated April 27, 1667, The firit Edition in ten books 
was printed in a ſmall 4to. and before it could be diſpoſed of, had 
three or more different title pages of the years 1667, 1568, and 
1669. So that two years elapſed, before our Anthor was entitled 
to his ſecond five pounds, for which his receipt is ſtill in being, 
and is dated April 26, 1669. And this was probably all that he 
received ; for he lived not to enjoy the benefits of the ſecond Edi- 
tion, which was not publiſhed till the year 1674, and that ſame 
year he died. The ſecond Edition was printed in a {mall Octavo, 
and was corrected by the Author himielf ( /), and the number 

of 


(i) Newton, P. 41, 42, 43. (4 ) It is ſaid that after the Reſtoration, 
Milton, though he had cſcaped the talons of the law, was in perpetual dan- 
ger of alluthnation, from the mad rage, it ſeems, of ſome of the more 
violent Royaliſts, among whom he had many enemies. This danger of aſſaſ- 
fination is thought to be itrongly alluded to, though with Milton's accuſtomed 
maznanumity, in the following lines of the ſeventh book of Paradiſe Loſt. 


«I ling with mortal voice, unchang'd 

© T9 hoarlc or mute, tho? fall'a % evil days, 
On evil days tho' fall'n, and evil tongues; 

% In darkneſs and with dangers compaſt round, 
© And ſolitude,” ; 


i lt muſt not be ſuppoſed, on account of Milton's blindneſs, that 
erefore his Paradiſe Loit was careleſgly or iucortettly printed. It ap- 
pcars 
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| 
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of books was augmented from ten to twelve, with the addition 
of ſome few verſes: and tins alteration was made with great judg- 
ment, not for the ſake of ſuch a fanciful beauty as reſembling 
the number of books in the Æneid, but for the more regular dil- 

oſition of the poem, becauſe the ſeventh and tenth books were 
Leen too long, and are more fitly divided each into two. The 
third Edition was printed 1n 1678 ; and it appears that Milton 
had left his remaining right in the copy to his widow, and ſhe 
agreed with Simmons the printer to accept eight pounds in full 
of all demands, and her receipt ſor the money is dated Decem- 
ber 21, 1680 ( »» ). 

It is ſtrange that a poem of ſuch extraordinary merit ſhould 
rot have met with a more favourable reception when it was firſt 
publiſhed. Bur Milton's political principles, which were greatly 
decried alter the R eitoration, prejudiced many againſt his Wri- 
tings; and not a few were oſlended with the novelty of a poem 
that was not in rhime. We are told indeed by Mr. Richardſon, 
that Sir George Hungerford, an antient Member of Parliament, 
told him, that Sir Jokn Denham came into the Houſe one morn- 
ing, with a ſflxet of Paradiſe Loit, wet from the Preſs, in his 
hand; and being aſced what he had there, ſaid that he had par 
of the nobleſt poem that ever was written in any language, or in 
any age. However, it appears to have been in general but little 
known till about two years alter, when the Earl of Dorſet pro- 
cuced it, as Mr. Richardſon was informed by Dr, Tancred Ro- 
binion, the Phyſician ; who had been often told by Fleetwood 
Shephard himſelf, that whe Earl, in company with Mr. Shephard, 
looking about for books in Little Britain, accidentally met with 
Paradiſe Loſt; and being ſurprized at ſome paſſages in dipping 
here and there, he bought it. The Bookſeller begged his Lord- 
ſnp to ſpeak in its favour if he liked :t, for the impreſſion lay on 
his hands as ace paper. The Earl having read it, ſent it to 
Dryden, who in a ſhort time returned it with this anſwer, ** This 
man cuts us all out and the antients too.“ Dryden's epigram 
vpon Milton is well known (z); and thoſe Latin verſes by Dr. 

Barrow 


pears, on the contrary, that the two Editions printed during his life, were 
reviled with great care, under his dircttion; and that cven the puntt12- 


tion was well attended to, and his Orthography, which was peculiar, 


AL} 


exactly oblerved, So that there is no reaſonable foundation for his Lan- 
tors to make altcrations, under pretence that there are miſtakes in the 
poem, which his want of tight prevented him from cortecting. Sce this 
matter largely ticated of in Mr. Richardion's Lite of Miiton, P. 127128. 
(  ) Newton, P 44, 45. () It may not, however, be improper to inc“ 


at here. It 15 as foliows. 


« Three Ports in three diſtant ages born, 
6 Greece, Italy, end England did adurn. 

& the firſt in loftincls oi thou cht C::; pait ; 
« The next in majeily; in ben the 144 

& Thetorce of nature could no farther go: 


« To maxea third, ſhe joiu' d the former to.“ 
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Barrow the Phyſician, and the Engliſh ones by Andrew Marvel, 
uſually prefixed to the Paradiſe Loſt, were written before the ſe- 
cond Edition, and were publiſhed with it. But fill the poem was 
not generally known and eſteemed, nor did it meet with the ap- 

lauſe that 1t deſerved, till after the Edition in Fohe, which was 
publiſhed in 1688 by ſubſcription. The Bookſeller was adviſed 
and encouraged to undertake this Edition by Mr. Sommers, at- 
terwards Lord Sommers, who not only ſubſcribed himſelf, but 
was zealous in promoting the ſabſcription : and in the liſt of 
ſubſcribers we find ſome of the moſt eminent names of that 
time. There were two Editions more in Folio, one in 1692, the 
other in 1695, which was the ſixth Edition: for the poem was now 
ſo well received, that notwithſtanding the price of 1t was four 
times greater than before, the ſale increaſed double the number 
every year (e). But the moſt elegant Edition was publiſhed in 
1749, by Dr. Thomas Newton, now Biſhop of Briltol, with notes, 
and the Life of the Author, to which we have been greatly in- 
debted in this account of lim. The Paradiſe Loſt was tranſlated 
into blank verſe, in Low Dutch, and printed in 1728; into 
French proſe, in 1729; and into Italian verſe by Rolli in 1736. 
There are alſo three Latin verſions of it, one by Mr. Hog, a 
Scotſman, publiſhed in 1690, another by Dr. I'rapp, and the 
third by Mr. Dobſon, Fellow of New-College in Oxford. The 
laſt _ reputed the beit, Mr. Dobſon received a thouſand 
pounds for it, which had been propoſed for this undertaking in 
1735, by Mr. Benſon, Auditor of the Impreſt. Thus was juſ- 
tice at length done to the merits of this illuſtrious Bard: and 
Million, ſays Dr. Newton, is now conſidered as an Englith clat- 
lic, and the Paradiſe Loſt generally eſteemed the nobleſt and moſt 
ſublime of modern poems, and equal at leaſt to the beſt of the 
antient ; the honour of this country, and the envy and admira- 
tion of all others ! 

But the concurrent applauſes of all perſons ot true taſte, did 
not ſecure this admirable poem from an unexampled atten ot t 
blaſt the reputation of it, upon the preteace of its being formed 
from the plagiariſm of various modern authors, moi. of them 
unknown to the preſent age. This aſſertion was firſt ſtarted in 
London, in the beginning of May, 1746, by cne William Lau- 
der, a Scotſman, known ſome years before by an Edivion of Dr. 
Arthur Johnſton's Latin Verfion of the Pſalms, It was afterwards 
made more public in the Gentleman's Magazine, and at laſt 
maintained with great zeal and proteſtations of ſince: ity, in his 
* Effay on Milton's uſe and imitation of the moderns,” printed 
at London in 1750, in 8vo, But the world was ſoon tatisfied by 
a learned. countryman of Lauder's, the Reverend Me. Douglas, 
Rector or- Eten-Conſtantine, in Shropſhire, ja a pamphlet, in- 
uucd, © Melton vindicated; that tris higa charge of plagiartim 
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brought againſt our Poet, was grounded only upon the forgerie; 
and falſi fications of the accuſer, who had interpolated thoſe Au- 
thors, from whom he pretended that Milton had borrowed, and 
inſerted in them paſſages which he had himſelf taken from Hog's 
Tranſlation of Paradiſe Loſt ;” and the detection of the impoſ- 
ture was fo far from being attended with a proper ſenſe of guilt to 
the Author, that he ſet 2 invention again to work for various 
and inconſiſtent reaſons to juſtify it (). 

In 1670, Milton publiſhed his- Hiſtory of Britain, that part 
eſpecially now called England. He began it about twenty years 
before, but was frequently interrupted by other avocations ; and 
he deſigned to have brought it down to his own times, but ſtop- 
ped at the Norman conqueſt ; for indeed he was not well able 
to purſue it any farther by reaſon of his blindnefs, and he was 


engaged in more delightful ſtudies; having a genius turned for 


Poetry rather than Hiſtory. When his Hiſtory was printed, it 
was not printed perfect and entire; for the licenſer expunged 
ſeveral pailages, which reflecting upon the pride and ſuperſtition 
of the Monks in the Saxon times, were underſtood as a con- 
cealed ſatire upon the Biſhops in Charles the Second's reign, 
But the Author himſelf gave a copy of his unlicenſed papers to 
the Earl of Angleſey, who, as well as feveral others of the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry, conſtantly viſited him. And it is faid that he 
was not leſs frequented by foreigners to the laſt, than in the time 
of his flouriſhing condition before the Reſtoration. 

In 1671, he publiſhed his Paradiſe Regained, and Samſon Age- 
niſtes, together. The firſt thought of Paradiſe Regained was 
owing to Ellwood the Quaker, as he himſelf relates the occaſion 
in the Hiſtory of his Life, When Milton had lent him the ma- 
nuſcript of Paradiſe Loſt at St. Giles Chalfont, as mentioned be- 
fore, and he returned it, Milton aſked him how he liked it, and 
what he thought of it:“ Which I modeſtly, but freely told 
% him, ſays Elwood; and after ſome further diſcourſe about it, 
© ] pleaſantly ſaid to him, Thou haſt ſaid much of Paradiſe 
«« Loſt, but what haſt thou to ſay of Paradiſe Found? He made 
« me no anſwer, but ſat ſome time in a muſe ; then broke off 
« that diſcourſe, and fell upon another ſubje&.” When Ell- 
wood afterwards waited upon him in London, Milton ſhowed 
him his Paradiſe Regained, and in a pleaſant tone ſaid to him, 
This is owing to you, for you put it into my head by the quel- 
« tion you put tome at Chalfont, which before I had not though: 
« of,” It is commonly reported, that Milton himſelf preferred 
this poem to the Paradiſe Loſt ; but all that can be aſſerted upon 
good authority is, that he was not pleaſed to hear this poem de- 
cried ſo much as it was, in compariſon with the other. And 
certainly, ſays Dr. Newton, it is very werthy of the Author, 
and contrary to what Mr. Toland relates, Milton may be ſeen in 

Paradiſe 


(p) Birch's Life cf Milton, P. 67. 68. 
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Paradiſe Repgained as well as in Paradiſe Loft (g). If it is in- 
ferior in poetry, I know not wheiher it is not ſuperior in ſenti- 
ment; if it is leſs deſcriptive, it is more argumentative; if it 
doth not ſometimes riſe ſo high, neither doth it ever fink ſo low 3 
and it has not met with the approbation it deſerves, only beciv'e 
it has not been more read and conſidered, His ſubje& induced is 
confined, and he has a narrow foundation to build upon ; but he 
has raiſed as noble a ſuperſtructure, as ſuch little room and ſuch 
ſcanty materials would allow. Ihe great beauty of it is the con- 
traſt between the two characters of the Tempter and our Sa- 
viouR, the artful ſophiſtry and ſpecious infinuations of the one 
refuted by the ſtrong ſenſe and manly eloquence of the other.“ 
In +732, Mr. Richard Meadowcourt, Fellow of Merton Colicge, 
and Prebendary of Worceſter, publiſhed a Critique on Paradiſe 
Regained, pointing out the beauties of it. And the very learned 
Dr. Jortin obſerves, that“ the Paradiſe Regained hath not met 
with the approbation it deſerves ; though, he thinks, it hath not 
the harmony of numhers, the ſublimity of thought, and the 
beauties of diction, which are in Paradiſe Loſt ; but that it is 
compoſed in a lower and leſs ſtriking ſtile, a ſtile ſuited to the 
ſubject. Artful ſophiſtry, falſe reaſoning ſet off in the moſt ſpe- 
cious manner, and refuted by the Son of GOD with ftreng unaf- 
fected eloquence, he ſays, is the peculiar excellence of this poem. 
Satan here defends a bad cauſe with great {kill and ſubtilty, 23 
one thoroughly verſed in that craft ; 
Dui facere aſſuerat 
Candida de nigris, & de candentibas atra. 


His character is well drawn.“ 


Mr. Peck alſo ſays, that the Paradiſe Regained is a moſt ad- 
mirable poem, and breathes the very genius, and ſpirit, and foul 
of Milton in every line; and, in a word, is worthy, not oaly of 
him, but even of 


Blind Mze1.ts1Genes, thence Homer calld, 
Il heſe poem PHotBUs challeng'd for his own ( r ). 


In 1672, Milton publiſked “ Artis Logicæ plenior Inſtitutio ad 
petri Rami methodum concinnata ;*” an Inſtitution of Logic 
aſter the method of Petrus Ramus; and the year following his 
juvenile and occaſional poems, which had been publiſhed in 
1645, were re-printed with the addition of ſeveral others. His 
familiar epiltles, and ſome academical exerciſes, were printed in 
1074. He wrote alſo a brief Hiſtory of Muſcovy, collected from 
the relations of ſeveral travellers ; but it was nor printed till 

Vol. V. 8. 2 8 after 


1 9) Mr. Peck, in remarking upon this obſervation, that Milton may bg 
og = ares Loſt, but not in Paradiſe Regained, f{ay>, that“ he who cant 
| ce him in the one, cannot fce him in the other,” f » ) New Memoirs of 
the Lile aud Poctical Works of Mr. John Milton, 4t0, 1740. P. 84. 
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after his death in 1682. He had likewiſe his State letters tran- 
ſcribed at the requeſt of the Daniſh Refident ; but neither were 
they printed till after his death in 1676, and were tranſlated into 
Engliſh in 1694. Beſides theſe Works which were publiſhed, he 
alſo wrote a ſyſtem of Divinity, which Mr, Toland ſays was in 
the hands of his friend Cyriac Skinner, but what became of it 
afterwards is not known (35). 
Th laſt Piece that Milton wrote, and which was publiſhed a 
little before his death, is his“ Treatiſe of true Religion, He- 
4e reſy, Schiſm, Tolcration, and the beſt means that may be uied 
„ to prevent the growth cf Popery.“ He took notice of the 
great increaſe of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, occaſioned partly by the 
perſecution againſt diſſenting Proteſtants, but more by the encou- 
ragement it received from the Royal Brothers Charles and the 
Duke of York, From the principles which he lays down in this 
book, he infers, that no true Proteſtant can perſecute any perſons 
for ſpeculative points of conſcience, much Jeſs not tolerate his 
fellow Proteſtant, though in ſome things diſſenting from his own 
judgment. As for Schiſm, or the diviſion of congregations from 
their difference in opinions, he ſhews it may happen in the true 
church as well as in the falſe ; but that in the firſt it need not 
break communion or brotherly love, no more than among the 
Phariſees and Sadducees, who amicably met at their common wor- 
hip in ſeruſalem. It is human frailty to err, ſays he, and no 
« man is infallible here on earth. But ſo long as the Lutherans, 
„ Calviniſts, Anabaptiſts, Socinians, and Arminians, profeſs to 
« {erttheword of GOD only before them as the rule of their faith 
and obecience, and uſe all diligence and ſincerity of heart by 
reading, by learning, by ſtudy, by prayer for illumination of 
« ihe Hcly Spirit, to underſtand this rule and obey it, they have 
„% done whatever man can do, GO!) will afluredly pardon 
„them, as he did the friends of Job, good and pious men, 
„„ though much miſtaken (as there it appears) in {ome points of 
„ doQuine. But tome will ſay, with Chriſtians it is otherwiſe, 
«© whom GOD has promiſed by his Spirit to teach all things. 
„ 'i' rue, all things abtolutely neceſſar, to ſalvation : but tlie 
„ hotteſt diſputes among Chriſtians, calmly and charitably ex- 
& amined, will be found leis than ſuch. The Lutheran hols; 
«© Confubllantiation; an error indeed, but not mortal. "The 
„ Calvin is taxed with Predeitination, and to make GOD the 
Author of Sin; not with any diſhonourable thoughts of 
&© GOD, but, it may be, over zealouſly aſlerting bis abiolute 
«& power, not without plea from Scripture. The Anabaptiſt is 
„ accuicd of denying iuſants their right to baptiſm; they fiy 
they deny nothing but what the Scripture dente, 
© ehem. 1 he Arian and Socinian are charged to diſpute gain 
„ the Triniy; vet they atürm to believe the Father, Son, and 
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Holy Ghoſt, according to — and the Apoſtolic Creed. 


«« As for the terms of 'I rinity, Triunity, Coeſſentiality, Triper- 
*« ſonality, and the like, they reject them as ſcholaſtic notions, 
4% not to be found in Scripture, which, by a general Proteſtant 
« maxim, is plain and perſpicuous abundantly to explain its own 
« meaning in the propereſt words belonging to ſo high a mat- 
« ter, and ſo neceſſary to be known; a mydery indeed in their 
« ſophiſtic ſubtilties, but in Scripture a plain doctrine. The 
« Arminian laſtly is condemned for ſetting up Free Will againſt 
% Free Grace; but that imputation he diſclaims in all his Wri- 
« tings, and grounds himſelf largely upon Scripture only. It 
cannot be denied that the authors or late revivers of all theſe 
« ſes or opinions were learned, worthy, zealous, and religious 
« men, as appears by their Lives written, and the fame of their 
«© many eminent and learned followers, perfect and powerful in 
« the Scriptures, holy and unblameable in their actions: and it 
*« cannot be imagined that GOD would deſert ſuch painful and 
zealous labourers in his Church, and oft-times great ſufferers 
for their conſcience, to damnable errors and a reprobate ſenſe, 
who had ſo often implored the aſſiſtance of his Spirit; but ra- 
ther, having made no man infallible, that he has pardoned their 
« errors, and accepts their pious endeavours, ſincerely ſearchin 
« all things according to the rule of Scripture, with ſacu 
« guidance and direction as they can obtain of GOD by prayer. 
«© What Proteſtant then, who himſelf maintains the ſame prin- 
ciples, and diſavows all implicit faith, would perſecute, and 
* not rather charitably tolerate ſuch men as theſe, unleſs he 
« means to abjure the principles of his own religion? If it be 
t aſked how far they ſhould be tolerated ? I antwer, doubtlefs 
e equally, as being ail Proteſtants ; that is, on all occaſions to 
«© be permitted to give an account of their faith, either by ar- 
« guing, preaching in their ſeveral aſſemblies, by public wri- 
ce ting, and the freedom of printing ().“ 

Thus was this excellent man to the laſt employed in promoting 
the cauſe of religious Liberty: and after a life ſpent in ſtudy and 
labours for the public, he died of the, gout at his houſe in Bun- 
hiil-row, on or about the 1oth of November, 1674, when he had 
within a month completed the ſixty-ſixth year of his age. It is 
not known when he was firſt attacked by the gout, but he was 
grievoully afflicted with it ſeveral of the laſt years of his life, and 
was weakened to ſuch a degree, that he died without a groaa, 
and thole in tae room perceived not when he expired. His body 
was decently interred near that of his father, in the chancel of 
the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate ; and all his great and 
learned friends in London, not without a friendly concourſe of 
the common people, paid their belt reſpects in attending it to 
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the grave (2). No monument was then raiſed to his memory, 
but one was erected in 1737, in Weltminſter-Abbey, at the ex- 
pence of auditor Benſon. 


JOHN MILTON not only demands our veneration as one of 
the greateſt and moſt ſublime Poets that the world ever ſaw, but is 
alſo entitled to our eſteem and reverence for his virtues as a man. 
His piivate life was regulated by the maxims of Religion and 
Philoſophy ; he was pious, temperate, and juſt, and firmly at- 
tached to what he thought the intereſts of his country; he de- 
ſpiſcd wealth, and was ever animated by the love of liberty and 
of virine, lie was in his perſon of a middle ſize, and well pro- 
portiuned, In his youth he is ſaid to have been extremely hand- 
joe; and while he was a ſtudent at Cambridge, he was called 
** the Lady of Chriſt's College,” and he took notice of this 
himfe!f in one of his public proluſions before that Univerſity ; 
* Aquibuidam au-ivi nuper domina.“ He had a very fine ſkin 
and freſh complexion ; his hair was of a light brown, and parted 
on the fore-top, hung down in curls waving upon his ſhoulders ; 
his features were exact and regular; his voice agreeable and mu- 
ical ; his habit clean and neat ; his deportment erect and manly. 
ric was ſtrong and active in his younger years; and though af- 
fied with frequent head-achs, blindueſs, and gout, was yet a 
comely aad,wcii-looking man to the laſt (ww) 

Mr. Richardien tays, “ One that had often ſeen Milton, told 
me he uſcd to come to a houſe where he lived, and he has alſo 
met him in the {treet, led by Millington, the ſame who was ſo 
famous an watiioncer of books about the time of the Revolution, 
and fit ce. This man was then a ſeller of old books in Little 
Din ig, and Milton lodged at his houfe. This was three or four 
yours befrre he died. He then wore no ſword, that my informer 
ren. e:bcrs, though probably he did; at leaſt *twas his cuſtom 
nat long ere to Wear ous with a ſmall filver hilt, and in cold 
weather a grey camblet coat, I have heard many years ſince, 
that he uſed to fit in a prey coarte cloth coat at the door of his 
houſe, near Bunhi- fielde, without Moor-gate, in warm, ſunny 
weather, to enjoy the freſh air; ande, as well as in his room, 

eccived the vitits of people of diſtinguiſſied parts, as well as 

quality. And very lately I had the good fortune to have another 
pic ure of him from an antient Clergyman in Dorſetſnire, Dr. 
Wright. Hie found him in a ſmall houſe, he thinks but one 
ro mon a floor; in that, up one pair of ſtairs, which was hung 
with a ruſty green, he found John Milton, fitting in an elbow 
chair, bla k cl aths, and neat enough, pale, but not cadaverous, 
his hands and nggers gouty, and with chaik ftones. Among other 
diſcouric, he expreſſed himſelf to this purpoſe ; that was he free 
from the pain this gave him, his blindneis would be tolerable (æ).“ 
| Milton, 


( « ) Newton, P. 52, {wv Vid. Newton, P. 53. (x ) Richarclon': 


J.1ic of Miiton, P. 3, 4. 
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Milton, as Mr. Richardſon alſo obſerves, was a chearful com- 
panion, but no joker. His converſation was lively, hut with dig- 
nity; and as he was whilſt young, he continued to be in his 
more advanced age. He did not diſgrace his public Writings by 
his private conduct, as is too frequently the caſe with men of 
renius and learning ; nor did thoſe who had conceived an high 
opinion of him from his Works, find themſelves diſappointed 
when they became perſonally — man; with him. Ot this he 
appears himſelf to have been conſcious, In a Latin letter, writ- 
ten in the year 1656, he writes thus to his learned friend Emeric 
Bigot : „It was extremely grateful to me, (ſays he) that you 
thought me worthy to be viſited preferably to others when you 
came into England, and tis ſtill more gratefal that you now 
&« ſalute me with letters: for you came to me perhaps only led 
„by the opinion of the world, but your returning by letter is 
the reſult of your own judgment, or at leaſt benevolence, Of 
« which I find that I have great reaſon to congratulate myſelf ; 
for many that have been very conſiderable in their Writings, 
„ have had nothing but what was low and vulgar in their pri- 
vate converſation. For me, if I can obtain, that having 
« written ſomething perhaps tolerable, I may not appear to be 
© uncqual in my mind and manners, I ſhall add a weight to my 
* Writings, and ſhall gain ſtill more honour and praiſe from 
„them, (if indeed they do deſerve any), when it ſhall be ſeen 
© that it has been drawn, not more from the molt celebrated 
Authors, than pure and ſincere from the intimate ſenſe of my 
„ own mind, and very ſoul.” 

In his way of living, Milton was an example of ſobriety and 
temperance : he was very ſparing in the uſe of wine, or ſtrong 
liquors, and was likewiſe very abſtemious in his diet; not nice 
or delicate in the choice of his diſhes, but content with any thing 
that was moſt in ſeaſon, or eaſieſt to be procured. Having early 
learned to fence, before he loſt his fight his principal recreation 
was the exerciſe of his arms; but after he was confined by age 
and blindneſs, he had a machine to ſwing in for the preſervation 
of his health. In his youth he was accuſtomed to itc up late at 
his ſtudics, and ſeldom went to bed before midnight; but after- 
wards, finding it to be the ruin of his eyes, and looking on this 
cuſtom as very pernicious to health at any time, he uſed to go to 
reſt early, ſeldom later than nine, and would be ſtirring in the 
ſummer at four, and in the winter at five in the morning; but if 
he was not diſpoſed to riſe at his uſusl hours, he {till did not lie 
lleeping, but had ſome body or other by his bed · ſide to read to 
him. At his firſt riſing he had uſually a chapter read to him out 
of the Hebrew Bible, and he commonly ſtadicd all the morning 
till twelve, then uſed ſome exerciſe for an hovr, afterwards dined, 
and after dinner played on the organ, and eicher ſung himſelf, or 
made his wife ſing, who, he ſaid, had a good voice, but no ear; 
and then he went up to ſtudy again till fix, when his friends came 

to 
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to viſit him, and ſat with kim perhaps till eight; then he went 
down to ſupper, whicn was uſually olives, or ſome light thing ; 
and after ſupper he ſmoked his pipe, and drank a glaſs of water, 
and wert to bed (y). 

Milton was not only a man of extraordinary genius, but of 
immenſe Icaruing and erudition; not only an incomparable 
Poet, but a great Mathematician, Logician, Hiſtorian, and Di- 
voc. He was a maſter not only of the Greek and Latin, but 
likcwiſe of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, as well as of the 
modern languages, Italian, French, and Spaniſh, He was parti- 
cularly killed in the Italian, which he always preferred to the 
French language, as all the men of letters did at that time in 
England; and he not only wrote elegantly in it, but is highly 
commended for his Writings by the molt learned of the Italians 
themſelves, and eſpecially by the members of that celebrated 
academy called Della Cruſca, which was eſtabliſhed at Florence 
for the refining and perfecting of the Tuſcan language (x). 

Milton takes notice of the pleaſure that he took in Italian Au- 
thors, in his epiſtle to Buonmatteo, written from Florence in 
1633, when he was abroad on his travels. For my part (ſays 
& he) J can ſay that my lips are not only moiſtened with thoſe 
c two languages, (Greek and Latin) but as much as my age al- 
© lowed (a), have drank as large cups of it as any one; yet, 
4% notwithſtanding, I come with joy and delight to your Dante 
« and Pctrarch : nor has even Attic Athens itſelf ſo held me 
t pon the ſhore of her clear llyſſus, nor that dear old Rome 
c yp» the banks of T. ber, but that I often love to viſt 
& xcur Arno, and the hiils of Feſole ().“ 

He ad read almoſt all Authors, and improved by all, even by 
rT0macces, of which he had been fond in his younger years. His 
favournte Author aſter the Holy Scriptures was Homer, whoſe 
Works he couid repent almoit all without book. After his ſe- 
verer tiidics, and after dinner, as was obſerved before, he uſed to 
divert and unbend his mind with playing upon the organ or 
baſs-viol, which was a great relief to him after he had loſt his 
abt (c); for he was well ſkilled in muſic, and could perform 
both vecally and inſt:umentally, and it is ſaid that he compoſed 
very well, thoogn woihing of this kind is handed down to 
us (4). | 


As 

(py) Newton, P. 35. the Philiſtines, This, ſays Dr. New- 
(2) Newton, P. 57. ton, I conceive to he the lait of his 

( a ) ite was then about thirty. poetical Picces; and it is written n 
(6) Hd. Richadſon's Life of the very ſpirit of the antients, an! 
Al:lion, P. 13. equals, if not exceeds, any of the 


(elt is ſuppoſed that Milton was molt perfect Tragedies, which were 
determined to the choice of the ſub- ever exhibited on the Athenian tage, 
jeft of his Samlon Agomites, by the when Greece was in its glory. — Lu 
umilitude of his own cucumitances of Milton, P. 59, 51. 
tw thelc of Samign blind aud among ( d ) Newton, P. 33. 
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As to Milton's religion, he was a Diſſenter from the eſtabliſhed 
Church; and in the latter part of his life, whether it was that he 
thought that all Chriſtians had in ſome things corrupted the pu- 
rity and ſimplicity of the Goſpel, or whatever elſe was the cauſe, 
he then frequented no place of public worſhip, But he ever ex- 
preſſed the profoundeſt reverence of the Prix x in his words and 
actions, and Was certainly both a Chriſtian and a Proteſtant, He 
ſtudied and admired the Holy Scriptures above all other books 
whatſoever ; and in all his Writings he ſhews a religious turn of 
mind, as well in verſe as in proſe, as well in his Works of an 
earlier date as in thoſe of later compoſition (e). 

As to his political principles, he was a thorough Republican, 
and in this he thought like a Greek or Roman, as he was very 
converſant with their Writings. It is ſaid that one day Sir Ro- 
bert Howard, who was a friend to Miltoa as well as to the li- 
berties of his country, and was one of his conſtant viſitors to the 
laſt, enquired of him how he came to fide with the Republicans, 
Milton anſwered, among other reaſons, becauſe their's was the 
moſt frugal Government, for the trappings of a Monarchy might 
ſet up an ordinary Commonwealth. Some of Milton's Biogra- 
phers have amuſed themſelves with enquiring what was the cauſe 
of his averſion to King Charles I. But theſe enquiries are ab- 
ſurd : there is not the leaſt reaſonable foundation tor ſuppoſing 


that he had any perſonal animoſity againſt that Prince. His 


conduct may be eaſily, and naturally accounted for, without 
having recourſe to any ſuppoſition of that kind. Charles was 
an arbitrary Prince, whole whole adminiſtration was little better 
than one continued violation of the rights of his people. Mil- 
ton was firmly and zealouſly attached to the freedom of his coun- 
try: the darling paſſion of his ſoul, it has been juſtly ſaid, was 
the Love of Liberty ; it is then a wonder, that a man of this 
character ſhould engage in the oppoſition to King Charles? He 
would have adted inconſiſtent with his principles, if he had done 
otherwiſe, And in the latter part of his life, he frequently ex- 
prefled to his friends his entire ſatis faction of mind, that he had 
conſtantly employed his ſtrength and faculties in the defence of 
Liberty, and in oppoſition to {lavery. 

Milton's circamitances were never very mean, nor very great; 
but he always lived above waut. At the death of his father, he 
inherited an elder ſon's ſtare of his eſtate, a part of which was 
his houſe in Bread-ftreet, It was not long alter that he wa ap- 


* 


pointed Latin Secretary, with a falary of 200 l. a year. But 


upon the Relloration, he was not only deprived of his place, but 
al ſo loſt 2000 1, which he had ſor ſccurity and improvement put 
into 


(e) Sce Newton, as before, Mr. the times in which he lived, but a 
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Richardton obſerves, that “ all Mil- manly eloquence, flowing from a 
aa. Lots Fg > 2 1 5 a : 0 op ty s | ert 
tons Writings have interſperſed an heart in which ſhaue the Divine 
Odouhr of ian tily, not that cant which Grace,” 
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into the Exciſe- Office. He loſt likewiſe another conſiderable ſum 
for want of proper care and management, as perſons of Milton's 

enius are ſeldom expert in money matters. And in the fire of 
— his houſe in Bread-ſtreet was burnt down, before which 
accident foreigners have gone out of devotion (ſays Wood) to ſee 
the houſe and chamber where he was born. His gains were in- 
conſiderable in proportion to his loſſes ; for excepting the thou. 
ſand pounds, which was given him by the Government for wri- 
ting his Detence of the people againſt Salmaſius, we may con- 
clude that he got very little by the copies of his Works, when it 
does not appear that he received any more than ten pounds for 
Paradiſe Loſt (7). Some time before his death he ſold the 
greateſt part of his library, as his heirs were not qualified to 
make a proper uſe of it; and as he thought that he could diſ- 
poſe of 1t to greater advantage than they could after his deceaſe, 
So that by one mezns or other he died worth fifteen hundred 
pounds, beſides his houſchold goods (g). 

Milton was three times married, from whence we may judge 
that he was no enemy to the fair ſex : what fortune he had with 
any of his wives is no where ſaid, but they were gentlemen's 
daughters; and it is obſervable, that he married them all mai- 
dens; for (as he ſays in his Apology for Smectymnuus, which 
was written before he married at all) he“ thought with them, 
« who both in prudence and elegance of ſpirit would chuſe a 
« virgin of mean fortunes, honeſtly bred, before the wealthieſt 
« widow.” Eut yet he ſeems not to have been very happy in 
any of his marriages ; for his firſt wife had juſtly cffended him 
by her long abſence and ſeparation from him ; the ſecond, whoſe 
love, iweetneſs, and goodneis, he commends, lived not a twelve- 
month with him; and his third wife is ſaid to have been a wo- 
man of a moſt violent ſpirit, and a hard mother-1n-law to his 
children (). 

By his firſt wife he had four children, a fon who died an in- 
fant, and three daughters who ſurvived him; by his ſecond wife 
he had only one daughter, who died ſoon after her mother, who 
died in child-bed; but by his laſt wife he had no children, His 
daughters were not tent to ſchool, but were inſtructed by a miſ- 
treſs kept at home {or that purpoſe ; and he himſelf, excuſing the 
eldeſt on account of an impediment in her ſpeech, taught the 
two others to read and pronounce Greek and Latin, and ſeveral 
other iauguages, without underitanding any but Engliſh ; for he 
uſed to ſay, that ** one wonvue was enough for a woman.“ But 
this employment was very uxiome to them; aud this, * 

with 


( f) Dr. Newton obſc1ves, to the the Game of Whiſt, after having dil- 
honour of the piclent age, that tho“! poſed of all the firit impretlion, fold 
Milton received not above tn pounds the copy to the bookſeller for two 
at two diſſerent payments lor the copy hund:cd guincas, 
of Fazadiſe Loit, vet a few cars ſince { + ) See Newton, P. 62. 
Mr. Hoyle, Author ot thc wreatile on ( + Newton, P. 63. 
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with the ſharpneſs and ſeverity of their mother-in-law, made 
them very uneaſy at home ; and therefore they were all ſent 
abroad to learn things more proper for them, and particularly 
imbroidery in gold and filver, 

As Milton at his death left his affairs very much in the power 
of his widow, though ſhe acknowledged that he died worth one 
thouſand five hundred pounds, yet ſhe allowed but one hundred 
pounds to each of his three daughters. Anne, the eldeſt, was 
decrepit and deformed, but had a very handſome face : ſhe mar- 
ried a maſter-builder, and died in child-bed of her firſt child, 
who died with her. Mary, the ſecond, lived and died ſingle. 
Deborah, the youngeſt, in her father's life-time went over to lre- 
land with a Lady, and afterwards was married to Mr. Abraham 
Clarke, a weaver in Spital-fields, and died in Auguſt, 1727, in 
the 76th year of her age. She is ſaid to have been a woman of 
good underſtanding and genteel behaviour, though in low circum- 
ſtances, As ſhe had been often called upon to read Homer and 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis to her father, ſhe could have repeated a 
confiderable number of verſes from the beginning of both theſe 
Poets, as Dr. Wood, Profeſſor of Rhetoric in Greſham College, 
related upon his own knowledge: and another gentleman in- 
formed Dr. Newton, that he had heard her repeat ſeveral verſes 
likewiſe out of Euripides. Mr. Addiſon and the other gentle- 
man knew her immediately to be Milton's daughter, by the fimi- 
litude of her countenance to her father's picture (7) : and Mr. 
Addiſon made her an handſome xy of a purſe of guineas, 
with a promiſe of procuring for her ſome annual proviſion for 
her life ; but his death happening ſoon after, ſhe loſt the benefic 
of his generous deſign. She received preſents likewiſe from ſe- 
veral other gentlemen, and Queen Caroline ſent her fifty pounds 
by the hands of Dr. Friend the phyſician. She had ten children, 
ſeven ſons and three daughters; but none of them had any chil- 
dren, except one of her ſons named Caleb, and one of her 
daughters named Elizabeth. Caleb went te Fort St. George in 
the Eaſt Indies, where he married, and had two ſons, Abraham 
and Iſaac; the elder of whom came to England with Governor 
Harriſon, but returned upon advice of his father's death. Eli- 
zabeth, the youngeſt child of Mrs. Clarke, was married to Mr. 
Thomas Foſter, a weaver in Spital-fields, and had ſeven chil- 
dren, who are all dead. And ſuch is the caprice of fortune, that 
this grand-daughter of a man, who will be an everlaſting glory 
to the nation, did for ſome years with her huſband keep a little 

Vol. V. 8. ST chandler's 


(i) Dr. Ward ſays, that when Mr, mediately on her being introduced to 
Addiſon heard ſhe was living, he him, he faid, „Madam, you need no 
© ſent for her, and defired if the had © other voucher; your face is a ſuffi- 
any papers of her father's, ſhe would “ cient teflimonia! whoſe daughter 
bring them with her, as an evidence of © you are,” 
licr being Milton's daughter; but im- 
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chandler's or grocer's ſhop for their ſubſiſtence, at the lower 
Holloway, in the road between Highgate and London; and af. 
terwards in Cock-lane, Shoreditch. She appeared to be a good, 
plain, ſenſible woman, and confirmed ſeveral particulars already 
related, and informed Dr. Newton of ſome others, which ſhe had 
often heard from her mother ; particularly that her grandfather 
loft two thouſand pounds by a money ſcrivener, whom he had in- 
truſted with that ſum, and likewiſe an eſtate at Weſtminſter of 
ſixty pounds a year, which had belonged to the Dean and Chap- 
ter, and was reſtored to them at the Reſtoration ; that he ſeldom 
went abroad in the latter part of his life, but was viſited even 
then by perſons of diſtinction, both foreigners and others; that 


he kept his daughters at a great diſtance, and would not allo ßF＋, 


them to learn to write, which he thought unneceſſary for a wo- 
man ; that her mother was his greateſt ſavourite, and could read 
in ſeven or eight languages, though ſhe underſtood none but 
Engliſh ; that her mother inherited his head-achs and diſorders, 
and had ſuch a weakneſs in her eyes, that ſhe was forced to make 
ule of ſpectacles from the age of eighteen ; and ſhe herſelf, ſhe 
ſaid, had not been able to read a chapter in the Bible for twenty 
_ ; that ſhe was miſtaken in informing Dr. Birch, what he 

ad printed upon her authority, that Milton's father was born in 
France ; and a brother of her's, who was then living, was very 
angry with her for it, and like a true-born Engliſhman reſented it 
highly, that the family ſhould be thought to bear any relation to 
France (4). 

On the 5th of April, 1750, the Maſk of Comus was performed 
at Drury-lane theatre, for the benefit of this grand-daughter of 
our great Poet; and a prologue was written for the occaſion by 
the ingenious Author of the Rambler, and ſpoken by Mr, Gar- 
rick, in which are the following lines: 


At length our mighty Bard's victorious lays 
&« Fill the loud voice of univerſal praiſe, 
% And baffled ſpite, * with — anguiſh dumb, 
% Yields to renown the centuries to come. 
«« With ardent haſte, each candidate of fame 
« Ambitious catches at his tow'ring name: 
He ſees, and pitying ſees, vain wealth beſtow 
5 Thoſe pageant honours which he ſcorn'd below: 
« While crowds aloft the laureat duſt behold, 
«« Or trace his form on circulating gold. 
« Unknown, unheeded, long his offspring lay, 
And want hung threat'ning o'er her flow — 
« What tho” ſhe ſhine with no Miltonian fire, 
% No favouring muſe her morning dreams inſpire ; - 
6 cl 
() Newton, P. 65, 66. 


* Alluding to the attempt of Lauder. 
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© Yet ſofter claims the melting heart engage, 

% Her youth laborious, and her blameleſs age: 

« Her's the mild merits of domeſtic life, 

« The patient ſuff'rer, and the faithful wife. 

« 'Thus grac'd with humble virtue's native charms, 

4 Her grandſire leaves her in Britannia's arms, 

« Secure with peace, with competence, to dwell, 

« While tutelary nations guard her cell. 

« Your's is the charge, ye fair, ye wiſe, ye brave! 

« *Tis your's to crown deſert——beyond the grave !” 


Dr. Newton ſays, that Milton's laſt wife died about forty years 
ago, at Nantwich in Cheſhire : ** and from the accounts of thoſe 
who had ſeen her, ſays he, I have learned, that ſhe confirmed ſe- 
veral things which have been related before ; and particularly 
that her huſband uſed to compoſe his poetry chiefly in winter, 
and on his waking in a morning would make her write down 
ſometimes twenty or thirty verſes : and being aſked whether he 
did not often read Homer and Virgil, ſhe underſtood it as an im- 
putation upon him for ſtealing from thoſe Authors, and anſwered 
with eagerneſs, that he ſtole from no body but the muſe who in- 
ſpired him ; and being aſked by a Lady preſent who the muſe 
was, replied, it was GOD's grace, and the Holy Spirit that vi- 
ſited him nightly. She was likewiſe aſked whom he approved 
moſt of our Engliſh Poets, and anſwered, Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, 
and Cowley : and being aſked what he thought of Dryden, ſhe 
ſaid Dryden uſed ſometimes to viſit him, but he thought him no 
Poet, but a good rhimiſt : but this was before Dryden had com- 
poſed his beſt poems, which made his name ſo famous afterwards, 
She was wont moreover to ſay, that her huſband was applied ta 
by meſſage from the King, and invited to write for the Court ; 
but his anſwer was, that ſuch a behaviour would be very incon- 
kitent with his former conduct, for he had never yet employed 
his pen againſt his conſcience (J).“ 

Milton had a younger brother and a ſiſter. His brother, Chriſ- 
topher Milton, was a man of totally oppoſite principles : he was 
a ſtrong Royaliſt, and after the civil war made his compoiition 
through his brother's intereſt, He had been entered young a 
ſtudent in the Inner Temple, of which houſe he lived to be an 
antient bencher; and being a profeſſed Papiſt, was in the reign 
of James II. made a Judge and knighted ; but ſoon obtained his 
quietus by reaſon of his age and infirmities, and retired to Ipſ- 
wich, where he lived all the latter part of his life. His ſiſter, 
Anne Milton, had a conſiderable fortune given her by her father 
in marriage with Mr, Edward Philips, (ſon of Mr. Edward Phi- 
lips of Shrewſbury), who coming young to London, was bred up 
in the Crown Office in Chancery, and at length became RE 

2 I 2 0 


(7) Life of Milton, as heſere, P. 62. 
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of the office under Mr. Bembo. By him ſhe had, beſides other 
children who died infants, two ſons, Edward and John, who 
were educated by Milton himſelf (). . 

In 1740, Mr. Francis Peck re-publiſhed a tranſlation of the 
Baptiſtes of Buchanan, which had been before publiſhed in 
1641, and which he /uppo/ed to have been made by Milton. 
Mr. Peck alſo re- printed at the ſame time a Viſion, containing a 
Parallel between Archbiſhop Laud and Cardinal Wolſey, which 
he likewiſe conjectured to be a production of Milton. It was 
Mr. Toland who firſt collected and publiſhed Milton's proſe 
Works together, in 1698, in three Volumes, Folio ; and another 
Edition of them has been ſince publiſhed by Dr. Birch, 


(n) Sce Newton, P. 62, 6g. 
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The Life of EDwWARD HY DH, Earl of 
Clarendon, Lord High Chancellor 


of England, 


HIS celebrated Nobleman was born at Dinton in 

Wiltſhire, on the 18th of February, in the year 1608. 

He was third ſon to Mr. Henry Hyde, a gentleman of 

a ſmall fortune, but of an anticat family, and who had 
been frequently a Member in Queen Elizabeth's Parliaments (2). 
He was bred up at home under the care of a Clergyman, to 
whom his father had given the Vicarage of Dinton ; but ſoon 
after he was thirteen years of age, he was ſent to Oxford, in ex- 
pectation of being choſen Demy of Magdalen College; but 
Henry, his elder brother, dying. and his father having then no 
other ſon, altered his original deſign, and reiolved to ſend him to 
the Inns of Court. Accordingly he was entered in the Middle 
Temple by his uncle, Nicholas Hyde, who was then Treaſurer of 
that ſociety, and attzrwards Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench ; but by reaſon of the great p!ague then at London, he 
did not immediately go thither, but remained for ſome time 
partly at his father's houſe, and partly at the Univerſity, where 


he took the degree of Bachelor ot Arts, and then left Oxford, as 


he ſays himſelf, „rather with the opinion of a young man of 
parts, 


(„) The Earl of Clarendon ſays, © forty vears, never was in London 
that his father was © a perſon of great © in her life: the wiſdom and fruga- 
4 knowledge and reputation, and of 6 licy o that time being ſuch, that 
* ſo great clteem for integrity, that “ few gentlemen made journies to. 
moit perſons near him relerred a'l © London, or any othe® expenſive. 
« matters of contention and di- „ jourmes, but upon important buſt. 
« ference which did ariſe amng't © nefs, and their wives never. By 
* them, to his determination; by © which providence, they enjoyed 
© which, that part of the country © ani! improved their eflates in che 
„lived in more peace and quictnels * country, aad kept good hoſpitality 
„than many of thier neighbours, © in their hoſes, brought up their 
* During the time of Queen Eliaa- © children well, and were beloved by 
* beth, he ſerved as a Burgess for „ their neignhours; and in this rank, 
* {ome neighhour boroughs in many © and with ts reputation, this gen- 
„ Parliaments; but from the deun © temen lived till he was ſeventy 
* of Queen Elizab2th he never was © „ears of age,” Life of Edvard 
in London, though he lived ahyve Earl of Clarendon, written by mm- 
a thirty years alter; and his wife, ( Vol. I. P. 4, 3. Edit. $va. Oxon. 


* whe was matricd to him aber 1761. 
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« parts, and pregnancy of wit, than that he had improved it 
« much by induſtry ().“ 

It was at the beginning of Michaelmas term, in the year 1625, 
that Mr, Hyde firſt repaired to his chambers at the Middle Tem- 
ple ; but he was prevented from applying himſelf to his ſtudies by 
a ſudden fit of 1lIneſs ; and when he Rad recovered his health, 
he did not follow his ſtudies very cloſely, having contracted an 
acquaintance with ſome Officers of the army, many of whom 
were then in town, and with whom he ſpent much of his time. 
At length, however, he quitted this licentious company, and then 
applied himſelf to his books more cloſely. He tells us, indeed, 
« that when © he did indulge himſelf in that liberty, it was 
« without any fignal debauchery, and not without ſome hours 
% every day, at leaſt every night, ſpent among his books; yet he 
« would not deny that, more than to be able to anſwer his uncle, 
« who almoſt every night put a caſe to him in law, he could not 
«« bring himſelf to an induſtrious purſuit of the law ſtudy ; but 
% rather loved polite learning and Hiſtory, in which, eſpecially 
«« in the Roman, he had been always converſant (y).“ 

Shortly after, Mr. Hyde married the daughter of Sir George 
Ayliffe, but ſhe died in leſs than ſix months, to his extreme 

rief. He bore her loſs, he ſays, with ſo great paſſion and 
confufion of ſpirit, that it ſhook all the frame of his reſolutions, 
and nothing but his entire duty and reverence to his father kept 
him from giving over all thoughts of books, and tranſporting 
himſelf beyond the ſeas, to enjoy his own melancholy.” How- 
ever, after a widowhood of near three years, he married, in 1632, 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Ayleſbury, Bart. by whom he had 
many children, and with whom, as he himſelf informs us,“ he 
lived very comfortably in the moſt uncomfortable times, and 
« very joyfuily in thoſe times when matter of joy was admi- 
4 niſtered, for the ſpace of five or ſix and thirty years.“ 

At the time of his ſecond marriage he was about twenty-four 
years of age, and he now began to apply himſelf cloſely to his 
profeſſion, in which he met with great ſucceſs, quickly acquiring 
very extenſive practice: and by means of a ſuit, wherein he was 
Council for ſome me:chants, in an affair relating to Cuſtom- 
houſe duties, he gained an introduction to Archbiſhop Laud (). 
which contributed greatly towards the advancement of his for- 
tune, as he found means to recommend himſelf very much to the 

fayour 


(os) He ſays alſo, that the cuſtom 
of drinking was at that time too 
much introduced and practiſed at the 
Univerity, his clder brother having 
been too much corrupted in that kind, 
and ſo had at his firſt coming given 
him ſome liberty, at lealt ſome ex- 
ample towards that licence, inſomuch 
as he was often heard to ſay, „ that it 


« was a very good fortune to him, 
& that his father ſo ſoon removed him 
„ from the Univerſity,” though he 
always reſerved a high eſteem of it. 
Lite, as before, “. 7. 

(p ) Lite, P. g. | 

(7) This Prelate was at that time a 
Commiſſioner of the Licaſury. 
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favour of that Prelate. And he informs us himſelf, that when it 
was publicly taken notice of that he was in the good graces of 
Lind whoſe power and influence at Court were well known, he 
was uſed with more countenance by all the Judges in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, and the eminent practitioners of the law, than was 
uſually given to men of his years; ſo that he grew every day 
more into practice, of which he had as much as he defired ; and 
having a competent eſtate of his own, his father being now dead, 
he enjoyed a very pleaſant and a plentiful life, living much above 
the rank of thoſe Lawyers, whoſe buſineſs was only to be rich ; 
and being generally beloved and eſteemed by moſt perſons of 
condition and reputation (7). 

Mr. Hyde continued to proſecute the buſineſs of his profeſſion 
with great diligence and intentneſs of mind ; he did not, hows 
ever, make himſelf a ſlave to it; but generally indulged himſelf 
for ſome time after dinner in ſocial converſe with his triends, 1n 
which he greatly delighted, And he would never ſuffer himſelf 
to be deprived of ſome hours, which he commonly borrowed 
from the night, to refreſh himſelf with polite learning, in which 
he ſtill made ſome progreſs. The afternoons he entirely dedi- 
cated to the buſineſs of his profeſſion, taking inſtructions, and 
the like ; and except he was invited out by ſome of his friends, 
he very rarely ſupped for many years, both for the gaining that 
time for himſelf, and that he might riſe early in the morning, ac- 
cording to his cuſtom, and which he would ſay he could never do 
when he ſupped. The vacations he gave wholly to his ſtudy and 
converſation, never going out of London in thoſe ſeaſons, except 
for two months in the ſummer, which he ſpent at his own houſe 
in the country, with great chearfulneſs among his triends, many 
of whom then reſorted to him (7). 

Mr. Hyde's friends and acquaintance were ſome of the moſt 


eminent men of their time, particularly Ben Jonſon (7), Selden, 
Charles 


(r) Life, | of 27. 

() Life, P. 28. 

) Lord Clarendon has in his ac- 
count of bis own Life, drawn the 
characters of moſt of his friends; and 
among theſe he ſpeaks cf BEN. Jox- 
SON in the following terms. “ Ben, 
Jonſon's name (ſays he) can never be 
lorgotten, having by his very good 
learning, and the ſeverity of his na- 
ture and manners, very much re- 
tormed the ſtage, and indeed the Eng- 
liſh poetry itſelf. His natural advan- 
tages were, judgment to order and go- 
vern fancy, rather than excels of 
fancy, his productions being flow, and 
upon deliberation, yet then abound- 
ing with great wit and fancy, and will 
live accordingly. And ſurcly as he 


did exceediagly exalt the Engliſh lan- 


guage in eloquence, propriety, and 
maſculine expreſſions; ſo he was the 
heſt judge of, and fitteit to preſcribe 
rules to poetry and Pacts, of any man 
who had lived with, or betore him, or 
ſince: if Mr, Cowley had not made 
a flight beyond all men, with that mo- 
deſty yet, to aſcribe much of this to 
the examp'c and learning of Ben 
Jonſon, His converſation was very 
good, and with the men of molt 
note ; and he had for many years an 
extraordinary kindnels for Mr, Hyde, 
till he found he betouk himſelf to 
butneſs, which he believed ought ne- 
ver to be preterred before his com- 
pany. He lived to be very old, and 
till the pally made a deep impreſſion 
upon his body, and his mind.“ Life 
of the Earl vt Clarendon, P. 30. 
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Charles Cotton, John Vaughan, Thomas May, 'Thomas Carew, 
and Sir Kenelm Digby (z). But his more intimate friends 
were Lord Falkland, Sir Francis Wenman, Sidney Godolphin, 
Edmund Waller, Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Morley, Mr. John Hales of 
Eton, and Mr, William Chillingworth. Among the profeſſors 
of the law, he was more particularly acquainted with Mr. Lane, 
afterwards Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer ; Mr. Geoffrey 
Palmer, afterwards Attorney-General, Mr. John Maynard, and 
Bulſtrode Whitlocke : all, ſays he, men of eminent parts, and 


reat learning out of their profeſſions, and in their profeſſions of 


fignal reputation (wv). 


In 1640, Mr. Hyde obtained a ſeat in Parliament, being elected 
for two places, for the borough of Wotton Baſſet in Wiltſhire, and 
the borough of Shafteſbury in Dorſetſhire ; but he choſe to ſerve 
for the former. He firit diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Houſe of 
Commons by a ſpeech againſt the grievances of the Earl Mar- 
ſhal's court (x); and he endeavoured to prevent the ſudden 


(„) His Lordſhip characterizes Sir 
RN EIN Dic in the following 
manner, * He was a perſon (lays he) 
very eminent and notorious through 
ont the whole courſe of his life, from 
his cradle to his grave; of an antient 
family and noble extraction; and in- 
herited a fair and plentiful fortune, 
notwithſtanding the attainder of his 
father. He was a wan of a very 
extraordinary perſon and preſence, 
which drew the eyes of all men upon 
him, which were more fixed by a 
wonderful gracctul behaviour, a flow- 
ing courteſy and civility, and ſuch a 
volubility of language, as ſurprized 
and delighted; and though in another 
man it might have appeared to have 
ſomewhat of affectation, it was mar- 
vellouſly graceful in him, and ſcemed 
natural to his ſize, and mould of his 
perſon, to the gravity of his motion, 
and the tune of his voice and delivery. 
He had a fair reputation in arms, of 
which he gave an early teſtimony in 
bis youth, in ſome encounters in Spain 
and Italy, and afterwards in an ac- 
tion in the Mediterrancan ſca, where 
he had the command of a ſquadron of 
mips of war ſet out at his own charge 
under the King's commiſſion ; with 
which, upon an injury received, or 
apprehended from the Venctians, he 
encountered their whole fleet, killed 
many of their men, and funk one of 


thur galcaſſes ; which in that Crowſy 


diſſolution 


and unaftive time was looked upon 
with a general eſtimation, though the 
Crown diſavowed it. In a word, he 
had all the advantages that nature, and 
art, and an exccllent education could 
give him, which, with a great con- 
fidence and preſentneſs of mind, 
buoyed him up againſt all thoſe pre- 
judices, and difadvantages, (as the 
attainder and execution of his father 
tor a crime of the higheſt nature; his 
own marriage with a Lady, though of 
an extraordinary bcauty, of as ex- 
traordinary a fame; his changing, 
and re-changing his religion; and 
ſome perſonal vices, and licences in 
his life), which would have ſuppreſſed 
and ſunk any other man, but never 
clouded or echpſed him, from ap 
pearing in the belt places, and the bel! 
company, and with the beſt cſtuna- 
tion and ſatisſaction.“--Liſc, P. 33, 34. 
( 20 Life, . 5 

( x ) He informs us himſelt, that in 
his ſpeech on this occaſion he re- 
peated, as a proof that this court was 
a grievous oppreſſion, a ſtory of a 
citizen, who being rudely treated tor 
more than his tare came to, by a wa- 
terman, who preſſing him, ſtill ſhewed 
his creſt or badge upon his coat, the 
citizen bad him be gone evith bis 
gooſe ; whereas it was in truth a ſwan, 
the creſt of an Earl whoſe ſervant the 
wa'erman was; whereupon the ci- 
tizen was called into the Marſhal's 
court, 
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diſſolution of this Parliament, and ſtrongly preſſed Archbiſhop 
Laud to uſe his influence for the ſame purpoſe, but without ef- 
fet. He was again returned to ſerve in the Parliament of 1641; 
and from this time he laid aſide his gown, and quitted the pracs 
tice of the law, though he found it very lucrative, wholly apply- 
ing himſelf to public buſineſs. He was extremely diligent in 
his attendance on the buſineſs of the Houſe of Commons, and 
often chairman in committees of the greateſt moment. 

Mr. Hyde was appointed a manager at the conference with 
the Houſe of Lords, for aboliſhing the court of York, and made 
an eloquent ſpeech on the occaſion ( y ) ; as he did alſo when an 
accuſation was ſent up by the Commons againſt the Judges for 
their behaviour in the caſe of Ship-money. His ſpeech on the 
latter occaſion began in the following manner: * My Lords, 
« there cannot be a greater inſtance of a fick and r 
„% Commonwealth, than the buſineſs of this day. Good Gop | 
« how have the guilty theſe late years been puniſhed, when the 
« Judges themſelves have been ſuch delinquents ? It is no mar- 
« vel, that an irregular, extravagant, arbitrary Power, like a 
« torrent, hath broken in upon us, when our banks and our 
© bulwarks, the laws, were in the cuſtody of fuch perſons. Men, 
© who had left their innocence, could not preſerve their cou- 
rage; nor could we look that they, who had fo viſibly undone 
« ys, themſelves ſhould have the virtue or credit to reſcue us 
« from the oppreſſion of other men. It was ſaid by one, who 
« always ſpoke excellently, that the twelve Judges were like the 
« twelve lions under the Throne of Solomon; under the Throne 
* of obedience, but yet lions. Your Lordſhips ſhall this day 
&« hear of fix, who, be they what they will elſe, were no lions: 
* who upon vulgar fear delivered up the precious forts they 
were truſted with, almoſt without aſſault, and in a tame eaſy 
trance of flattery and ſervitude, loſt and forfeited, ſhamefull 
% forfeited, that reputation, awe, and reverence, which the wit. 
dom, courage, and gravity of their venerable predeceſſors, 
* had contracted and faſtened to the places they now hold; and 

Vol. V. 8. 2 U | « even 


tourt, and after a long and chargeable arreſt him; upon which the gentle- 
attendance, was, for the opprobrious man, enraged, gave him very ill 
diſhonouring the Earl's crelt, by call- words, called him baſe tellow, aud 


ing the Swan a Gooſe, hned, and im- 
priſened, till he had paid confider- 
able damages to the Lord, or at leaſt 
to the v ater man, which proved the 
rum of the citizen. fle alſo told 
them another itory of a gentleman, 
who owing his taylor a long time a 
good ſum of money for cloaths, and 
dis taylor coming one day to his 
chamber, with more than ordinary 
importunity for his debt, and not re- 
zetving any good anſwer, threatened to 


laid his hauds upon him, to thruſt him 
out of his chamber: in this ſtruggle, 
and under this provocation, oppref- 
ſion, and reproach, the poor taylor 
chanced to fay, that he wes as good a 
man as the other; for which words he 
was called into the Marihal's court, 
where he was lentenced on ac auut of 
them to lofe his debt.---Lite of the 
Earl of Clarendon, Vol. I. P. 78, 78. 
(] Ses Vol, W. P. avs 
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* even rendered that ſtudy and profeſſion, which in all ages hath 
* been, and, I hope, now ſhall be of honourable eſtimation, ſo 
* contemptible and vile, that had not this bleſſed day come, all. 
* men would have had that quarrel to the law- itſelf, which Ma- 
&* rius had to the Greek tongue, who thought it a mockery to 
learn that language, the maſters whereof lived in bondage 
*© under others. And I appeal to theſe unhappy gentlemen 
*« themſelves, with what a ſtrange negligence, ſcorn, and indig- 
© nation, the faces of all men, even of the meaneſt, have been 
«© directed towards them, ſince, to call it no worſe, that fatal de- 
*« clenſion of their underſtanding in thoſe judgments, of which 
% they ſtand here charged before your Lordſhips.” He con- 
cluded his ſpeech in the following terms: If the excellent, 
* envied conſtitution of this kingdom, hath been of late diſ- 
« tempered, your Lordſhips ſee the cauſes. If the ſweet har- 
«© mony between the King's protection and the ſubject's obedi- 
* ence hath unluckily ſuffered interruption ; if the Royal juſ- 
*« tice and honour of the beſt of Kings have been miſtaken by 
„ his people; if the duty and affection of the moſt faithful and 
loyal nation have been ſuſpected by their gracious Sovereign; 
if by theſe miſrepreſentations, and theſe miſunderſtandings, 
„ the King and people have been robbed of the delight and 
« comfort of each other, and the blefled peace of this iſland 
«© been ſhaken and frightened into tumults and commorions, into 
e the poverty, though not into the rage of war, as a people pre- 
«« pared for deſtruction and deſolation; theſe are the men ac- 
« tively or paſſively, by doing or not doing, who have brought 
this upon us: Miſera ſervitus falſo pax vocatur; ubi judicia 
deficiunt, incipit bellum.“ 

But notwithſtanding the zeal which Mr. Hyde diſcovered on 
this occaſion, on ſome others he acted in a manner more agreeable 
to the views of the Court. He oppoſed the attainder of Straf- 
ford, and the bill for taking away the Biſhops votes in Parlia- 
ment, and appeared very folicityus to ſupport the Royal preroga- 
tive, In conſequence of this, he was ſent for by the King, and 
being introduced to him, met with a very gracious reception, of 
which he has himſelf given us an account. He ſays that the 
King told him, “that he heard from all hands how much he was 
„ bcholden to him; and that when all his ſervants in the Houſe 
of Commons either neglected his ſervice, or could not appear 
„ viefuily in it, he took all cccations to do him ſervice ; for 
* which he thought fit to give him his own thanks, and to aſ- 
* ſure him that he would remember it to his advantage.” His 
Majeſty alſo took notice of the affection that he diſcovered for the 
Church; for which, he ſaid,“ he thanked him moe than for all 
« the ret :;* whereupon Mr. Hyde ſaid, “ he was very happy, 
* chat his Miajeity was pleated with what he did; but it he had 
„ commanced him to have withdrawn his affection and reve- 
** rence 
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&« rence for the Church, he would not have obeyed him :” which 
his Majeſty ſaid made him love him the better ( z ). 

An incident happened ſhortly after, which rivetted Mr. Hyde 
in his Majeſty's favour, and gave Charles a very high opinion of 
his abilities. When the Parliament's Remonſtrance of the State 
of the Nation was printed, Mr. Hyde drew up an anſwer to it, 
only for his own ſatisfaction, and“ to give vent to his indigna- 
« tion,” as he tells us himſelf ; but having ſhewn it to his friend 
Lord Digby, he ſo highly approved of it, that he made his Ma- 
jeſty acquainted with this performance of Mr. Hyde's. The 
King, who was then endeavouring to procure an Anſwer to the 
Remonſtrance, deſired to fee that which Mr. Hyde had drawn up, 
and found it ſo entirely agreeable to his own mind, that he imme- 
diately ordered it to be printed (a). And from this time his 
Majeſty conceived ſo high an opinion of Mr. Hyde's merit in 
compoſition, that he ever after made uſe of his pen on all diffi- 
cult occaſions. Almoſt all the anſwers to the remonſtrances and 
memorials of the Parliament, were afterwards drawn by Mr. 
Hyde, as he informs us himſelf; and the King, to ſcreen him 
from the danger of an impeachment, condeſcended to tranſcribe 
them fair with his own hand, before they were made public (5), 
and the ſubject of them debated at the Council-board. And as 
ſome reward for his ſervices, his Majeſty made him an offer of 
=> place of Solicitor General, but this he thought proper to de- 

ine, 

Mr. Hyde for ſome time endeavoured to keep fair with the 
leaders of the oppoſition, though he was labouring to obſtruct 
their meaſures. But his familiarity with the King, with Lord 
Falkland, and with Sir John Colepepper, could not eſcape the 

2 U 2 notice 


(z) Life, P. 82, 8g. 

(a) It has been juſtly obſerved, 
that “ The Noble Writer takes great 
pains to make us belicve, that this iu- 
cident was accidental, and that he 
drew up the anſwer without any in— 
tention of having it made public. He 
atfetts hkewiſe to have parted with it 
for the King's inſpection with great 
reluctance, and with a profuſion of 
apologies. But notwi hitanding theſe 
pretences, it is reaſonable to conclude, 
that Mr. Hyde drew up the an{wer 
in queſtion with a view tv have it 
taken notice of, and to ſhew his zcal 
and indefatigable induſtry in defend- 
ig the caute he had eſpouſed. It is 
not natural to ſuppoſe, that he framed 
a Piece of ſuch length, drawn with 
10 much care and labour, and penned 
win ſuch accuracy and ſubtiſty, merely 
to unburthen his mind, for his own 
private ſetistaction. It is to be pre- 


ſumed, that he had ſome farther de- 
ſign in the labour he undertock, and 
his ſubmitting the Work to the peru- 
ſal of Lord Digby, wich whom, he 
tells us lumſelf, the King adviſed 
without reſerve, and from whole re- 
port he might he ſure the King would 
be appriſed of it, ſcems futhciently to 
manifeſt the nature of his intentions.“ 
Monthly Review, Vol. XXI. P. 150. 
(45) The Noble Writer tells us, 
« that though the declarations trom 
the Houſes grew fo voluminous, that 
the anſwers frequently contained five 
or fix ſheets of paper, very cloſely 
writ, his Majeity always tranſcribed 
them with his own hand; which 
ſometimes took him up two or three 
days, and a good part of the night, 
before he produced them to the Coun- 
cil, where they were firſt read ; and 
then he burned the originals,” — Life, 


P. 198. 
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notice of the Parliament, to which he became ſo obnoxious, that 
a deſiga was formed of ſending him, with his two laſt- mentioned 
friends, priſoners to the Tower: but this intention was prevented 
by diſcovery, Mr. Hyde, however, having prevailed on the 
Lord Keeper Littleton, to carry the Great Seal to the King at 


York, he was immediately ſuſpected to have been the adviſer of 


this meaſure ; and being informed that there was a deſign to im- 
peach him of e. he repaired to the King at York, 
ag reeable to orders which he had before received from his Ma- 
jelty, 

Charles had hitherto affeted to conceal his familiarity with 
Mr. Hyde; but on the latter's arrival at York, his Majeſty re- 
ceived him with open and unreſerved confidence, and ſoon after 
propoſed to appoint him Secretary of State; but this place he 
alto declined, though he ſoon after accepted the poſt of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; and the next day he was. ſworn of the 
Privy Council, and received the honour of Knighthood, This 
was at the beginning of the year 1643. He was ſoon after named, 
among others, to confer with the Commithoners deputed by Par- 
liament to treat with his Majeſty concerning an accommodation 
and indeed nothing of importance was conducted without his 
participation and advice, But there is too much reaſon to he- 
lieve, that his advice was not very ſerviceable to Charles's affairs, 
For though he poſſeſled real abilities, he ſeems to have been far 
from a ſound poiitician, and had prejudices and weakneſſes, to 
lay the leaſt, which prevented him from giving ſcaſonable and 
ialutary counſel to the King his maſter (c). 

In March, 1644, Sir Edward Hyde attended the Prince of 
Wales to Briſtol, being appointed by the King one of his High- 
neſs's Council in his ſuperintendency of the Weſt, It was in this 
journey that he was firſt attacked with the gout, with which he 
was often after greatly afflicted. Soon alter his arrival at Briſtol, 
he entered, by the King's command, into a very clufe correſpon- 
dence with the Marquis of Ormond. Upon the declining ot the 
King's affairs, he failed with the Lords Capel and Colepepper 
from Pendennis-caflile in Cornwall to Scilly, and from thence to 
jerſey, He arrived there in the beginning of March, 1645, and 
being greatly diſgulled at the Prince's removal thence the toilow- 
ing year into France, he obtained leave to ſtay in that iſland, In 

nis retirement he continued about two years after the departure 
of the Prince. The Lords Capel and Hopton were alſo in Jerſey, 
and while they ſtaid there, theie Noblemen and Sir Edward Hyde 
tive and kept houſe together in St. Hillary's, the chief town of 
the iiland ; where, having a Chaplain of their own, they had 
prayers every day in the church, at eleven of the clock in the 
morning ; ull which hour they employed themſelves 4 they 

thouguc 


(c)] See ſome reflexions on his character and conduct in the Tit Re- 
40% às before referred to, P. 132. 
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thought fit ; but Sir Edward Hyde ſpent moſt of his time in 
writing his famous Hiſtory of the Rebellion, which he had begun 
at Scilly, and for which he was furniſhed with ſome materials by 
the King himſelf : but the Work was not finiſhed till ſeven and 
twenty years afterwards, about the year 1673, The two Noble- 
men before mentioned, and Sir Edward, always dined together, 
the dinner being provided at their joint-expence. In the — 
they walked together upon the ſands, and often went to the caſ- 
tle to Sir George Carteret, who treated them with great kindneſs 
and civility, as did alſo the inhabitants of the iſland in general. 

When the Lords Capel and Hopton had quitted Jerſey, Sir 
Edward Hyde was invited by Sir George Carteret to remove 
from the town, and to live with him in the caſtle Elizabeth. He 
accepted this invitation, and remained there to his great ſatĩsfac- 
tion, in the chearful ſociety of Sir George Carteret and his Lady, 
in whoſe houſe he had as much liberty, and was as well accom- 
modated, as he could have expected in his own family. He built 
a lodging in the caſtle, of two or three convenient rooms, ad- 
joining to the wall of the church, which Sir George Carteret had 
repaired and beautified; and over the door of his lodging he ſet 
up his arme, with this inſcription, Bene viæit, qui bene latuit. And 
he always took pleaſure in relating, with what great tranquility 
of mind, though deprived of the joy he took in his wife and 
children, he ſpent his time here among his books and his papers; 
between which he ſeldom ſpent leſs than ten hours in the day. 
And it can hardly be believed, as he himſelf ſays, how much he 
read and wrote there: inſomuch as he computed, that during his 
whole ſtay in Jerſey, which was ſome months above two years, he 
_ daily little leſs than one ſheet of large paper with his own 
iand (4). 

While he was here, Sir Edward received a letter from the King 
at Hzmprton-court, in which he took notice of his being em- 
ployed in writing the Hiſtory of the late troubles, for which he 
thanked him, ſaying, that he knew no man could do it ſo well; 
and acquainted him that he would ſpeedily ſend him ſome papers 
that would be of uſe in his Work. He alſo ſaid, that he looked 
upon him as one of thoſe who had ſerved him with the molt fide- 
lity, and therefore he might be confident of his kindneſs : but he 
expreſſed ſome diſſatisfaction at his having ſtaid at Jerſey, and 
not attending the Prince into France. 

In February, 1647, the Parliament having voted ©* that no 
more addreſſes ſhould be made to the King 3” and publiſhed a 
declaration to that eſfect, which contained ſome ſevere charges 
againſt his Majeſty ; Sir Edward Hyde drew up an anſwer to it, 
iu which he endeavoured at large to juſtify the King. This an- 
wer he tranſmitted to London, where it was printed; and if it 

was 


%] Life of the Ea of Clarendon, w:itten. by himfelf, Vol. I. P. 199--202. 
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was not ſatis factory to other people, it was at leaſt much approved | 
of by Charles himſelf. | 
Sir Edward had now received a command from the King, that | : 
he ſhould without fail ſer out to attend upon the Prince in 
France, as ſoon as he received a ſummons from the Queen for that 
purpoſe. Accordingly, about the middle of May, 1648, the 
Queen ſent for him to repair to Paris by a certain day: but that | 
day being paſſed before he received her letter, he immediatel)/ | 
tranſported himſelf to Caen in Normandy, and from thence to | 
Rouen, where he found the Lord Cottington, the Earl of Briſtol, 
and Secretary Nicholas, who had received the ſame command, 
But they received advice, that the Prince had put himſelf on 
board a ſhip that was bound for Holland, where they were to 
hear from him : whereupon they removed from Rouen to Di- 
eppe, from whence they embarked for Dunkirk, where they were 
very politely received by Marſhal Rantzaw, the Governor, who 
was, according to Lord Clarendon's account, a very extraordi- þ 
nary perſon. ** He was (ſay: he) a very proper man, of a mol. 
% extraordinary preſence and aſpect, and might well be reckoned 
<< a very handſome man, though he had but one leg, one hand, 
4 one eye, and one ear, the other being cut off with that fide 
« of his face; beſides many other cuts on the other cheek, and 
„ upon his head, with many wounds in the body; notwith- 
« ſtanding all which, he ſtood very upright, and had a very 
e oracetul motion, a clear voice, and a charming delivery; and 
if he had not, according to the cuſtom of his nation, (for he 
« was a German) too much indulged to the exceſs of wine, he g 
144 % had been one of the moſt excellent Captains of that age (e).“ 
1 75 Sir Edward Hyde and his Noble companions received informa- 
l tion at Dunkirk, that the Prince was on board a fleet con- 
*F; manded by Priace e and was ſailed for the Thames, where : 
. he deſired his friends to attend him: and the Governor of 2 
d Dunkirk promited to provide them with a veſſel to convey them 
to the fleet. Accordingly they ſtaid till a frigate of twenty guns 
was got ready; and the moon ſhining fair, they weighed anchor 
about ſun-ſet, and failed with a ſmall gale of wind. At Cay- 
break the next morning they were ſurprized at ſeeing themſelves 
purſued by ſix or ſeven ſhips, which, as they drew near, were 
known by the ſeamen to be frigates of Oſtend. It was in vain 
to fly, and ſtill more ſo to make reſiſtance : they therefore let fall 
the ſails, and produced the paſs which they had from the Arch- 
Duke. But the ſhips, though they had the King of Spain's com- 
miſion, were free-buoters belonging to private owners, who ob. 
ſerved no rules or laws of nations, but with ſwords drawn, and 
piſtols cocked, plundered all the paſſengers, and behaved wit 
the utmoſt rudeneſs. And when complaint was made of ti 


violation of faith to the Governor of Oſtend, they at tit? 16. 
Cetves 
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ceived aſſurances that not only the money and effects that had 
been taken from them ſhould be reſtored, but that the plunderers 
ſhould be puniſhed. But afterwards, when they preſſed the per - 
formance of this promiſe, they found that the reaſon of the Go- 
vernor's civility was only to inform himſelf of the particulars of 
their loſs, that he might be the better enabled to demand his 
ſhare from the captors. So that, after remaining at Oſtend four 
or five days to ſolicit reparation, they were at length obliged to 
depart with one hundred piſtoles, though their whole loſs 
amounted to- at leaſt two thouſand pounds. The particular loſs 
of Sir Edward Hyde was two hundred pounds in money, beſides 
all his cloaths and his linen ( F). 

From Oſtend the Governor directed his journey to Fluſhing, 
and thence to Middleburgh, where having embarked to join the 
fleet, in obedience to the Prince's command, he was three times 
driven back by ſtreſs of weather, ſo that he could not join the 
Prince till his arrival at the Hague, which was about the end of 
Auguſt, Here it was that they received the account of the exe- 
cution of King Charles I. and ſoon after the Queen wrote to the 
Prince, adviſing him to repair to Paris, and not to ſwear any per- 
ſons of his Privy Council till ſhe could ſpeak with him; but be- 
fore this letter came to hand, thoſe of his father's Council who 
attended his perſon were already ſworn, and he had now no in- 
clination to go into France. Ireland was thought more adviſe- 
able, and preparations were made for that expedition, which how- 
ever never took effect. Lord Cottington was deſirous of avoid. 
ing „the fatigue of ſuch expeditions,” and therefore took occa- 
lion to confer with Sir Edward Hyde upon the expediency of an 
embaſly into Spain, propoſing that they two ſhouid be the Am- 
baſſadors. Sir Edward very readily aſſented to the propoſal, and 
they ſoon obtained Charles's approbation. It may be fairly in- 
terred from Hyde's own account of this affair, that he and Cot- 
tington were chiefly induced to enter upon this embaſſy by a re- 
gard to their own conveniency. Accordingly the deſign was no 
looner known, but all the Courtiers exclaimed againit it, and 
nothing was heard among them but murmurs and complaints. 
However, Sir Edward Hyde himſelf, as he tells us, was © exceed- 
ingly pleaſed with the commiſſion, becauſe he believed he ſhould 
by this journey © in ſome degree improve his underſtanding,” 
and alſo have an opportunity of abſenting himſelf from - thoſe 
* wants Which could never be ſevered from that Court, and that 
company which would be always corrupted by thoſe wants.“ 

And, 


is 


; J) He tells us himſelf, that “he * taken it out of his pocket, to re- 

J was more lolicitous for ſome pa- * ſtare a little letter Which he had 

pers he had lolt, than for his mo- lately received rom the King, hilft 

- ney ; and he was uſed to lay that © he was in the hands of the army; 

66 he looked upon it as 4 ſingular ac? © which, forthe grace and kindaeſs 

* of Providence, that thole ' Officers „ contained in it, he did ever ex- 
„ prevailed with a leaman, why bad © cqgdingly value.” — Life, P. 211. 
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And ſo he ſent for his wife and children to meet him at Antwerp, 
where he intended they ſhould continue during his refidence 1n 
Spain, and where they were likely to be treated with reſpect on 
account of his employment (g). 

Lord Cottington and Sir Edward Hyde having made the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for their embaſly, they took leave of the Prince, 
now ftiled King Charles II. in May, 1649, and went to Antwerp, 
where Sir Edward's wife and family were already arrived, and 
where they were to continue. After ſtaying two or three days in 
that city, the Ambaſſadors went to Bruſſels, to deliver their cre- 
dentials to the Arch-Duke, and to the Duke of Lorrain, and to 
viſit the Spaniſh Minifters there. Having-diſpatched all their 
buſineſs in that city, they returned to Antwerp, to negociate the 
remittances of their money to Madrid; and then proſecuted their 
journey to Paris, where they ſtaid only one day. From thence 
they proceeded to St. Germains ; where the young King, and 
the Queen his mother, and the Duke of York, then were. They 
found that Court full of jealouſy and diſorder. The Queen was 
much troubled at the King's behaviour to her, as if he hada» 
mind that ſhe ſhould interfere in his affairs (4). This Princes, 
who had by her intermeddling in public matters greatly contri. 
buted towards the ruin of the late King her huſband, was now 
defirous of having the fame influence over herſon. She had been 
inclined to impure the reſervedneſs of the King's behaviour to 
her to the management of Sir Edward Hyde; but he found 
means to make her think of him more favourably, and to throw 
the weight of the ſuſpicion upon ſome body elſe. And he had a 
private audience of her, in which ſhe complained much of the 
King's unkindneſs to her, and of the great credit Mr. Elliot, ons 
of his Majeſty's grooms of the bed-chambver, had with the King. 
The Queen behaved to Sir Edward very praciouſly ; but it ap- 
pears that ſhe was much averſe to his embaſiy, which ſhe forcſaw 

woula 
(e) Life, P. 219. plainly, „“ that he would always per- 
(5) Lord Claicndor tcl!s us, in l: „ form his duty towards her wiki 


Hiſtory of the Rebellion, thit alter 
the firſt two or three dans that the 
King and Queen Henrietta had been 
together, which were ſpent in tears 
and lamentations for the great altera- 
tion that had happened hc theory laſt 
parting, the Queen begun to conter 
with the King of his bufinets, ard 
what courſe he meant to teste: in 
which ſhe found him fo reſerved, as it 
he had no mind ſhe ſhonld be con— 
verſant in it. He made no apologies 
to her, which ſhe cxpettcd; nor any 
rofeſſions of reſigning lumſelf up to 
Ke advice On the coutury, upon 
ſome expoſtulations, he told hor 


© great aflection and exactneſs, bi 

& that in bis buſineſs he would obcy 
« his own reaſon and judgment; 
and did as good as deſire her not 
trouble herlelf in his affairs: and 
Hiding her paſſions ſtrong, 2 ire. 
quently retited from her with 791: 

abruptncſs. and ſeemed nat to d fir 

to be fo much in her company as he 
expected; and preſcribed ſome now 
races to be oblerved in his own retue 
ment, which he had not Leen acc: 
tomed to, This kind of uncxpeiti9 
behaviour gave the Aue en mucn fie 

ble.“ Vol. V. P. 312. So. Edu. 
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would be fruitleſs, and attended with an heavy and unneceſſary 
expence. 

As an evidence of the high idea which the Queen had con- 
ceived of our Noble Author's ſincerity, (which he ſeems very de- 
ſirous to be thought poſſeſſed of in an eminent degree) he relates 
the following incident : The Queen one day amongſt ſome of 
her Ladies, in whom ſhe had moſt confidence, expreſſed ſome 
ſharpneſs towards a Lord of the King's Council, whom ſhe named 
not, who ſhe ſaid always gave her the faireſt words, and promiſed 
her every thing ſhe deſired; and had perſuaded her to affect 
ſomewhat that the had before no mind to; and yet ſhe was well 
aſſured, that when the ſame was propoſed to the King on her be- 
half, he was the only man who diſſuaded the King from granting 
it. Some of the Ladies being defirous of knowing who it was, 
which the Queen would not tell, one of them ſaid, ſhe hoped it 
was not Sir Edward Hyde ; to which her Majeſty replied with 
ſome quickneſs, that ſhe might be ſure it was not he, who was 
« ſo far from making promiſes, or giving fair words, and flatter- 
« ing her, that ſhe J verily believe, that if he thought her to 
« be a whore, he would tell her of it ().“ 

Sir Edward and his collegue Lord Cottington ſet out again to 
proceed on their embaſſy on Michaelmas-day, and continued 
their journey without reſting till they arrived at St. Sebaſtians ; 
where they were told by the 2 that he had received di- 
rections from the Secretary of State, to per/uade them to remain 
there till the King's farther pleaſure might be known; and they 
received a packet from Sir Benjamin Wright at Madrid, incloſing 
a paſs for them, under the title of Ambaſſadors from the Prince 
of Wales. They immediately complained of this indignity by 
an expreſs to Court, and received an anſwer full of civility, im- 
puting the error in the ſtyle of the paſs to the negligence, or ig- 
norance of the Secretary; and new paſſes were ſent to them in 
the ſtyle that they expected; with aſſurances, that they ſnould 
find a very good welcome from his Catholic Majeſty. But upon 
their arrival at Alcavendas, within three leagues of Madrid, they 
were informed by Sir Benjamin Wright, that no houſe was yet 
prepared for them, and that there was an evident want of atten- 
tion to them in the Court. Aſter a week's ſtay at Alcavendas, 
they accepted of Sir Benjamin's invitation to his houſe at Ma- 
drid, where they went privately to reſide incognito. "The Court 
knew of their arrival, but took no notice of it, till Lord Cotting- 
ton, who was well known in Spain, obtained a private audience of 
Don Lewis de Haro, who 1mputed the omiſſion towards the Am. 
vaſſadors to the Fieſtas for their new Queen's arrival, which had 
engroſſed all their attention. Accordingly, when che celebration 
of thoſe exerciſes was over, the Ambaſſadors were condutted in 
form to an audience of the King, and afterwards of the Queen 
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and Infanta ; and at laſt an houſe was aſſigned them. But they 
ſoon perceived, that the Spaniſh Court was more inclined to cul- 
tivate a friendſhip with the new Commonwealth, than with their 
maſter Charles; and that they had little reaſon to expect any 
open aſſiſtance from that Crown. They, therefore, reſted for 
ſome time without giving the Court any further trouble, and 
«« enjoyed themſelves in no unpleaſant retreat from buſineſs,” 
Sir Edward Hyde applying himſelf to the learning of the Spaniſh 
language, and reading Spaniſh Authors, of which he made a 
good collection. He alſo endeavoured to inform himſelf of the 
nature of their government, and their adminiſtration of juſtice ; 
and it was at this time that he began his devotions upon the 
Pſalms, which he afterwards finiſhed in another retirement (4). 

In the mean time, Prince Rupert appeared upon the Spaniſh 
coaſt, with a ſtrong ſquadron which he had brought from Ire- 
land; and wrote to Sir Edward Hyde to procure a good recep- 
tion for him in the ports of Spain. The news of a fleet of the 
King of England being on their coaſt, at a time when their gal- 
leons were expected home, occafioned great alteration in the be- 
haviour of that Court, and what the Ambaſſadors now aſked was 
eaſily granted. But that ſeeming favourable diſpoſition was of 
Mort duration; for when a more powerful fleet, ſent out by the 
Parliament, afterwards arrived, the Ambaſſadors found them- 
ſelves diſregarded. And at length, upon the news of Cromwell's 
victory over the Marquis of Argyle's army in Scotland, they re- 
ceived a meſſage to depart the kingdom, fince their preſence at 
Court would be prejudicial tothe King's affairs. 

Lord Cottington, however, knowing the inconveniences that 
would attend his re{idence at the Court of Charles, reſolved to 
ſtay in Spain as a private gentleman, and obtained leave of the 
King for that purpoſe ; but he was not permitted to reſide at 
Madrid. He afterwards embraced the Romiſh religion, and died 
in that kingdom, But Sir Edward Hyde departed from the Spa- 
niſh Court. In his way to France he was ſeized with the gout, 
and when he reached Paris ke was confined to his bed by that 


diſorder. But the moment he was able to go abroad, he waited 


upon the Queen-Mother, by whom he was graciouſly received. 
He found, indeed, her family in ſome diſorder, and ſhe com- 
plained much of the undutiful behaviour of the Duke of York, 
who had tranſported himſelf to Bruſſels, and from thence to the 
Hague, without her conſent, She therefore deſired that Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde would make a journey to the Hague, in order to pre- 
vail with the Duke to return into France, which he promiſed to 
do. He tock leave of the Queen as ſoon as his health would 
ermit, and waited upon the Arch-Duke in Flanders, who received 
Rim in his quality ot Ambaſſador, and gave him permiſſion to re- 
ſide iu any of the Provinces under his Government, till he could 
conveniently 


(4) Life, P. 233, 234- 
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conyeniently repair to the Fing dis maſter ; by which means he 
7 8 many privileges, and ſtaid with his family at Antwerp, 
till the King's arrival there after his ſecond journey into France. 
Whilſt he was preparing to wait upon the Duke at the Hague, 
according to his promiſe to the Queen, he received advice that 
his Highneſs would ſoon be at Breda; where he met him upon 
his arriyal, and preſented the letters with which the Queen had 
entruſted him : upon the receipt of which he found him not in- 
diſpoſed to return to Paris, as indeed he had now no where elſe to 
go. For the notion of his brother Charles's death in Scotland, 
which had been infuſed into him, and the hopes of ſucceeding 
immediately to the Throne, having been found premature, he 
had no other dependance but upon the bounty of his mother, 
who received him with more kindneſs than he expected, though 
ſhe carried her reſentment to a great height againſt all thoſe 
whom ſhe thought had ſeduced him. 

Sir Edward Hyde having returned again to Antwerp, now 
enjoyed himſelf with his family, and his books; and in the 
company of ſeveral perſons of rank and merit who reſorted to 
him. But pe converſation in which he took moſt delight was 
that of Sir CHaRLes Cavenpisn, brother to the Marquis of 
Newcaſtle, of whom he gives the following character. He 
was (ſays he) one of the moſt extraordinary perſons of that age, 
in all the noble endowments of the mind. He had all the diſad- 
vantages imaginable in his perſon ; which was not only of fo 
ſmall a fize, that it drew the eyes of men upon him; but with 
ſuch deformity in his little perſon, and an aſpect in his counte- 
nance, that was apter to raiſe contempt than approbation. But 
in this unhandſome or homely habitation, there was a mind and 
a foul lodged that was very lovely and beautiful; cultivated and 
poliſhed by all the knowledge and wiſdom that arts and ſciences 
could ſupply it with. He was a great Philoſopher, in the extent 
of it; and an excellent Mathematician ; whoſe correſpondence 
was very dear to Gaſſendus and Deſcartes ; the laſt of which de- 
dicated ſome of his Works to him.” He had very notable cou- 
rage; and the vigour of his mind ſo adorned his body, that be- 
ing with his brother the Marquis in all the war, he uſually went 
out in all parties, and was preſent and charged the enemy in al] 
battles, with as keen a courage as could dwell in the heart of 
man. But then the gentleneſs of his diſpoſition, the humility 
and meekneſs of his nature, and the vivacity of his wit, was ad- 
mirable, He was ſo modeſt, that he coald hardly be prevailed 
with to enlarge himſelf upon ſubjects he underſtood better than 
other men, except he were preſſed by his very familiar friends; 
as if he thought it preſumption to know more than handſomer 
men uſe to do, Above all, his virtue and piety was ſuch, that 
no temptation could work upon hun to conſent to any thing that 
twerved in the leaſt degree from the preciſe rules of honour, = 
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the molt ſevere rules of conſcience ().“ This gentleman was 
much importuned by his friends to go into England, in order to 
compound for his eſtate, which was very conſiderable ; but he 
refuſed it, out of an apprehenſion that he ſhould be required to 


take the covenant or engagement, or to do ſomething elſe that his 


conſcience could not approve, Sir Edward Hyde, however, 
urged ſo many reaſons to induce him to make this journey, that 
he at length undertook it, and performed the buſineſs of it ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that he ſecured a ſufficiency for himſelf, and made a 
competent proviſion for his brother during his exile : though 
when Sir Charles had accompliſhed all that he had wiſhed, he did 
not Jive to enjoy the fruits of it, but died before he could return 
to Antwerp, univerſally regretted, 

Sir Edward Hyde continued to live in ſafety, and ſome ſplen- 
dor, with his wife and children at Antwerp, till the battle of 
Worceſter had ruined the affairs of Charles his maſter, who had 
no ſooner made his eſcape into France, than he ſent for Sir Ed- 
ward, who continued with him till he was driven by neceſſity to 
leave that kingdom, and to remove into Germany, The office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which had been conferred on him 
by Charles I. had been alſo continued to him by Charles II. and 
on the death of Sir Edward Herbert, at which time the young 
—_ was at Bruges, his Majeſty appointed Sir Edward Hyde 
Lord Chancellor of England, and the Great Seal was delivered 
into his cuſtody, 

As the Chancellor was very far frem being a friend to the 
Preſbyterians, whenever any meaſures were concerting for bring- 
ing about the Reſtoration, he was always extremely ſolicitous that 
it ſhould be done by means of the epiſcopal party only, But in 
this he ſhewed more bigotry, than ſound policy : it was the 
Preſbyterians who chiefly contributed towards the Reſtoration, 
and if it had not been for their aſũſtance and concurrence, that 
event would never have been brought about at all (). How- 
ever, when Charles was at length reſtored, Sir Edward Hyde 
having returned to England with the King, was continued in his 
poſt of Lord Chancellor, and more employed by his Majeſty in 
the management of affairs than any other man, Indeed, in con- 
ſequence of his indefatigable application to baſineſs, and the 
King's love of pleaſure, all matters that concerned the govern- 
ment of the State were referred to his direftion, His fituation 
was, however, attended with much trouble and difficulty: for the 
King having made many promiſes to his friends in his exile, and 
being continually importuned for the performance of thoſe 
promiſes, was accuitomed to receive all their ſolicitations with a 
face of good humour, and to refer them for a further gratification 
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to the Chancellor, who being frequently unable to ſatisfy their 

deſires, bore all the blame of obſtructing their pretenſions. 
While the Chancellor was abroad, his daughter was for ſome 
time in the family of the King's ſiſter, the Princeſs Royal of 
Orange, in the character of Maid of Honour: and it was then 
obſerved, that there was a more than ordinary familiarity be- 
tween that young Lady and the Duke of York, and there was 
much talk abroad about ſo cloſe an intimacy, But whether 
the knowledge of this intrigue had ever reached the ears either 
of the Lady's father or mother, cannot certainly be known : 
however, the Chancellor himſelf denies that it did. Be this as 
it may, the King was no ſooner ſettled at Whitehall, than the 
Chancellor ſent for his daughter, with an inteat, as he himſelf ſays, 
preſently to marry her to a hopeful young gentleman, who was heir 
to a noble family, But ſhe had not been long in England before 
ſhe was viſited by the Duke, who, upon the rumour of the in- 
tended marriage, acquainted the King his brother of the- affec- 
tion and engagement that had long been between her and him ; 
that they had even been contracted, and that ſhe was with child ; 
and therefore upon his knees he implored his Majeſty's permiſſion 
publicly to marry her. The King, who was much troubled with 
his brother's paſſion, ſent immediately for the Marquis of Or- 
mond, and the Earl of Southampton, two of the Chancellor's 
moſt intimate friends, to deſire their joint advice; and, npon 
mature deliberation, it was agreed to ſend for the Chancellor, 
and to break the matter to him in as tender a manner as the na- 
ture of the ſubje& would admit. The Chancellor received the 
communication as if ſtricken to the heart. He exclaimed againſt 
the vileneſs of his daughter, and ſaid that as ſoon as he went 
home, he would turn her out of his houſe, as a trumpet, to ſhift 
for herſelf, and would never ſee her again. Being deſired to mo- 
derate his paſſion, as there was reaſon to think that the Duke 
was married to his daughter, he ſeemed ftill more tranſported 
with rage. He ſaid, that if that were true, he was well pre- 
** pared to adviſe what was to be done: that he had much ra- 
ther his daughter ſhould be the Duke's whore than his wife: 
* 1n the foriner caſe no body could blame him for the reſolution 
he had taken, for he was not obliged to keep a whore for the 
*« greateſt Prince alive; and the indignity to himſelf he would 
* ſubmit to the good pleaſure of GOD. But if there were any 
** reaſon to ſuſpect the other, he was ready to give a poſitive 
** judgment, in which he hoped their Lordihips would concur 
with him; that the King ſhould immediately cauſe the womar 
„to be ſent to the Tower, and to be caſt into a dungeon, under 
e ſoftrita guard, that no perſon living ſhouid be admitted to 
come to her; and then that an Act of Parliament ſhould be 
* immediately paſſed for the cutting off her head, to which he 
would not only give his conſent, but would very willingly be 
„the 
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«+ the firſt man that ſhould propoſe it ().“ This extraordi- 
nary heat and violence has made it conjectured by ſome, that the 
Chancellor was in fact privy to the r between the Duke 
of York and his daughter; and that all his vehemence and im- 
petuoſity was nothing more than the diſguiſe of a man who 
over- acted his part (%. However, the rage which the Chan- 
cellor aſſumed, whether real or pretended, heing accompanied by 
a flood of tears, mage a deep impreſſian upon his Majeſty, who, 
to afford him ſome conſolation, madg him a preſent of twenty 
thouſand poungs; and, on his departure from Whitehall, to re- 
ceive the Princeſs Royal at Dover, who was coming from Hol- 
land to congratulate the King on his reſtoration, he ſigned a war- 
rant for creating him a Baron, In the mean time, whale the King 
and the Duke were both abſent, he took the opportunity to con- 
fer with has muß we. and diſcovered that ſhe was unqueſtionably 
married; that the perſons who were preſent were ready to atteſt 
it; and that the Miniſter who performed the ceremony, was 
Jegally qualified, according to the laws of his country, for the 
exerciſe of his function; and finding, that though the matter 
was in all men's mouths, it did not produce thoſe murmurs and 
inridions reflections againſt him which he had apprehended from 
the envy of his enemies, he was ſoon reconciled to his daughter, 
The Queen-Mothey, who had heard the news of her ſon's mar. 
riage with an indiguation that was natural to her, inflamed with 
reſentment, had acquainted the King and the Duke, that ſhe wis 
- already on her way to England, to prevent, by her influence and 
antherity, ſo great a ſtain and diſhonour to the Crown; and ſhe 
uſed many threats and paſſionate expreſſions upon the ſubject. 
The Duke of York, however, accompanied the King his brother 
to receive the Queen at her landing; but at their firſt meeting 
the expreſſed her indignation with ſuch vehemence, that, to ap- 

aſe her reſcatment, he told her, he was not married ;” and 
that he had now ſuch evidence of the Lady's unworthineſs, that 
he would no more think of her. The evidence the Duke meant, 
was, a declaration of Sir Charles Berkley, a diſſolute young fel- 
law, who, to furniſh his Highneſs with a pretence to diſſolve the 
connection bctycen him and the Chancellor's daughter, had pub- 
iicly avowed, that ** he himſelf had lain with her;“ a calumny 
which be afterwards retracted, and confeſſed to be a forgery, in 
order to prevent a marriage which he thought would be the 
Dake's abſolute ruin; and which the Duke afterwards forgave, as 
he had reaſon to believe the accuſation was formed out of pure 
ozyouon to his perſon, and to prevent any inconvenience that 
might have expoſed him to the King's diſpleaſure, and to the no- 
ice of Parliament. But though the Parliament was then fitting, 


and the marriage was the ſubject of general converſation, yet no 
mention 
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mention was made of it in either Houſe ; and when the time 
came that the Dutcheſs was to be delivered, the King directed the 
Chancellor to fend for the Marchioneſs of Ormond, the Coun- 
teſs of Sunderland; and ſome other Ladies of rank, who all came, 
and were pteſent with her till ſhe was delivered of a ſon. The 
Biſhop of (Wincheſter attended likewiſe, and in the intervals of 
her greateſt pangs, aſked her, * Whoſe the child was, of which 
„ ſhe was in labour ?” whom ſhe averred, with many proteſta- 
tions, to be the Duke's; that ſhe had never known any other 
man, and that ſhe was his lawful wife: and there is not the leaſt 
ſhadow of reaſon to diſbelieve her, notwithſtanding the ſcanda- 
lous report that was raiſed againſt her. As ſoon as the was in a 
condition to go abroad, the Duke of York, who was ſatisfied of 
her innocence, took occaſion to preſent her to bis mother, who 
had been wrought upon by motives of policy to ſee her, and who 
received her as if ſhe had approved of the match from the begin- 
ning. Thus a perfect reconciliation was effected at Court, the 
Chancellor's daughter was acknowledged as Dutcheſs of York, 
and the people were not diſpleaſed that the Duke had married an 
Engliſh Lady, and a Proteſtant. 

This affair being thus ſettled, to the increaſe of the Chan- 
cellor's greatneſs and proſperity, he ſeemed to have fully eſtab- 
liſhed his own fortune and that of his family. On his firſt ad- 
vancement to power after the Reſtoration, he had taken care to 
cultivate a ſtrict friendſhip with the Marquis of Ormond, Lord 
Steward of the Houſehold, and the Earl of Southampton, Lord 
High Treaſurer; both of whom were very acceptable to the 
King, eſpecially the former, who generally accompanied him in 
his parties of pleaſure ; and theſe great Officers the Chancellor 
made uſe of to ſupport his greatneſs. 

The prudent and cautious temper of the Chancellor induced 
him to decline ſome honours and advantages, that he was not 
otherwiſe averſe to. Thus he declined being made a Knight of 
the Garter, and refuſed at firſt to be made an Earl, but afterwards 
accepted of that dignity at the requeſt of the Duke of York ; be- 
ing created Viſcount Cornbury, and Earl of Clarendon, in 1661. 
He had before been choſen Chancellor of the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford. He declined a conſiderable grant of land in the Fens, and 
having urged many reaſons againſt accepting it, the King ſaid, 
* He was a fool for his labour, and that he would be much bet- 
« ter in being envied than in being pitied,” However, he af- 
terwards accepted of a ſum more than equivalent to it from the 
forfeited eftates in Ireland, though he denies he ever received 
more than a fourth part of what was allotted him, notwithſtand- 
ing he had parliamentary ſecurity for the payment of the whole, 
and made a deed of ſettlement of 12,0001. upon the marriage of 
his ſecond ſen, out of a moicty of it. 

The Earl of Clarendon was ſtrongly urged by the Marquis cf 
Ormcnd to reſign his office of Chancellor, and to underrzke the 
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management of public affairs under the character of Prime Mi- 
niſter, which he ſaid he thought would be acceptable to the King 
himſelf. He obſerved, that he would thereby have more time to 
be with the King, by which means he might be better able to 
counter- act the evil influence of the company his Majeſty kept; 
who, he ſaid, “ ſpent moſt of his time with confident young 
c men, who abhorred all diſcourſe that was ſerious, and, in the 
liberty they aſſumed in drollery and raillery, preſerved no re- 
« yerence towards GOD or man, but laughed at all ſober men, 
« and even at religion itſelf.“ But the Chancellor's prudent 
temper induced him to decline this motion, becauſe he knew the 
ſituation propoſed would be leſs advantageous to him, and much 
more dangerous, than that in which he was at preſent. He told 
the Marquis, among other things, that if he reſigned the Chan. 
cellorſhip, and had nothing to rely upon for the ſupport of 
« himſelf and family, but an extraordinary penſion out of the 
« Exchequer, under no other title or Rn but of being Firſt 
«« Miniſter, (a title ſo newly tranſlated out of French into Eng- 
« liſh, that it was not enough underſtocd to be liked (5), and 
« every man would deteſt it for the burden it was attended 
« with); the King himſelf, auho was not by nature immoderately 
« inclined to give, would be quickly weary of ſo chargeable an 
« Officer, and be very willing to be freed from the reproach of 
„being governed by any, at the price and charge of the man, 
* who had been raiſed by him to that inconvenient height above 
« othermen(g).” 

It was on the 21ſt of May, 1662, that King Charles II. was 
married to the Infanta Catherine of Portugal. This marriage 
was generally ſuppoſed to be brought about by the management 
of the Chancellor ; and it has been ſurmized, that his view in 
effecting this match was, that no probable iſſue from his Majeſty 
might obſtru& the children of his daughter from aſcending the 
Britiſh Throne, For it had been declared before-hand by the 
Earl of Briſtol and the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, that the Infanta of 
Portugal “ could not have any children :” and it appeared by 
the event that their declaration was not 1]l-grounded, But the 
chief thing which tempted the King to this marriage was the 
portion, which was to bave been 500,0001. in ready money; to 
which was added the poſſeſſton of Tangier, and the iſland of 
Bombay, and many valuable privileges in point of commerce. 
But the whole of the portion was never paid. The treaty for 
this marriage was facilitated by a ſecret negociation with France, 
in which it was agreed, that King Charles ſhould receive a preſent 
ſubſidy from that Crown of zoo, ooo piſtoles for the protection of 
Portugal againſt Spain; and a larger ſum annually, according to 

the 
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the exigencies of the war. In the courſe of this negociation, 
(which was carried on with ſuch privicy, that neither the Queen- 
Mother, nor the Duke of St. Albans, at that time Ambaſſador in 
France, did at all ſuſpect it), the Lord Chancellor Clarendon was 
offered, as he himſelf informs us, a bribe of 10,0001. a year 
by the French Agent : but this offer he refuſed with indignation. 
When he acquainted the King and Duke of York of this, with 
much appearance of anger, they both laughed at him, and faid 
that the French did all their buſineſs that way:“ and the King 
told him he was a fool for not taking the money (7). 

Charles, who was always licentious in his amours, after his Re- 
ſtoration, took Mrs. Palmer, afterwards Counteſs of Caſtlemain, 
and Dutcheſs of Cleveland, as his Miſtreſs. But it was hoped, 
after his marriage, that he would break with his Miſtreſs, or, at 
leaſt, keep his acquaintance with her as private as poſſible. But 
marriage made no alteration in him. So far was he from making 
a ſecret of his adultery, that he himſelf led his Miſtreſs into the 
Queen's preſence, and inſiſted on her being appointed of the 
bed- chamber. Clarendon informs us, that when the Queen 
came to Hampton-court, ſhe brought with her a formed reſolution 
never to ſuffer the King's Miſtreſs to be in her preſence. But 
Charles, within a day or two after, led her himſelf into the 
Queen's chamber, where ſhe was no ſooner ſat down in a chair, 
than the Queen's colour changed, tears guſhed out of her eyes, 
and ſhe fainted : which the King, the Noble Writer tells rs, 
looked upon with wonderful indignation, and as an earneſt of 
e defiance for the deciſion of the ſupremacy, and who ſhould 
« govern,” Some perſons, and particularly the Chancellor, had 
remonſtrated to the King on account of his inſiſting on the 
Counteſs's being of the Queen's bed-chamber : but the effect it 
had may be ſeen from the following letter which was written by 
his Majeſty to Lord Clarendon, from Hampton-court, but with- 
out the day of the month, or date of the year: 

* 1 forgot, when you were here laſt, to deſire you to give 
* Broderick good counſel not to meddle any more with what con- 
* cerns my Lady Caſtlemaine, and to let him have a care how he 
* 1s the author of any ſcandalous reports; for if I find him 
guilty of any ſuch thing, I will make him repent it to the laſt 
moment of his life. And now I am entered upon this mat- 
ter, I think it very neceſſary to give you a little good countel 
in it, leſt you may think, that, by making a farther ſtir in the 
buſineſs, you may divert me from my reſolution ; which all 
the world ſhall never do: and I wiſh I may be unhappy in this. 
world, and in the world to come, if I fail in the leaſt degree of 
what I have reſolved ; which is, of making my Lady Cafilc- 
maine of my wife's bed-chamber : and whoſoever I find ute 
any endeavours to hinder this reſolution of mine, (except is 
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* be only to myſelf), I will be his enemy to the laſt moment of 
« my life. You know how true a friend I have been to you: if 
vou will oblige me eternally, make this buſineſs as eaſy to me 
« as you can, of what opinion ſoever you are of: for J am re- 
* ſolved to go through this matter, let what will come on it, 
* which again I ſolemnly ſwear, before Almighty GOD: there- 
* fore, if you deſire to have the continuance of my friendſhip, 
% meddle no more with this buſineſs, except it be to beat down 
all falfe and ſcandalous reports, and to facilitate what I am 
* ſure my honour is ſo much concerned in; and whoſoever I find 
* to be my Lady Caſtlemaine's enemy in this matter, I do pro- 
%% miſe, upon my word, to be his enemy as long as I live. You 
** may ſhew this letter to my Lord Lieutenant; and if you have 
both a mind to oblige me, carry yourſelves like friends in this 
matter. x Cn LES R. ().“ 


This letter had its intended effect upon the Chancellor; who 
was prevailed upon to take on himſelf the office of attempting to 
perſuade the Queen to comply with the King's reſolution with 
reſpect to his Miſtreſs : which, as it was contrary to his avowed 
judgment, was a very mean and diſhonourable compliance with 
the King's will, and very inconſiſtent with that regard to religion 
and virtue, of which he made ſo many — But the 
Queen, with a ſpirit that does honour to her character, in ſeveral 
conferences, abſolutely refuſed: and it was not till after receiv- 
ing the moſt groſs treatment from the King, that ſhe would 
vouchſafe to have any intercourſe with her. In what manner 
the Queen was treated, we may form ſome judgment from what 
the Chancellor himſelf tells us. He informs us, that“ the King 
came ſeldom into the Queen's company, and when he did he ſpake 
not to her; but ſpent his time in other divertiſements, and in the 
company of. thoſe who made it their buſineſs to laugh at all the 
world, and who were as bold with GOD Almighty as with any of 
his creatures.” In the mean time, his Majeſty's Miſtreſs “ came 
co the Court, was lodged there, was every day in the Queen's 
preſence, and the King in continual conference with her; whilſt 
the Queen ſat untaken notice of, And if her Majelty roſe at 
the indignity, and retired into her chamber, it may be one or two 
attended her, but all the company remained in the room ſhe left, 
and too often ſaid thoſe things aloud which no body ought to 
have whiſpered.” 


The Chancellor's intereſt with the King ſeems to have been 


ſomewhat upon the decline ſoon after the time of his Majeſty's 
marriage; and though he made large perquiſites by his office, 
and accumulated great ſums by the diſpoſal of patents, and other 
iettlements which the King ſuffered him to pats under the Great 
Seal, yet we do not find that cordial affection towards him, which 

Was 


( s ) Harris's Liſe of King Chaile: II. Vol. II. P. 41 ——43- 
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was manifeſt on his Majeſty's part, when he firſt entered into the 
adminiſtration of affairs. And, indeed, it muſt be owned, that a 
general diſlike to the meaſures of adminiſtration every where 
prevailed, throughout the nation, to a very great degree, ſo that 
the King himſelf had loſt much of the regard of the people; and 
there were not wanting thoſe about his perſon, who did not ſeru- 
ple to throw the blame of every unpopular meaſure upon the 


Chancellor. But thoſe who chiefly contributed to the.decline of 
his Lordſhip's greatneſs, were Sir — Bennet, and Sir Charles 
Berkeley. 


That the Chancellor was averſe to the Dutch war, he acknow- 
ledges in the account he has given of the riſe of that war; and 
though the provocation to it was ſo great, that no nation could 
with honour paſs it over with impunity, yet it ſeems to have been 
with a view of making the people diſlike the war, that he cauſed 
ſuch a ſum to be moved for in Parliament as he imagined would 
never have been granted, and which none of the creatures about 
the Court would venture to propoſe, for fear of the cenſure of 
the Houſe, But contrary to his expeRation, and the expecta- 
tions of the King and the whole Court, a vote was carricd for 
two millions — a half for an immediate ſupply; the largeſt 
ſum that had ever been given by the Commons of England till 
that remarkable period. The miſapplication of this money 
produced many mortify ing effects; a bill for examining the pub- 
lic accounts, though violently oppoſed by the Chancellor (7), 
was paſſed by both Houſes: enquiries were made into the diſ- 
burſements ot public money; and thoſe through whoſe hands it 
paſſed laboured under very uneaſy apprehenſious. 

The ſale of Dunkirk to the French Was an unpopular meaſure, 
on account of which the Chancellor was much reproached. He 
tells us indeed, himſelf, that he was againſt parting with it; 
however, it is certain that he not only publicly acquieſced in, 
but has left behind him the moſt ſpecious and plauſible reaſons 
tor the ſale of it; concluding that it was fold a very good bar. 
gain (x) : and it is obſervable, that he does not take notice of a 

S&T 2 ſingle 


ther it was fold a good bargain or a 


{ : ) The Chancellor's oppoſition to 
bad one, the principal queition ſtill 


this bill gives us but an 1ndifferent 


idea of his patriotiſm, For certainly 
nothing can b more juſt, than that the 
Repretentatives of the people ſhould 
be empowered to examine how the 
public money is applied. And it is a 
great misfortune to the nation, that 
tins power of the Commons thould 
not be more frequently, and more ho- 
neltly and efficactouſly exerciſed. 

(«) It has, however, bcen juſtly 
oblerved, that “ whether it was ad- 
vileable to ſell Dunkirk, or not, whe- 


recurs, viz. whether the King had a 
K1GHT to fell it? It is certain, that 
the King cannot fell the jewels of his 
Crown, much leſs can he diſpoſe of 
any part of his dominions. He is the 
Protector, not the Proprietor, of his 
kingdoms, His truſt extends over 
the whole ; his private interett over a 
very {mail part. Some, indeed, may 
make a diſtinction between territorics 
gained by deſcent, and thoſe acquired 
by conqueſt, From the unaterrupted 

practice 
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ſingle argument advanced by himſelf or others againſt this mea- 
ſure. He alſo increaſed the number of his enemies by the oppo. 
ſition he made againſt the bill propoſed by the King for granting 
liberty of conſcienee in matters of religion. This was intended 
to include Papiſts, as well as the ſeveral ſe&s of Proteſtants : and 
the warmth with which he expreſſed himſelf on this occaſion 
againſt the Preſbyterians, made him exceedingly diſliked by them, 
and thoſe who favoured them. He alſo deſtroyed his credit with 
the Commons, by the diſreſpe& with which he frequently ſpoke 
of the privileges of that Houſe; and his cautions to the Lords 
to reſtrain what he called the Encroachments of the Commons, 

The firſt open attack that was made upon him was by the Earl 
of Briſtol; who, in 1663, exhibited a charge of high-treaſon 
- againſt him to the Houſe of Lords. This accuſation, however, 
did the Chancellor no great diſſervice; for it being thought 
trivial, the whole was quaſhed ; and all the Judges gave it as 
their opinion, that the charge was not exhibited in a regular 
and legal manner, and that if the matters alledged were admitted 
to be true, yet there was no treaſon in them. But though Cla- 
rendon weathered this ſtorm, yet many — were formed 
about the Court, which tended daily to weaken his intereſt. The 
men who had been promoted without his influence, affected to 
live independent of his power; and the Lord High Treaſurer 
dying, and his other friend, the Duke of Ormond, being at a 
diſtance, he was leſt alone, as it were, to ſtem the tide of oppoſi- 
tion that now began to riſe againſt his greatneſs, 

Lord Clarendon, though ſufficiently zealous for the preroga- 
tive, and more ready to comply with the King's will than was 
conſiſtent with ſtrict integrity, was notwithſtanding not quite fo 
pliant as the King wiſhed him to be ; and the decency and gra- 
vity of his deportment was not ſuitable to the licentious manners 
of Charles's Court. He treated his Majeſty's Miſtreſſes with lit- 
tle reſpect, and ſometimes made repreſentations to the King on 
the irregularity of his life; which occaſioned the Courtiers 
ſometimes to ſay to his Majeſty, as Clarendon paſſed along the 
Court, There goes your ſchoolmaſter.” And the Duke of 
Buckingham, who was « great maſter of ridicule and buffoonery, 
that he might pave the way to his ruin by rendering him leſs re- 

| | | ſpeed, 


practice of Monarchs, who alternately 
bartcr the fruits of victory to pul- 
chaſe the bleflings of peace, they may 
cou ludes that the power of the Sove- 
144, 15 ablolute over his acquired, if 
not over his hereditary domiunons, 
But as the ſccurity and welfare of the 
pcuple arc the only jutt grounds of 
wer, as comqueſts are gained at the 
their blood and treafure, 
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for their benefit, and ſhould not be 
diſpoſcd of without their conſent. 
Kings, being ſolely inveited with the 
executive part of Government, have 
the right of making peace ; but when 
it is to be purcbaſed, or procured by 
exchange, they who pay the price, or 
arc tho dame in the poſſeſnions bar- 
tered, ouglit to be confultcd in the 
bergain.“ Monthly Review, Vo! 
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ſpeRed, often acted and mimicked the Chancellor in the preſence 
of the King, walking in a ſtately manner with a pair of bellows 
before him for the purſe, and Colonel Titus carrying a fire-ſhovel 
on his ſhoulder for the mace ; with which ſort of banter and 
farce, ſays Echard, the King was too much delighted and capti- 
vated, 

A very magnificent houſe which the Chancellor began to build 
in 1664, furniſhed his enemies with a new ſubje& for cenſure. 
« The King (ſays Biſhop Burnet) had granted him a large piece 
of ground near St. James's palace to build upon. He intended 
a good ordinary houſe ; but not underſtanding theſe matters him- 
' ſelf, he put the management of it into the hands of others, who 
run him to a vaſt expence of above 50,0001, three times as much 
as he had deſigned to lay out upon it. During the war, and in 
the plague year, he had about three hundred men at work ; 
which he thought would have been an acceptable thing, when ſo 
many men were kept at work, and ſo much money as was daily 
paid circulated about. But it had a contrary effect ; it raiſed a 
great outcry againſt him. Some called it Dunkirk-Houſe, inti- 
mating that it was built by his ſhare of the price of Dunkirk : 
others called it Holland-Houſe, becauſe he was believed to be no 
friend to the war, fo it was given out he had tae money from the 
Dutch, It was vifible, that in a time of public calamity he was 
building a very noble palace. Another accident was, that be- 
fore the war there were ſome deſigns on foot fur the repairing of 
St. Paul's, and many ſtones were brought thither for the pur- 
poſe. That project was laid aſide ; upon which he bought the 
ſtones, and made uſe of them in building his on houſe. This, 
how ſlight ſoever it may ſeem to be, yet had a great effect by the 
management of his enemies.“ 

The enemies of the Chancellor, particularly Sir William Co- 
ventry, Lord Arlington, and the King's favourite Miſtreſs, at 
length effected his overthrow. The firſt open intimation he re- 
ceived of the diſgrace which afterwards befel him, was a meſſage 
he received from the King, by the Duke of York, deſiring him 
to reſign, his Majeſty having received intelligence that the Par- 
liament intended to impeach him ; and it was repreſented to him 
that his reſignation would be for his intereſt and ſafety, and 
would ſcreen him from further proſecution. But the Chancellor 
could not come into theſe ſentiments ; he was very unwilling to 
reſign; and did not do it, till a warrant at length cime under the 
ſign manual, demanding the Great Seal, which was delivered to 
the King in his cloſet: upon which Mr. May, who was one of 
the Chancellor's enemies, fell on his knees, and kiſſed the King's 
hand, telling him, “ He was now King, which he had never 
been before.” | | 

His Lordſhip now thought that the ſtorm had been over: but 
he found himſelf miſtaken. The Duke of York, indeed, iffte- 
refted himſelf greatly in his behalf; and the King himſelf pre- 

tended, 


' ſolved them afterwards for money. That he 
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tended, to Clarendon's friends, that he ſtill retained much regard 
and tenderneſs for him: but this appears to have been nothing 
but pretence, Indeed, if his Lordſhip's own account of the 
matter may be depended on, Charles behaved in this affair with 
much meanneſs and prevarication, and was even guilty of direct 
falſehood (. However, on the 12th of November, 1667, 
Lord Clarendon was impeached by the Houſe of Commons. In 
the charge againſt him 1t was alledged, that he had adviſed the 
King to diſſolve the Parliament, and ſaid there could be no fur- 
ther uſe of Parliaments ; that it was a fooliſh conſtitution, and 
not fit to govern by ; and that it could not be imagined, that 
three or four hundred country gentlemen could be either prudent 
men, or Stateſmen ; and that it would be beſt for the King to 
raiſe a ſtanding army, and to govern by that: whereupon it be- 
ing demanded how that army ſhould be maintained, he anſwered, 
by contribution and free quarter, as the laſt King maintained his 
army in the war, That he had, in the hearing of ſeveral per- 
ſons, reported that the King was a Papiſt in his heart, or Popiſhly 
affected, or had uſed words to that effect. That he had raiſed 
great ſums of money by the ſale of offices which ought not to be 
fold, and granted injunctions to ſtop proceedings at law, and diſ- 

, introduced an 
arbitrary Government into the Plantations, and had cauſed ſuch 
as complained to his Majeſty and Privy Council of it to be long 
impriſoned for their preſumption, That he had cauſed Quo 


Warrantos to be iſſued out againſt moſt corporations in England, 


although the charters were newly confirmed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, till they paid him good ſums of money, and then the 
Quo Warrantos were diſcharged. That he had deluded the 
Kang, and betrayed the nation in all foreign treaties and negocia- 
tions, eſpecially concerning the late war. That he had raiſed in 
a ſhort time a pr-ater eſtate than could be lawfully got; and that 
he had gotten the grant of ſeveral of the Crown lands, contrary 
to his duty. That he had adviſed and effected the ſale of Dun- 
kirk to the French King ( x), for leſs money than the ammuni- 
tion, artillery, and ſtores, were worth. And that he had in an 
arbitrary way examined and drawn into queſtion divers of h1s 
Xlajeſty's ſubjetts concerning their lands and properties, and de- 
termined thereof at the Council-table, and ſtopped the proceed- 
ugs at law, 

As this impeachment was conntenanced by the King, and his 
favourites and dependents, Lord Clarendon was ſo much diſheart- 


2ned, that he wrote the following letter to his Majeſty : 
: « May 


(% Lite of the Eail of Claren- conduct in the affair of the ſale of 

son, Vol. III. P. 847, 848. Dunkirk was very criminal, and much 
(„ However inile foundation different from what he repreſents it 

there might be for fome of the ather himlelf,—Scc Harris's Life ot Fing 

<harges again Lord Clarenton, there Charles II. Vol. II. P. 192 —1 98. 
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« May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 


J am ſo broken under the daily inſupportable inſtances of 
« your terrible diſpleaſure, that I know not what to do, hardly 
« what to wiſh. The crimes which are objected againſt me, how 
« paſſionately ſoever purſued, and with circumſtances very unu- 
« ſual, do not in the leaſt degree fright me. GOD knows, I 
« amas innocent in every particular as I ought to be: and I 
% hope your Majeſty knows enough of me to believe, that I had 
«« never a violent appetite for money. But, alas! your Majeſty's 
declared anger and indignation deprives me of the comfart and 
«« ſupport even of my own innocence, and expoſes me to the 
« rage and fury of thoſe, who have ſome excule for being my 
« enemies, whom I have ſometimes diſpleaſed, when (and only 
« then) your Majeſty believed them not to be your friends. I 
hope they may be changed; I am ſure I am not; but have the 
« ſame duty, paſſion, and affection for you, that I had when you 
thought it moſt unqueſtionable ; and which was, and is as 
great, as ever man had for any mortal creature. I ſhould dye 
« in peace, (and truly I do heartily wiſh, that GOD Almighty 
« would free you from further trouble, by taking me to him- 
« ſelf), if I could know or gueſs at the ground of your diſplea- 
« ſure ; which I am ſure muſt proceed from your believing that I 
* have ſaid or done ſomewhat, I have neither ſaid or done. If it 
te be for any thing my Lord Berkeley hath reported, which 1 
„ know he hath ſaid to many, though being charged with it by 
* me, he did as poſitively diſclaim it (y); I am as innocent in 
that whole affair, and gave no more advice, or counſel, or 
% countenance in it, than the child that is not born: which 
your Majeſty ſeemed once to believe, when I took notice to 
« you of thereport, and when you conſidered how totally I was 
** a ſtranger to the perſons mentioned, to either of whom I never 
** ſpake word, or received meſſage from either in my life. Aud 

« this 


Richmond, and adviſed him to warry 
this Lady, as the moſt likely means to 
advance himfelf. The young Noble- 


( 9. What Lord Clarendon refers 
to here, is à report that had been 
raiſed by Lord Berkeley, that the 


Chancellor had a principal hand in 
promoting the marriage of the Duke 
of Richmond, with which the Kiag 
was offended in the higheſt degree. It 
is ſaid, that Charles had a deſigu to be 
divorced from the Queen, under pre- 
tence, © that ſhe had been pre- engaged 
* to another perſon, or that ſhe was 
Iucapable of bearing children.“ 
The perſon deſigned to ſupply her 
place was Mrs, Stuart, a bcautiful 
young Lady, who was related to the 
King, and had ſome office under the 
Queen, The Chancellor, it is ſaid, to 
prevent this, ſen for the Duke of 


man, liking the perſon, followed his 
advice, made immediate apphcation 
to the Lady, who was ignorant of the 
King's intentions, and in a tew days 
married her. The King, thus diſap- 

ointed, being much exaſperated, ba- 
niſhed the Duke and his new Dutcheſs 
from Court: and is ſaid to have been 
highly enraged at Clarendon, being in- 
formed by Lord Berkeley that he was 
the author of his diſappointment. But 
the Chancellor poſitively denies his 
having had any ſhare in the tranfac- 
tion, ---See Lite, Vol. III. P. 839. 
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«« this I proteſt to your Majeſty is true, as I have hope in Hea- 
ven; and that I have never wilfully offended your Majeſty in 
« my life: and do upon my knees beg your pardon for any over 
«© bold or ſaucy expreſſions I have ever uſed to you, which being 
„% a natural diſeaſe in old ſervants, who have received too much 
„ countenance, I am ſure hath always proceeded from the zeal 
„% and warmth of the moſt ſincere affection and duty. 

«« ] hope your Majeſty believes, that the ſharp chaſtiſement I 
have received from the beſt natured and moſt bountiful maſter 
« in the world, and whoſe kindneſs alone made my condition 
« theſe many years ſupportable, hath enough mortiſied me as to 
this world; and that I have not the preſumption, or the mad- 
neſs, to imagine or deſire ever to be admitted to any employ- 
ment or truſt again. But I do moſt humbly beſeech your Ma- 
jeſty, by the memory of your father, who recommended me to 
you with ſome teſtimony, and by your own gracious reflexion 
«« upon ſome one ſervice I may have performed in my life, that 
« hath been acceptable to you, that you will, by your Royal 
«« power and interpoſition, put a ſtop to this ſevere proſecution 
« againſt me, and that my concernment may give no longer in- 


* terruption to the great affairs of the kingdom: but that I may 


«« ſpend the ſmall remainder of my life, which cannot hold long, 
« in ſome parts beyond the ſeas, never to return; where I will 
«« pray for your Majeſty, and never ſuffer the leaſt diminution in 


the duty and obedience of 


« May it pleaſe, &c. (z).“ 
But though his Lordſhip in this letter ſolicited for permiſſion to 


leave the kingdom, it appears, from his own account, that he was 
in fact very unwilling to go, at leaſt to go in fuch a manner as 
ſhould ſeem to be a flying from juſtice. However, having re- 
ceived the King's poſitive orders for that purpoſe, he at length 
unwillingly quitted the kingdom, Burt before his departure, he 
drew up an apology for himſelf, in the form cf a petition to the 
Houſe of Lords, In this he aſſured their Lordſhips, that he was 
as innocent from corruption as from any diſtoyal thought ; 
which, he ſaid, after ncar thirty years ſervice of the Crown, in 
ſome dificulties and diſtreſſes, he never ſuſpected would have 
been objected to him in his age. He aſſerted, that, excepting 
from the King's bounty, he had never received or taken cne 
penny, but what was generally underitood to be the juſt and law- 
ful perquiſites of his office by the conſtant practice of the beſt 

times; 


(z) See Life, Vol, III. P. 860. „ about the beginning of November, 
There is a copy of the above letter in „ 1667, delivered by me to my Lord 
the Britiſh Muſeum, copied by the “ Keeper, who prelented it to the 
Chancellor's ſon Henry, Earl ot Cla- „ King, and told me his Majetty 
rendon ; on which it is written, in © burnt it as ſoon as he had read it.“ 
Earl Henry's hand, as follows:“ Copy Hatrleian MSS. No. 200 t. 235+ 
© of my father's letter to the King 
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times; and that all the courteſies and favours, which he had been 
able to obtain from the King for other perſons in Church and 
State, had never * him five pounds. He alledged, as a 
proof that he had not advanced his fortune by indirect means, 
that his whole eſtate, after his debts were paid, was not worth 
more than two thouſand pounds a year. He alſo endeavoured 
to vindicate his conduct with reſpect to ſome late miſcarriages in 
public affairs, but in ſuch a manner as to throw the blame at the 
{ame time upon others. He concluded in the following man- 
ner: I do moſt humbly beſeech your Lordſhips to retain a fa- 
« yourable opinion of me, and to believe me to — from 
« thoſe foul aſperſions, until the contrary ſhall be proved; 
« which I am ſure can never be by any man worthy to be be- 
« lieved. And ſince the diſtemper of the time, and the diffe- 
« rence between the two Houſes in the preſent debate, with the 
«« power and malice of my enemies, who give out that I ſhall 
« prevail with his Majeſty to prorogue or diſſolve the Parliament 
0 in diſpleaſure, and threaten to expoſe me to the rage aud fury 
* of the people, may make me looked upon as the cauſe which 
„ obſtructs the King's ſervice, and the unity and peace of the 
« kingdom ; I — humbly beſeech your Lordſhips, that I may 
« not forfeit your Lordſhips favour and protection, by with- 
„ drawing myſelf from ſo powerful a perſecution ; and in hopes 
« may be able, by ſuch withdrawing, hereafter to appear, and 
« make my defence; when his Majeſty's juſtice, to which I 
e ſhall always ſubmit, may not be obſtructed nor controlled by 
„the power and malice of thoie who have ſworn my deſtruc- 
tion.“ 

After this petition had been received by the Lords, they ſent 
two of the Judges to acquaint the Commons with it, deſiring a 
conference. The Duke of Buckingham, who was plainly aimed 
at in the petition, delivered it to the Commons; and, with his 
uſual way of inſult and ridicule, ſaid, „The Lords have com- 
** manded me to deliver to you this ſcandalous and ſeditious pa- 
«« per ſent from the Earl of Clarendon, They bid me preſent it 
* to you, and defire you in a convenient time to ſend it to them 
again; for it has a ſtyle which they are in love with, and 
* therefore defire to keep it.” Upon the reading of it in that 
Houſe, it was voted to be“ ſcandalous, malicious, and a reproach 
to the juſtice of the nation: whereupon they moved the Lords, 
that it might be burnt by the hands of the common hangman, 
which was ordered and executed accordingly. 

Soon after Lord Clarendon had landed at Calais, he received 
orders from the French King to leave France inſtantly : upon 
which he repreſented his bad fate of health, and that he was 
confined to his bed by a dangerous illneſs: but the French 
Court, being under negociation with his enemies at home, de- 
termined 10 drive him out of the kingdom. During his ab- 
ſence, an AR of Parliament was paſſed for bis baniſhment ; und 
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he was under the greateſt dilemma, not knowing where to fly for 
refuge, being apprehenſive of the ſame ill treatment in other 
kingdoms. The French Court, however, f$nding that their in- 
trigues in England were not likely to ſucceed, altered their beha- 
viour towards his Lordſhip, and permitted him to reſide in that 
kingdom. Upon this permiſſion he bent his courſe towards 
Avignon; and in his way thither having taken up his Jodgings 
in a ſmall walled town called Eureux, ſome leagues from Rouen, 
he was there aſſaulted in an unexpected and violent manner, ſo 
that his life was in the moſt imminent danger, There F 
to be at that time quartered there a company of Engliſh ſeamen, 
who had been raiſed and were entertained to ſerve the French in 
attending upon their artillery, ſome of them being gunners, 
Their behaviour there was ſo rude and diſorderly, being generally 
drunk, and often quarrelling and fighting with the townſmen, it 
they did not give them what they demanded, that the inhahi- 
tants had complained of them to the Court, and expected orders 
that night for their removal. But the ſeamen having heard that 
Lord Clarendon was come to the town, aſſembled themſelves to- 
gether, and declared, ** 'That there were many months pay due 
to them in England, and that they would make him pay it before 
he got out of the town.” Accordingly they beſet the houſe in 
which he was, being about the number of fifty ; and the gates 
being ſhut, they made a great noiſe, and ſwore they would Peak 
with the Chancellor, and threatened to break open the gates, or 
pull down the houſe. And having at length forcibly entered the 
houſe, they quickly found which was his Lordſhip's chamber. 
And the door being barricaded with ſuch things as were in the 
room, they firſt diſcharged their piſtols into the window, with 
which they hurt ſome of the ſervants, and very dangerouſly 
wounded Monſ. Le Fonde, a gentleman who had been ſent to the 
Chancellor from the French Court, and who had hitherto kept 
them with his ſword from entering at the window. But ſome of 
them now entered in at the window, and opened the door for the 
reſt of their companions, who quickly filled the chamber. Lord 
Clarendon was in his gown, ſittiug upon the bed, being not able 
to ſtand, when they came up to him with their ſwords drawn ; 
and one of them gave him a blow upon the head with the flat of 
a broad- ſword, which almoſt made him ſenſeleſs, upon which he 
fell backward on the bed, They alſo gave him much ill lan- 
guage, called him traitor, and ſwore that before he got out ot 
their hands, he ſhould lay them down all their arrears of pay. 
They differed amongſt themſelves what they ſhould do with him, 
ſome crying that they would kill him, and others that they would 
carry him into England; which they ſaid was the wiſeſt thing 
they could do, and for which they ſhould be well rewarded : ano- 
ther ſwore, that they ſhould be better rewarded for killing him 
there, And in this confuſion, the room being full, and all ſpeak- 
ing together, the fellow who had given him the blow, whole 
name 
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name was Howard, took him by the hand, ſaying, « They ſhould 
« hurt one another, if they killed him there; and therefore they 
« would take him into the court, and diſpatch him where thezs 
« was more room.“ Upon this others laid their hands on him, 
and pulled him to the ground, and dragged him into the court, 
many being ready to run their ſwords into him together, But 
in the very moment that the Chancellor was in this dangerous 
ſituation, an Officer belonging to the ſailors came up, together 
with the Magiſtrates of the town, and a guard, by which means 
he was happily delivered out of their hands, The French Court 
was much incenſed at this tranſaction ; and three of the ſailors, 
namely, Howard, before-mentioned, who was an Engliſhman, 
and two others, a Scotſman, and an Iriſhman, were broken upon 
the wheel for this outrage ( @ ). 

As ſoon as Lord Clarendon was able to travel, he removed to 
Bourbon, where he received a very civil letter from one of the 
French Minifters, in which mention was made“ of the trouble 
« the King ſuſtained for the affront and danger his Lordſhip had 
« undergone ; and that his Majeſty was very ill ſatisfied, that fo 
« few as three had been ſacrificed to juſtice for ſo barbarous a 
« crime.” From Bourbon he — to Avignon, and from 
thence to Montpelier, where he reſided near three years, and was 
treated with great reſpect by the inhabitants, and alſo received 
many civilities from the Lady Mordaunt, who happened to be at 
that place when Lord Clarendon arrived there. Here he wrote a 
vindication of his public conduct, in which he anſwered the ſe- 
veral articles of the charge againſt him, which he tranſmitted to 
his children in England; the ſubſtance of which is printed in his 
account of his own Life (35). | 

He paſſed his time at Montpelier not diſagreeably, and bore 
up under his misfortunes with much ſerenity of mind. He tells 
us himſelf, that He appeared to all men who converſed with 
him to beentirely poſſefled of ſo much tranquility of mind, and 
ſo unconcerned in all that had been done to him, or ſaid of him, 
that men believed the temper to be affected with much art; and 
that it could not be natural in a man, who was known to have ſo 
great an affection for his own country, the air and climate thereof; 
and to take ſo much delight and pleaſure in his relations, from 
whom he was now baniſhed, and at ſuch a diſtance, that he could 
not wiſh that they ſhould undergo the inconveniences in many 
reſpects, which were like to attend their making him many vi- 
lits, But when there was viſibly always in him ſuch a vivacity 
and chearfulneſs as could not be counterfeited, that was not in- 
terrupted nor clouded upon ſuch ill news as came every week out 
of England, of the improvement of the power and inſolence of 
his enemies ; all men FR that he had ſomewhat about 

2 Z 2 him 


(2) Life of the Earl of Clarendon, Vol. III. P. 896---go1, () Vol. III. 
P. 903-968. 
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him above a good conſtitution, and proſecuted him with all the 
offices of civility and reſpec they could manifeſt towards a ſtran- 
er (e ].“ | 
, in ce exile he ſpent a great part of his time very agreeably 
in the proſecution of his ſtudies. It is, indeed, one of the 
greateſt advantages of a love of literature, that it affords the poſ- 
ſeſſor a perpetual and inexhauſted fund of pleaſure and entertain. 
ment, of the moſt elegant and refined nature, and of which 
ſcarce any ſitua: ion can deprive him. In this retirement Lord 
Clarendon completed his Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, He alſo 
finiſhed his Reflections and Devotions upon the Pſalms of Da- 
vid, which he dedicated to his children ; and he wrote here his 
Anſwer to Mr, Hobbes's Leviathan, and ſome Eſſays, Divine, 
moral, and political. About the year 1672, he removed to Mou- 
lins, and from thence to Rouen, where he died on the gth of De- 
cember, 1674. His body was removed from thence to England, 
and inte red on the north fide of King Henry the VIIth's chapel 
in Wellminſter-Abbey. 


The Earl of CLAREN Dom was a man of conſiderable abilities 
and learning, and of uncommon induſtry and application. His 
private life was virtuous, and he appeared always to have a ſtrong 
ſenſe of religion; but his theological ſentiments had in them too 
much narrowneſs and bigotry ; and he was undoubtedly an 
enemy to Toleration and religious Liberty. In his public con- 
duct he ſeems to have been ſometimes miſled partly by ambition, 
and too great an attachment to his private intereſt, and partly by 
an erroneous judgment. His zeal for the Crown, and his preju- 
dices in favour of the prerogative, occaſioned him too often to 
forget the interefls of the people, He ſeems always to have 
avowed an attachment to a leul and limited Monarchy ; but he 
ever oppoſed thoſe reſtraints on the Crown, which are abſolutely 
ne ceffery to ſecure to the people the poſſeſſion of their Liberties. 
On ſome occ:fons his conduct as a Miniſter was extremely cen- 
ſurable : the ſhare which he had in the ſale of Dunkirk will ever 
be a flain upon his memory, and we cannot but condemn him for 
his oppoſition to the bill for inſpecting the public accounts. 
There ſeems to have been no juſt ground for charging him with 
corrupiicn : but ike advice which he gave the King, as he him- 
feif informs us, upon his Majeſty's complaining ot the freedom 
with which people Cite urſed of matters of Government in coffee- 
houſes, that he ſhould iſſue a proclamation, forbidding all per- 
ſons to reſort to ccffee- houſes, or elſe employ ſpies who might be- 
tray their converſation, was more ſuitable to the character of 2 
Turkim, than of an Engliſh Miniſter. It muſt, however, be ac- 
krowliedged, that whatever his faults were, it was not cn account 
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of them that he was diſgraced. Had he been a much worſe man 
than he was, he would have retained his power longer. Though 
too complaiſant to the Crown, and too ready to extend the prero- 

ative, he had more virtue than was ſuitable to the diſſolute Court 
of Charles the Second; which could not bear even the reſtraints 
of external decency. 

As a Writer, Lord Clarendon had great merit, and his elo- 
quence will always render bis Writings pleaſing : he was, however, 
very far from being a fair or impartial Hiſtorian, His prejudices 
in favour of his own party are apparent in almoſt every part of 
his Writings ; and he is by no means exact in his relation of 
matters of fact. His fancy was luxuriant, and he gave too great 
a looſe to it in his Hiſtory, and in his charaQters ; which, though 
drawn with great ſtrength and diſtinctneſs, muſt not be too impli- 
citly relied on. There is great dignity in his ſtyle and manner; 
but his periods are abundantly too long, and his meaning is 
much embarraſſed by his frequent parentheſes. He is alſo 
often tedious and verboſe in his narrations ; and in his tories 
of ghoſts and omens, he diſplays no ſmall portion of ſuperſtition 
and credulity. 

Lord Clarendon was twice married: he had no iſſue by hig 
firſt Lady; but by his ſecond he had four fons, Henry, who ſuc. 
ceeded him as Earl of Clarendon, and Laurence, afterwards Earj 
of Rocheſter, and two others, the youngeſt of whom was drowned , 
He had alſo two daughters by his ſecond Lady. Anne, the eldeſt, 
was married to the Duke of York, by which match ſhe became 
mother to two daughters, Mary and Anne, who were ſucceflively 
Queens of England. His youngeſt daughter was married to Sir 
Thomas Keightley, of Hertingfordbury in Hertfordſhire, The 
Chancellor's Lady dicd a few days before he was deprived of the 
Great Seal. The Works of this Noble Writer are the fol- 
lowing : 

I. The Hiſtory of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, 
begun in the year 1641, to the Reſtoration in 1660. The firſt 
Volume of this was printed at Oxford, in Folio, in 1702 ; the 
ſecond in 1703; and the third in 1704. It has been ſeveral 
times ſince re- printed in fix Volumes, 8vo. A French tranſlation 
of it was printed at the Hague in 1704, and 1709, 12mo. 

II. Hiſtory of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in Ireland; 
printed at London, in 8vo. in 1726. 

III. The Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon : being alſo a 
Continuation of his Hiflory of the Grand Rebellion, from the 
Reſtoration to his baniſhment in 1667. Written by himſelf ; and 
printed at Oxford, from the original manuſcripts given to that 
Univerſity by the heirs of the Noble Writer, in 1759, in one Vo- 
lume, Folio, and three Volumes, 8vo. 

IV. A Survey of the dangerous and pernicious errors in Mr. 
Elobbes's book, intitled, Leviathan, Oxford, 1676. 4to. 

V. A Letter 
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V. A Letter to the Duke of York, and another to his daughter 
the Dutcheſs, on her embracing the Roman Catholic religion, 

VI. A Collection of Tracts in Folio, printed at London in 
1727. © 
VI. The difference and diſparity between the eſtates and con- 
ditions of George Duke of Buckingham, and Robert, Earl of 
Effex, Printed in the Reliquiæ Wottonianæ. Lond. 1672. 8vo. 
It is a kind of anſwer to Sir Henry Wotton's parallel of thoſe 
two favourites. | 

There have been alſo one or two other ſmall Pieces of his pub. 
liſhed, and ſome of his letters and ſpeeches. And a great num- 
ber of State Papers collected by the Earl, and made uſe of by 
him in his Hiſtory of the Rebellion, have been lately publiſhed 
in Folio. One of the moſt remarkable papers in this collection, 
is a contract between the great Guſtavus Adolphus, King of Swe. 
den, and George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, in conſequence 
of a ſcheme for making the latter maſter of the Spaniſh Ame- 
rican riches: the King of Sweden was to furniſh the Duke with 
four thouſand foot, and fix men of war; and when the territo- 
ries in queſtion were conquered, Buckingham was to be declared 
by King Guſtavus “ an abſolute Prince and Sovereign ;” and 
his Swediſh Majeſty was to defend him againſt all oppoſers. In 
this contra rot the leaſt mention is made of the King of Eng- 
land, bat Buckingham is treated with as if he had been an inde- 
pendent Prince, The Swediſh Monarch was to bave a tenth par- 
of the produce of the mines, The contract is dated March 8, 
1628, 


The Life of Dr. THOMAS FulILER. 
HOMAS FULLER was the ſon of Mr. Fuller, 
Miniſter of Aldwincle in Northamptonſhire, where he 
was born in the year 1608, He was inſtructed in 
grammar learning by his father, under whom he made 
ſo great a progreſs, that he was ſent at twelve years of age to 
acen's College in 3 : Dr. Davenant, afterwards 
Biſhop of Saliſbury, who was his mother's brother, being then 
maſter of it. Soon after he had taken his degrees in Arts, he 
was choſen Miniſter of St. Bennet's pariſh in the town of Cam- 
bridge, and became a very popular preacher. In the year 1631, 
he obtained a Fellowſhip in Sidney College, and alſo a Prebend 
in the church of Saliſbury. And it was this year he printed his 
firſt publication, which was a Work of the poetic kind, but now 
little known, It was a Divine Poem, intitled, © David's heinous 
« fin, hearty repentance, and heavy puniſhment,” in a thin Oc- 
tAVo. | 

He was ſoon after preſented to the Rectory of Broad Winſor 
in Dorſetſhire ; and, in 1635, he took the degree of Bachelor in 
Divinity ; and about three years after he married a young gen- 
tlewoman, by whom he had one ſon, but loſt her about the year 
1641. Some time before which he publiſhed, in Folio, his © Hit- 
« tory of the Holy War,” which was well received, and paſſed 
through three Editions. It ſeems to have been allo before the 
death of his wife that he removed up to London, where he was 
choſen Lecturer of the Savoy in the Strand; in which ſituation 
he obtained extraordinary reputation as a preacher, people flock- 
ing from all parts to hear him in great numbers (4). 

When the Parliament met in 3 a Convocation was alſo aſ- 
ſembled at Weſtminſter, in King Henry the Seventh's chapel, of 
which our Author was a member. He continued at the Savoy to 
the great ſatisfaction of his auditory, and the neighbouring No- 
bility and Gentry, labouring all the while, both in public and in 
private, to promote the Royal intereſt. And with this view, on 
the Anniverſary of his Majeſty's Inauguration, on the 27th of 
March, 1642, he preached at Weſtminſter-Abbey, on this Text, 
2 Sam. xix. 30. Yea, let him take all, ſo that my Lord the 
King return in peace ;” which ſermon being printed, gave 
much offence to the Parliament party, and brought the preaches 

into 
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into ſome danger. It was about this time that he publiſhed his 
« Holy State,” in Folio ; and in April, 1643, he withdrew to 
the King at Oxford, by whom he was well received, As his 
Majeſty had heard of his extraordinary abilities in the pulpit, he 
was deſirous of hearing him preach, which Mr. Fuller did in St. 
Mary's church. But his fortune upon this occaſion was ſome. 
what ſingular : he had before preached a ſermon in London, 
which had occaſioned him to be cenſured as too hot a Royaliſt ; 
and now, from his ſermon at Oxford, he was thought to be too 
lukewarm : which is arged as an evidence of the moderation of 
his temper. However, he refolved to recover the opinion of his 
Kedfaſt attachment to the Royal cauſe, and with that view openly 
followed the fortunes of the Royal army : and being well recom- 
mended to Sir Ralph Hopton in 1643, he was admitted by him 
in quality of Chaplain. He was quite at liberty for this, being 
deprived of all, and having no church to preach in. And 'now 
attending the army in its march from place to place, he con- 
ſtantly exerciſed his duty as Cheplain ; but yet fgynd proper in- 
tervals for his beloved ſtudies, which he employed chiefly in 
making hiſtorical collections, and eſpecially in gathering mate- 
rials for his“ Worthies of England.” The aſſiduity with which 
he carried on his reſearches, and the extenſiveneſs of his corre- 
ſpondence for that purpoſe, we may form ſome idea of from 
what is related by one of the Writers of his Life, who inform: 
us, that, While he was in progreſs with the King's army, hi: 
* buſineſs and ſtudy then was a kind of errantry ; having pro- 
poſed to himſelf a more exact collection of the Worthies gene- 
ral of England ; in which others had waded before, but he re- 
ſolved to go through. In what place ſoever therefore he came, 
of remark eſpecially, he ſpent moſt of his time in views and 
reſearches of their antiquities and church monuments ; infinu- 
ating himſelf into the acquaintance, which frequently ended in 
a laſting friendſhip, of the learnedeſt and graveſt perſons re- 
ſiding within the place, thereby to inform himſelf fully of 
thoſe things he thought worthy the commendation of his la- 
bours. It 1s an incredible thing to think what a numerous 
correſpondence the Doctor maintained, and enjoyed by this 
means. Nor did the good Doctor ever refuſe to light his can- 
dle, in inveſtigating truth, from the meaneſt perſon's diſcovery. 
He would endure contentedly, an hour, or more impertinence, 
from any aged church officer, or other ſuperannuated people, 
for the gleaning of two lines to his purpoſe. And though his 
ſpirit was quick and nimble, and all the faculties of his mind, 
ready and anſwerable to that activity of diſpatch, yet in theſe 
inqueſts, he would ſtay and attend thoſe circular rambles, till 
they came to a point; ſo reſolute was he bent to the ſifting out 
of abitruſe antiquity. Nor did he ever diſmiſs ſuch adjutators or 
helpers, as he pleaſcd to ſtile them, without giving them money 
and cheartul thanks beſides.” r 
Afte: 
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Aſter the battle at Cheriton-Down on the 29th of March, 
1644, Sir Ralph Hopton, now-Lord Hopton, drew on his army to 
Bafing-houſe, where he left our Author; who animated the gar- 
riſon to a vigorous defence of that place, which was beſieged by 
Sir William Waller, but he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege with 
conſiderable loſs. But part of the King's army being driven into 
Cornwall under Lord Hopton, Mr. Fuller, having leave of that 
Nobleman, retired to Exeter, where he reſumed his ſtudies, and 
preached conſtantly to the citizens. During his reſidence here, 
he was appointed Chaplain to the Princeſs Henrietta Maria, who 
was born at Exeter on the 16th of June, 1643 ; and the King 
ſoon after gave him a patent fon his preſentation to the Living of 
Dorcheſter, in Dorſetſhire. He continued his attendance on the 
infant Princeſs, till the ſurrender of Exeter to the Parliament, in 
April, 1646 ; but did not accept the Living, becauſe he deter- 
mined to remove to London at the expiration of the civil war, 

While he was at Exeter, his company and converſation were 
much ſought after and admired ; — indeed wherever he was, 
the — and facetiouſneſs of his temper, added to his 
wit and learning, made him generally beloved. John Digby, 
Earl of Briſtol, and Dr. Weſtfield, Biſhop of Briſtol, both made 
him liberal offers, if he would have lived with them: but this he 
declined, being averſe to living in wa way that might render 
him dependent, even on perſons of the higheſt rank. He was, it 
is ſaid, ** ſo engaging, and had ſuch a fruitful faculty of beget- 
ting wit in others, when he exerted it himſelf, that he made his 
aſſociates pleaſed with their own converſation as well as his: his 
blaze kindled ſparks in them, till they admired at their own 
brightneſs ; and when any melancholy hours were to be fie up 
with merriment, it was ſaid, in the vein he could ſometimes de- 
ſcend to, that the Do&or made over one Fuller.“ Lleyd ſays, 
„He was ſo good company, that happy the perſon who could 
enjoy him, either citizen, gentleman, or Nobleman ; the Earl 
Jof Carlifle, and George Lord Berkeley eſpecially ; he re- 
* moving up and down, out of an equanimous civility to his 
many worthy friends; ſo to diſpenſe his much deſired com- 
„ pany among them, that no one might monopolize him to the 
* envy of others.“ 

When he came to London, he found his LeQureſhip at the Sa- 
voy filled with another. However, it was not long before he 
was choſen Lecturer at St. Clement's lane, near Lombard-ſtreet ; 
and ſhortly after removed to St. Bride's church in Fleet-itreet, 
It appears that he was afterwards for ſome time ſilenced by the 
Parliament party: but, about the year 1648, he was preſented to 
the Rectory of Waltham Abbey in Eſſex, by the Earl of Car- 
lille, whoſe Chaplain he was juſt before made. He ipent that 
and the following year between London and Waltham, employ- 
Vol. V. 9, 3 A ing 
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ing ſome engravers to adorn with ſculptures his copious — 
or view of the Holy Land, as from Mount Piſgah; therefore 
called his Piſgah-ſight of Paleſtine, and the confines thereof, 
« with the Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament acted thereon ;” 
which he publiſhed in 1650. It is an handſome Folio, embel- 
iſhed with a frontiſpiece and many other copper-plates, and di- 
vided into five books. The next year he publiſhed, under the 
title of Abel Redewivus, in 4to. a Collection of Lives, ſome writ- 
ten by himſelf, and ſome by others, of religious Reformers, 
Martyrs, Confeſſors, Biſhops, and other learned Divines, foreign 
and domeſtic. 

Having now lived above twelve years a widower, and be- 
ing recommended by his Noble friends to an advantageous 
match, that he married a fiſter of the Lord Viſcount Bal- 
tinglaſs, about the year 1654 ; and the next year ſhe brought him 
a ſon ; and this, and his other ſon by his former wife, both ſur- 
vived him. | 

In 1656, he publiſhed at London, in Folio, “The Church Hiſ- 
*« tory of Britain, from the birth of Jzsus CHRIST to the year 
*« 1648 :“ to which Work are ſubjoined, The Hiſtory of the 
« Univerſity of Cambridge ſince the Conqueſt,” and“ The 
« Hiſtory of Waltham Abbey in Eſſex, founded by King Ha- 
« rold.” His Church Hiſtory was animadverted upon in an 
angry manner by Dr. Heylin in his Examen Hiftoricum, and 
this drew from our Author a reply, written in a mild, ingenuous, 
and candid manner, and in a very different ſpirit from the Piece 
publiſhed by his antagoniſt: after which they had no farther con- 
troverſy, but were very well reconciled. 

A ſhort time after the Reſtoration, Mr, Fuller was re- admitted 
to his LeQureſhip in the Savoy, and was alſo reſtored to his Pre 
bend of Saliſbury. He was likewiſe choſen Chaplain in ordinary 
to his Majeſty, aud created Doctor of Divinity in conſequence of 
the King's recommendatory letter to the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, dated Auguſt the 2d, 1660; and, had he lived a twelve- 
month longer, would probably have been raiſed to a Biſhopric. 
But upon his return from Saliſbury, where he had been on ac- 
count of his Prebend, about the 1oth of Auguſt, 1661, he 
brought home an aguiſh diſorder, attended with feveriſh ſymp- 
toms ; and on Sunday the 12th of that month he was taken with 
a dizzineſs in his head; upon which his eldeſt ſon, John, adviſed 
him to he down, urging how dangerous ſuch ſymptoms were ; 
but he would go to church, becaule he had promiſed a relation 
to preach his wedding ſermon, declaring that“ he had often 
gone up into the pulpit ſick, but always came down well; 
and ſaid to his audience, I will preach this ſermon, though it be 
my lat,” But in the middle of it he faultered, and though 
he did go throagh it, ke was fo weak after it, that he was obliged 
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to be led down the pulpit ſtairs ; and being carried in a ſedan 
chair to his lodgings in Covent-garden, he was put to bed, and 
expired about four days afterwards, on the 16th of the ſame 
month, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. The ſolemnity of his 
funeral was performed by the direction, and at the expence, of 
his Noble friend the Lord Berkeley. He was interred in the 
chancel of Cranford church, being attended to the grave by at 
leaſt two hundred of his brethren of the Clergy. Dr. Thomas 
Hardy, Dean of Rocheſter, preached his funeral ſermon, in 
which he gave a great character of him. 

In 1662, the year after his death, his Hiſtory of the Worthies 
« of England,” was publiſhed in Folio. This Work, which 
was part of it printed before the Author died, ſeems not ſo finiſhed 
as it would probably have been, if he had lived to ſee it com- 
pletely publiſhed. It muſt, however, be allowed to be a Work of 
conſiderable merit and utility, though it has been ſeverely cen- 
ſured by ſome Writers, 


Dr. FULLER was in his perſon tall and well made, of a florid 
complexion, and his hair of-a light colour and curling. He was 
a very learned and ingenious man, of a lively imagination, and 
a memory remarkably retentive. He was of an amiable and be- 
nevolent diſpoſition, and his attachment to the Royal cauſe ap- 
pears to have proceeded from principle, and not from intereſted 
or ambitious views, Biſhop Nicholſon is very ſevere on our Au- 
thor's Writings, and ſays of his Church Hiſtory, that“ through 
ce the whole he is ſo full of his own wit, that he does not ſeem 
&© to have minded what he was about.” And Mr. Granger ob- 
ſerves, ©* that he was unhappy in having a vein of wit, as he has 
* taken uncommon pains to write up to the bad taſte of his age, 
* which was much fonder of conceit than ſentiment.” 

As to his memory, ſuch extraordinary things are related of it 
as are ſcarce credible, It is ſaid that he could repeat five hundred 
ſtrange and unconnected words after twice hearing, and could 
repeat a ſermon verbatim, if he once heard it. He undertook 
once, in paſſing to and from Jemple- bar to the furtheſt part of 
Cheapſide, to tell at his return every fign+- as it ſtood in order on 
both ſides of the way, repeating them either backwards or for- 
wards : and he did it exactly. His manner of writing was ſtill 
more ſtrange and extraordinary, from the top of the page to the 
bottom, ſomething like the method of the Chineſe. We are 
told, that he would write near the margin the firſt words of every 
line down to the foot of the paper ; then by beginning at the 
head again, would ſo perfectly fill up every one of theſe lines, 
as without ſpaces, interlineations, or contractions, would ſo con- 
nect the ends and beginnings, that the ſenſe would appear as 
complete, as if he had written it in a continued ſeries after the 

8 ordinary 
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ordinary manner, It is, however, not very eaſy to conceive, that 
this could be his common method of writing, though this . 
pears to be intimated by the Writers of his Life. He wrote ſe- 


veral ſmaller Pieces, beſides the Works which have been before 
mentioned. 
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The Life of Sir Mar THE]W HAL E, 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the Court of 
King's Bench. 


HIS great and excellent Judge vas born at Alderley 
in Glouceſterſhire, on the 1ſt of November, 1609. He 
was ſon to Robert Hale, a Barriſter of Lincoln's Inn, 
but who had declined the practice of the law from 

motives of conſcience ( a ). He loſt his parents very early, his 
mother dying before he was three years old, and his father before 
he was five; upon which he was committed to the guardianſhip 
of Anthony Kingſcot, Eſq; to whom he was related, and who 
cauſed him to be very carefully educated, When he had been 
properly inſtructed in grammatical learning, he was, in 1626, 
ſent to Magdalen-hall in Oxford, and put under the tuition of 
Obadiah Sedgwick, an eminent Puritan, He was an extraordi- 
nary proficient at ſchool, and for ſome time applied himſelf 
cloſely to his ſtudies at Oxford : but the ſtage-players coming 
thither, he is ſaid to have been ſo much corrupted by ſeeing many 
plays, that he not only forſook his ſtudies, but alſo ran into many 
of the levities and extravagancies of youth, He alfo learned to 
fence, and handle his weapons, in which he became ſo expert, 
that he worſted many of the maſters of thoſe arts; and his being 
of a ſtrong robuſt body, enabled him to make a greater profici- 
ency in all thoſe exerciſes that required much ſtrength (5). His 

fondneſs 


( a ) Biſhop Burnet ſays, that our 
Judge's father “ was a man of that 
ſrictneſs of conſcience, that he gave 
over the practice of the law, becauſe 
he could not underſtand the reaſon of 
giving colour in pleadings, which as 
he thought was to tell a lye; and that, 
with ſome other things commonly 
practiſed, ſeemed to him contrary to 
that exactneſs of truth and juſtice 
which became a Chriſtian ; ſo that he 
withdrew himſclf from the Ians of 
Court, to live on his eſtate in the coun- 
try. —— Life of Sir Matthew Hale, 
Edit, 12 m. 1682. P. 2, 3. 


(3) Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that 
as Mr. Hale was practiling ſome of 
theſe exerciſes, an inſtance appeared 
that ſhewed a good judgment, and 
gave hopes of better things. One of 
his maſters told him (ſays the Prelate) 
he could teach him no more, for he 
was now better at his own trade than 
himſelf was. This Mr. Hale looked 
on as flattery ; ſo to make the maſter 
diſcover himſelf, he promiſed him the 
houſe he lived in, for he was his te- 
nant, if he could hit him a blow on 
the head, and bad him do his beft, for 
he would be as good as his word - 

Alter 
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fondneſs for martial exerciſes was the cauſe of his preparing to 
go along with his tutor Sedgwick, who was Chaplain to the Lord 
Vere in the Low Countries, with a reſolution of entering himſelf 
in the Prince of Orange's army. But he was diverted from this 
deſign by being engaged in a law-ſuit with Sir William Whit- 
more, who Jaid claim to ſome part of his eſtate. For Serjeant 
Glanville (c), who was recommended to him for his Counſellor, 
obſerving in young Mr. Hale a clear apprehenſion, a ſolid judg- 
ment, and a capacity well ſuited to the profeſſion of the law, he 
endeavoured to perſuade him to forſake all thoughts of being a 
ſoldier, and to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, His per- 
ſuaſions were ſo eftectual, that Mr, Hale relinquiſhed all thoughts 
of a military life ; and on the Sth of November, 1629, he was 
admitted into Lincoln's Inn, being then juſt entered into the 
twenty-firſt year of his age, 

As he was deeply ſenſible of the value of the time he had loft, 
he now endeavoured to redeem it, by following his ſtudies with 
an extraordivary diligence : for he ſtudied for many years at the 
rate of ſixteen hours a day. He did not, however, at firſt, break 
off entirely from keeping company with ſome licentious people, 
till he was frightened from it by an accident that befel one of his 
companions. He happened to go out of towa with ſome other 

oung ſtudents on a party of pleaſure, when one of the company 
called for ſo much wine, that notwithſtanding all that Mr. Hale 
could do to prevent it, he went on in his exceſs till he fell down 
as dead before them; fo that all who were preſent were not a lit- 
tle terrified at it, and did what they could to bring him to him- 
ſelf 


after a litile engagement, his maſter not 2 in while he lived, was now 


effe 


being really ſuperior to him, hit him 


on the head; and he performed his 


— ſor he gave him the houſe 
reely; and was not unwilling at that 
rate to learn fo early, to diſtinguiſh 
flattery from plain and ſimple truth,” 
Life of Sir Matthew Hale, P. 6. 

(c) Burnet relates an inſtance of 
remarkable generoſity in Scrjcant Glan- 
ville, which deſerves to be remem- 
bered. His father, ſays our Au- 
thor, had a fair eſtate, which he in- 
tended to ſettle on his elder brother; 
but he being a vicious young man, 
and there appearing no hopes of his 
recovery, he ſettled it on him that was 
his ſecond ſon. Upon his death, his 
eldeſt {on finding that what he had 
before looked on as the threatenings 
of an angrv father, was now but too 
certain, lecame melancholy, and that 
by degrees wrovont fo great a change 
on him, that what bi: father could 


ed by the ſeverity of his lalt 
will, ſo that it was now too late for 
him to change in hopes of an eſtate 
that was gone from him. But his 
brother, the Serjeant, obſerving the 
reality of the change, reſolved within 
himſelf what to do: ſo he called 
him, with many of his friends, toge- 
ther toa feaſt, and after other diſhes 
had been ſerved up to the dinner, he 
ordered one that was covered to be 
ſet before his brother, and deſired 
him to uncover it; which he doing, 
the company was ſurprized to find 11 
full of Writings. So he told them 
that he was now to do, what he was 
ſure his father would have done, if he 
had lived to fee that happy change, 
which they now all ſaw in his bio- 
ther: and therefore he freely roltorer 
to him the whole eflate,” Life of 
Sir Matthew Hale, P. 9, 10, 
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ſelf again. But this incident more particularly affected Mr, 


Hale, who thereupon went into another room, and ſhutting the 
door, fell on his knees, and prayed earneſtly to GOD, both for 
his friend, that he might be reſtored to life again, and that him- 
ſelf might be forgiven for giving countenance to ſo much exceſs ; 
and he vowed to GOD, that he would never again keep com- 
pany in that manner, nor drink a health while he liv - ao 
friend recovered, and he moſt religiouſly obſerved his vow to his 
dying day (4). a : 

Mr. Hale now entirely forſook all his diſorderly companions, 
and gave himſelf up entirely to the duties of religion, and the 
ſtudy of the law. Noy, the Attorney-General, who was one of 
the moſt eminent men of his profeſſion, took early notice of him, 
and directed him in his ſtudy, and diſcovered ſo much friendſhip 
for him, that Mr. Hale was ſometimes called vous Nor. 

While Mr, Hale kept gay company, he had beſtowed much 
time and expence upon his dreſs; but he now paſſed from the 
extreme of vanity in his apparel, to the other extreme of neg- 
lecting himſelf too much: which occaſioned his being once 
taken, when there was a preſs for the King's ſervice, as a fit per- 
ſon for it; he being a ſtrong and well-built man. But ſome 
perſons who knew him coming by, and giving notice who he 
was, the preſs-gang let him go. This made him return to more 
decency in his cloaths, but never to any ſuperfluity or vanity in 
them. - 

He was once buying ſome cloth for a new ſuit, when the dra- 

r, with whom he differed about the price, told kim he ſhould 
for nothing, if he would promiſe him an hundred pounds 
when he came to be Lord Chief Juſtice of England ; to which 
he anſwered, that he could not with a good conicience wear any 
man's cloth, unleſs he paid for it; ſo he ſatisfied the draper, and 
carried away the cloth. However, the draper lived to fee him 
advanced to that high dignity (e). 

While Mr. Hale was applying himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
law, he not only kept the hours of the Hall conſtantly in Term- 
time, but ſeldom put himſelf out of Commons in Vacation- 
time, and continued then to follow his ſtudies with unwearied 
diligence. And as he was unwilling to take things upon truſt, 
he was very diligent in ſearching of records. He alſo made 
collections out of the books that he had read, and mixing them 
with his own obſervations, digeſted them into a common place 
book ; which he did with ſo much accuracy and judgment, that 
an eminent Judge of the King's Bench borrowed it of him when 
he was Lord Chief Baron, He lent it unwillingly, becauſe it 
had been written by him before he was called to the Bar, and 
had never been thoroughly reviſed by him face that time: but 

the 


(4) Burnet's Life of Sir Matthew Hale, as before, P. 11. (e] Burnet, 
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the Judge having peruſed it, faid, that though it was compoſed 
by him ſo early, he did not think any Lawyer in England could 
do it better, except he himſelf would again ſet about it (/). 

Mr. Hale's merit introduced him to the acquaintance of the 
learned Selden ; who, though much ſuperior to him in years, 
yer came to have ſuch a hiking for him, and for Mr. Vaughan, 
who was afterwards Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
that as he continued in a cloſe friendſhip with them while he lived, 
ſo he left them at his death two of his four executors, to whom 
he left the bulk of his fortune. It was his intimacy with Mr, 
Selden that firſt fer Mr. Hale on a more enlarged —1 liberal pur- 
ſuit of learning and ſcience, which he had before chiefly con- 
fined to his own profeſſion, 

He applied himſelf much to the ſtudy of the Roman law; 
and though he liked the way of Judicature in England by ju- 
ries, much better than that of the civil law, where fo — was 
truſted to the judge; yet he often ſaid, that the true grounds 
and reaſons of law were ſo well delivered in the Digeſts, that 2 
man could never underſtand law as a ſcience ſo well, as by ſeeking 
it there, and therefore lamented much that it was ſo little ſtudied 
in England. 

He conſidered readineſs in arithmetic as a thing which might 
be uſeful to him in his own profeſſion ; and acquired it to ſuch a 
degree, that he would often on the ſudden, and afterwards on the 
Bench, reſolve very hard queſtions, which had puzzled the beſt 
accomptants about town. He alſo ſtudied Algebra, and went 
through all the other mathematical ſciences, and was very con- 
verſant in philoſophical learning. He often ſaid, that when he 
was weary with the ſtudy of the law, or Divinity, he uſed to re- 
create himſelf with Philoſophy, or the Mathematics. To theſe 
he added great {kill in phytic, anatomy, and chirurgery : and he 
uſed to ſay, no man could be abſolutely a maſter in any pro- 
« feſſion, without having ſome {ſkill in other ſciences;“ for be- 
ſides the ſatisfaction he had in the knowledge of theſe things, he 
made uſe of them often in his profeſſion, la ſome examinations 
he would put ſuch queſtions to phyſicians or ſurgeons, that they 
have profeſſed the college of phyſicians could not do it more ex- 
actly. And in his ficknefs he uſed to argue with his Doctors 
about his diſtempers, and the methods they took with them, like 
one of their own profeſſion; which one of them told Dr. Burnet 


he underſtood, as far as {peculation without practice could carry 


him. He alſo employed much time in the ſtudy of antient Hit- 
tory and Chronology ; and he was well acquainted with the an- 
tient Greek Philoſophers. But excepting the ſtudy of the law, 
there was nothing which io much engaged his attention as the 
ſtudy of Divinity, in which his knowledge was very conſider- 


able. 
It 


(/) Burnet, P. 16. 
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It was his indefatigable diligence that enabled him to acquire 
ſo great an extent of knowledge, He roſe always betimes in 
the morning, was never idle, ſcarce ever held any diſcourſe about 
news, except with ſome few in whom he confided entirely. He 
entered into no correſpondence by letters, except about neceſſary 
buſineſs, or matters of learning, and ſpent very little time in eat- 
ing or drinking; for as he never went to public feaſts, ſo he 
gave no entertainments but to the poor; for he literally followed 
our Saviour's direction, of fealting none but theſe, And in 
eating and drinking he obſerved not only great plainneſs and 
moderation, but lived ſo philoſophically, that he always ended 
his meal with an appetite ; ſo that he loſt but little time at it, 
and immediately after he had dined, was diſpoſed to any exerciſe 
of his mind to which he thought fit to apply himſelf (g). 

Some time before the commencement of the civil wars, he 
was called to the bar, and began to make a figure in the world ; 
but upon their breaking out, he obſerved the difficulty which 
there then was of living ſecurely, and yet preſerving his integ- 
rity, He had read the Life of Pomponius Atticus, written by 
Cornelius Nepos, and remarked, that he had paſſed through a 
time of as much diſtraction, as ever was in any age or State, 
from the wars of Marius and Sylla, to the beginning of the reign 
of Auguſtus, without the leaſt blemiſh on his reputation, and 
free from any conſiderable danger, being held in great eſteem by 
all parties, and courted and favoured by them all. He, therefore, 
ſet this famous Roman as a pattern to himſelf : and obſerving, 
that beſides thoſe virtues which are neceſſary to all men, and at 
all times, there were two things that chiefly preſerved Atticus; 
the one was, his engaging in no faction, and meddling in no 
«« public buſineſs ;” the other was, his conſtant favouring and 
* relieving thoſe that were loweſt; Mr. Hale reſolved to govern 
himſelf by thoſe rules as much as poſſible, 

He was one of the Council to the Earl of Strafford, Arch- 
biſhop Laud, the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, Lord 
Capel, Lord Craven (e), and King Charles himſelf ; but as that 
Prince refuſed to admit the juriſdiction of the High Court of 
Juſtice, he was not permitted to plead on that occaſion. But as 
people of all parties had an high opinion of his integrity, he was 
trequently employed in his profeſſion by the Parliamentarians, as 
well as by the Royaliſts. And in 1643, he took the covenant, 
and alſo ſat ſeveral times with other lay perſons among the Aſ- 
ſembly of Divines. He was then in ſo much eſteem with the 

Vol. V. 9. 3 B Parliament, 


(Z) Burnet, P. 19---21, « pleading in defence of thoſe laws, 

( - ) When he was Council for the“ which they declared they would 
Lord Craven, he pleaded with ſuch “ maintain and preſerve, and he was 
torce of argument, that the then At- ** doing his duty to his client; {© 
torney-General threatened him for © that he was not to be daunted with 
*ppearing againſt the Government; * thrextemrgs,” —Burnes, P. 44. 
which he antwered, „ He was 
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Parliament, that he was added by them, as a Lawyer, to their 
Commiſſioners appointed to treat with thoſe of the King at Ox- 
ford. He afterwards took the engagement ; and at the begin- 
ning of the year 1652, he was one of thoſe who were appointed 
by the Parliament to conſider of the reformation of the law (). 

The great abilities of Mr. Hale attracted the notice of Oliver 
Cromwell, who had ſagacity enough to find out, and to employ, 
men of merit in every profeſſion, And accordingly he ſtrongly 
urged him, and at length prevailed on him to accept of the 
place of one of the — of the Common Bench, as it was 
then called: for which purpoſe he was by writ made Serjeant at 
Law on the 25th of January, 1653-4. He had at firſt great 
{cruples concerning the authority under which he was to act; 
and after having gone two or three circuits, he refuſed to fit 
any more on the Crown fide ; that is, to try any more criminals. 
And, indeed, though he acted in his new ſtation with the utmoſt 
equity and firmneſs, yet his behaviour in ſome cauſes was. ſuch, 
that the Protector was not unwilling he ſhould withdraw himlelt 
from meddling any further in them. 

Not long ow he was made a judge, a trial was brought be- 
fore him upon the circuit at Lincoln, concerning the murder of 
one of the rownſmen, who had been of the King's party, and 
was killed by a ſoldier of the garriſon there. He was in the 
eld with a towling-piece on his thoulder, which the ſoldier ſee- 
ing, he came to him and ſaid, he was acting againſt an order the 
Protector had made, wiz. ** hat none who had been of the 
King's party ſhould carry arms ;”” and ſo would have forced 
the piece from him. But the other not regarding the order, and 
being the ſtronger man, threw down the ſoldier, and having beat 
him, left him. The ſoldier went to the town, and telling a 
comrade how he had been uſed, got him to go with him, and 
help him to be revenged on his adverſary. They both watched 
his coming to town, and one of them went to him to demand 
his pun ; which he retuſing, the ſoldier ſtruck at him ; and as 
they were firuggling, the other came behind, and ran his ſword 


into his body, of which he preſeatly died. It was in the time of 


the aſhze:, lo they were both immediately tried, Againſt the 
one there was no evidence of malice prepenſe, ſo he was only 
found guilty of mauſlaughter, and burnt in the hand; but the 
other was found guilty of murder: and though Colonel Whal- 
ley, who commanded the garriſon, came into the court, and 
urged, that the man was killed only for Cifobeying the Protec- 
tor's orders, and that the ſoldier was but doing nis duty, yet 
Judge Hale diſregarded bath his reaſonings and his menace, 
and chere fofe not ouly gave ſentence againit him, but ordered the 
execution to be io ſuddculy done, that it might not be poſſible to 
iocute A reprievr. 

Another 
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Another occaſion was given him of ſhewing both his juſtice 
and courage, when he was on another circuit. He underſtood 
that the Protector, in a cauſe in which he was more than ordi- 
narily concerned, had ordered a Jury to be returned for the trial. 
Upon which Judge Hale examined the Sheriff about it, who 
knew nothing of it, for he ſaid he referred all ſuch things to the 
Under-Sheriff ; and having next aſked the Under-Sheriff con- 
cerning it, he found the Jury had been returned by order from 
Cromwell. Upon this he ſhewed the ſtatute, that all Juries 
ought to be returned by the Sheriff, or his lawful Officer : and 
this not being done according to law, he diſmiſſed the Jury, and 
would not try the cauſe. n which the Protector was highly 
diſpleaſed with him; and at his return from the circuit, he told 
him in anger,“ he was not fit to be a judge;“ to which all the 
anſwer Hale made, was, That it was very true ().“ 

When Cromwell died, he not only excuſed himſelf from ac- 
cepting the mourning that was fent him, but alſo refuſed the 
new commiſſion offered him by Richard; alledging, that “ he 
* could no longer act under ſuch authority.” In the Parliament 
aſſembled by Richard in January, 1658-9, he was one of the 
Burgeſſes for the Univerſity of Oxford. And in the Parliament 
in 1660, which recalled King Charles II. he was eleded one of the 
Knights for the county of Glouceſter, It appeared at the time 
of this election how much he was beloved and eſteemed in his 
neighbourhood ; for though another who ſtood in competition 
with him, had ſpent near a thouſand pounds to procure votes (&), 
and Mr. Hale had been at no coſt, and was fo far from ſoliciting 
it, that he was unwilling to ſtand as Candidate, and did not pro- 
miſe to appear till three days before the election, yet he was 
choſen, In this Parliament he moved, that a Committee might 
be appointed to look into the propoſitions that had been made, 
and the conceſhons that had been offered by King Charles I. du- 
ring the late war, that from thence ſuch propoſitions might be 
digeſted, as they ſhould think fit to be ſent over to the King at 
Breda. 

Upon the King's Reſtoration, his Majeſty recalled Mr. Hale 
by writ, in June, 1660, to the degree of Serjeant at Law: and 
upon ſettling the courts in Weſtminſter-Hall, conſtituted him, in 
November the ſame year, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, And 
when the Lord Chancellor Clarendon delivered him his commiſſion 
he expreſſed his eſteem of him in a very ſingular manner, telling 
him, among other things, © That if the King could have found 
out an honeſter and fitter man for that employment, he would 
* not have advanced him to it ; and that he had therefore pre- 
3B 2 «« ferred 


(i) Burnet, P. gr. (4) This was a great ſum to be employed in ſuch a 
purpole in thoſe days, though the venality and profligacy of later times have 
made it appear inconfiderable : the ſcience of bribery being then many de- 
grecs removed trom its preſent perſection. 
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ce ferred him, becauſe he knew none that deſerved it fo well.“ 
It was uſual for perſons promoted to the Ration in which he now 
was, to be knighted ; but he was deſirous of avoiding that ho- 
nour, and therefore for a conſiderable time declined all opportu. 
nities of waiting on the King: which the Lord Chancellor ob- 
wet, + ſent for him upon buſineſs one day, when the King was 
at his houſe, and told his Majeſty, There was his modeſt Chief 
“ Baron;“ upon which he was unexpectedly knighted (1). 

He continued eleven years in this ſtation, and very much raiſed 
the reputation and practice of the court by kis impartial admi- 
nittration of juſlice, as well as by his extraordinary diligence and 
great exactneſs in trials. This gave occaſion to the only com- 
Plaint that was made of him,“ That he did not diſpatch mat. 
ters quick enough; but the great care he uſed, to put ſuits 
to a linal end, as it made him flower in deciding them; fo it had 
this good effect, that cauſes tried before him, were ſeldom or cyer 
tried again, | 

He would never receive private addreſſes or recommendations 
from any perfons, of whatever rank, in any matter in which 
juſtice was concerned, One of the firſt Peers of England went 
once to his chamber, and told him, “ that having a ſuit in law to 
be tried before him, he was then to acquaint him with it, that 
he might the better underſtand it, when it ſhould come to be 
* heard in court.” Upon which Judge Hale interrupted him, 
and ſaid, “ He did not deal fairly to come to his chamber about 
„ ſuch affairs, for he never received any information of cauſes 
but in open court, where both parties were to be heard alike :” 
and fo he would not ſuffer him to go on, Whereupon his 
Grace (for he was a Duke, went away not a little diſſatisfied, and 
complained of it to the King, as a rudeneſs that was not to be en- 
dured. But his Majeſty bad him “ content himſelf that he was 
* no worſe uſed ;”” and ſaid, © he verily believed he would have 
* uſed himſelf no beiter, if he had gone to ſolicit him in any of 
« his own cauſes,” a 

Another incident happened in one of his circuits, which was 
ſomewhat cenſured as an affectation of an unreaſonable ſtrict- 
neſs; but it proceeded from his exact adherence to the rules that 
he had preſcribed himſelf. A gentleman who had a trial at the 
affizes, had ſent him a buck for his table; upon which Bale, 
when he heard his name mentioned in court, aſked, “ if he was 
„ not the ſame perſon that had ſent him veniſon ?”” and finding 
he was the ſame, he told him, “ he could not ſuffer the trial to 
go on, till he had paid him for his buck ;”” to which the gen- 
tleman anſwered, that he never ſold his veniſon, and that he had 
*« done nothing to him, which he did not to every Judge that 
* had gone the circuit ;”? which was confgrmed by ſeveràl gen- 


tlemen then preſent: but all would not do, for the Lord Chief 
Baron 
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Baron would not ſuffer the trial ro go on, till he had paid for the 
reſent ; vpon which the gentleman withdrew the record, A 
imilar inſtance happened at Saliſbury ; where the Dean and 

Chapter having, according to their cuſtom, preſented him with 

fix 1 loaves in his circuit, he made his ſervants pay for the 

ſugar before he would try their cauſe (). 

Judge Hale was not inclined to countenance ſeverity againſt 
the Difſenters : on the contrary, he thought them too hardly 
uſed in this reign ; ſo that he did all he could to ſcreen them 
from perſecution, and diſcouraged thoſe who were diſpoſed to 
ſtretch the laws againſt them. He thought that many of the 
Nonconformiſts had merited highly in the buſineſs of the King's 
Reſtoration, and at leaſt deſerved that the terms of conformity 
ſhould not have been made ſtricter than they were before the civil 
war : but ſome of the Biſhops, it ſeems, thought otherwiſe. He 
ſcarce ever meddled in State intrigues ; yet, upon a propoſition 
that was ſet on foot by the Lord Keeper Bridgeman, for a compre- 
henſion of the more moderate Diſtcaters, and a limited indul- 

ence towards ſuch as could not be brought within the compre- 

— he diſpenſed with his maxim, of “ avoiding to engage 

« in matters of State.” He did all he could to bring about this 

comprehenſion, as did alſo the learned Dr. Wilkins, Biſhop of 

Cheſter ; and Judge Hale drew up a bill for the purpoſe to be 
laid before the Parliament. But this defign proved abortive, for 
many of the Clergy exerted themſelves greatly againſt it, and 
the bill was rejected by the Houſe of Commons. | 

It was this affair which was the means of our Judge's contract- 
ing an acquaintance with Dr. Wilkins, he having ſeveral confe- 
rences with that learned Divine upon the ſubje&t, while the mat- 
ter was in agitation : and this at length produced a firm and fa- 
miliar friendſhip between them. And though he lived in a very 
frieadly manner with ſome other eminent Clergymen, particu- 
larly Dr. Ward, Biſhop of Saliſbury, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Tillotſon, 
and Dr. Stillingfleet, yet there was an intimacy and freedom in 
his converſe with Biſhop Wilkins, that was ſingular to him alone, 
He alſo converſed much with the eminent Nonconformift, Mr. 
Baxter, who was his neighbour at Adlon, on whom he looked as 
a perfon of great devotion and piety, and of a very ſubtle and 
quick apprehenſion (2). 

On the 18th of May, 1671, Sir Matthew Hale was promoted 
to the place of Lord Chief juſtice of England, that is, of the 
King's Bench, which was vacant by the death of Sir John Keel. 
ing. Burnet obſerves, that he that holds the high office of Juſti- 
Clary in that court, being the chief truſtee and aſſertor of the 
liberties of his country, all people applauded this choice, and 
thought their liberties could not be better depoſited than in the 

hands 


(n) Burnet, P. 45, 46. () Hale, P. gg 54+ 
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hands of one, that as he underſtood them well, ſo he had all the 
juſtice and courage that ſo ſacred a truſt required, 

When he had dilcharged the duties of this high office for 
about four years and an half, with the greateſt —_— and abi- 
lities, and the moſt exemplary juſtice, he was on a ſudden brought 
very low by an inflammation in his midriff, which in two 
days time broke his conſtitution to that degree, that he never re- 
covered : for his illneſs turned to an aſthma, which terminated in 
a dropſy. Finding himſelf unable to undergo the fatigues of 
his poſt, he petitioned in the beginning of January, 1675-6, for a 
writ of eaſe; which being delayed, he ſurrendered his office into 
the Lord Chanceilor's hands in February, He died about ten 
months after, on the 25th of December, 1676, when he was 
fixty-ſeven years of age. He was interred in the church- yard of 
Alderley, among his anceſtors ; for he did not much approve of 
burying in churches ; and uſed to ſay, ** the churches were for 
« the living, and the church-yard for the dead.” He was twice 
married: by his firſt wife he had ten children; the four firſt died 
young, and the other fix lived to be all married ; but he out- 
lived them all, except his eldeſt daughter, and his youngelt ſon. 
He had no children by his ſecond wife. 


Sir MaTTHEw Hal was one of the moſt able and upright 
Judges that ever adorned a bench of juſtice, He was the greateſt 
Lawyer of his time: but his profound knowledge of the law 
was by no means the moiſt valuable part of his character. It was 
his exemplary and conſcientious diſcharge of the duties of his 
important office, and his incorruptible integrity, that made him 
juſtly reverenced by his cotemporaries, and which entitle him to 
the eſteem and regard of poſterity. His great natural abilities 
were improved by conſtant ſtudy, ſo that his knowledge was very 
exrenfive in other ſciences as well as in his own proteſſion, As 
he roſe early in the morning, he loved to walk much abroad, not 
only for his health, but he thought it opened his mind, and en- 
jarged his thoughts, to have the creation of GOD before his 
eyes, He was a mott ſincere and devout Chriſtian: beſides his 
attendance on public worſhip, from which he never abſented 
himtelf waen in health, he uled conſtantly to worſhip GOD in 
his family, performing it always himſelf, if there was no Clergy- 
man preſcut. And he gave the beſt evidence of his belief in 
Chriſlianity, by that uniform attention and obedience to its pre- 
cepts, which appeared in his life and manners. 

He was generous and charitable, and very far from a lover or 
hoarder of money: for he conſidered wealth as of no value, un- 
leſs it was well employed, When he was a Counſellor, he did 
not take the profits that he might have had by his practice; for 
in ordinary matters, that did not require much time or ttudy, he 
would take only half the uſual fee from thoſe who came to aſk 
Vis advice. It he was ſatisfied that a cauſe was unjuſt, he would 
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meddle no further in it than to give his advice that it was ſo. If 
the parties after that would go on, they mult ſeek another Coun- 
ſellor; for he would aſſiſt none in acts of injuſtice, In his plead- 
ing he abhorred thoſe too common faults of miſreciting evi- 
dences, quoting precedents or books falſely or unfairly, or aſſert- 
ing things confidently; by which ignorant Juries, or weak 
judges, are too often wrought on, He pleaded with the ſame 
lincerity that he uſed in other parts of his life, and uſed to ſay, 
« it was as great a diſhonour as a man was capable of, that for a 
« little money he was to be hired to ſay or do otherwiſe than he 
« thought,” When he was a practitioner, differences were often 
referred to him, which he ſettled ; but would accept of no re- 
ward for his pains, though offered by both parties together, after 
the agreement was made; for he ſaid, ** in thoſe caſes he was 
© made Judge, and a Judge ought to take no money.” If they 
told him, “ he loſt much of his time in conſidering their bufi- 
« neſs, and ſo ought to receive ſome acknowledgment for it,” his 
anſwer was, Can I ſpend my time better, than in making peo- 
« ple friends? Muſt I have no time allowed me to do good in?“ 

He was naturally a quick man, yet by much practice on 
himſelf he ſubdued that to ſuch a degree, that he would never 
run ſuddenly into any concluſion concerning matters of impor- 
tance, Feſtina lente was his beloved motto, which he ordered to 
be engraven on the head of his ſtaff ; and he was heard to ſay, 
that he had obſerved many witty men run into great errors, be- 
* cauſe they did not give themſelves time to think; but the heat 
of imagination — ſome notions appear in good colours to 
them, they, without ſtaying till that cooled, were violently led 
* by the impulſe it made on them; whereas calm and flow men, 
« who paſs for dull in the common eſtimation, could ſearch after 
* truth, and find it out, as with more deliberation, ſo with 
* greater certainty.” 

e ſet aſide a tenth part of all he got for the poor, and took 
great care to be well informed of proper objects for his charities. 
And after he was a Judge, many of the perquiſites of his place 
were ſent by him to the goals to diſcharge poor priſoners, who 
never knew from whoſe hands their relief came. It is alſo a cuſ- 
tom for the Marſhal of the King's Bench to preſent the Judges 
of that court with a piece of plate for a new-year's-gift, that for 


the Chief Juſtice being larger than the reſt, This he intended 
to have refuſed ; but the other Judges telling him it belonged to 


his office, and that refuſing it would be a prejudice to his ſuc- 
ceſſors, he was perſuaded to take it. But he ſent word to the 
Marſhal, that inſtead of plate, he ſhould bring him the value of 
it in money: and when he received it, he immediately ſent it to 
the priſons, for the relief and diſcharge of the poor there, 

He frequently invited his poor neighbours to dine with him, 
and made them fit at table with himſelf; and behaved to them 
in the moſt tender and friendly manner. And if avy of them 

were 
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were fick, fo that they could not come, he would ſend meat warm 
to them from his table: and he did not only relieve the poor in 
his own pariſh, but ſent ſupplies to the neighbouring pariſhes, as 
there was occaſion for it. As for common beggars, if any of 
theſe came to him, as he was in his walks, when he hved in the 


country, he would aſk ſuch as were capable of working, why 


* they went about ſo idly?” If they anſwered, ** it was becauſe 
they could find no work,“ he often ſent them to ſome field, to 
gather up all the ſtones in it, and paid them liberally for their 
pains. This being done, he uſed to ſend his carts, and cauſed 
them to be carried to ſuch places of the highway as needed 
mending. But when he was in town, he dealt his charities very 
liberally, even among the ſtreet-beggars; and when ſome told 
him, “that he thereby encouraged idleneſs, and that moſt of 
« theſe were notorious cheats, he uſed to anſwer, „ that he be- 
„ Jieved moſt of them were ſuch, but among them there were 
% ſome that were great objects of charity, and preſſed with 
«« grievous neceſſities: and that he had rather give his alms to 
« twenty who might be perhaps rogues, than that one of the 
« other ſort ſhould periſh for want of that ſmall relief which he 
« pave them.” 

He was of a very tender and compaſſionate nature, which ap- 
peared evidently in his trying and giving ſentence upon criminals, 
in which he was ſtrictly careful, that not a circumitance ſhould 
be neglected, which might any way clear the fact. He behaved 
himſelf with that regard to the priſoners, which became both the 

ravity of a Judpe, and the pity that was due to mea whole lives 
Tay at ſtake : ſo that nothing of jeering or unreaſonable ſeverity 
ever fell from him. He alſo examined the witneſſes in the ſofteſt 
manner, taking care that they ſhould be put under no confuſion, 
which might diſorder their memory: and he ſummed up the evi- 
dence with ſo much exadtneſs and impartiality, when he gave his 
charge to the Jury, that the criminals themſelves never com- 
plained of him. When it came to him to give ſentence, he did 
it with ſo much compoſcdi.efls and decency, and his ſpeeches to 
the priſoners, directing them to prepare for death, were fo 
weighty, ſo free of all afeCcation, and fo ſerious ard devout, that 
many loved to go to the trials when he fat as Judge, to be ediſied 
by his ſpeeches, and behaviour in them; and uled to ſay, “ they 
„ heard very few ſuch ſermons.” 

In his furniture, and the ſervice of his table, and way of 
living, he liked the old plain neſs fo well, that as he would ſet up 
none of the new faſhions, lo he rather affected a coarſeneſs in the 
uſe of the old ones: which was more the effect of his philoſophy 
than diſpoſition, for he loved guy and ſplendid things too much 
at firſt, He was always of an equal temper, rather chearful than 
merry. He was very free and communicative in his diſcourſe, 
which he moſt commonly fixed on ſome good and uſeful ſubject, 
and loved fer an hour or (wo at night to be viſited by ſome of 

his 
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his friends. He neither ſaid nor did any thing with affeQation, 
but uſed a ſimplicity that was both natural to himſelf, and agree- 
able to others. And though he never ſtudied the modes of civi- 
lity or Court breeding. yet he knew not what it was to be rude 
or harſh with any, except he were impertinently addreſſed to in 
matters of juſtice ; then he would raiſe his voice a little, and fo 
ſhake off thoſe importunities. 

When he was upon the bench, if he obſerved any conſiderable 
inequality in the ability and learning of the Counſellors who 
were to plead before him, he thought it became him, as the Judge, 
to ſupply the deficiency: ſo that he would enforce what the 
weaker managed but indifferently, and not ſuffer the more learned 
to carry the buſineſs by the advantage they had over the others 
in their quickneſs and {kill in law, and readineſs in pleading. He 
was not ſatisfied barely to give his judgment in cauſes, but did 
eſpecially in all intricate ones, give ſuch an account of the rea- 
ſons that prevailed with him, that the Council did not only ac- 
quieſce in his authority, but were ſo convinced by his reaſons, 
that he brought them often to change their opinions ; ſo that his 
giving of judgment was really a learned leQure upon that point 
of law. 

He fat as a Judge in all the courts of law, and in two of them 
as Chief: but ſtill, wherever he ſat, the greater part of the buſi- 
neſs of conſequence followed him. He was highly reverenced by 
all ranks of men (o), and his opinion and judgment were of the 


Vol. V. 9. 3 C 


(o) An enemy to his name and 
memory, Roger North, Eſq; hath 
borne teſtimony to the univerſal re- 
ſpect that was paid to him. He ſays, 
that“ his voice was oracular, and his 
« perſon little leſs than adored :” and 
that he had acquired an authority fo 
** tranſcendent, that his opinions were, 
0 by moſt Lawyers and others, thought 
« inconteſtable,” But Mr. North 
having undertaken to write the Life of 
the Lord Keeper North, (who was a 
man of principles and condu& very 
different from Sir Matthew Hale, and 
who was in oppoſition to him,) he 
thought it was neceſſary that he ſhould 
endeavour to leſſen the reputation of 
Hale, in order to raiſe the character 
of his relation the Lord Keeper, But 
Me, Granger, who obſerves, that Hale 
was, without exception, the moſt 
* impartial diſpenſer of juſtice of 
* any of his cotemporaries,” and 
one of the molt perfect characters 
of his age,” al ſo juſtly remarks, that 
North, “ by endeavouring to degrade 


an ellabliſhed character, has only 


utmoſt 


« degraded his own.” One of the 
faults which North charges upon Sir 
Matthew Hale was, his“ leaning to- 
« wards the popular ;” yet he ac- 
knowledges, that © when he knew the 
« law was for the King, he failed not 
« to judge accordingly.” As Mr, 
North ſeems not ſatished with this, 
we may ſuppoſe that he would have 
been better pleaſed, if Hale had de- 
termined for the King, when the law 
was againſt him, He abſurdly ſup- 
poles, that Hale was induced ſome- 
times to act in oppoſition to the Court, 
becauſe he was leſs afraid of that than 
he was of the people; as if a Judge 
who was more univerſally reverenced 
by every claſs of men than any other 
upon the bench, could have thought 
himſelf more in danger from popular 
rage, than the reſt of his brethren, 
Another thing for which North cen- 
ſures Hale, was his endeavouring to 
ſupport the validity of Quakers mar- 
riages, though they were not celebrated 
according to the form preſcribed by 
the Liturgy ; but far this the Judge is 

delervedly 
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utmoſt weight in all the courts of law, His authority was alſo 
as great in courts of equity, and the ſame reſpect and ſubmiſſion 
was paid to him there likewiſe ; and this appeared not only in his 
own court of equity in the — 2 but in the Chan- 2 
cery alſo : for thither he was often called to adviſe and aſſiſt the 1 
Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper for the time being; and if the 
cauſe were of difficult examination, or intricate, and — 
with variety of ſettlements, no man ever ſhewed a more clear 
and diſcerning judgment : and if it were of great value, and 
great perſons were intereſted in it, no man ever ſhewed greater 
courage and integrity in laying aſide all reſpe& of perſons, 

He expreſſed himſelf with great force, clearneſs, and energy ; 
though there was frequently à little hefitation in his ſpeech (y). 
But he was always, both at the bar, and on the bench, a great 
enemy to all artificial eloquence or rhetoric in pleading. He ſaid, 
* If the Judge or Jury had a right underſtanding, it figntfied no- 
thing, but was a waſte of time, and loſs of the words; and if 
they were weak and eaſily wrought on, it was a more decent 
*« way df corruptingthem, by bribing their fancies, and biaſing 
© their affections.“ In ſumming up an evidence to a Jury, he 
would always require the Council to interrupt him if he made 
any miſtake, and to put him in mind of it, if he forgot the leaſt 
circumſtance. Some Judges have been diſturbed at this as a 
rudeneſs, which he always looked upon as a ſervice and reſpect 
to him ( 7 ). 

The - fa aud eminent Mr, Baxter, who was well acquainted 
with Sir Matthew Hale, expreſſes himſelf thus concerning him : 
All the Judges and Lawyers of England (ſays he) admired 
him for his il in law, and for his juſtice, and ſcholars honoured 
him for his learning ; and I highly valued him for his ſincerity, 
mortification, felf-denial, humility, conſcientiouſneſs, and his 
cloſe fidelity in friendſhip. He was molt preciſely juſt ; inſo- 
much as I believe he would have loſt all that he had in the world, 
rather than do an unjuſt act: patient in hearing the tediouleſt 
ipeech which any man had to make for himſelf ! The pillar of 
juſtice, the refuge of the ſubject who feared oppreſſion, and one 
of the greateſt-honours of his Majeſty's Government : for with 
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deſcrvedly applauded by Bishop Bur- often heſitant ; but ſpake with great 
vet, North is alſo very angry with „ reaſon.” Reliquiz Baxterianz, Part 
Hale for ſupporting the rights of Ju- III. P. 47. Roger North ſays, © He 
ries, and oppoſing their being fined, became the cuſhon excecding well: 
under pretence of their ſighting evi- his manner of hearing patient, his di- 
gence, and the directions of the court, rections pertinent, and his diſcourles 


But tor this Hale is juitly entitled to copious, and, although he heſitated 
the applauſe of poſterity; for if the often, fluent. His ſtop, for a word, 
practice which he oppoſed were to be hy the produce, always paid tor the 


permitted, it would make the molt 
important right which Engiiſhmen en- 
joy of very little worth. 

(S) Mr. Baxter ſays, „ He was a 
+ man of no quick uticrance, but 


delay; and, on ſome occaſions, he 

would utter ſentences heroic,” Lit 

of the Lord-Keeper Guilford, P. 62, 
( 2 ) Burnet, P. 79— 117, 
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ſome more upright Judges, he upheld the honour of the Engliſh 
nation, that it fell not into the reproach of arbitrarineſs, cruelty, 
and utter confuſion, Every man that had a juſt cauſe was almoſt 
aſt fear, if they could but bring it to the court or aſſize where 
fe was judge; for the other Judges ſeldom contradicted him. 
He was the great inſtrument for re-building London : for when 
an Act was made for deciding all controverſies that hindered it, 
it was he that was the conſtant Judge, who for nothing followed 
the work, and by his prudence and juſtice removed a multitude 
of great impediments. His great advantage for innocency was, 
that he was no lover of riches, or of grandeur. His garb was too 
plain; he ſtudiouſly avoided all unneceſſary familiarity with 
great perſons, and all that manner of living which ſignifieth 
wealth and greatneſs, He kept no greater a family than myſelf. 
I livedin a fmall houſe, which for a pleaſant backſide he had a 
mind of: but cauſed a ſtranger (that he might not be ſuſpected 
to be the man) to know of me whether I were willing to part 
with it, before he would meddle with it. In that houſe he lived 
contentedly, without any pomp, and without coftly or trouble- 
ſome retinue or viſitors ; but not without charity to the poor.“ 

Mr. Baxter alſo ſays in another place, ſpeaking of Sir Mat- 
thew's reſignation of his poſt of Chief Juſtice, that he had 
«« gone through his employments, and gone off the ſtage with 
more univerſal love and honour, for his ſkill, wiſdom, piety, and 
reſolved juſtice, than ever I heard or read, that any Engliſhman 
ever did before him, or any Magiſtrate in the world of his rank, 
fince the days of the Kings of Iſrael, And after all his 
great practice and places, he told me, that with his own inheri- 
tairce and all, he was not worth above five hundred pounds per 
annum: ſo little ſought he after gain, His digeſted knows 
ledge in law above all men, and next in philoſophy, and much 
in theology, was very great; and his ſincere honeſty and humi- 
lity admirable.” Our Author alſo obſerves, that he ſcarce ever 
converſed ſo profitably with any other perſon in his life, as 
with this excellent Judge (). The Ellewisg Pieces, writ- 
ten by Sir Matthew Hale, have been publiſhed : 

I. An Eſſay touching the gravitation, or non-gravitation of 
fluid bodies, and the reaſons thereof. Lond. 1674. 8vo. 

II. Difficiles nugæ, or obſervations touching the Torricellian 
experiment, and the various ſolutions of the ſame, eſpecially 
touching the weight and elaſticity of the air. Lond. 1674. 8vo. 

III. Obſervations touching the principles of natural motion, 
and eſpecially touching rarefaction and condenſation, together 
with a reply to certain remarks touching the gravitation of Fuids. 

IV. Contemplations moral and divine. In two parts. The firit 
was printed at London in 1676, 8vo. without his name, and the 
ſecond part in 1677, 
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(7) Liſe and Times of Mr. Richard Baxter, written by himſelf, 
Part III. P. 47. and 176. Folio. 1696. 
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V. An Engliſh tranſlation of the Life and Death of Pompo- 


nius Atticus, written by his cotemporary and acquaintance Cor. 
nelius Nepos ; together with obſervations political and moral. 
Lond, 1677. 8vo. 

VI. The primitive —_— of mankind conſidered and 
explained according to the light of nature. Lond. 1677. Folio. 

VII. A Diſcourſe touching proviſion for the poor. Lond. 1683. 
Izmo. 

VIII. Hiſtoria Placitorum Coronæ. The Hiſtory of the Pleas 
of the Crown. Firſt 33 in 1736, from his original manu- 
ſcript, and the ſeveral references to the records examined by the 
originals, with large notes. By Sollom Emlyn, of Lincoln's Inn, 
Eſqr. In two Volumes, Folio. Our learned Judge was ſome- 
what unwilling that any of his law works ſhould be publiſhed af- 
ter his death, becauſe all publications were then ſubjected to the 
inſpection of licenſers of the preſs, who he was apprehenſive 
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might make alterations in them; which he had obſerved, not © 
without ſome indignation, had been done to a part of the Reports 1 
of one whom he had much eſteemed. And this in matters of 8 
law, he ſaid, might prove to be of ſuch miſchievous conſe- vt 


« quence, that he thereupon reſolved none of his Writings > 
os ould be at the mercy of licenſers.“ 

Several other ſmall Pieces written by Sir Matthew Hale have 
been publiſhed : and by his will he bequeathed to the ſociety of 
Lincoln's Inn his collection of manuſcripts, which were of ineſti- 
mable value, and which he had been near forty years in collect- 
Ing, with great induſtry and expence. He deſired they ſhould 
be kept ſafe and all together, bound in leather, and chained ; 
and not be lent out or diſpoſed of. Only if any of his poſterity 

of that ſociety ſhould defire to tranſcribe any book, and give ſe- 
Curity to reſtore it again in 2 prefixed time, they ſhould be lent to 
them, but only one Volume at a time. They are a treaſure,” 
ſaid he,“ not fit for every man's view, nor is every man capable 
ef making uſe of them.“ 
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The Life of Dr. BE NIAUIN WHICHCorE. 
ENJAMIN WHICHCOTE was the fixth ſon of 
Chriſtopher Whichcote, Eſq; of Whichcote-hall, in the 
pariſh of Stoke, in Shropſhire, where he was born on the 

11th of March, 1609-10. He was ſent to Emmanuel 

College, Cambridge, in 1628, where he took the degree of Ba- 

chelor of Arts in 1629, and that of Maſter in 1633. The ſame 

year he was elected Fellow of his College, and became a moſt - 
excellent tutor, many of his pupils becoming afterwards men of 
eminence. In 1636, he was ordained both — and Prieſt at 

Bugden by Williams, Biſhop of Lincoln; and ſoon after ſet up 

an afternoon lecture on Sundays in Trinity church in Cambridge, 

which, Archbiſhop Tillotſon ſays, he ſerved near twenty years. 

He was alſo appointed one of the Univerſity preachers ; and, in 

1640, he took the degree of Bachelor in Divinity (). 

In 1643, he was preſented by the Maſter and Fellows of his 
College to the Living of North Cadbury in Somerſetſhire. This 
vacated his Fellowſhip ; and about this time it is ſuppoſed that 
he married, and repaired to his Living, But he was ſoon called 
back to Cambridge, being pitched upon to ſucceed the ejected 
Provoſt of King's College, Dr. Samuel Collins; who had been 
in that poſt thirty years, and was alſo Regius Profeſſor of Divi- 
nity, This choice was perfectly agreeable to Dr. Collins him- 
ſelf, though not ſo to Dr. Whichcote ; wha had ſcruples about 
accepting what was thus irregularly offered him: however, after 
ſome demurring, he complied, and was admitted Provoſt on the 
16th of March, 1644, He now reſigned his Somerſetſhire 
Living; and having taken his Doctor's degree, was preſented by 
his College to the Rectory of Milton in Cambridgeſhire, which 
was void by the death of Dr. Collins. It muſt be remembered, 
to Dr. Whichcote's honour, that during the life of Dr. Collins, 
one of the two ſhares out of the common dividend allotted to the 
Provoſt was, not only with Dr. Whichcote's conſent, but at his 
motion, paid punctually to him, as if he had ſtill been Provoſt. 

Dr. Whichcote held Milton as long as he lived; though after 
the Reſtoration he thought proper to reſign, aud reſume it by a 
freſh Preſentation from the College, He ſtill continued to at- 

tend 


() New and Gen. Biog, Dit. See alſo Preface to Eight Letters, ſub- 
Joined to Whichcote's + Moral and Religious Aphoriſms,” Publitked by 
zam Salter, D. D. id 1753. 8vo. and Biograph. Brit, 
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tend his lecture at Trinity church, with the ſame view that he 
had at firſt ſet it up ; which was, to preſerve and propagate a 
ſpirit of ſober piety and rational religion in the Univerſity of 
— in oppoſition to thoſe unreafonable, abſurd, and in- 
conſiſtent repreſentations of the Goſpel, which were then very 
prevalent among many. It is ſaid that Dr. Whichcote never took 
the covenant : but this ſeems not probable ; and it appears that 
in 1658, he wrote a copy of verſes upon the death of Oliver 
Cromwell, and in honour to his memory, At the Reſtoration he 
was removed from his Provoſtſhip, by eſpecial order from the 
King ; but he was no otherwife difcountenanced by the Court. 
He repaired, therefore, to London, and in 1662 was choſen Mi- 
niſter of St. Anne's, Black Friars, where he continaed till his 
church was burnt down ir the dreadful fire of 1666. He then 
retired to Milton for a white; but was again called up to town, 
being preſented by the Crown to the Vicarage of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, vacant by the promotion of Dr. Wilkins to the See of 
Cheſter : where he continued in high reputation and eſteem till 
his death, In 1683, he went down to Cambridge, where he 
caught a violent cold, which brought on a diſtemper that in a 
few days put an end to his life, He died at the houſe of his an- 
tient and learned friend Dr. Cudworth, Maſter of Chriſt's Col- 
lege, in May, 1683; and was interred in the church of St. 
Lawrence Jewry, Dr. Tillotſon, then Lecturer there, preaching 
his funeral ſermon, in which his character was drawn to great 


advantage. 


Dr. Wnicgcorg was a Divine of great learning and piety, 
and of conſiderable abilities. He was an eminenr example of 
the moſt amiable and engaging virtues, and an active and able 
preacher of righteouſneſs; and was diligent in promoting and 
inculcating juſt, rational, and conſiſtent ſentiments of Chriſtia- 
nity. Biſhop Burnet ſays, Whichcote was a man of a rare 
temper, very mild and obliging, He had great credit with ſome 
that had been eminent in the . times; but made all the uſe he 
could of it to protect good men of all perſuaſions. He was much 
for liberty of conſcience : and being diſguſted with the dry ſyſte- 
matical way of thoſe times, he ſtudied to raiſe thoſe who con- 
verſed with him to a nobler {et of thoughts, and to conſider reli- 
gion as a feed of a diiform nature, (to uſe one of his own 
phraſes.) In crcer to this, te ſer young ſtudents much on read- 
ing Plato, Tully, end Plotin, and on confidering the Chriſtian 
religion as a doctrine ſent irom GON, both to elevare and ſweeten 
human nature, in which he was a great example, as well as a 
wiſe and kind initratior, Cudworth carried this on with à great 
ſtrength of genivs, and a vaſt compaſs of learning.” 

The ingenious Mr. Granger obſerves, that Dr. Whichcote 
« was a man of great moderation, and tweetneſs of temper, His 
notions of religicn were like his charity, exalted and diffunve, 
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and never limited by the narrow prejudices of ſects and parties, 
He was much diſguſted with the dryneſs and fooliſhneſs of preach- 
ing that prevailed in his time, and encouraged the young itudents 
of his College to form themſelves after the beſt models of Greece 
and Rome. He was indeed himſelf an example of plain and 
unaffected eloquence, as well as of fincere piety. Mr. Baxter 
numbers him with the“ beſt and ableſt of the Conformiſts;“ 
and another Author ſpeaks of Chillingworth, Cudworth, and 
Whichcote, as“ men of manly thought, generous minds, and 
;3ncomparable learning.“ He was a conſiderable benefac- 
tor to the Uniyerſity of Cambridge (5 ).” 

Some ſelect ſermons of Dr. Whichcote's were publiſhed in 
1698, in one Volume, 8vo. with a curious Preface by the cele- 
brated Earl of Shafteſbury, Author of the Characteriſtics, in 
which the Noble Writer ſays, “ As for our Author himfelf, what 
his life was; how great an example of that happy temper, and 
God-like diſpoſition, which he laboured to inſpire ; how much 
he was, for the excellency of his life and admirable temper, 
eſteemed and beloved of ail ; and even in the worſt of times, 
when feuds and animoſities on the account of religion were 
higheſt, (during the time of the late great troubles) how his cha- 
rater and behaviour drew to him the reſpec of all parties, fo as 
to make him be remarkably diſtinguiſhed ; how much in efteem 
he was with the greateſt men; and how many conſtant hearers 
he had of the beit rank and greateſt note, even of the moſt emi- 
nent Divines themſelves ; this is ſufficiently known. And the 
teſtimony which the late Archbiſhop Tillotſon has given of him, 
though it be in a funeral ſermon, is known to be in nothing ſu- 
perior to his deſert.” His Lordſhip alſo files our Author,“ an 
excellent Divine, and truly Chriſtiana Philoſopher.” 

Three Volumes more of Dr. Whichcote's ſermons were pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Jeffery, Archdeacon of Norwich, in the years 
1701, 1702, and 1703 : and a fourth Volume was publiſhed by 
Dr. Samuel Clarke in 1707. Moral and religious Aphoriſms, 
collected from his manuſcript papers, were alſo publiſhed by Dr. 
Jeffery in 1703 ; and re-publiſhed in 1753 by Dr. Samuel Sal- 
ter, with large additions, and eight leiters, which paſſed between 
Dr. Whichcote and ſume of his acquaintance upon intereſting 
ſubjects. But long before this, in 1688, ſome Obſervations and 
Apothegms of Dr. Whichcote's, taken from his own mouth by 
one of his pupils, were collected and publiſhed in 8vo. and paſſed 
through tuo Editions, if not more. From this collection we 
mall make the following extracts: > Ky 

No man in the world can be truly wiſe or good, that is vio- 
lently addicted to either profit or pleaſure ; for they are not things 
to be enjoyed, but to be uſed, in order to better : and the beſt 
that can be ſaid of them, is, that they are proper inſtruments for 

the 
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the exerciſe of virtue, honour, and reward, præmia virtutit. Tis 
diſhonourable to be commended by a vicious perſon. What 
** miſchief (ſaid a great Philoſopher) have I done, that ſuch a 
% lewd fellow commends me? | 

„Religion makes us live up to our higheſt faculties, as be- 
comes intelligent and rational beings, and to act ſuitably to our 
height, dignity, and excellency, and keep up the ſplendor and 

randeur of our natures above inferior ereatures, after GOD'z 
image; in regard as well of prudence and — pre as power 
and regimen : following the conduct of ſober and impartial rea- 
fon, which is GOD's Vice-roy in us, while we continue in this 
lower world. It is no dull or melancholy principle; but enlivens 
and enlarges the ſoul, and gives us affurance and confidence be- 
fore GOD and man; and rids us of the only unhappineſs in the 
world, wiz. uneaſineſs of mind.“ 

Nothing in nature is either deſirable, ſatisfactory, or laſting, 
but honeſty and religion; and no compenſation can be made for 
the diſquiet of mind, though you have never ſo much wealth at 
will. Religion conſiſts in the regulation of deſires and paſſions 
to the rules of right reaſon: Julian the Apoſtate himſelf owned 
the ſuperi;.tendent government of the world.” 

The greateſt exorbitance in the inferior world is to act arbi- 
trarily, or paſſionately ; for the right of the cafe ought to ſteer 
every body; and whoever acts againſt this rule, is ſelf-con- 
demned.” 

« 'Truth is primarily in things, and but ſecondarily in our own 
underſtandings ; and there's a lye in his underſtanding that ima- 
gines otherwiſe. And if GOD ſhould not leave us to the direc- 
rion of our own faculties, wherewith he has endued us, he would 
controul his own workmanſhip in us.” 

+ The ſuitableneſs cf the doarine of Chriſtianity to all our 
principles of morality, did and does as much conduce to its pro- 
pagation, as all the miracles by which it was confirmed : for in 
vice there is a natural deformity or monſtroſity, and in virtue 
beauty: to which all, that are not depraved by ill habits, readily 
bear a great reverence and regard. As for inſtance, whoſe heart 
Joes not riſe up againſt a furious and inſolent behaviour? And 
where 15 there a man that is not taken and much affected with 2 
gentle, calm, and courteous deportment ? Every one knows what 
lis to be honeſt and kind; we can't, by any power without, be 
rid of this obligation: but to play the knave is very difficult, and 
requires craft. But the other is an eternal and immutable law, 
written on the heart of man, by the finger of GOD himſelf: 
which law was firſt, by our incarnate Saviour, explicated and 
gloſſed upon, who became two ways wiſdom unto us, as well by 
his doctrine, as his ſpirit.” 
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AMES HARRINGTON was deſcended from a very 
antient and honourable family ( z ), being the eldeſt ſon of 
Sir Sapcote Harrington, and Jane the daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Samuel, of Upton in Northamptonſhire, where he was 
born in January, 1611. In his very childhood he gave great 
hopes of his future abilities, as well by his inclination and capa- 
city to learn whatever was propoſed to him, as by a kind of na- 
tural gravity ; which occaſioned his parents and maſters to ſay, 
That he rather kept them in awe, than needed their correction; 
yet when he was grown a man, none could eaſily ſurpaſs him for 
quickneſs of wit, and chearfulneſs of temper. He was entered 
a Gentleman Commoner of Trinity-College in Oxford in the 
year 1629, and became a pupil to that great maſter of reaſon 
Mr. Chillingworth. After conſiderably improving his know- 
ledge at the Univerſity, having a deſire to travel into foreign 
countries, he applied himſelf to learning ſeveral European lan- 
gabe but in the mean time his father died, leaving him un- 

er age. Though the Court of Wards was {till in being, yet by 
the ſoccage tenure of his eſtate he was at liberty to chuſe his own 
pms ; and accordingly pitched upon his grandmother the 

ady Samuel, a woman eminent for her wiſdom and virtue. Of 
her, and the reſt of his governors, he ſoon obtained a permiſſion 
to ſatisfy his eager deſire of ſeeing ſome other parts of the world, 
where he could make ſuch obſervations on men and manners, as 
might beſt qualify him in due time to ſerve and adorn his native 
country (2). 

He went firſt into Holland, then the principal ſchool of mar- 
tial diſcipline, and what is ſuppoſed to have touched him more 
ſenfibly, a place wonderfully fourithing under the influence of 
its liberty, which the inhabitants had ſo lately aſſerted, by throw- 
ing off the Spaniſh yoke. And here it was that he began to 
make government the ſubje& of his meditations : for he was 
often heard to ſay, that, before he left England, he knew no 
** more of Monarchy, Anarchy, Ariſtocracy, Democracy, Oli- 

Vol. V. g. 3D ** garchy, 


() He was great grandſon to Sir thirty-fix Barons; of which number 
James Harrington, of whom it is ob- fixtcen were Knights of the Garter, 
lerved, that there ſprung from him ( « ) Toland's Life of Harrington, 
eight Dukes, three Marquiſſes, ſeven P. 13, 14. prefixed to his Oceana, and 
Earls, twenty-ſeven Viſcounts, and other Works, in Folio, Edit, 1747. 
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* garchy, or the like, than as hard words whereof he learnt the 
„ ſignification in his dictionary.“ 

Soon after his arrival in Holland, he entered as a volunteer, 
and ſo continued ſome months, in Lord Craven's regiment ; du- 
ring which time being much at the Hague, he had the opportu- 
nity of further accompliſhing himſelf in two Courts, namely, 
thoſe of the Prince of Orange, and the Queen of Bohemia, the 
daughter of our King James I. then a fugitive in Holland, her 
huſband having been abandoned by his father-in-law, betrayed 
by the King of Spain, and ftripped of all his territories by the 
Emperor. This excellent Princeſs entertained him with extraor- 
dinary favour and civility, both on account of his uncle the Lord 
Harrington, who had been her Governor, and alſo on account of 
his own merit, The Prince Elector alſo invited him into his 
ſervice, engaged him to attend him in a journey he made to the 
Court of Denmark, and, after his return from travelling, com- 
mitted the chief management of all his affairs in England to his 
care. Nor were the young Princeſſes leſs delighted with his com- 
pany, his converſation being always extremely pleaſant, as well 
as learned and polite ( ey ). 

Mr. Harrington found many charms inviting his longer ſtay in 
Holland, but none were ſtrong enough to keep him from purſuing 
his main deſign of travelling; and therefore he went next 
through Flanders into France, where having perfected himſelf in 
the language, and made himſelf thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature of the French Government, he removed from thence into 
Italy. While he was at Rome, the Pope performed the ceremony 
of conſecrating wax-lights on Candlemas-day, When his Holi 
neſs had ſanctified theſe torches, they were diſtributed among the 
people, who ſought for them very eagerly. Mr. Harrington was 
deſirous to have one of them; but perceiving that it was not to 
be obtained without kiſſing the Pope's toe, he declined to accept 
it on ſuch a condition. His companions were not fo ſcrupulous, 
and when they came back to England ipoke of his ſqueamiſh- 
neſs (as they termed it) to King Charles. The King told him, 
* he might have done it only as a piece of reſpect to a temporal 
Prince; but Harrington replied, that ſince he had the ho- 
* nour to kiſs bis Majeſty's haud, he thought it beneath him to 
* kiſs any other Prince's foot,” The King was pleaſed with his 
anſwer, and did afterwards admit him to be one of his privy 
chamber extraordinary, in which quality he attended him in his 
firſt expedition againit the Scots. 

When he was at Venice, he made the molt accurate enquiries 
into the nature of its Government, of the excellency and itab:lity 
of which he had a very high opinion. Here he converſed much 
with the moſt intelligent and learned perſons, and furniſhed = 
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ſelf with a collection of all the valuable books in the Italian lan- 
guage, eſpecially thoſe which treated of politics. 

After having ſeen Italy, France, the Low Countries, Denmark, 
and ſome parts of Germany, he returned home into England, to 
the great joy of all his friends and acquaintance, His brothers 
and ſiſters being now pretty well grown, he made it his next care 
ſo to provide for each of them, as might render them independent 
of others, and eaſy to themſelves. His brother William he bred 
to be a merchant, and he became an eminent one ; he was a 
good architect, and was ſo much taken notice of for his ingenious 
contrivances, that he was admitted a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, He took all the care of a parent in the education of his 
ſiſters, and would himielf make large diſcourſes ro them con- 
cerning the reverence that was due to Almighty GOD ; the be- 
nevolence they were obliged to ſhew all mankind ; how they 
ought to furnith their minds with knowledge by reading of uſe- 
ful books, and to ſhew the goodneſs of their diſpoſition by a 
conſtant practice of virtue. In a word, he taught them the true 
rules of humanity and decency, always inculcating to them that 
good manners did not ſo much conſiſt in a faſhionable carriage 
(though that ought not to be neglected) as in becoming words 
and actions, an ohliging addreſs, and a modeit demeanor. He 
behaved to his mother-in-law as if ſhe had been his own mother, 
and made no diſtinction between her children and the reſt of his 
brothers and fiiters ; which good example had ſuch effects on 
them all, that no family was more remarkable for their mutual 
friendſhip. He was of a very liberal and compaſſionate nature, 
nor could he endure to ſee a friend want any thing he might 
ſpare; and when the relief that was neceſſary exceeded the 
bounds of his eltate, he perſuaded his fitters not only to contri- 
bute themſelves, but hkewiſe to go about to the reſt of their re- 
lations to complete what was wanting. And if atany time they 
alledged that this bounty had been thrown away on ungrateful 
perſons, he would anſwer with a ſmile that he ſaw they were 
mercenary, and that they plainly ſold their gifts, ſince they ex- 
pected fo great a return as gratitude ( x ). 

His natural inclination to ſtudy kept him from ſeeking after 
any public employments. But in the year 1646, attending out 
of curioſity the Commiſſioners appointed by Parliament to bring 
King Charles I. from Newcaſtle nearer to London, he was by 
ſome of them named to wait on his Majeſty, as a perſon known to 
him before, and of whom he had a good opinion, though he was 
not conſidered as a friend to the Royal cauſe, The King ap- 
proved the propoſal, but Harrington would never come into his 
preſence except in public, till he was particularly commanded by 
ms Majeſty, and made one of the grooms of the bed-chamber, 
which he was in May, 1647. His company became very ac- 
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ceptable to the King, who converſed with him much about books 
and foreign nations; and Harrington ſerved him with fidelity, 
without doing any thing inconſiſtent with the liberty of his coun- 
try: and he made uſe of his intereſt with his friends in Parlia- 
ment, to have matters accommodated for the ſatis faction of all 
parties. During the treaty in theIſle of Wight, he frequently 
warned the Divines of his acquaintance to take heed how far 
they preſſed the King to inſiſt upon any thing which, however it 
concerned their dignity, was no eſſential part of religion ; and 
that ſuch matters driven too far would infallibly ruin all the en- 
deavours uſed for a peace. Anthony Wood ſays, ** His Majeſty 
loved his company, and, finding him to be an ingenious man, 
„ choſe rather to converſe with him than with others of his 
„ chamber: they had often diſcourſes concerning Government; 
„ but when they happened to talk of a Commonwealth, the 
«« King ſeemed not to endure it.” 

After King Charles was removed out of the Iſle of Wight to 
Hurit-caſtle in Hampſhire, Harrington was forcibly turned our of 
his ſervice, becauſe he vindicated ſome of his Majeſty's argu- 
ments againſt the Parliament Commiſſioners at Newport, and 
ſeemed to think his conceſſions not ſo unſatisfactory as ſome 
others did. As they were taking the King to Windſor, he deſired 
ad mittance to the boot of the coach, that he might bid his Ma- 
jeſty farewell; which being granted, and he preparing to kneel, 
the King took him by the hand, and pulled him in to, him. He 
was for three or four days permitted to ſtay; but becauſe he 
would not take an oath againſt — 1 or concealing the King's 
eſcape, he was not only diſcharged from his office, but alſo for 
ſome time detained in cuſtody, till Major-General Ireton ob- 
tained hi; liberty. Harrington, though he utterly diſapproved 
of Charles's Government, yet appears to have had ſome kindneſs 
for his perſon. And accordingly he afterwards found means to 
ſce the King at St, James's, and accompanied him on the ſcaffold, 
where, or a little before, he received a token of his Majeſty's af- 
ſection (y). 

After the King's death he was obſerved to keep much in his 
library, and was more retired than uſual; which was by his 
friends for a long time attributed to melancholy, or diſcontent. 
But the truth was, that he was only applying himſelf more afli- 
duouſly to his books than formerly, and was particularly engaged 
in the ſtudy of the ſcience of Government. And he at length 
wrote his famous Commecnwealth of Oceana, in which he exhibited 
a plan of Republican Government, which he would have had 
erccied here, in caſe theſe kingdoms had formed themſelves into 
a genuine Commonwealth. This Work, however, as it was un- 
deritood to be very un{avourable to Oliver's uſurped power, met 
with many difficulties in the publiſhing ; for it being known to 
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{ome of the Protector's creatures that it was printing, they hunted 
it from one preſs to another, till at laſt they found it, and carried 
it to Whitehall. And after many ſolicitations being unable to 
retrieve his papers, he at length thought fit to make application 
to Oliver's favourite daughter, the Lady Claypole, who was in- 
deed a ſtranger to him, but was diftinguiſhed by her civility, good 
nature, and obliging temper. Being led into her anti-chamber, 
he ſent in his name, with his humble requeſt that ſhe would ad- 
mit him to her preſence. While he attended, ſome of her women 
coming into the room, were followed by her little daughter 
about three years old, who ſtaid behind them. He entertained 
the child ſo divertingly, that ſhe ſuffered him to take her up in 
his arms till her mother came: and when ſhe did, he ſtepped to- 
wards her, and ſetting the child down at her feet, ſaid, Ma- 
« dam, 'tis well you are come at this nick of time, or I had cer- 
« tainly ſtolen this pretty little Lady.“ Stolen her!“ replied 
the mother ; “ pray, what to do with her? for ſhe is yet too 
„young to become your miſtreſs.” “ Madam,” ſaid he, 
« though her charms aſſure her of a more conſiderable conqueſt, 
« yet J muſt confels it is not love but revenge that prompted me 
©« to commit this theft.” “ Lord,” anſwered the Lady again, 
* what injury have I done you, that you ſhould ſteal my child?“ 
« None at all,” replied he; “ but that you might be induced 
« to prevail with your father to do me juſtice, by reſtoring my 
4 child that he has ſtolen.” But ſhe urging it was impoſfible, 
becauſe her father had children enough of his own ; he told her, 
at lait, it was the iſſue of his brain that he meant, which was 
miſrepreſented to the Protector, and taken out of the preſs by 
his order. She immediately promiſed to procure it for him, if 1: 
contained nothing prejudicial to her father's Government ; and 
he aſſured her it was only a kind of a political romance, ſo far 
from any treaſon againſt her father, that he hoped ſhe would ac- 
quaint him, that he deſigned to dedicate it to him, and promiied 
that ſhe herſelf ſhould be preſented with one of the {irit copies. 
The Lady was ſo well pleaſed with his manner of addreis, that by 
her means he had his hook ſpeedily reſtored to him, and he did 
accordingly inſcribe it to Oliver Cromwell, who, after the pe- 
ruſal of it, ſaid, the gentleman had a mind to trepan him our 
* of his power, but that what he got by the ſword he would not 
quit for a little paper ſhot,” 

Mr. Harringtoa's Work was no ſooner publiſhed, than many 
undertook a refutation of it. This occaſioned him to reply, and 
to explain his ſcheme, in ſeveral ſucceflive Pieces. In the mean 
time, he not only endeavoured to propagate his Republican ienti- 
ments by writing, but for the more effectually advancing that 
cauſe, he formed a ſociety of gentlemen, agreeing with him in 
principles, who met nightly at Miles's coffee-houſe in New Pa- 
lace Yard, Weſtminſter, and were called the Rora. Anthony 
Wood, who had a violent averſion to all Republicans, ſpeaks of 
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this fociety in the following terms. Their diſcourſes about 
Government, (ſays he) and of ordering a Commonwealth, 
« were the moſt ingenious and ſmart that ever were heard; for 
« the arguments in the Parliament Houſe were but flat to thoſe, 
« 'This gang had a balloting box, and balloted how things ſhould 
« be carried by way of eſſay; which not being uſed or known 
„in England before on this account, the room was every evening 
« very full. Beſides Harrington and H. Nevile, who were the 
« prime men of this club, were Cyriac Skinner, Major Wild- 
« man, Major Venner, Charles Wolſeley, after knighted, Roger 
„ Coke, the Author of the Detection of the four laſt reigns, 
« William Poultney, afterwards made a Knight, John Ps. 4» 
Maximilian Petty, and Dr. Petty, who was afterwards Sir 
William, Sir John Hoſkyns, and a great many others,” —— 
„The doctrine was very taking; and the more, becauſe, as to 
human foreſight, there was no poſſibility of the King's return, 
« The ereateit of the Parliament mea hated this rotation and 
« balloting, as being againft their power. Eight or ten were for 
« jt, of which number IH. Nevile was one, who propoſed it to 
« the Houſe, and made it out to the Members, that, except they 
% embraccd that fort or Government, they muft be ruined, The 
« model of it was, that the third part of che Senate or Houſe 
„ ſhould rote out by ballot every year, (not capable of being 
elected again for three years to come) ſo that every ninth year 
« the Senate would be wholly altered. No Magiſtrate was to 
continue thece above three years, and all to be choſen by the 
e ballot, than which nothing could be invented more fair and 
*« impartial, as it was then thought, though oppoſed by many 
for ſeveral reaſons. This club of Commonwealthſmen laſted 
till about the 218 of February, 1659, at which time the ſe- 
« cluded Members being reſtored by General George Monk, al! 
*© their motels vaniſhed.” 

After the Reſtoration, Mr. Harrington lived more privately 
than he had done before, but was looked upon as a dangerous per- 
fon, who maintained and propazated principles incompatible 
with Monarchical Government, He employed himſelf now in 
reducing his politics into ſhort and eaſy aphoriſms, methodically 
digeſted, and freely communicated his papers to his friends. 
\V nile he was putting the laſt hand to his ſyſtem, and apprehen- 
Her no danger, he was by an order from the King, on the 
28th of December, 1661, ſeized by Sir William Poultney and 
others, and committed to the Lower of London, under pretence 
of treaſonable daſigus and practices. He was very cloſely con- 
fined, and none of ais friends or relations were allowed to viſit 
him. He was charged by the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, at a 
conference of the Lords and Commons, with being concerned in 
a plot, wherent one and twenty perſons were the chief managers: 
„that they all met in Bow-ſtreet, Covent-garden, and in other 
© places; that they were of ſeven different par: ies or intereſts, as 
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three for the Commonwealth, three for the Long Parliament, 
three for the city, three for the purchaſers, three for the diſ- 
« banded army, three for the Independents, and three for the 
« fifth Monarchy-men; that their firſt conſideration was how ta 
„agree on the choice of Parliament-men againſt the enſuing 
« ſeſſion ; and that a ſpecial care ought to be had about Mem- 
« hers for the city of London, as a precedent for the reſt of the 
« kingdom to follow, whereupon they nominated the four Mem- 
« hers after choſen, and then fitting in Parliament. Their next 
« care was to frame a petition to the Parliament for a preaching 
© Miniſtry, and liberty of conſcience : then they were to divide 
« and ſubdivide themſelves into ſeveral Councils and Com- 
« mittees, for the better carrying on their buſineſs by themſelves, 
« or their agents and accomplices all over the kingdom. In 
«« theſe meetings Harrington was ſaid to be often in the chair; 
« that they had taken an oath of ſecrecy, and concerted mea- 
&« ſures for levying men and money.” The Chancellor added, 
that though he had certain information of the times and places 
of their meetings, and particularly thoſe of Harrington and 
Wildman, they were nevertheleſs ſo fixed in their neiarious de- 
ſign, that none of thoſe they had taken would confeſs any thing, 
not ſo much as that they had ſeen or ſpoken to one another at 
thoſe times or places. 

But notwith:tanding theſe declarations of the Chancellor, it is 
certain that this plot was never made out; and it is probable 
that it was only imaginary. At leaſt, we have the higheit reaſon 
to believe, that Harrington was not concerned in any plot againſt 
the Government, However, he was examined in the Tower by 
the Earl of Lauderdale, Sir George Carteret, and Sir Edward 
Walker. Mr. Harrington's behaviour on this occaſion was noble 
and ſpirited : and as Toland has publiſhed a genuire copy of his 
examination, which muſt be acceptable to the curious reader, we 
ſhall here inſert it at length. 


The Examination of Mr. Harrington, taken in the Tower of Lone 
don by the Earl of Lauderdale, Sir George Carteret, aud 
Sir Edward Walker. 


Lord Lauderdale. Sir, I have heretofore accounted it an honour 
to be your kiniman, but am now ſorry to ſec you upon this occa- 
ken ; very lorry, I aſſure you. 

Harringten. My Lord, ſeeing this is an occaſion, I am glad 
to les you upon this occaſion, — When he had ſaid this, the 
Commilſioners fat down, and Mr. Harrington ftanding before 
them, the Earl began in the following manner, 

Lerd Lauderdale. Sir, the King thinks it ſtrange that you, who 
have lo emin-ntly appeared in principles contrary to his Majeſty's 
Government, and the laws of this nation, ſhould ever ſince he 
c:ms over live ſo quiet and unmoleſled, and yet ſhould be fo 
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ungrateſul. Were you diſturbed? Were you ſo much as af. 
fronted, that you ſhould enter into ſuch deſperate practices? 

Harrington. My Lord, when I know why this is faid, I ſhall 
know what to ſay. 

Lord L. Well then, without any longer preamble, will you 
anſwer me ingenuoufly, and as you are a gentleman, to what 1 
have to propole ? 

Har. My Lord, I value the aſſeveration, as 7 am a gentleman, 
as high as any man, but think it an affeveration too low upon 
this occaſion ; wherefore, with your leave, I ſhall make uſe of 
ſome greater aſſeveration. 

Lord L. For that do as you ſee good: do you know Mr. Wild- 
man ? | 

Har. My Lord, I have ſome acquaintance with him. 

Lord L. When did you ſee him? 

Har. My Lord, he and I have not been in one houſe together 
theſe two years. 

Lord L. Will you ſay fo ? 

Har. Yes, my Lord. 

Lord L. Where did you ſee him laſt ? 

Har. About a year ago I met him in a ſtreet that goes to 
Drury-lane. 

Lord L. Did you go into no houſe ? 

Har. No, my Lord. 

Sir Geo. Carteret. That's ftrange ! 

Lord L. Come, this will do you no good : Had not you, in 
March laſt, meetings with him in Bow-itreet, in Covent-garden ? 
where there were about twenty more of you ; where you made a 
ſpeech about half an hour long, that they ſhould lay by diſtin- 
guiſhing names, and betake themſelves together into one work, 
which was to diſſolve this Parliament, and bring in a new one, 
or the old one again. Was not this meeting adjourned from 
thence to the Mill Bank ? Were not you there alto ? 

Har. My Lord, you may think, if theſe things be true, I have 
no refuge but to the mercy of GOD, and of the King. 

Lord L. True. 

Har. Well then, my Lord, folemnly :nd deliberately, with my 
eyes to Heaven, | renounce the mercy of GOD and the King, if 
any of this be true, or if ever I thought or heard of this till now 


that you tell it me, 

Sir Geo, Cart. This is ſtrange ! 

Lerd L. Do you know Barebones? 

Har. Yes, my Lord. 

Lord L. When did you ſee him? 

Har. 1 think that 1 have called at his houſe or ſhop thrice in 
my life. 

Lerd L. Had you never any meetings with him ſince the King 
came over ? 


Har. No, my Lord. 
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Sir Geo. Cart. This is ſtrange ! 
Lord L. Do you know Mr. Nevile ? 
Har. Very well, my Lord. 

Lord L. When did you ſee him ? 

Har. My Lord, I ſeldom uſed to viſit him; but when he was 
in town, he uſed to ſee me at my houſe every evening, as duly 
almoſt as the day went over his head, 

Lord L. Were you not with him at ſome public meeting ? 

Har. My Lord, the publickeſt meeting I have been with him 
at, was at dinner at his own lodging, where I met Sir Bernard 
Gaſcoigne, and I think Col. Legge. 

Sir Edw. Walker. They were good ſafe company. 

Lord L. What time was it ? 

Har. In veniſon time, I am ſure, for we had a good veniſon 


Lord L. Do you know one Portman ? 

Har. No, my Lord, I never heard of his name before. 

Sir G. Cart. This 1s ſtrange ! 

Lord L. Come, deal ingenuouſly, you had better confeſs the 
things. 

Har. My Lord, you do not look upon me : I pray look upon 
me. Do you not know an innocent face from a guilty one? 
Come, you do, my Lord ; every one does. My Lord, you are 
great men, you come from the King, you are the meſſengers of 
death. 
4 Lord L. Is that a ſmall matter? (at which his Lordſhip gave a 

rug). 

2 If I be a malefactor, I am no old malefactor: why am 
not I pale? why do not I tremble ? why does not my tongue 
falter ? why have you not taken me tripping ? My Lord, theſe 
are unavoidable ſymptoms of guilt, Do you find any ſuch thing 
in me ? 

Lord L. No, (which he ſpoke with a kind of amazement) and 
then added, I have ſaid all that I think I have to ſay. 

Har. My Lord, but J have not. 

Lord L. Come then, 

Har. This plainly is a practice, a wicked practice, a practice 
for innocent blood; and as weak a one as it is wicked. Ah, 
my Lord, if you had taken half the pains to examine the guilty, 
that you have done to examine the innocent, you had found it ; 
it could not have eſcaped you. Now, my Lord, conſider if this 
be a practice, what kind of perſons you are that are thus far 
made inſtrumental in the hands of wicked men. Nay, whither 
will wickedneſs go? Is not the King's authority (which ſhould 
be ſacred) made inſtrumental ? My Lord, for your own ſake, the 
King's ſake, for the Lox v's ſake, let ſuch villanies be found out 
and puniſhed, At this Lord Lauderdale, appearing to be 
ſomewhat out of countenance, roſe up, and fumbling with his 
hand upon the table, ſaid: 
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Lord L. Why, if it be as you ſay, they deſerve puniſhment 
enough, but otherwiſe look it will come ſeverely upon you. 

Har. My Lord, I accepted of that condition before. 

Lord L. Come, Mr. Vice-Chamberlain, it is late. 

Har. My Lord, now if 1 might I could anſwer the preamble, 

Lord I. Come, ſay; and ſo Lo ſat down again, 

Har. My Lord, in the preamble you charge me with being 
eminent in principles contrary to the King's Government, and the 
laws of this nation, Some, my Lord, have aggravated this, fay- 
ing, that “ being a private man, have been ſo mad as to med- 
edle with politics: what had a private man to do with Govern- 
„ ment?“ My Lord, there is not any public man, nor any Ma- 
giſtrate, that has written in the politicks worth a button, All 
they that have been excellent in this way, have been private men, 
as private men, my Lord, as myſelf. There is Plato, there is 
Ariſtotle, there is Livy, there is Machiavel, My Lord, I can ſum 
up Ariſtotle's politicks in a very few words: he ſays, there is the 
barbarous Monarchy, (ſuch a one where the people have no votes 
in making the laws); he ſays, there is the heroic Monarchy, 
(ſuch a one where the people have their votes in making the 
laws); and then he ſays e is Democracy; and affirms that a 
man cannot be ſaid to have liberty, butin a Democracy only. 

Lord Lauderdale, who had hitherto been very attentive, at this 
ſhewed ſome impatience. 

Har. I fay, Ariſtotle ſays ſo; I have not ſaid ſo much. And 
under what Prince was it? Was it not under Alexander, the 
greateſt Prince then in the world? I beſeech you, my Lord, did 

Alexander hang up Ariftctle ? did he moleſt him? Livy, for a 
Commonwealth, is one of the fulleſt Authors ; did not he write 
under Auguſtus Czlar ? did Cæſar hang up Livy, did he moleſt 
him ? Machiavel, what a Commonwealthſman was he ? but he 
wrote under the Medici, when they were Princes in Florence ; 
did they hang vp Machiavel, or did they moleſt him ? I have 
done no otherwiſe than as the greateſt politicians, the King will 
do no otherwiſe than as the greateſt Princes. But, my Lord, theſe 
Authors had not that to ſay for themſelves that I have; I did not 
write ander a Prince, I wrote under a Uſurper, Oliver. He 
having ftarted up into the Throne, his Officers (as pretending to 
be for a Commonwealth) kept a murmuring, at which he told 
them that he knew not what they meant, nor themſelves ; but 
let any of them ſew him what they meant by a Commonwealth, 
(or that there was any ſuch thing) the, ſhould ſee that he (ought 
not himſelt: the Lord knew he ſought not himſelf, but to make 
good the cauſe. Upon this ſome ſober men came to me, and told 
me, if any man in England could thew what a Commonwealth 
was, it was myſelſ. Upon this perſuaſion I wrote ; and after | 
had written, Oliver never anſwered his Officers as he did before, 
therefore I wrote not againſt the King's Government. And fo! 
the law, if the law could have puniſhed me, Oliver had _ — 
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therefore my writing was not obnoxious to the law. After Oli- 
ver, the Parliament ſaid they were a Commonwealth; I ſaid they 
were not, and proved it: inſomuch that the Parliament accounted 
me a Cavalier, and one that had no other deſign in my writing, 
than to bring in the King ; and now the King firſt of any man 
makes me a roundhead. 

Lord L. Theſe things are out of doors; if you be no plotter, 
the King does not reflect upon your Writings. 

Upon this the Commiſſioners roſe up, and went out ; but when 
Lauderdale was at the head of the ſtairs, Mr. Harrington ſaid to 
him, My Lord, there is one thing more; you tax me with ingra- 
titude to the King, who had ſuffered me to live undiſturbed : 
truly, my Lord, had I been taken right by the King, it had (by 
this example already given) been no more than my due. But J 
know well enough I have been miſtaken by the King; the King 
therefore taking me for no friend, and yet uſing me not as an 
enemy, is ſuch a thing as I have mentioned to all I have converſed 
with, as a high character of ingenuity and honour in the King's 
nature. 

F Lord L. Iam glad you have had a ſenſe of it; and fo he went 
own. 

Har. My Lord, it is my duty to wait on you no farther. 


A Committee of Lords and Commons alſo ſat ſeveral times ; 
though after ſeveral fittings they could make nothing of this ima- 
ginary plot, and never even named our Author in all their re- 
ports. But notwithſtanding the apparent innocence of Harring- 
ton, he was ſtill detained a cloſe priſoner ; and his ſiſters in the 
mean time being impatient to ſee him, and to know his condi- 
tion, after ſeveral fruitleſs petitions, obtained an order of Coun- 
cil at laſt to be admitted into the Tower, where they found him 
barbarouſly treated by the Lieutenant, whom they ſoftened into 
more humanity with a preſent of fifty pounds, under the notion 
of fees. By them he ſent a petition to the King, ſoliciting that 
he might be brought to a trial, or at leaſt have a more eaſy con- 
finement: but without eſſect. He alſo drew up a petition to the 
Houſe of Commons, which he ſent to one of his ſiſters, but ſhe 
could not pet it preſented. He then directed her to move for his 
habeas corpus, which at firſt was flatly denied; but afterwards, 
when it was granted, and duly ſerved, his Warder came one day 
to his ſiſters at Weſtminſter, and acquainted them that between 
one and two o'clock that morning, their brother was put on 
board a ſhip to be tranſported he knew not whither, without any 
time given him either to ſee his friends, or to make proviſion of 
money, linen, or other neceſſaries. After this infamous evaſion 
of law and juſtice, his relations could not, for a whole fortnight, 
either at the Tower or in the Secretary's office, learn what was 
become of him, till they received a note from himſelf oa board 
one of the King's ſhips then lying under Hurit-callle, informing 
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them that he believed he was bound for Plymouth. About a 
month after, he ſent them word by ancther letter, that he was 
landed on a kind of rock oppoſite to Plymouth, called St. Ni- 
cholas's Iland, from whence he had afterwards frequent oppor. 
tunities of writing to them, But his cloſe reſtraint to this ſmall 
ſpot of earth, where there was no freſh water, and ſcarce any 
room to move his body, quickly changed the ſtate of his health. 
This occaſioned him to petition that he might be removed to 
Plymouth, which was granted, his brother William, and his un- 
cle Anthony Samuel, entering jointly into a bond of 50001. for 
his ſafe impriſonment. Here he had not only the liberty of 
walking on the Hoe, but was alſo uſed with extraordinary reſpect 
by the Deputy Governor of the fort, Sir John Skelton, who fre- 
quently invited him to his table, and much loved his converſa- 
tion (zx). 

Among the other acquaintance that he made at Plymouth, one 
was Dr. Dunſtan, who adviſed him to take a preparation of Guaia- 
cum in coffee, as a certain cure for the ſcurvy, with which he was 
then troubled. He drank of this liquor in great quantities, 
every morning and evening, But after uſing it for ſome time, his 
liſters, to their no ſmall amazement, received no more anſwers to 
their letters. At length advice was brought them from his land- 
lady, that his fancy was much diſordered, and defiring ſome body 
might come to look after him, Immediately one of them ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to the Earl of Bath, then Chief Governor of Ply- 
mouth, and informed him of his priſoner's ſad condition, This 
Nobleman, who had laid many obligations on him before, and 
gave frequent orders for his good uſage, went hereupon to inter- 
cede for him with the King, repreſenting the danger of his life, if 
he were not removed from that unwholeſome place to London, 
where he might have the advice of able phyſicians; and accord- 
ingly the King now did that, which, if he had regarded law or 
Juitice, he would have done long before, namely, granted a war- 
rant for his releaſe. 

The next day the Lady Aſhton, with another of his ſiſters, 
took their journey towards Plymouth, where they found their 
poor brother ſo transformed in body and mind, that they could 
ſcarcely perſuade themſelves it was the ſame perſon. He was re- 
duced to a ſkeleton, not able to walk alone, flept very little, his 
1magination diſturbed, often fainted when he took his drink, and 
yet was ſo fond of it, that he would by no means be adviſed to 
forbear it, Dr. Prujean, and other eminent Phyſicians, greatly 
blamed Dr. Dunſan's preſcriptions, giving their opinion under 
their hands, that Gyaiacum, and the other drying things which 
he adminiſtered to his patient in coffee, were enough of them- 
ſelves to beget melancholy or phrenſy, where there was no pre- 


vious diſpoſition to it. A rumour at Plymouth, that An, * 
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had taken ſome drink which would make any man mad in a 
month, the ſurlineſs of his Doctor, and ſomething blabbed by a 
maid that was put againſt his will to attend him, made his fitters 
ſuſpe& he had foul 5 leſt he ſhould write any more Oceanas. 
It is certain, that though his recovery was never perfect, he 
mended very much as ſoon as he was perſuaded to abilain from 
this liquor: and in leſs than a month he was able to bear the 
journey to London in a coach (4). 

He paſſed ſome time at Aſhted in Surrey, in order to drink the 
Epſom-waters, but he received no benefit from them. At London 
he was put wholly under the care of Doctor Prujean, who with all 
his art could afford little help to the weakneſs of his body, and 
none at all to the diſorder of his mind, to his dying day, He 
was obſerved to diſcourſe of moſt other things as rationally as 
any man, except his own diſtemper, fancying ſtrange things in 
the operation of his animal ſpirits, wkich he thought to tranſpire 
from him in the ſhape of birds, of flies, of bees, or the like. 
And thoſe about him reported, that he taiked much of good and 
evil ſpirits, which made them have frightfu! apprehenſions. But 
he uſed, they ſaid, ſometimes to argue ſo ſtrenuonſly that this 
was no depraved imagination, that his Doctor was often put to 
his ſhifts for an anſwer. He would on ſuch occaſions compare 
himſelf to Democritus, who for his admirable diſcoveries in ana - 
tomy was reckoned diſtracted by his fellow citizens, till Hippo- 
crates cured them of their miſtake. 

But notwithſtanding his diſordered ſtate of mind, he now mar- 
ried the daughter of Sir Marmaduke Dorrel, of Buckingham- 
ſhire. This Lady had, in her younger years, been celebrated 
both for her wit, and her perſonal accompliſhments. Mr. Har- 
rington then made his addreſſes to her without ſucceſs : but it is 
ſuppoſed that motives of intereſt now induced her to become his 
wife. As he did not meet with thoſe returns of affection from 
her that he expected, an open rupture enſued ſoon after their mar- 
riage : but they were ſoon reconciled, and he treated her with 
great civility to the end of his life. Towards his latter end he 
was ſubje& to the gout, and enjoyed little eaſe ; but drooping and 
languiſhing a good while, he was at laſt ſeized with a palſy, and 
died at Weſtminſter on the 11th of September, 1677, and lies bu- 
ried there in St. Margaret's church, oa the ſouth fide of the altar, 
next the grave of Sir Walter Raleigh, | 


Mr. HaxrxinGToON was a man of genius and learning, and 
eminently diſtinguiſhed for his comprehenſive knowledze in the 
ſcience of Government. His name, fays Toland, is ſuce to live 
as long as learning and liberty bear any reputation in England. 
The illegal and cruel treatment which he received after the Re- 
ſtoration, will erer reflect diſhonour to the adminiſtration — 
Charles 


(4) Toland, P. 37. 
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Charles the Second. His private life appears to have been vir. 
tuous, and he was diſtinguiſhed for his polite and accompliſhed 
manners. 

Mr. Harrington's Works were firſt collected, methodized, re. 
viewed, and publiſhed by Mr. Toland, in the year 1700, in one 
Volume, Folio; but there was another Edition publiſhed in 
1737, whici contains ſeveral Pieces that had been omitted by 
Teclaad. And a third Edition was publiſhed in 1747. Mr. 
Harrington made ſome attempts in the poetical way; in particu» 
lar he publiſhed a trauſlation of fix books of the ZAEncid. But 
his poetry, as Wood ſays, obtained him no reputation. It is his 
poctical Writings on which his fame is founded, Mr. Hume ob- 
ſerves of his capital Work, the Oceana, that * it is the only va- 
„ ]uable model of a Commonwealth, that has yet been offered to 
« the public (5).” And Toland ſays, that ** for the practica- 
« bleneſs, equality, and completeneſs of it, it is the moſt perfect 
« form of ſuch a Government that ever was delineated by any 


« antient or modern pen (c).“ 


(5) Political Diſcourſes, P. 283. Edit. Edinb. 1732. (c) Life of Mil- 
ton, P. 110. 
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DMUND LUDLOW: was deſcended from an an- 
tient and honourable family, and born at Maiden Brad- 
ley in Wiltſhire, about the year 1620, He was educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he took the degree 

of Bachelor of Arts in 1636, and afterwards applied bimteif to 
the ſtudy of the law at the Temple. His father, Sir Henry Lud- 
low, who was a gentleman of a good fortune, being choſen 
Knight of the Shire for the county of Wilts in the Long Farlia- 
ment, was one of thoſe who itrenuouſly aſſerted the rights ard li- 
berties of the people, againſt the invaſions made upon them by 
the pretended prerogatives of the Crown. The example of his 
father, together with a particular encourage:ae:t from him, 
joined with a full perſuaſion of the neceſſity of arming in de- 
fence. of public liberty, induced Mr, Ludlow to enter in his 
youth into the Parliament army (4). I thought it my duty, 
« (ſays he) upon conſideration of my age and vigorous conſtitu- 
« tion, as an Engliſhman; and an invitation to that purpoſe irom 
« my father, to enter into the ſervice of my country, in the 
« army commanded by the Earl of Eſſex, under the authority 


« of the Parliament.“ 


The juſlice of the Parliament's cauſe 


ed to him ſo apparent, that he imagined the King would 
have but few adherents 91 thought, ſays he, « the juſ- 


(4) Preface to his Memoirs, 8vo. 
Edit. 1698. P. 4, 5. 

(e) The very ingenious Mrs. Ma- 
eaulay has made the following obſer- 
vations relative to the reaſons and mo · 
tives which induced ſuch numbers to 
eſpouſe the Royal cauſe, - That the 
Farliament (ſays ſhe) actuated by a ge- 
nerous love of freedom, animated 
with - the hopes. of attaining the 


' brighteſt, the molt virtuous objctt of 


ambuion, and incited by the fear ot 
again falling into that ſlavery from 
which tacy had gloriouſly redeemed 
them elves and country, ihould urge 
matters to the extremity of war, is 
neithar a ſubject of ſurprize or blame ; 
but that a Pcince who had, for the 
ſpace of twelve years, ravaged the 
couſtitution by repeated acts of ty- 


« tice 


ranny and violence, had levelled the 
boundaries of law, and thrown down 
the bulwarks of civil and religious 
freedom; that fuch a Prince, in his 
adverie Rate, Mould find a party to 
eſpouſe: his broken fortunes; that he 
ſnould be able to perſuade men to 
11{k their all, in defence. of his gran- 
deur and authority; that he ſhould 
be able to per ſuade men io lift their 
in;:i0us hands againſt the altars of 
Liberty, and drench their country in 
blood, to ſupport him in a power he 
had abuſed, are circumitances which 
exhtb;t a melaachly proof of the 
extreme depravity of the human 
mind, when men ceaſe to baiauce 
their allections by the {czle of virtue 
and rea on. 


© Though 
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«« tice of that cauſe I had engaged in to be ſo evident, that! 
«« could not imagine it to be attended with much difficulty. For 
« though I ſuppoſed that many of the Clergy, who had been 
«« the principal authors of our miſeries, together with ſome of 
« the Courtiers, and ſuch as abſolutely depended on the Kin 

« for their ſubſiſtence, as alſo ſome foreigners, would adhere to 
« him; yet I could not think that many of the people, who had 
«« been long oppreſſed with heavy burdens, and now with great 
« difficulty had obtained a Parliament, compoſed of ſuch perſons 
c as were willing to run all hazards to procure a laſting ſettle- 
« ment for the nation, would be either ſuch enemies to them. 
« ſelves, or ſo ungrateful to thoſe they had trufted, as not to 
« ftand by them to the utmoſt of their power: at leaft, (though 
« ſome might not have ſo much reſolution and courage as to 
e venture all with them, yet) that they would not be ſo treache- 
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« rous and _— as to ſtrengthen the hands of the enemy 
a 


« againſt thoſe who 


d the laws of GOD, nature, and reaſon, 


& as well as thoſe of the land, on their fide ( 2 
Before Mr. Ludlow quitted the Temple, he agreed with Mr. 


Richard Fiennes, ſon to the Lord Say, and Mr. Charles Fleet- 
wood, ſon to Sir Miles Fleetwood, to afſemble as many young 


entlemen of the Inns of Court, and others, as ſhould be foun 
© ſpoſed to the ſervice, in order to be inſtructed together in the 


uſe of arms, to render themſelves fit and capable of acting, in 


« Though the provocations the 
Engliſh had ſuffered, under the Co- 
verument of the Stewart family, had 
in appearance rouſed an univerſal ſpi- 
rit of oppoſition, yet when the jarring 
between the King and Parliament 
came to hoſtilities, and the Majeſty 
and indeſeaſible power of the people 
were oppoſed to the claims of 'Mo- 
narchy, the King found among the 
men of fortune and family a nume- 
rous party: theſe, priding chemſelves 
in the vulgar conſideration of deſcent 
from opulent anceſtors, tancied they 
had attained from this accident a right 
to tyrannize over their fellow-citi- 
zens : they ſickened at the new- 
broached doctrines, aſſerting the equal 
rights of men; and deſerting that 
cauſe which envy and oppreſhion had 
engaged them to abet, ranged them- 
ſelves on the fide of the Crown, from 
whence they expected ſupport iu their 
iniquitous pretenſions. Thus the 
greater weight of landed inte: eft 
operated for the King, who had like- 
wiſe all the Popilh Recuſants, and 
thoſe who were ſuperſtitibuſly at- 
tached to the Hierarchy ; two uume- 


caſe 


rous bodies of men.” But Mrs, Ma- 
caulay alſo obſerves, that theſe ad- 
vantages which attended the Royal 
cauſe, ** were more than balanced by 
the popularity of the Parliament. 
There were, in theſe days, a nume- 
rous ſet of people, who by huſbandry, 
cloathing, and other induſtrious arts, 
were poſſeſfed ot great property, and 
ſome of them good eitates: theſe 


men heing treated ſuperciliouſly by 


the Court, the Nobility, and the Gen- 
try of antient deſcent, all ſided with 
the Parliament. The commercial part 
of the nation, whoſe {ſucceſs depends 
on popular privileges, were wholly 
their's. They had the atfcions of 
all the lower claſs of people that were 
Protellaats, and who were not tied by 
particular dependencics on the ariſto- 
cratical families. Theſe had been 
great ſufferers by the tyranny which 
the Clergy had uſurped over their 
conſciences, and were defirous to free 
themſelves from the oppreſſion of the 
Lay Gentry.” —Hitt, of Eng. Vol. III. 
P. 331. 4to. Edit. 

(f) Memoirs of Edmund Lud- 
low, Eſq; Vol. I. P. 12. Edit. 1698. 
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caſe there ſhould be occaſion to make uſe of them. With this 
view they procured a perſon experienced in military affairs, to in- 
ſtrut them in the uſe of arms; and for ſome time frequently met 
to exerciſe at the Artillery-ground in London. And when the 
Parliament had reſolved to raiſe a life-guard for their General the 
Earl of Eſſex, conſiſting of an hundred gentlemen, under the 
command of Sir Philip Stapylton, a Member of Parliament, Mr. 
Ludlow and moſt of his company entered themſelves therein, and 
made up the greateſt part of the Earl's I:fe-guard (g). 

In this ſituation our young ſoldier was not long before he came 
to action; being preſent in the battle of Edge-hill, which was 
fought on Sunday. the 23d of October, 1642. He obſerves, 
that the night after this battle the Parliament's army quartered 
upon the ſame ground“ that the enemy fought on the day be- 
« fore, No man nor horſe got any meat that night, and I (fays 
« he) had touched none fince the Saturday before, neither could 
« I find my ſervant who had my cloak; ſo that having nothin 
« to keep me warm but a ſuit of iron, I was obliged to wal 
« about all night, which proved very cold by reaſon of a ſharp 
« froſt.” He alſo ſays, that the day following * it was obſerved 
te that the greateſt ſlaughter on our fide was of ſuch as ran away, 
« and on the enemy's fide of thoſe that flood ; of whom I ſaw 
% about threeſcore lie within the compaſs of threeſcore yards, 
« upon the ground whereon that brigade fought in which the 
« King's ſtandard was. That night the country brought in 
« ſome proviſions; but when I got meat I could ſcarce eat it, my 
« jaws, for want of uſe, having almoſt loſt their natural fa- 
6 culty ().“ 

The following winter, Sir Edward Hungerford obtaining the 
command of the Parliament's forces in the county of Wilts, he 
invited Mr, Ludlow to raiſe a troop of horſe in his regiment; 
which having completed in the ſummer campaign, he joined Sir 
Edward, then beſieging Wardour-caſtle; of which, when taken, 
Captain Ludlow was made Governor, and left with a company 
of foot, and his own troop, for its defence. In this ſervice he 
diſplayed great courage and military capacity, maintaining that 
polt ten months, without any aſſiſtance, tor the Parliament, which 
had held out only ſix days for the King; nor did Captain Ludlow 
ſurrender the caſtle, till, by battering and mining, it was rendered 
wholly untenable, and he had not one day's proviſion left, 

After he had ſurrendered upon articles, which appear to have 
been but badly kept, he was carried priſoner to Oxford, where 
they offered him the liberty of the city upon his parole; but as 
they would not in that caſe give him the freedom of vititing his 
friends in the caſtle, he choſe to remain with them in confine- 
ment ; from whence, in about three weeks time, he was releaſed 
by exchange, and went to London. Here he found the Earl of 
Vol. V. 9. 3 F Eſſex 


(g] Memoirs, Vol. I. P. 43. (4) Memoirs, P. 51. 
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Eflex very ready toexchange his ſubalterns and ſoldiers, and alſo 
deſirous to give him a command in his army : but the Parliament 
having appointed Captain Ludlow Sheriff of Wilts, and Sir Ar- 
thur Haſlerig inviting him to accept of the poſt of Major in his 
regiment of horſe, in Sir William Waller's army, which was or- 
dered on the weſtern ſervice, he accepted that invitation, and in 
that poſt marched to form the blockade of Oxford. The Earl of 
Eſſex not following the King (who broke out of Oxford) purſu- 
ant to his orders, * marching into the weſt in the room of Sir 
William Waller, who ſpent the greateſt part of the ſummer of 
1644 in attending on the King's motions, without being able to 
come to any engagement, ſeveral Officers, whoſe chief intereſt 
lay weſtward, obtained leave from Sir William to go into their 
reſpective counties to raiſe recruits for his army. Among theſe 
was Major Ludlow, to whom that General gave alſo a commiſſion 
to raiſe and command a regiment of horle, and a permiſſion to 
take with him his own troop, conſiſting of about an hundred men. 
With theſe, and another body of the like force commanded 
by Col. Alexander and Edward Popham, they marched to relieve 
Major Wanſey, belieged in Woodhouſe near Warminiter ; but on 
Warminſter. heath were attacked by a ſuperior body of the Royal 
horſe, and the two Pophams leaving Colonel Ludlow and his 
party to ſhift for themſelves, he with much difficulty got to South- 
ampton, with about fourſcore of his men; ſoon after which 
Woodhouſe was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

Ve have already obſerved, that when the civil war firſt began, 
Ludlow thought that the manifeſt juſtice of the.cauſe of the Par- 
liament would render the conteſt between them and the King 
ſhort, and attended with little difficulty : but he now found rea- 
jon entirely to change his ſentiments in this reſpect. When! 
« firſt took arms under the Parliament (ſays he), in defence of 
& the rights and liberties of my country, I did nut think that a 
* work ſo good and ſo neceſſary would have been attended with 
« fo great ditficulties: hut finding by experience the ſtrong 
% combination of intereſts at home and abroad againſt them, the 
« cloſe conjunction of the Popiſh and Prelatical parties in oppo- 
« ſition to them; what vaſt numbers depended upon the King 
for preterments or ſubſiſtence ; how many of the Nobility and 
„ Gentry were contented to ſerve his arbitrary deſigns, if they 
might have leave to inſult over ſuch as were of a lower order; 
« and adding to all this the great corruption of the nation, 1 
became convinced of my former error, and began now more to 
„ wonder that they found ſo many friends to aſſiſt them in their 
« juſt and lawſul undertaking, than I had done before at the op- 
« poſition they met with (2).“ 

Colonel Ludlow alſo began now to find the ill effects of faction 
among che Commanders, and others of his own party; which 
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roſe ſo high, that ſuch of the Wiltſhire people as were of the 
Earl of Eſſex's faction not only obſtructed him in the raiſing of 
his regiment, but kept the arms which had been bought for that 
purpoſe, and detained the pay of his ſoldiers, becauſe he would 
not deliver up the commiſſion given him by Sir William Waller, 
and take a new one from the Earl of Fflex ; though, he ſays, the 
commiſſion that he had from Waller obliged him to obey Eſſex as 
much as if he had received it immediately from that Nobleman 
himſelf. However, he ſtill continued to act with zeal and vi- 
gour in the ſervice of the Parliament, and reduced two garriſons 
of the King's at Sturton and Witham,, at which laſt place he 
found in the park near an hundred cattle, which ſerved for the 
payment of his ſoidiers. 

He afterwards joined Sir William Waller with about five hun- 
dred horſe, and was engaged in the ſecond battle fought at New- 
bury. From thence he marched, by order of the Committee of 
both kingdoms, at the head of two hundred of his regiment, to 
aſſiſt in relieving Taunton ; which ſervice being performed, he 
returned to Saliſbury, He ſoon after attacked a party of the 
enemyin the neighbourhood ; and though they out-numbered his 
men, he routed them, and took thirty priſoners : but he was juſt 
after obliged by a ſuperior force to quit Saliſbury ; of which at- 
fair he has givea us the following account. * At my return to 
* Saliſbury, (ſays he) I commanded all my men to he upon the 
guard till the morning, without unbridling or unſadling their 
© horſes; after which I diſpoſed my priſoners into the belfrey, 
and placed a guard upon them; and having ſet out ſentinels, | 
© received a letter from Col. Norton, deſiring me to ſend ſome 
* horſe to his aſſiſtance againſt ſome of the King's forces, which 
* asI was reading, one of my ſentinels brought me word that 
the enemy appeared at the town's end. Whereupon I imme- 
diately mounted with ſix more, ordering the reſt to make 
ready; and riding up by the Three Swans, heard a great noiſe 
of horſes in the ſtreet that leads into the city from Old Sarum, 
which cauſed me to return to the market-place, where finding 
many of the enemies horſe, I went by the back-ſide of the 
town-houſe through a ſtreet called the Ditch, to my guard, 
which was drawn up in the Cloſe, but very ſhort of the number 
I expeted; for tome, contrary to orders, were gone to bed, 
and others taking the advantage of the night had itolen away, 
ſo that thoſe remaining were not much above thirty horſe, Of 
theſe I ſent ten under a Cornet to charge them, myſelf follow- 
ing after with the reſt, and ordering a trumpet to ſound in our 
rear, as if more were coming on. Paſliag by the chief croſs, 
where we were forced to march one by one, and entering the 
market place, I found the Cornet pickeeriug with the enemy, 
whom I with five or ſix of mine charged on the left flank, io 
that they gave ground, and thereby preſſed fo hard upon their 
own men on the right, and they on their file-I-aders, that the 
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whole party was ſoon routed, and ran before us. We followed 
them cloſe in the rear, and though they made many ſhot at 
me, yet I received no wound in the whole action. About a 
hundred of them ran through Wincheſter-gate to their main 
body, and about twice that number fled up a ſtreet called End- 
leſs-ftreet, whom I purſuing, my horſe fell backwards with me, 
by a check I gave him ; but my own men being in my rear, I 
ſoon recovered on horſeback, and continued the purſuit, till I 
found the enemy to make a ſtand, the ſtreet, according to its 
name, being walled up at the farther end, and one of them 
breaking back upon me, and leaping the brook, but his horſe 
loüpg his feet, threw him down; and he perceiving himſelf to 
be at my mercy, deſired his life. His horſe I gave to one of 
my men who had been diſmounted ; and having examined him, 
found that he was a Lieutenant-Colonel, his name Middleton, 
and a Papiſt. He aſſured me, that there were three hundred 
men in that party which we had routed, three hundred ap- 
pointed to ſecond them, and three hundred more attending at 
the town's end as a reſerve, and that the whole body was com- 
manded by Sir Marmaduke Langdale. I acquainted him, that 
my party being not ſo conſiderable, he might probably be reſ- 
cued, and therefore I could not give him quarter, unleſs be 
would engage himſelf to be a true priſoner, which he did, upon 
condition that he might be my priſoner, which I promiſed him, 
And now moſt of my men being diſperſed, I lodged my colours 
at an honeſt man's houſe of the town, delivering my priſoner 
and wounded men to the guard in the belfrey, and with five or 
ſix made my retreat through the Cloſe by one Mrs. Sadler's, 
at whoſe houſe I quartered, where I found a boy ſtanding at 
the door with my 1uit of arms, which I put on. Upon Harn- 
ham hill I found a Cornet with about twelve of our men, with 
whom I reſolved to return and march after the enemy ; but 
when we came to the belfrey, and were encouraging our little 
guard to oppoſe the enemy, we diſcovered three of their troops 
marching into the Cloſe from the north- gate, their whole body 
iollow:ng them, Whereupon having commanded the guard to 
tire upon them, I charged the enemy with as many of my party 
as were willing to follow me, exchanging ſeveral ſhot with 
them, Their firſt ſquadron ſoon began to give ground; but 
my guard not firing upon the enemy according to my orders, 
and it being now grown light, they ſoon perceived the ſmall- 
neis of our number, and retuſed to run as before; ſo that 
was forced to retiie as faſt as I could with my men, one of 
whom carried away a ſword ct the enemy, which was run 
through his arm. Before they came ty Harnham-bridge, they 
overtook one of my ſervants whoſe name was Stent ; who, at- 
ter he had long defended himfelf, delivered up his ſword upon 
promiſe of quaiter ; aſter which, contrary te their word, they 
gave him ſcveral cats on the head, fo that above threeſcore 
| « ſplinters 
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ſplinters of bones were afterwards taken out of his ſkull. Be- 
ing came to the other ſide of the bridge, I turned and faced 
the enemy, with one of my piſtols in my hand ; upon which 
they halted a little, whereby my men had time to recover almoſt 
to the top of Harnham-hill, In this poſture I ſtood till the 
enemies were come within half piſtol ſhot of me, and then 
made my retreat. Another of my ſervants, called Henry Coles, 
who entered into my father's ſervice two days after I was born, 
fell alſo into the enemies hands, being mortally wounded, and 
died two or three days after. My groom alſo was taken by 
them. Upon the deſcent of the hill, beyond Odſtock, I miſſed 
the road by reaſon of the ſnow, which lying upon the ground, 
had covered the beaten way, ſo that I was obliged to crols 
ſome plowed lands to get into it again; which while I was 
doing, one of the enemy came up within ſhot of me, and call- 
ing me by my name, aſked if I would take quarter ; but as he 
rid directly upon me, armed with back and breaſt, I fired a piſ- 
tol at him, and ſhot him into the belly; by which wound he 
fell from his horſe, and was carried to the next town, where he 
died two days after, as one of my troopers afterwards told me, 
who was taken priſoner near the ſame place. In Oditock-lane 
another of the enemies being advanced within muſquet-ſhot of 
me, called me alſo by name, and defired me to ſtay to take ho- 
nourable quarter. I hearing him give good words, thought he 
had propoſed to ſurrender himſelf to me, and therefore ſtopped 
- | horſe, that I might hear him more diſtinctly; but he, inſtead 
of that, made ready his carabine to fire at me, which I perceiv- 
ing, and ſenſible of my danger, by reaſon of the greatneſs of 
the enemies number, made the beſt of my way to Fording- 
bridge, where having refted a little, and rallied a party of my 
horſe, I marched with them to Southampton. I was ſlightly 
wounded on the breaſt with a ſword ; and my horſe was hurt 
with a ſhot, and died of it ſoon after (4). 

After this tranſaction, Colonel Ludlow for ſome time kept 


chiefly about Lymington and Hurſt-caſtle; but he afterwards 
marched into Surrey. In the mean time, the diſputes among the 
Parliament party began to run very high, and at length produced 
the famous ſelf-denying ordinance, by means of Which the Earls 
of Eſſex and Mancheſter, and Sir William Waller, were diſmiſſed 
from their ſeveral commands : in conſequence of which Colonel 
Ludlow was alſo for the preſent removed from the public ſervice. 
However, after the army was new modelled, he ſays, “the Com- 
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mittee would have named me for the command of a regi- 
ment; but the gentlemen who ſerved in Parliament for the 
county of Wilts, pretended then that they could not ſpate 
me; yet ſoon after, obſerving me not fit to promote a faction, 
and ſolely applying myſelf to advance the cauſe of the public, 

„they 
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© they combined againſt me, and procured me to be laid afide, 
& under colour that they ſtood not in need of more than four 
troops for the ſervice of the county, of which they offered me 
«© the command; and I ſhould not have declined it, had I found 
« my endeavours anſwered with ſuitable acceptance, or that they 
„ whom I ſerved had been willing the public cauſe, for which J 
« was ready to ſacrifice my lite, ſhould proſper : but the con- 
« trary being molt evident; and though ſome of the gentlemen 
continued to manifeſt their fidelity to the public, and their af- 
«« fection to me, yet moſt of them having now eſpouſed another 
«« intereſt, and rejoicing at any loſs that fell upon our's, I choſe 
« rather to deſiſt, and wait for a better opportunity to improve 
% my talent for the ſervice of the public (J).“ 

Some time after this, in 1645, Mr. Ludlow was choſen Knight 
of the Shire ſor the county of Wilts, He was elected by the un- 
biaſſed ſuffrage of the freeholders, having not even ſent to any 
perſons whatever to ſolicit their votes. The following year he 
had a converſation with Oliver Cromwell, wherein the latter ex- 
preſſed ſo much diſlike againſt the Parliament, that Mr. Ludlow 
was perſuaded he had already conceived the deſign of deſtroying 
the civil authority, and ſetting up {or himſelf, and was ſounding 
whether he was a fit inſtrument to be employed to thoſe ends: but 
he returned ſuch an anſwer, as made Cromwell never ſpeak to 
him again on that ſubject, though upon another occaſion he uſed 
very indecent expreſſions to him in the Houſe, tending to the 
lame purpoſe (2). 

Mr. Ludlow was conſidered as one of the leaders of the Com- 
monwealth party, to which Cromwell was no great friend, as he 
found thoſe of Republican principles very little inclined to pro- 

zote his ambiticus views.; however, as Ludlow once told him, he 
„knew how to cajole and give them good words when he had 
« occaſion to make ule of them (z).” And in a converſation 
as they were walking together in Palace-yard, Cromwell com- 
« plained to me (ſays Ludlow) of the unhappineſs of his condi- 
tion, “ having made the greateſt part of the nation his ene- 
« mies by adhering to a juſt cauſe:“ but that which he pre- 
tended to be his greateſt trouble was, “ that many who were 
engaged in the ſame cauſe with him, had entertained a jealouſy 
„and ſuſpicion of him ;” * which he aſſured me was a great 
diſcouragement 


( /) Memoirs, P. 147, & monwealthſmen were fallen under 

( #: Ste P. 36. * his (Cromwell's) diſpleaſure, he 

( = Men Ludlow told Cromwell „ would take the liberty to ſay, that 
this, he broke out into a rage, and „ they had always been, and ever 
ſaid, the Commoawealthimcu weiea “ would be conſiderable, where there 
proud fort of people, and only cout- © was not a total defection from ho— 
derable in their own conceits. To „ nefty, generoſity, and all true vis 
lich Ludlow rcqoined, „ that it was © tue, which he hopcd was not pet 
« yo new thing to hear truth calum- „ their caſe," 
„ gated, and tial than the Comms 
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« diſcouragement to him, aſking my advice, what method was 
« beſt for him to take. I could not but acknowledge, that he 
* had many enemies for the ſake of the cauſe in which he ſtood 
« engaged, and alſo that many who were friends to that cauſe 
« had conceived ſuſpicions of him: but I obſerved to him, that 
ge could never oblige the former, without betraying that cauſe 
« wherein he was engaged; which if he ſhould do upon the ac- 
count of an empty title, riches, or any other advantages, how 
« thoſe contracts would be kept with him, was uncertain ; but 
« moſt certain it was, that his name would be abominated by all 
good men, and his memory be abhorred by poſterity. On the 
other fide, if he perſiſted in the proſecution of our juſt inten- 
« tions, it was the moſt probable way to ſubdue his enemies, to 
« rectify the miſtakes of thoſe that had conceived a jealouſy of 
him, and to convince his friends of his integrity: that if he 
« ſhould fall in the attempt, yet his loſs would be lamented by 
all good men, and his name be tranſmitted to future ages with 
* honour. He ſeemed to take well what I ſaid, and it might 
© have been no diſſervice to him if he had scted accordingly : 
© but his deſign was rather to perſuade me, for the 2 of 
* the rectitude of his intentions, than to receive counſel from me 
* concerning his conduct (). 

Our Author alſo gives us the following account of a conference 
which Cromwell, in order to ſound the diſpoſitions of the leadin 
men, contrived to be held in King's-ſtreet, between thoſe calle 
the Grandees of the Houſe and Army, and the Common- 
wealthſmen. The Grandees, (ſays he), of whom Lieutenant- 
* General Cromwell was the head, kept themſelves in the 
clouds, and would not declare their judgments either for a mo- 
narchical, ariſtocratical, or democratical Government; main- 
taining that any of them might be good in themſelves, or for 
us, according as Providence thould direct us. The Common- 
wealthſmen declared, that Monarchy was neither good in itſelf, 


the eighth chapter and eighth verſe of the firſt book of Samuel, 
where the rejecting of the Judges, and the choice of a King, 
was charged upon the Iſraelites by GOD himſelf as a rejection 
of him; and from another paſſage in the ſame book, where 
Samuel declares it to be a great wickedneſs ; with divers more 
texts of Scripture to the {ame effect. And that it was no way 
conducing to the intereſt of this nation, was endeavoured to be 
proved by the infinite miſchiefs and oppreſſions we had ſuffered 
under it, and by it: that indeed our anceſtors had co: ſented 
to be governed by a ſingle perſon, but with this proviſo, that 
he ſhould govern according to the direction of the law, which 
he always bound himſcif by cath to perform: that the King 
had broken this oath, and thereby diſſolved our allegiance ; 
protection 
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protection and obedience being reciprocal : that having ap- 
« pealed to the ſword for the deciſion of the things in diſpute, 
and thereby cauſed the effuſion of a deluge of the people's 
blood, it ſeemed to be a duty incumbent upon the repreſenta. 
tives of the people to call him to an account for the ſame; more 
« eſpecially ſince the controverſy was determined by the ſame 
means which he had choſen ; and then to proceed to the eſtab. 
liſhment of an equal Commonwealth, founded upon the conſent 
of the people, and providing for the rights and liberties of all 
men, that we might have the hearts and hands of the nation to 
* ſupport it, as being moſt juſt, and in all reſpects molt conducing 
to the happineſs and proſperity thereof. Notwithſtanding 
What was ſaid, Lieutenant-General Cromwell, not for want of 
© conviction, but in hopes to make a better bargain with another 
party, profeſſed himſelf unreſolved, and having learned what 
© he could of the principles and inclinations of thoſe preſent at 
the conference, took up a cuſhion and flung it at my — and 
then ran down the ſtairs; but I overtook him with another, 
« which made hir, haſten down faſter than he deſired. The next 
day paſſing by me in the Houſe, he told me he was convinced of 
© the defirableneſs of what was propoſed, but not of the feaſible- 
* neſs of it; thereby, as I ſuppoſe, deſigning to encourage me to 
© hope that he was inclined to join with us, though unwilling to 
6 Bliſh his opinion, leſt the Grandees ſhould be informed ot it, 
o 


u 
bs whom I preſume he profeſſed himſelf to be of another judg- 


ment (5). 

Mr. Ludlow was one of thoſe who were very ſolicitous to pre- 
vent the ſucceſs of the treaty, which about this time was nego- 
ciating between the King and the Parliament. Indeed he, and 
the whole Independent party, conſidered the preſent ſcheme of 
an accommodation with the King, which was chiefly promoted by 
* the Preſbyterians, to be nothing better than a deſign to betray 
the cauſe of the public. Ludlow in particular thought, that 
though it ſhould be granted, that the original intention of the 
Parliament in taking up arms, was to oblige the King to conſent 
to redreſs the grievances of the nation; yet, after a war of this 
nature had been ſo long carried on, and with ſo much obſtinacy 
on the King's part, if ſuch a contention ſhould be determined by 
rreaty, and the King left in the exerciſe of the Royal authority, 
after the utmoit violation of the laws, and the greateſt calamities 
brought upon the people, no ſecurity could be given for the tu- 


ture enjoyment of their rights and privileges. For he was of 


opinion, that whatever terms the King might conſent to previous 
to his Reſtoration, yet after ſuch an event had actually taken 
place, thoſe who had joined with the Parliament, after infinite 
hardſhips and hazards of their lives and eſtates, would fall under 


the power of a provoked encmy, who being once re-eſtabliſhed in 
his 
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his former authority, would never want means to revenge him- 
ſelf upon all thoſe who, in defence of the rights and liberties of 
the nation, had ventured to reſiſt him in his illegal and arbitrary 
proceedings. And he likewiſe thought, that the long experience 
they had had of Charles's unconquerable inclination to deſpo- 
tiſm, and the inſincerity and duplicity of his conduct, rendered 
him unworthy of any future truſt and confidence : and that the 
Prince, who in ſupport of his unjuſt claims had wantonly ſacri- 
ficed the lives of ſo many of his ſubjects, was ſo far from being 
fit to be again entruſted with authority, that he ought in juſtice 
to the nation to be capitally puniſhed. Theſe ſentiments in- 
duced Mr. Ludlow to promote the deſign which was formed, or 
at leaſt executed, by the army, which was chiefly compoſed of 
Independents, of purging the Houſe of Commons ; that is, 
forcibly excluding thoſe Members who were moſt active in pro- 
moting the treaty with the King, and thereby ſacrificing, as they 
conceived, the intereſt and ſafety of the public to their own pri- 
vate views. And though this was an irregular and violent pro- 
ceeding, Ludlow and the Independents thought it juſtifiable, as 
the only likely means to ſecure that freedom for which they had 
contended with ſo much ardour. The nation had fought for li- 
berty, and they judged it not proper that this liberty ſhould be 
endangered by the cabals of intereſted individuals. And it was 
the duty of the army, they ſaid, to oppoſe the proceedings of 
thoſe Repreſentatives of the people, who had abuſed the truit re- 
poſed in them; becauſe this army had “ engaged in the war, not 
« ſimply as mercenaries, but out of judgment and conſcience, 
© being convinced that the cauſe in which they were engaged 
*« was juſt, and that the good of the people was involved in it.“ 
It was ſuch ſentiments as theſe that alſo induced Ludlow to fit as 
one of the King's Judges in the High Court of Juſtice, in which 
he appears manifeſtly to have ated from principle. For he 
thought that no rank or ſtation, however elevated, ſhould exempt a 
man from puniſhment, who had been the oppreſſor of the nation 
which he was ſworn to protect and to defend, and by his obſtinate 
adherence to his unjuſt and tyrannical claims, had involved the 
kingdom in all the horrors and calamities of civil war, 

After the death of Charles I. Mr. Ludlow was appointed one 
of the Council of State, which was conſtituted by the Parlia- 
ment to carry on the executive part of Government. But as 
Cromwell had now formed very ambitious deſigns, he was ſen. 
ible that a man of ſuch rigid Republican principles as Ludlow, 
and fo generally eſteemed, would be an obſtacle to his views. 1n 
a conference which they had tozether, wherein Cromwell em- 
ployed a full hour in expounding the 110th Pſalm, he took great 
pains to vindicate his conduct, and to give Ludlow a favourable 
opinion of his intentions. He alſo formed a icheme to remove 
hiia out of the kingdom, by an honourable command in Ireland; 
vhich in the moſt ariful manter he urged Ludlow to accept. 

Vol. V. 10. 3 G Ludiow 
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Ludlow was very averſe to this, for private reaſons as well as 
others, having, lately married, and his domeſtic affairs requiring 
his preſence in England. But Cromwell employed his intereſt 
ſo much to ſupport the nomination of Ludlow to this employ- 
ment, that the Parliament and Council of State in a manner 
torced the coramand upon him. So that he at length conſented, 
and ſet out for Ireland at the beginning of January, 1650, being 
appointed Lieutenant-General of horſe, and one of the Commiſ- 
ſioners for civil affairs in that kingdom. 

Immediately after his arrival in Ireland, Lieutenant-General 
Ludlow went to Waterford to wait on the Lord-Deputy Ireton, 
who ordered good quarters to be aſſigned to Ludlow's troop of 
an hundred horſe, which went over with him: for it was ob- 
ſerved, ſays our Author, that the Engliſh horſes were not ſo fit for 
ſervice, li they had been ſeaſoned for ſome time with the air 
and proviſions cf that country. Our Lieutenant-General diſ- 
played much conduct, courage, and activity, in the public ſervice 
in Ireland; and upon the death of the Lord-Deputy Ireton (9), 
which is much lamented by our Author as a real loſs to the pub- 
lic at that juncture, the Commiſſioners of the Parliament imme- 
diately ſent letters to all the Officers of the army, which con- 
lifted of upwards of two and twenty thouſand foot, and between 
ſeven and eight thouſand horſe and dragoons, to yield obedience 
to Ludlow; who, on the Commuiſioners promiſing to aſſiſt him, 
took upon himſelf the chief command, tiil it ſhould be other- 
wiſe determined by the Houſe, He continued ſtill to act with 
the utmoit vigour in the reduction of this kingdom, as long as 
he held this command. In the mean time, he conſtantly ex- 
preſſed a jealouty of Cromweli's ambitious views; and the fol- 
lowing year Licutenant-General Fleetwood was appointed ww 

che 


{2 ) HMENRY IRFITON was born rage aud military ability in the fer- 
in the county of Nottingham about vice of the Parliament; but oppoſed 
the year 1619, He was the eldeſt ſon them vigarouily when they were com- 
ard heir of German Ircton, of At- promiſing matters with the King. He 


temon in Nottinghamſlare, Eſq; and {at as one of that Monarch's Judges. 
brother to Str J. Ircton, Lord Mayer In June, 1649, he was appointed u 
of London m 1658. He was edu- Parliament a Major-General, and tit 
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gated at Trinity- College, Oxford, from next Commander in Chicf under 
whence he was removed to the Mid- Cromwell in his expedition for Ite- 
dlc-lemple. Whew the civil war Jand; and after his arrival there, 2 
broke out, he took up arms in favour commithon and patent was fent ts 
at the Perliament. le married him to be Prelident of Munſter. He 
Rliadget, once of the daughters of wes alierwards, . wh a Cromwell had 
Older Cromwell; and became a left Ireland, mate Lord Deputy c. 
Captain, then Colonel of a regiment that kingdom, His authority and in- 
of horic, and at length Commiflary- fluence in the army were vey greet 
Central, ton the new-modellins of and Cromwc!l i ſuppoſed to have 
the any in ihe beginning of the year been jealous of his abilities 3 and the 
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chief command in Ireland, as well to prepare the way for Crom- 
well's intended change, as to leſſen Ludlow's power, of whoſe 
oppoſition to his deſigns Oliver was very jealous, 

When Cromwell had aſſumed the Protectorſhip, Lieutenant- 
General Ludlow reſolved to do all he could to oppoſe this 
uſurpation on the liberties of the nation, or atleaſt not to do any 
thing that might contribute to the ſtrengthening of it; and 
therefore uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevent the Protector's be- 
ing proclaimed in Ireland, but without ſucceſs, though he found 
means to hinder it for a fortnight, After this, he refuſed to act 
any more in the civil adminiſtration of affairs under the preſent 
authority; but as he had received his military commiſſion of 
Lieutenant-General of the horſe from the Parliament, he refolved 
to keep it as long as he could, and to act under it, for ſeveral 
reaſons, one of which he informs us was, that“ as one had made 
« uſe of the military ſword to deſtroy the civil authority, ſo others 
« might have an opportunity to reſtore it by the ſame means.” 

Henry Cromwell being ſoon after ſent by his father to Ireland, 
Lieutenant General Ludlow received and entertained him at his 
houſe, (which was near the ſea-fide, and not far from the place 
where young Cromwell landed), and alſo invited him to make 
uſe of it on his going back to England. This being accepted, 
Ludlow converſed with him upon the ſubject of his father's 
uſurpation, and freely expreſſed his difſatisfaftion at it. Henry 
Cromwell told him, that his father looked upon him to be diſſa- 
tisfied upon a diſtin account from molt men in the three nations, 
and affirmed that he knew it to be his reſolution to carry himſelf 
with all tenderneſs towards him. 

Not long after the return of Henry Cromwell to England, 
there appeared much diſaffection in the army, ſome of whom 
ſigned a petition to the Protector; three hundred copies of 
which, together with another Writing called the Memento, were 
ſent in a box directed to Ludlow in Ireland, accompanied with a 

30 ſhort 


to the Republican principles, it was fatigable labonrs in the public ſer- 
not probable that he would promote vice, and for his juſtice, nmpartiality, 
his ambitious deſigns ; and we may and diſintereſtedneſs. When a bill 
reaſonably conjecture that this made was ordered to be brought into the 
him rather wiin to have him in lre- Engliſh Parliament for ſettiing land to 
land, than 1a England; Ircton died the value 'of two thouſand pounds a 
at Limerick on the 26th of Novem- year upon him, he was [© far from 
ber, 1651. Mrs, Macaulay jays, that thanking the promoters of the de- 
he was ** a man of genius and erudi- fign, that he fad, ++ The Parliament 
„tion, a firm Republican in prin- „ had many jult debts, which he de- 
* ciple, of extenſive knowledge and “ fired they would pay before they 
6 ſound judgment in matters of 6 made any ſuch prelents; that he 
66 licy and government, and who, ex- „ had no need of their land, and 
* celling in ſhrewdnels and under- therefore would not have it; and 
** ſtanding every individoal of his © that he ſhould be more contenied 
* party, was the concealed but fole “ to fce them doing the ſervice of 
director of all the motions of the „ the nation, than fo liberal in dif. 
* army,” And Ludlow celebrates “ poling of the public trealure,” 

vin tor his zcal, fidelity, and inde» 
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ſhort unſubſcribed letter. Theſe, on peruſal, appeared to him to 
contain proper reaſons and motives to excite people to endeavour 
at reſcuing themſelves from the oppreſſions they laboured under; 
and accordingly he diſperſed as many as he could, in which Cap. 
tain Walcot, one of his Officers, aſſiſted him very much; Lieute. 
nant-Colonel Brayfield, and Major Davis, were alſo acquainted 
with this deſign ;; to the latter of whom, who was then at Dub. 
lin, but — uſual reſidence was in Connaught, he ſent ſome of 
the papers, that they might be diſperſed in that province by his 
means: but Davis acquainting Roberts, the Auditor-General, 
with the affair, he informed the Lord-Deputy Fleetwood of it; 
who thereupon ſent for Lieutenant-General Ludlow, and after 
ſome conference about the papers that had been diſperſed, told 


him he had received an order from Cromwell ſome months ago, 


ſignifying that, as he had declared himſelf diſſatisfied with the 
preſent Government, he, the Deputy, ſhould take care that his 
Charge in the army might be managed ſome other way ; adding, 
that he had hitherto concealed it, but could not an onger, leſt 
he ſhould be accounted his confederate in the diſtribution of 
thoſe papers. Ludlow replied, that “if his life, as well as his 
employment, lay at ſtake, he durſt not have omitted what he 
thought to be his duty; but that having no power to diſpute 
their pleaſure, he ſhould at preſent look upon 1t as alaw to which 
he muit ſubmit.” Fleetwood afterwards required him either to 
deliver up his commiſſion, or to engage under his hand not to 
act by virtue of it, till he ſhould firſt receive commiſſion ſo to do 
from him, or from Cromwell. To the firſt of theſe propoſitions 
he anſwered, that he durſt not deliver up his commiſſion to any 
other Power fave that of the Parliament, who had intruſted him 
with it; and that it was all he had to juſtify him for doing many 
things wherein the lives of men had been concerned, And to 
the ſecond, that he could by no means conſent, becauſe he could 
not tie his own hands from acting by virtue of it, when he ſhould 

be juſtly called upon ſo to do. 8 
Some time after Ludlow received a meſſage from the Lord- 
Deputy, importing, that as he had abſolutely refuſed to ſurren- 
der up his commiſſion, or to enter into ſuch engagements as were 
judged neceſſary for the ſecurity of the Protector's Government, 
he might take his choice, whether he would be confined in Ire- 
land, cr go to London; which he ſhould be at liberty to do, if 
he would give his word to appear before Cromwell, and not act 
any thing againſt him in the mean time. Accordingly he choſe 
the latter, but was then defired to defer his journey for two 
months, under pretence, that affairs being in ſome diſorder in 
England, Cromwell might be obliged on his arrival to treat him 
with more ſeverity than he would with ; ordering him, at the 
ſame time, a ſum of money for his ſupport during his ſtay, and 
allo to defray the expences of his voyage, But, before the expi- 
ration of the two months, Henry Cromwell arrived in Ireland 
tak 
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take the Government upon him, and Mr. Ludlow's departure 
was deferred from time to time, till having obtained a promiſe 
from the new Deputy, that, though he would not grant a war- 
rant for him to go, yet neither would he order him to ſtay, though 
he thought this laſt would be beſt for him, he determined at all 
events to ſet off, which he accordingly did, accompanied to the U 
ſhore by near two hundred people, and embarked (having left a | 
letter for Henry Cromwell to be delivered the next day about | 
noon) between two and three o*clock, and the next day at noon 
arrived in the harbour of Beaumaris, The Govergor of that 1 
place met him at his landing the next day, and furniſhed horſes | 
to carry him and his family to the town; but after dinner in- | 
formed him, that one Captaia Shaw was arrived, with an order | 
from Henry Cromwell, and the reſt of the Council in Ireland, | 
for the detention of him till the Protector's pleaſure was known; 
at the ſame tjme introducing Shaw, and producing the order 
8 ſigned by Henry Cromwell, Corbet, and two others, In the 
} evening he was conveyed to a widow's houſe in the town, where a | 
I or was ſet over him, a centinel being placed at the ſtair-head. | 
ere he remained ſix weeks; but at laſt Captain Shaw brought 
4 an order for his diſcharge, provided he figned an engagement | 
| 


ſent ready drawn from London, never to act againſt the Govern- 
ment then eſtabliſhed. This he abſolutely refuſed to do, but [| 
upon this condition, that his engagement ſhould no longer be of 

any force than till he had ſurrendered bimſelf a priſoner at 
Whiteball, The Governor at length agreed to this, and he was | 
thereupon diſcharged, and ſet forwards tor London, where he ar- 
5 rived on the 1oth of December, 1655. Two days after, he re- 
| ceived a meſſage. from Cromwell to attend him at Whitehall, 
whither he went about eight in the evening, and found the Pro- 
tector in his chamber with Lambert, Colonel Sydenham, Mr. 
Walter Strickland, and Colonel Montague; and foon after | 
Fleetwood coming in, a long converſation enſued, part of which 
we ſhall give in our Author's own words. * Cromwell objected | 
* to me (lays he) that I was ſtolen from Ireland without leave. 
* To which I made anſwer, That though I knew no cauſe why J | 
* ſhould either be detained in Ireland, or obliged to afk leave to 
* depart, yet to avoid all pretence of exception againſt me; I had 
* takea care to procure even that too, as far as it was poſſible, 
having a paſſport for England from Lieutenant-Geaeral Fleet- 
wood, the chief Otkcer of Ireland, with the advice of Mr. 
* Corbett, one of his Council, for my coming, and his ſon 
Harry's promiſe not to obſtruct me in my journey. He next 
* aſked me, wherefore I would not engage not to act againſt the 
preſent Government, telling me, that it Nero were in power, it 
would be my duty to ſubmit, To which i replied, that I was 
ready to ſubmit, and could truly ſay, that I knew not of any 
deſign againſt him, But, ſaid J, if Providence open a way, and 
give an opportunity of appearing in behalf of the people, I 
caunot 
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cannot conſent to tie my own hands before-hand, and oblige 
myfelf not to lay hold on it. However, ſaid he, it is not rea- 
ſonable to ſuſfer one that I diſtruſt to come within my houſe, 
till he aſſure me he will do me no miſchief : I told him, I was 
not accuſtomed to go to any houſe, unleſs I expected to be wel- 
come; neither had I come hither, but upon a meſſage from 
him ; and that I deſired nothing but a little liberty to breathe 
in the air, to which I conceived I had an equal right with other 
men. He then fell to tnveigh bitterly againſt Major Wildman, 
the Author of the petition from the army, reviling him with 
unhandſome language, and ſaying he deſerved to be hanged ; 
and that he muſt ſecure me alſo, if 1 would not oblige myſelf 
never to act againſt him. I told him, I had gone as far as I 
could in that engagement which I had given to Lieutenant- 
General Fleetwood; and if that were not thought ſufficient, I 
refolved, with GOD's aſſiſtance, to ſuffer any extremities that 
might be impoſed upon me. Yes, ſaid he, we know your reſo- 
lation well enough, and we have cauſe to be as ſtout as you; 
but I pray who ſpoke of your ſuffering ? Sir, ſaid I, if I am 
not deceived, you mentioned the ſecuring my perſon, Yea, 
faid he, and great reaſon there is why we ſhould do fo ; for I 
am aſhamed to {ce that engagement which you have given to 
the Licutenant-General, which would be more fit for a General 
who ſhould be taken priſoner, and that hath yet an army of 
thirty thouſand men in the field, than for one in your condi- 
tion. I anſwered, that it was as much as I could conſent to 
give, and what Lieutenant- General Fleetwood thought fit to 
2ccept. Then beginning to carry himſelf more calmly, he 
aid that he had been always ready to do me what good offices 
he could, and that he wiſhed me as weil as he did any one of his 
Council, deliring me to make choice of ſome place to be in, 
where | might have good air. I aſſured him, that my diſſatiſ- 
Atlons were not grounded upon any animoſity againſt his per- 
for ; and that if my own father were alive, and in his place, 
they would, I doubted not, be altogether as great. He ac- 
knowledged that I had always carried myſelf fairly and openly 
to him, and proteſted that he had never given me juſt cauſe to 
act otherwite, When Cromwell had hniſhed his diſcourſe, 
tome of thoſe who were preſent began to make their obſerva- 
tions, and in particular Colonel Montague thought 1t worthy 
his notice, that I had intimated, F Providence ſhouid cer an 
occaſian, I wv a; ready to att againſt the freſent Government; but 
the telt of the company ſcemed aſhamed of what he ſaid. Ma- 
tor-Generai Lambert then defired to know from me why [ 
could not own this as a lawful Government: becauſe, ſaid I, 
it ieenis to me to be in ſabſtance a re-eltabliſhment of that 
which we all engaged againft, and had with a great expence of 
blood and rtreature abohſhed. What then, ſaid he, would you 
account to be a luldcient warrant for you to act againſt the pre- 
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« ſent authority? I anſwered, when I might rationally hope to 
be ſupported by an authority equal or ſuperior to this, and 
could be perſuaded that the ſaid authority would employ its 
power for the good of mankind (2 ).” 

Mr. Ludlow was now permitted to retire quictly to his lodg- 
ings : but ſome time after, when Cromwell had reſolved to call a 
Parliament, he ſent for ſeveral, whom he thought moſt likely to 
obſtruct his deſigns, to attend him at Whitehall, among whom 
was our Author. On this occaſion, © when I drew near to the 
« Council-table, (ſays he) Cromwell charged me with diſperſing 
treaſonable books in Ireland, and with endeavouring to render 
« the Officers of the army di ſaffected, by diſcourſing to them con- 
* cerning new models of Government. I acknowledged that I 
had cauſed ſome papers to be diſperſed in Ireland, but demzed 
© that they juſtly could be called treaſonable. And though I 
© knew not that it was a crime to debate of the ſeveral forms of 
Government, yet that I had not done any thing of that nature 
lately to the beſt of my remembrance, He then ſaid, that ke 


was not ignorant of the many plots that were on foot to dif- 


* turb the preſent power, and that he thought it his duty to ſe- 
cure ſuch as he ſuſpected. To this J replied, that there were 
two duties required by GOD of the Magittrate, 7. e. that he be 
© a terror to thoſe that do evil, and a praiſe to ſuch as do well; 
and whether my actions were good or bad, I was ready to ſub- 
mit to a legal trial: that I was ignorant of any other way to ſe- 
cure the Magiſtrate from being atraid of the people, or the p 
ple from the dread of the Magiſtrate, uuleſs both will do taat 
* wich is juſt and good, You do well, ſaid he, to reflect on our 
* fears ; yet I would have you know, that what I do, proceeds 
not from any motive of fear, but from a timely prudence to 
* foreſee and prevent danger: that had I done as 1 thould, I 
* Ought to have ſecured you immediately upon your coming into 
England, or at leaſt when you deſired to be freed from the en- 
gagement you had given after your arrival; and therefore I 
now require you to give aſſurance not to act againit the Govern- 
* ment, I defired to be excuſed in that particular, reminding 
him of the reaſons 1 ha formerly given him for my refuſat, 
* adding, that I was in his power, aud that he might uſe me as 
* he thought fit. Pray then, ſaid he, what is it that you would 
* have? May not every man be as gocd as he will? What can 
* you defire more than you have? It were ealy, ſaid I, to tell 
* what we would have. What is that, I pray ? ſaid he. "That 
which we tought for, 1aid 1, that the nat. on 1aight be governed 
by its own content, Im, faid he, as much tor x {30veri-ment 
by conſent as auy man; but where ſuall we find thar coofenr? 
* amougit the Prelatical, Pretv; terian, Irdependenc, Anabapiiit, 
or Lexelling Paitics? I aniwered, amount thoſe vi ail forts 
© who 


(r) Memoirs, P. 52356. 
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who had acted with fidelity and affection to the public. Then 
© he fel] into the commendation of his own Government, boak. 
ing of the protection and quiet which the people enjoyed under 
it; ſaying, that he was reſolved to keep the nation from being 
* imbrued in blood. I ſaid, that I was of opinion too much 
blood had been already ſhed, unleſs there were a better account 
of it. You do well, ſaid he, to charge us with the guilt of 
© blood ; but we think there is a good return for what hath been 
© ſhed ; and we underſtand what clandeſtine correſpondencies 
are carrying on at this time between the Spaniards and thoſe of 
« your party, who make uſe of your name, and affirm that you 
will own them and aſſiſt them. I know not, ſaid I, what you 
« mean by my party, and can truly ſay, that if any men have 
« entered into an engagement with Spain, they have had no ad- 
« vice from me ſo to do, and that if they will uſe my name I can- 
« not help it. Then in a ſofter way he told me, that he defired 
« not to put any more hardſhips on me than on himſelf ; that he 
« had been always ready to do me all the good offices that lay in 
his power, and that he aimed at nothing by this proceeding 
« but the public quiet and ſecurity. Truly, Sir, ſaid I, I know 
not why you ſhœuld be an enemy to me, who have been faithful 
« toyouin all your difficulties. I underſtand not, ſaid he, what 
you mean by my difiiculties, J am ſure they were not ſo pro- 
« perly mine as thoſe of the public; for in reſpect to my out- 
ward condition I have not much improved it, as thole gentle- 
« men (pointing to his Council) well know. To which they 
« ſeemed to aſſent, by riſing from their chairs; and therefore | 
thought not {it to inſiſt farther on that point, conteating mylelt 
« to jay, that it was from that duty which I owed to the public, 
« whereof he expreſſed ſuch a peculiar regard, that I durſt not 
give the ſecurity he deſired, becauſe I conceived it to he again 
« the liberty of the people, and contrery to the known law ot 
England. For proof of this, I preduced an Act of Parlia- 
« ment for reſtraining the Council-table ſrom impriſoning any of 
« the free-born pcopic of England; and in caſe they ſhould do 
« ſo, requiring the juſtices of the Upper Bench, upon the appli- 
« cation of the agyricved party, to grant his Habeas Corpus, 
and to give him coni.derabie damages. To this Act I ſuppoſed 
« he gave his free vote, aſſurinpg him, that for my own part I 
« durit not do any ching that mould tend to the violation of it. 
« But, (aid he, did not the army and Council of State commit 
perſons to priton ? Ianſwered, that the Council of State did ſo, 
« but it was by virtue of an authority granted to them by the 
Parliament; and if the atmy had ſometimes ated in that man- 
« ner, it had been in time of war, and then only in order i9 
« bring the perſons ſecurtd to a legal trial; whereas it is now 
« pretended that we live in a time ct peace, aud are to be go- 
« yerned by the known laws of the land. A Juſtice of Peace, 
c ſaid he, may commit, aud {all not 13 Be is, ſaid 1, a legal 
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« Officer, and authorized by the law todo ſo, which you could 
« not be, though you were King ; becauſe if you do wrong 
therein, no remedy can be had againſt you. Therefore if J 
© have offended againſt the law, I defire to be referred to a Juſ- 
« tice of the Peace, that I may be proceeded with according to 
law; but if I have done nothing to deſerve a reſtraint, that 
then I may have my liberty (2).“ Upon this he was ordered 
to withdraw into an adjoining room, and preſently after received 
permiſſion to return to his lodging; whither, in leſs than a quar- 
ter of an hour, he was followed by Mr. Strickland, one of the 
Council, who preſſed him earneſtly to comply with what was de- 
fired of him; namely, give ſecurity not to act againſ the preſent 
Government. But Mr. Ludlow told him, “ that having con- 
« tended for the liberty of others, he was not willing to give 
« away his own, and be made a precedent to the prejudice of 
« his countrymen.” A meſſenger from the Board ſerving him 
with an order to give in the ſecurity within three days, on pain 
of being taken into cuſtody, put an end to their converſation, 
and he not obeying the order, Serjeant Dendy, a day or two af- 
ter, brought a warrant ſigned by Henry Lawrence, the Preſident, 
to apprehend him. But ſome of his relations diſcourſing with 
the Serjeant, prevailed on him to leave him in his own lodgings 
and Cromwell, the next day, meeting his brother Thomas Lud- 
low, propoſed his engaging for the Lieutenant-General, which 
was agreed to very readily by the brother, but oppoſed by our 
Author, and no ſecurity was therefore given, However, as Mr, 
Ludlow ſoon after retired into Eſſex, he was permitted to remain 
unmoleſted, and continued there till Cromwell was ſeized with 
his laſt ſickneſs ; when, coming to town, Fleetwood was directed 
to enquire the reaſon of his coming at that critical juncture; to 
whom he gave ſatisfaction on that head, the chief motive of 
his journey being to fetch his mother and his father-in-law into 
the country, that the family might be all together. Upon Oli- 
ver's death, which happened two days after, his ſon Richard be- 
ing declared Protector, a new Parliament was called, wherein ſe- 
veral of the Republican party being returned, to prevent their 
making any oppoſition to the preſent Government, an oath was 
required from every Member, that he would not act or contrive 
any thing againſt the Protector; which Ludlow ſcrupling to 
take, refrained for ſome time from going to the Houſe, but was . 
afterwards permitted to fit without taking the oath. 

Mr. Ludlow now employed all nis influence towards eſtabliſn- 
ing a Commonwealth Government; and after the depoſition of 
Richard Cromwell, he was prevaiied on, though contrery to his 
inclinations, to accept of the chief command of the troops in 
lreland. He continued ſome time there, and afterwards returned 
o England, where he exerted himſelf in order to eſtabliſh a 
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Republic; but a!1 his efforts for that purpoſe were ineffectual. 
And when, after the Reftoration of King Charles the Second, a 
proclamation was iſſued, requiring all the late King's Judges to 
ſurrender themſelves, General Lud!ow thought it prudent to leave 
the kingdom, and accordingly embarking at Lewes 1n Suffex, 
landed at Dieppe about the beginning of September, 1660, He 
was there recommended to the houte of one Madame de Caux, 
who with great civility making him an offer of going to her 
country houſe, he readily embraced it, as well to avoid the many 
Iriſh then in town, as to enjoy the liberty of taking the air, 
Soon after his going off, a proclamation was publiſhed tor appre- 
hending and ſecuring him, for doing which a reward of zool. 
was offered. One of theſe proclamations came to bis hands, in- 
cloſed in a pacquet of letters, wherein his friends earneſtly de- 
fired he would remove to ſome place more diſtant from England: 
and this made him reſolve to go to Geneva ; in purſuance of 
which reſolution, he took the way of Rouen for Paris, where he 
ſtaid ſeveral days to view what was moſt remarkable. From 
hence he travelled through Lyons to Geneva, where he arrived 
without meeting with any moleſtation by the way, and took up 
his quarters at one Mr. Perrot's, who had ſerved in the Parlia- 
ment army during the civil war. Here he was joined by Liſle 
and Cowley, two of the late King's Judges, and, together with 
them, made private application to one of the principal Syndics 
tor the protection of the Republic, which was ſecretly promiſed ; 
but his two companions not being ſatisfied therewith, would ad- 
dreſs the Council publickly (againit his advice), and thereby 
gave offence ; ſo that they found it neceſſary to withdraw to Lau- 
lanne, and feek protection from the Canton of Berne; which 
was readily granted, both for themſelves and Ludlow, who in a 
ic days followed them. He continued here till September, 
10 ; when being joined by ſome other Engliſh exiles, he re- 
moved with them to Vevay, where they were received with great 
kindneſs, aud viiited in form by the chief Magiſtrates. Here 
LCy were alſo viated by the famous Algernon Sydney. 

Vr. Ludlow remained in Switzerland many years; during 
which time icveral attempts were made to aſſaſſinate him (w). 
lie was much refpetted for his regular and exemplary life ; and 
ine Author of the Preface to his Memoirs, ſays, This ſtranger 
** for more than thirty years was the care of that country; and 


„it may be july ſaid, that by their vigilance rather than his 


* own, due jrequent deſigus that were formed againſt his life 


Mere delcated, aud ſome of them exemplarily puniſhed on the 
„ heads vi their authors.“ 
Mr. 


(wv) Mr. Tifle, who had alſo heen one of the late King's Judges, was mur- 
dereG at Laulenne in 1064. Anthony Wood tiles the attaflins by whom this 
baſc'attion was pervetraied, prrerens Ry. Athen. Oxon, Vol. II. Col. 
550. Edit, 16992. 
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Mr. Ludlow not only ſurvived King Charles II. but lived to 
ſee the Revolution, in which he earneſtly deſired to have been an 
aſſiſtant ; and left his retreat at Vevay, and came to England, 
in order to exert his old age in that cauſe ; having ſome expecta- 
tions of being employed in Ireland, againſt the Popiih and other 
adherents of the abdicated King. But ſome time aſter his pub- 
lic appearance in London, an addreſs was preſented to King Wil- 
liam from the Houſe of Commons, by the hands of Sir Edward 
Seymour, November 7, 1689, that he would be pleaſed to put 
out a proclamation for the apprehending of Colonel Ludlow, at- 
tainted for the murder of King Charles the Firſt, &, It was 
reaſonable to expect, that after an event fo favourable to the iu- 
tereſts of Liberty as the Revolution, a man who had ſuffered fo 
much in that cauſe, and who had ſhewn ſo ſincere an attachment 
to it, as Mr. Ludlow had done, would have met with a very dif- 
ferent reception in England from that which he now experienced. 
However, being informed of the application of the Commons 
againſt him, he returned back again to Switzerland. The Au- 
thor of the Preface to his Memoirs, after taking notice of Mr. 
Ludlow being thought a proper perſon to be employed againſt 
the Papiſts in Ireland, ſays, When the Britiſh retugegs were 
glad to hear him named for that ſervice, and he in an extacy to 
erve his country any where, was arrived in England, the recep- 
tion he found there was ſuch, as ought rather to be forgotten, 
than tranſmitted to poſterity, with any remarks upon that con- 
juncture. Thus being denied the honour of dying for his coun- 
try, he returned to the more hoſpitable place from whence he 
came. But England had not one good with the leſs from him on 
the account of her laſt unkindneſs. For at the very article of 
death ſome of his lait words were wiſhes for the proſperity, peace, 
and glory of his country ; and that Religion and Liberty might 
be eſtabliſned there ſo, on ſo ſure and ſolid a foundation, that the 
Ceſigns of evil men might never bring them into danger for the 
time to come.“ 


Mr. LUDLOW continued in Switzerland till his death, which 
happened in 1693, in the ſeventy-third year of his age. He ap- 
pears to have been of an amiable and reſpectable character in 
private life : he was a man of piety, probity, and honour, and of 
regular and virtuous manners, He was an able military Com- 
mander, and a Republican from principle ; and his zealous at- 
tachment to the cauſe of public liberty ſeeras to have been en- 
tirely free from any partial, intereſted, or ambitious views. He 
inherited a plentitul eſtate from his father, and appears to have 
had no defire to increaſe it ; and his patriotic ſpirit led him to 
llizht the advantages of an affluent fortune, when put ia competi- 
tion with what he thought the cauſe of his country, The unge- 
nerous reception which he met with in England, after the Revotu- 
tion, and after having been ſo long in exile, reflects great diſho- 
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nour upon thoſe who were the occaſion of it: but poſterity will 
do that juſtice to his merit, which was denied him by his ungrate. 
ful cotemporaries 

He was interred in the beſt church at Vevay, where his Lady 
erected a monument to his memory, whereon ſhe placed a Latin 
inſcription, to the following purpoſe. *©* Here lies Edmund 
Ludlow, an Engliſhman, of the couuty of Wilts ; ſon of Sir 
« Henry Ludlow, Knight, and Member of Parliament, as he 
* alſo was; honourable by deſcent, but more ſo by his own vir- 
* tue: by religion a Proteſtant, and eminent for piety. In the 
* twenty-third year of his age he was made Colonel of a regi- 
* ment, and ſoon after Lieutenant-General of the army; and in 
„ that poſt he helped to reduce Ireland, He was intrepid and 
«« careleſs of life in battle, and in victory merciful and humane; 
0a defender of his country's liberty, and a warm oppoſer of ar- 
& bitrary power. For which cauſe, baniſhed from that country 
* thirty-two years, though worthy of a better fortune, he took 
„ refuge in Switzerland, and dying there in the 73d year of his 
* age, regretted by his friends, flew to the eternal ſears of joy.“ 

It does not appear that he left any iſſue. His Lady followed 
him in his exile, and continued with him till his death : only ſhe 
went occafionally to England to ſettle her affairs ; and it was by 
the income of her fortune that he was chiefly ſupported. 

In 1698 was publiſhed, in Octavo, written by our Author him- 
ſelf, Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, Eſq; Lieutenant-General of 
% the Horſe, Commander in Chief of the forces in Ireland, one 
4 of the Council of State, and a Member of the Parliament 


„ which began on November 3, 1640. In two Volumes, Swit- 


«« zerland, printed at Vivay, in the Canton of Bern.“ In 1699, 
a third Volume was publiſhed, at London, with a collection of 
original papers, The whole has been ſeveral times re- printed, 
and an edition of it has been publiſhed in one Volume, Folio. 
The Work is very valuable, as it contains an honeſt and intelli- 


gent account of the molt important public tranſactions of Eng- 


land and Ireland in the age in which the Author wrote, and in 
many of which he was perſonally engaged. 
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HIS eminent Divine was born on the 12th of Octo- 

ber, 1614, at Grantham. in Lincolnſhire, He was ſon 

to Alexander More, Eſq; a gentleman of a good eſtate, 

and of diſtinguiſhed probity-as well as piety ; but be- 
ing a zealous Calviniſt, he took eſpecial care to breed up his chil. 
dren in thoſe principles. Henry, his ſecond ſon, of whom we 
treat, has himſelf given us ſome account of his education: [ 
was bred up (ſays he) to the almoſt fourteenth year of my age, 
* under parents and a maſter that were great Calviniſts (but 
<* withal, very pious and good ones): at which time, by the or- 
der of my parents, perſuaded to it by my uncle, I immediately 
went to Eton ſchool ; not to learn any new precepts or inſti- 
* tutes of religion, but for the perfecting of the Greek and 
Latin tongue. But neither there, nor yet any where elſe, 
< could I ever ſwallow down that hard doctrine concerning Fate. 
On the contrary, I remember, that upon thoſe words of Epic- 
* tetus, Lead me, O Jupiter, and thou Fate, I did (with my eldeſt 
brother, who then, as it happened, had accompanied my uncle 
* thither), very ſtoutly, and earneſtly for my years, diſpute 
« againſt this Fate, or Calviniſtic Predeſtination, as it is uſually 
called: and that my uncle, when he came to know it, chid me 
* ſeverely ; adding menaces withal of correction, and a rod, for 
* my immature forwardneſs in philoſophizing concerning ſuch 
matters: moreover, that I had ſuch a deep averſion in my tem- 
per to this opinion, and ſo firm and unſhaken a perſuaſion of 
* the Divine juſtice and goodneſs, that on | a certain day, in a 
ground belonging to Eton College, where the boys uſed to play, 
* and exerciſe — muſing concerning theſe chings with 
* mylelf, and recalling to my mind this doctrine of Calvin, I 
* did thus ſeriouſly and deliberately conclude within myſelf, viz. 
lf Lam one of thoſe that are predeſtinated unto Hell, where 
all things are full of nothing but curſing and blaſphemy, yet 
„will I behave myſelf there patiently and ſubmiſſively towards 
* GOD; and if there be any one thing more than another, that 
is acceptable to him, that will I ſet myſelf to do with a ſincere 
heart, and to the utmoſt of my power: being certainly per- 
* ſuaded, that if I thus demeaned myſelf, he would hardly keep 


me long in that place.“ Which meditation of mine is as 
* firmly 
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firmly fixed in my memory, and the very place where I ſtood, 
as if the thing had been tranſacted but a day or two ago.“ 
Having made zn extraordinary progreſs in the Greek and 
Latin languages at Eton ſchool, he was removed to Cambridge, 
where he was admitted of Chrilt's College in 1631, and put un- 
der the care of a tutor who was not a Calviniſt, which was very 
agreeable to him. And now, he ſays, a mighty and almoſt im- 
moderate thirſt after knowledge poſſeſſed me throughout; 

* eſpecially for that which was natural; and above all others, 
that which was ſaid to dive into the deepeſt cauſe of things, and 
* Ariſtotle calls the firſt and higheſt philoſophy, or wiſdom. --Af- 
* ter which, when my prudent and pious tutor obſerved my mind 
* to be inflamed, and carried with ſo eager and vehement a ca- 
reer, he aſked me on a certain time, why I was ſo above mea- 
* ſure intent upon my ſtudies ?“ that is to ſay, for what end ! 
was {o ? Suſpecting, as I ſuppoſe, that there was only at the 
© bottom a certain itch, or hunt after vain glory; and to be- 
* come, by this means, ſome famous Philoſopher amongſt thoſe 
of my own ſtanding. But I anſwered briefly, and that from my 
very heart, That I may know.” But, young man, what 
« is the reaſon (ſaith he again) that you ſo earneitly deſire to 
„ know things ?” To which I inſtantly returned, I detire, I 
„ fay, ſo ezrneitly to know, that I may know.” For even at 

that time the knowledge of natural and divine things ſeemed to 
me the higheſt pleaſure and felicity imaginable. Thus then 
perſuaded, and eſteeming it what was highly fit, I immerſed 
myſelf over head and cars in the ſtudy of philoſophy ; pro- 
miſing a moſt wonderful happineſs to myſelf in it. Ariſtotle 
therefore, Cardan, Julius, Scaliger, and other Philoſophers ot 
the preateſt note, I very diligently peruſed. In which, the 
truth is, though I met here and there with ſome things wittily 
and acutely, and ſometimes alſo ſolidly ſpoken, yet the moſt 
ſecmcd to me either ſo falſe or uncertain, or elſe ſo obvious and 
trivial, that I looked upon myſelf as having plainly loſt my time 
in the reading of ſuch Authors. And 21 ak all in a word, 
thoſe almoſt whole four years which I had ſpent in ſtudies of 
this kind, as to what concerned thoſe matters which I chicfly 
defired to be ſatisfied about, (for as to the exiſtence of a GOD, 
and the duties of morality, 1 never had the leaſt doubt), ended 
in nothing, ina manner, but mere ſcepticiſm ( x ).” 

The littli ſatis faction which Mr. More met with in his ſtudies 
at this time, he was afterwards far from conſidering as a misfor- 
tune. It fell out (ſays he) truly very happily for me, that 1 
« ſuffercd to great a diſappointment in my ſtudies. For it made 
* me ſeriouſly at Jail begin to think with mylelf, whether the 
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knowledge 


( x ) Dr. More's general Preface to his philoſophical Works in Latin, as 
trauſlated by Mr, Richacd Ward, in his Life of hem, P. 5 — 10. 
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knowledge of things was really that ſupreme felicity of man; 
or ſomething greater and more divine was. Or, ſuppoſing it to 
be ſo, whether it was to be acquired by ſuch an eagerneſs and 
intentneſs in the readisg of Authors, and contemplating of 
things, or by the purging of the mind from all ſorts of vices 
whatſoever ; eſpecially having begun to read now the Platonic 
Writers, Marſilius Ficinus, Plotinus himſelf, Mercurius Triſ- 
megiſtus, and the Myſtical Divines ; among whom there was 
frequent mention made of the purification of the ſoul, and of 
the purgative courſe that is previous to the illuminative ; as if 
the perſon that expected to have his mind illuminated by 
« GOD, was to endeavour after the higheſt purity (y). 

But among all the Writings of this kind, there was none 
which ſo much captivated and affected him, as a little book, 
with which Luther 1s alſo ſaid to have been wonderfully taken, 
intitled, T heologia Germanica. That precept particularly, (ſays 
© he) which this Author ſo mightily inculcates, wiz. I hat we 
* ſhould thoroughly put off, and extinguiſh our own proper will; 
that being thus dead to ourſelves, we may live alone unto 
© GOD, and do all things whatſoever by his ivſtinQ, or plenary 
« permiſſion, was ſo connatural, as it were, and agreeable to my 
* moſt intimate reaſon and conſcience, that I could not of any 
thing whatſoever be more clearly or certainly convinced.“ The 
Theolagica Germanica was written by one John Taulerus, a Domi- 
nican Monk, who flouriſhed in the fourteenth century; and be- 
ing thought to be favoured with revelations from Heaven, he 
was ſtiled the ://uminated Divine, He preached chiefly at Co- 
logne and Straſburgh, and died in 1361. His Theologica Germa- 
nica was firſt tranſlated into Latin by Surius, and then by Sebaſ- 
tian Caſtalio. The Author wrote it in the German language, 
and it went through a great number of Editions from 1518 to the 
year 1700, when it was printed in French at Amſterdam. What 
Luther ſays of it, may be found in the firſt Volume of his Works 
in Latin, and is to this effect: “ I am ſenſible, that this Doctor 
is unknown to the ſchools of Divines, and therefore, perhaps, 
much deſpiſed; but J have found in him, though his Writings 
are all in the German language, more ſolid and true Divinity, 
than 1s found in all the Doctors of al! the Univerſities, or than 
can be {ound in their opinions ( z ).” 

The progrets that Mr. More made in learning, added to the 
natural ſweetneſs of his temper, and the piety of his diſpoſition, 
icems at length to have reconciled his father to his religious 
principles. For comiog one day into his room at the College, 
ard ſceing him there with his books about him, and knowing 
dne tendency of his fludies, was moſt highly affected with it, and 
aid to him in a rapture, that he thought ie ſpent his time in an 
evangelicas 
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evangelical way. And our Author faid, that he thought his 
father before he died had no great ſtomach to his ſtrict Calvi- 
niſm ; and he was diſtinguiſhed by a very conſiderable legacy ac 
the old gentleman's death ( a). 

In 1639, Mr. More took the degree of Maſter of Arts. And 
the following year he compoſed his P/jcho Zoia, or the Life of 
the Soul; which, with an addition of other poems, he afterwards 
re-publiſhed in 8vo. under the title of Philoſophical Poems, and 
dedicated to his father. He takes notice in the Dedication, that 
his father uſed to read to his children on winter nights Spenſer's 
Fairy Queen, with which our Author was highly delighted, and 
which firſt tuned his ears to poetry, 

When Mr. More about this time ſtood Candidate for a Fellow- 
ſhip, they were at firſt afraid of him as a melancholy man ; but 
ſome that knew him better, ſaid, that though he was ſtudious and 
ſerious, yet he was a very pleaſant compapion ; and, indeed, in 
his way, one of the merrieſt Greeks they were acquainted with, 
Upon this, being choſen Fellow of his College, he became a 
tutor to ſeveral perſons of quality. One of theſe was Sir John 
Finch, whoſe ſiſter, Lady Conway, may be called another of the 
Doctor's pupils at a diſtance, or out of College. This Lady af- 
terwards embraced Quakeriſm, from which he laboured many 

ears to reclaim her, but without ſucceſs. He had a great efteem 
of, and friendſhip with her: he drew up ſome of his treatiſes at 
her particular requeſt ; and ſhe, in return, left him a legacy of 
4col. He compoſed others of his Works at Ragley, the ſeat of 
her Lord in Warwickſhire, where, at intervals, he ſpent a conſi- 
derable part of his time. He met here with two extraordinary 


perſons, the famous Van Helmont () and the no leſs famous 
Valentine 


(2) Biograph. Britan, penetration and inſight into nature. 

(5) Van HEZINONT was a man of By his {kill in phyſic he performed 
great learning, eſpecially in phyſic ſuch unexpected cures, that he was 
and natural philolophy, and born at once put into the Inquiſition, as a 
Bruſſels, in the year 1577. He was man that did things beyond the reach 
educatcd at Louvain; but as he was of nature. John Caramuel Lobko- 
diſſatisficd with his acquiſitions there, wiz has given a good account of this 
he retuled to take his degrees in arts, Phyſician and Philoſopher in a very 
which he conſidered as a mere mock- few words.“ Helmont,“ ſays he, © tos 
ery. ** I refuſed(iays he) the title of I knew the man, was pious, learned, 
« Maſter of Arts, tho' I had finiſhed ““ famous; a ſworn enemy of Galen 
« my courſe; unwilling that Profeſ- “ and Ariftotle, The ſick never lan- 
« fors ſhould play the tool with me, „ guiſhed long under his hands; be- 
„in declaring me a Maſter of the ſe- “ ing always killed or cured in two 
« yen arts, when I was conſcious to © or three days. He was ſent fot 
« myſelf that I knew nothing.” He “ chicfly to thoſe who were given up 
is laid to have had in him a ſtrong © by other Phyſicians; and to the 
mixture of enthuſiaſm, and even of “ great grief and indignation of ſuch 
madneſs ; but it is acknowledged that “ Phyſicians, often reſtored the pa- 
he was very acute and profound, and “ tient unexpectedly to health, Ut» 


diſcovered in many caſes a wonderful © Works were publiſhed in Foho. 
6 They 
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Valentine Greatrakes (c); for, it ſeems, Lady Conway was fre- 
quently afſticted with violent pains in her head, and theſe two 
rſons were called in at different times to try their powers upon 
= and at laſt Van Helmont lived in the family. There was 
once a deſign of printing ſome remains of this Lady after her 
death ; — the Preface was actually written (4) by our Author 
under the perſon of Van Helmont, in which diſguiſe he draws 
her character to great advantage. He repreſents her as a Lady of 
ſingular piety, and of a moſt exemplary life. He ſays, that ſhe 
— the Latin language, and was well ſkilled in philoſo- 
phy ; and notwithſtanding her many accompliſhments, was ex- 
tremely humble, and of a very meek, gentle, and patient ſpirit. 

In 1675, Dr. More accepted a Prebend in the church of Glou- 
ceſter, being collated to it by Lady Conway's brother, Lord Finch, 
who was then Chancellor of England, and afterwards Earl of 
Nottingham ; but ſoon refigned it to Dr. Edward Fowler, after- 
wards Biſhop of Glouceſter, on whom it was conferred at his re, 

ueſt. It was thought to be with this view, that Dr. More ac- 
cepted of this preferment, it being the only one he could ever be 

revailed on to accept, after he had devoted himſelf to a College 
life, which he did very early ; for, in 1642, he refigned the Rec- 
tory of Ingoldſby in Lincolnſhire, ſoon after he had been pre- 
ſented to it by his father, who had bought the perpetual Advow- 
ſon of it for him. 

He conſidered his retirement in the Univerſity as a kind of 
Paradiſe, and he was ſo fearful of hurting it by any change in 
his preſent ſituation, that he even declined the Maſterſhip of his 
own College, into which he might have been choſen in prefe- 
rence to Dr. Cudworth in 1654. He alſo withſteod all the boüei- 
tation that was made to him to accept of ſeveral conſiderable 
promotions in Ireland, as the Deanery of Chriſtchurch in Dub- 


Vol. V. 10. 


& They are one continued ſatire againſt 
« the Peripatetics and Galeniſts; 
very voluminous, but not very pro- 
« fitable for inſtruction in phyſic.“ 
Vid. New and Gen. Biog. Dict. 8vo, 
(e) The following account is given 
of this noted perſon by the Reverend 
Mr, Granger. VALENTINE 
GREATRAKES, an Irith gen- 
tleman, had a ſtrong impulſe upon his 
mind to attempt the cure of diſeaſes, 
by touching or ſtroking the parts af- 
tected, He firſt practiſed in his own 
family and neighbourhood ; and ſeve- 
ral perſons were, in all appearance, 


cured by him of different diſorders. 


He afterwards came into England, 
where his reputation ſoon roſe to a 
prodigious height: but it declined 
Amoſt as fait, when the expectations 
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of the multitudes that reſorted to him 
were not anſwered. Mr, Glanvile 
imputed his cures to a ſanative quality 
inherent in his conſtitution, ſome to 
fiction, and others to the force of 
imagination in his patients, Of this 
there were many inſtances: one of 
which, if a fact, is related by Monſ. 
St. Evremond in a peculiar ſtrain of 
pleaſantry. It 1s certain that the 
great Mr. Boyle believed him to be an 
extraordinary perſon, and that he has 
atteſted ſeveral of his cures. His man- 
ner of ſtroking ſome women, was ſaid 
to be very different from his uſual 
method of operation.” ---Biographical 
Hiſt, of England, Vol, II. P. 327, 
28. 

: ( d) It is printed at large in Ward's 
Lite of Dr. More, P. 203-209. 
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lin, and the Provoſtſhip of the College there, as well as the 
Deanery of St. Patrick's; which offers had no effect upon him, 
although he was aſſured theſe were deſigned only to pave the way 
to ſomething higher, there being two Biſhopricks in view offered 
to his choice, one of which was valued at 1500 l. per annum. 
This open attempt to draw him into Ireland proving inſufficient, 
a very good Biſhoprick was procured for him in England ; and 
his friends got him as far as Whitehall, in order to kiſs his Ma. 
jeſty's hand for it: but as ſoon as he underſtood the buſineſs for 
which he was brought thither, which had hitherto been concealed 
from him, he could not be prevailed on to ſtir a ſtep farther (e). 

As no proſpe& of preferment could tempt him from the ſtudi- 
ous retirement he had choſen, ſo neither did the civil commotions 
of the age in which he lived drive him from it, although he had 
made himſelf obnoxious, by conſtantly denying the G— 
He ſaw and lamented the miſeries of his country ; but in the ge- 
neral, Archimedes like, he was ſo buſy in his chamber, as to 
mind very little what was doing without, Indeed, he devoted 
almoſt his whole life to the writing of books ; and his parts and 
learning were univerſally admired. His Writings were in ex- 
traordinary eſtimation ; ſo that Mr. Chiſwell, an eminent book- 
ſeller, declared, that for twenty years together, after the return 
* of King Charles the Second, the Myſtery of Godlineſs, and 
«© Dr. More's other Works, ruled all the bookſellers in London.“ 
The great character he had obtained, occaſioned his being called 
into the Royal Society, with a view of giving reputation to it, 
before its eſtabliſhment by the Royal charter ; for which purpoſe 
he was propoſed as a candidate by Dr. Wilkins and Dr. Cud- 
worth, the 4th of June, 1661, and elected Fellow ſoon after. 

A remarkable teſtimony of regard for Dr, More's merit was 
given by John Cockſhuit, Eſq; of the Inner Temple, who by his 
laſt will left 3ool. to have three of his principal Pieces tranſlated 
into Latin. Theſe were his Myſtery of Godlineſs, Myſtery of 
| Iniquity, and his Philoſophical Collections. This legacy induced 
our Author to put, together with theſe, the reſt ot his Engliſh 
Works which he thought worth printing into that language ; and 
the whole collection was publiſhed in 1679, in three large Vo- 
lumes, Folio. In underſtanding the tranſlation himſelf, his de- 
ſign was to appropriate Mr, Cockſhuit's legacy to the founding 
of three Scholarſhips in Chriſt's College; but they could not 
be printed and publiſhed without ccnſuming the greateſt part of 
it, and ſo the Society was deprived of the intended benefaction. 
However, he made up this loſs to the College by other donations 
in his life-time, and Ly the perpetuity of the Rectory of In- 
zoldſby, which he left to it by his will. 


Dr. Moa E lived and died a private Fellow of Chriſt's College. 


His death happened on the firit of September, 1687, in the 73d 
year 


(e) Yi.', Ward's Life of Dr, More, P. 38, 39. 
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year of his age ; and was buried in the chapel of his College, 
where lie alſo Mr. Mede and Dr. Cudworth, two other cotempo- 
rary ornaments of that foundation. 

He was in his perſon of a tall ſtature, thin, but well 
tioned ; his countenance ſerene and lively, and his eye ſharp 
and penetrating, He was a man of great genius, of very exten- 
five learning, of the moſt ardent piety, and of an irreproach- 
able life. The learned Dr. Outram ſaid publickly at the Arch- 
biſhop's table, That he looked upon Dr. More as the holieſt 
« perſon upon the face of the earth.” His temper was natu- 
rally grave and thoughtful, though attended with chearfulneſs ; 
and at certain ſeaſons he would even be gay, and abound with 
pleaſantries. Aſter — — ſome of his Writings, in which he 
was much fatigued, he once faid, Now, for theſe three months, 
« T will neither think a wiſe thought, nor ſpeak a wiſe word, nor 
« do an ill thing.” He was ſdbject to extatic rapturous warmths, 
during which he was ſo entirely ſwallowed up in joy and happi- 
neſs, that Mr. Norris ftiles him the Intellectual Epicure .” 
and the ſenfibility of his nature was ſuch, that, as we are aſſured 
by the Writer of his Life, when he diverted himſelf, as he fre- 

uently did, with playing on the theorbo, a ſolemn inſtrument, 
the power of the muſic, added to the rapturous pleaſure of his 
thoughts, has ſometimes been ſo overcomingly great, that he has 
been forced to deſiſt, He was meek and | <> le, liberal to the 
poor, and of a very kind and benevolent ſpirit. He once ſaid 
to a friend. That he was thought by ſome to have a ſoft head, 
© but he thanked GOD he had a ſoft heart :” and he gave at 
that time the ſum of fifty pounds to a Clergyman's widow, Men 
of all principles and parties have agreed to {| well of him. 
Biſhop Burnet calls him“ an open-hearted and fincere Chriſtian 
„ Philoſopher, who ſadied to eſtabliſh men in the great prin- 
« ciples of religion againſt Atheiſm, which was then beginning 
* to gain ground, chiefly by reaſon of the hypocriſy of ſome, 
« and the fantaſtical conceits of the more fincere Enthuſiaſts,” 
And Mr. Hobbes hynſelf was heard to ſay, that“ if his own 
8 — 6.4 was not true, he knew of none that he ſhould 
* ſooner like than Dr. More's.“ He was ſomewhat weak and 
credulous with reſpe& to apparitions and witches; however, he 
was certainly a truly great and excellent man, though not en- 
- tirely free from that weakneſs and imperfection, which 1s inſepa- 
rable from human beings. None of his Writings ſeem to have 
been more generally read and admired than his Divine Dialogues 
concerning the Attributes and Providence of GOD, Mr. Addi- 
ſon ſtiles his Enchiridion Erhicum ** an admirable ſyſtem of Ethics.” 


e 
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HIS eminent Poet was born in the pariſh of Stren- 

ſham, in the county of Worceſter, in the year 1612. 

His father, who was of the ſame name, was an honeſt 

country farmer, who had ſome ſmall eſtate of his own, 
but rented a much greater of the Lord of the manor where he 
lived. However, perceiving in this ſon an early inclination to 
literature, he cauſed him to be educated in the free-ſchool at 
Worceſter, under Mr. Henry Bright; and having made a oonſi- 
derable proficiency in grammar-learning, he went for ſome little 
time to Cambridge, but was never matriculated into that Uni- 
verſity, his father not being, it is ſaid, in ſuch circumſtances as 
would enable him to be at the charge of an academical educa- 
tion; however, according to Anthony Wood, who ſays he had 
his information from our Poet's brother, he reſided at Cambridge 
{ix or ſeven years, He afterwards returned into his native coun- 
try, and became Clerk to Mr. Jefferys of Earl's Croom, an emi- 
nent Juſtice of the peace for that county, with whom he lived 
ſome years, add by whoſe kindneſs and indulgence he had ſuffi- 
cient leiſure to apply himſelf to whatever learning his inclina- 
tions led him, which were chiefly Hiſtory and Poetry ; to which, 
for his diverhon, he joined muſic and painting; and his zaſte for 
the latter occaſioned an intimacy between him and Samuel 
Cooper, the celebrated miniature painter. 

r. Butler was afterwards recommended to Elizabeth, Counteſs 
of Kent, who was a great encourager of learning, and under 
whoſe patronage. he had not only the opportunity of conſulting 
books of all kinds, but alſo of converſing with the learned Sel- 
den, who was very converſant in that Lady's family, and often 
employed our Poet to. write letters beyond * and tranſlate for 
him. He lived ſome time alſo with Sir Samuel Luke, a gentle- 
man of an antient family in Bedfordſhire, and an eminent Com- 
mander under Oliver Cromwell. While he reſided in this gen- 
tleman's family, it is generally ſuppoſed that he planned, if he 
did not write, his celebrated poem entitled iJyp1Bk as, under 
which character it is thought he intended to ridicule that 


* After 


( f) Vid. Life of Butler, prefixed Britan. Cibber's Lives of the Poets, 
to Hudibras, Dr. Grey's Preface to Vol. II. P. 233, 234. and Wood's 
kis Edition of Hudibras, Biograph, Athen, Oxon, 
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After the Reſtoration of Charles II. Mr. Butler was made Se- 
cretary to Richard Earl of Carbury, Lord Preſident of the Princi- 

ality of Wales, who made him Steward of Ludlow-caſtle, when 
the Court there was revived. About this time he married one 
Mrs. Herbert, a gentlewoman of a good family, and who had a 
competent fortune, but it was moſt of it unfortunately loſt, by 
being put out on ill ſecurities, ſo that it was of little advantage 
to him. | 

As he had now acquired a great reputation by bis Hudibras, it 
has been ſaid that the Duke of Buckingham was very generous 
and friendly to him. But from the — ſtory, related by 
Major Richardſon Pack, (in his Memoirs of Mr. Wycherly, pre- 
fixed to the poſthumous Works of that Poet), this appears to have 
very little foundation. Mr. Wycherly (ſays the Major) had 
always laid hold of any opportunity which offered, to repreſent 
© to his Grace (the Duke of Buckingham) how well Mr. Butler 
© had deſerved of the Royal Family by writing his inimitable 
© Hudibras ; and that it was a reproach to the Court, that a 
« perſon of his loyalty and wit ſhould ſuffer in obſcurity, and un- 
© der the wants he did. The Duke ſeemed always to hearken 
to him with attention enough, and, after ſome time, undertook 
to recommend his pretenſions to his Majeſty. Mr. Wycherly, 
in hopes to keep him ſteady to his word, obtained of his Grace 
to name a day, when he might introduce that modeſt and un- 
* fortunate Poet to his new patron, At laſt an appointment was 
* made, and the place of meeting was agreed to be at the Roe- 
© buck. Mr. Butler and his friend attended accordingly ; the 
Duke joined them. But, as the D=—1 would have it, the 
door of the room where they ſat was open, and his Grace, who 
had ſeated himſelf near it, obſerving a pimp of his acquain- 
* tance (the creature too was a Knight) trip by with a brace of 
Ladies, immediately quitted his engagement, to follow another 
* kind of buſineſs ; at which he was more ready, thay in doin 
good offices to men of deſert ; though no one was better — 
than he, both in regard to his fortune and underſtanding, to 
protect them; and from that hour, to the day of his death, 
poor Butler never found the leaſt effect of his promiſe,” 

It is ſaid that our Poet had promiſes of a good place from Lord 
Clarendon ; but they were never accompliſhed. He was, how- 
ever, patronized by the Earl of Dorſet and Middleſex : and we 
are told, that he owed it to that Nobleman, that the Court taſted 
his Hudibras, It ſoon became the entertainment of the King, 
who often pleaſantly quoted it in converſation. However, he 
met with but little encouragement from the Court (g); and 
how much he reſented the negle& with which his great merit, and 

attachment 


(ewe are, indeed, told, that given to Mr. Butler, which had this 
King Charles II. once ordered a gra- compliment paid to it, that it paſſed 
tulty of three hundred pounds to be all the offices without a fee, at the ſoli- 
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attachment to the Royal cauſe, were treated, ſufficiently appears 
from the following lines in his poem, intitled, HubizzxAs Ar 


CourT. 


Now you muſt know, Sir Hup1»vR As 
With ſuch perfections gifted was, 

And fo peculiar in his manner 

That all that ſaw him did him honour ; 
Among the reſt, this Prince was one, 
Admir'd his converſation. 

This Prince, whoſe ready wit and parts 
Conquer'd both men and women's hearts ; 
Was fo o'ercome by Knight and Ralph, 
That he could never claw it off. 

He never eat, nor drank, nor ſlept, 

But Hupips as ſtill near him kept; 
Never would go to church, or ſo, 

But HupiBRas muſt with him go: 
Nor yet to viſit Concubine, 

Or at a city-feaſt to dine, 

But Hvup1iBr as muſt ſtill be there, 

Or all the fat was in the fire. 

Now after all was it not hard, 

That he ſhould meet with no reward, 
That fitted out this Knight and Squire 
This Monarch did ſo much admire ? 
That he ſhould never reimburſe 

The man for th' equipage, or horſe, 
Is ſure a ſtrange ungrateful thing 

In any body, but a King. 

But this good King it ſeems was told, 
By ſome that were with him too bold, 
If e&'er you hope to gain your ends, 
Careſs your foes, and truſt your friends. — 
Theſe were the doctrines that were taught, 

» ?Till this unthinking King was brought 
To leave his friends to ſtarve die ; 


citation of Mr. William Longueville 
of the Temple, Lord Danby being at 
that time High Treaſurer. It is added, 
that upon his being ordered theſe 
three hundred pounds by the King, he 
recollected that he owed more than 
that ſum to different perſons, from 
whom he had borrowed monies, or 


An ill reward for loyalty.” 


Mr. Butler 


otherwiſe contracted debts : for which 
reaſon he intreated Mr, Longueville to 
pay away the whole gratuity, who 
accordingly did ſo; and Butler did 
not receive a lhilling of it. And this 
appears to have been the only Court 
favour he ever received. 
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Mr. Butler concludes this Poem with the following lines : 


« For my part, I a Court deſpiſe, 

Where none but whores and villains riſe ; 
Nor will I on the man depend, 

I ſee ungrateful to his friend : 

Pl to my hut in peace retire, 

And there myſelf, myſelf unſquire 

Laugh at the knaves and fools of State, 
And live without their love, or hate.“ 


There are but few particulars related of Mr. Butler's Life. 
The acuteneſs of his wit, and the agreeableſs of his converſation, 
rendered his company — — but he avoided a 
multiplicity of acquaintance. . Longueville informs us, that 
Butler lived for ſome years in Roſe-ſtreet, Covent-garden, and 
probably died there. His death happened on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1680. His friend, Mr, W. Longueville, was very defi- 
rous to have him buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, and with that 
view ſpoke to ſome of thoſe wealthy perſons who had admired 
him ſo much in his life-time, offering to pay his part; but none 
of them would contribute: upon which Mr, Longueville buried 
him in a private, but decent manner, in Covent-garden church- 
yard, at his own expence ; himſelf, and ſeven or eight perſons 
more following the corpſe to the grave. The burial ſervice was 
read over him by Dr. Patrick, afterwards Biſhop of Ely. In 
1721, a neat monument was erected to Mr. Butler's memory by 
Alderman Barber, a Printer, afterwards Sir John Barber, and 
Lord-Mayor of London. 


Mr, BUTLER was not only a man of great wit and genius, 
but of confiderable learning, and poſſeſſed an inexhauſtible fund 
of humour, It 1s agreed by all his Biographers, that he was a 
very modeſt man (), and it is ſaid that he did not ſhine in con- 
verſation till he had taken a chearful glaſs ; but he was no in- 
temperate drinker, It is ſaid, that before he was perſonally 
known to the Earl of Dorſet, that Nobleman had a great deſire 
to ſpend an evening with him as a private gentleman ; and with 
that view prevailed on Mr. Fleetwood Shepherd to introduce him 
into his company at a tavern which they uſed, in the character 
only of a common friend. This being done, Mr, Butler, we are 


told, 


() However modeſt Butler might 
be as a man, it is certain, that it he 
was really the Author of ſeveral 
Picce; publiſhed as are in his Poſtbu- 
mous I} orks, (firſt printed in three Vo- 
lumes, and afterwards in one Volume, 
1?mo.) he was very tar from being a 
n ode Writer. But, in juſtice to 


him, it ſhould be obſerved, that Mr. 
Charles Longueville ſaid many of the 
Pieces publiſhed in this collection 
were {purious, Whether the more in- 
decent and immoral Pieces were of 
this number, we cannot pretend to 
determine, 
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told, while the firſt bottle was drinking, appeared very flat and 
heavy ; at the ſecond bottle extremely briſk and lively, full of 
wit and learning, and a moſt pleaſant, agreeable companion; but 
before the third bottle was finiſhed, fink again into ſuch ſtupidity 
and dulneſs, that hardly any body could have believed him to be 
the Author of Hudibras, a book abounding with ſo much wit, 
learning, and pleaſantry. Next morning, Mr. Shepherd aſked his 
Lordſhip's opinion of Mr. Butler, who anſwered, © He is like a 
« nine-pin, little at both ends, but great in the middle ( 7 ).” 

It is ſaid that Mr. Butler went but little into company, though 
his Hadibras had gained him ſo great a reputation, that moſt 
perſons of diſtinction at that time were extremely deſirous of his 
converſation, and yet not one of them contributed to the ad- 
vancement of his fortune. We are told, that he was not profuſe 
in his diſpoſition; but, indeed, his circumſtances were always ſo 
narrow, that he never had an opportunity of being ſo. How- 
ever, Mr. Charles Longueville, Member of Parliament for Eaſt- 
low, and ſon to our Poet's intimate friend, aſſured the Authors of 
the General Dictionary, that notwithſtanding the many diſap- 
pointments Mr. Butler met with, he never was reduced to any 
thing like want and beggary, and that he did not die in any per- 
ſon's debt. But as he was buried at the expence of a friend, we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe that he left ſcarce any effects behind 


Mr. Oldham, in his Satire again/? Poetry, expreſſes his indigna- 
tion at the negle& which Butler experienced, in the following 
lines: | 


«© On Butler who can think without juſt rage, 
The glory, and the ſcandal of the age ? 

Fair ſtood his hopes, when firſt he came to town, 
Met every where, with welcomes of renown, 
Courted, and lov'd by all, with wonder read, 
And promites of princely favour fed ; 

But what reward for all had he at laſt ? 

After a life in dull expeRance paſt, 

The wretch at ſumming up his miſpent days, 
Found nothing left but poverty and praiſe ; 

Of all his gains by Verſe, he could not fave 
Enough to purchaſe flannel, and a grave ; 
Reduc'd to want, he in due time fell fick, 

Was fain to die and be interr'd on tick: 

And well might bleſs the fever that was ſent 
To rid him hence, and his worſe fate prevent.“ 


And 


(i) Za. Anecdotes expreſſive of rank, learning, wit, &c. Loud, 17 36. 
the characters of perſons eminent for Vol. I. P. 19. 
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And when a monument was erected to our Poet's memory in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, Mr. Sam. Weſley wrote theſe lines: 


« While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 

No gen'rous patron would a dinner give: 

Sce him when ſtarv'd to death, and turn'd to duſt, 
Preſented with a monumental buſt. 

The Poet's fate is here in emblem ſhown, 

He aſk'd for bread, and he receiv'd a ſtone.” 


Our Author's celebrated poem, Huv1nr as, was publiſhed at 
three different times. The firſt part came out in 1663, in Oc- 
tavo; afterwards came out the ſecond part; and both were 

rinted together, with ſeveral additions and annotations. At 
ength the third and laſt part was publiſhed, but without any an- 
notations, as appears by the copy printed in 1678. The great 
ſucceſs of this poem occaſioned ſeveral unſucceſsful imitations of 
it; and ſome attempts have been made to tranſlate ſome parts of 
it into Latin, but with little ſucceſs. This poem, as a Work of 
wit and humour, has been very highly, and very deſervedly ap- 
plauded ; but we muſt at the ſame time obſerve, that though we 
admire the great ingenuity of the Author, we do not always ap 
prove of the tendency cf what he ſays, ner admit the juſtice of 


— ſatire. Butler, for inſtance, begins bis poem with theſe 
ines: 


« When civil dudgeon firſt grew high; 

And men fell out they knew not why ; 
When hard words, jealouſies and fears 

Set folks together by the ears, 

And made them fight like mad or drunk 

For dame Religion, as for Punk, 

Whoſe honeſty they all durſt ſwear for, 
Though not a man of them knew wherefore,” 


Now though we are pleaſed with the humour of theſe lines, 
we are far from ſubſcribing to the opinion either of Butler, or his 
commentatcr, that the nation had no juſt grounds for taking up 
arms againſt King Charles the Firſt, or that none of them knew 
why they did ſv, On the contrary, we know, from incontro- 
vertible facts, that if civil and eccleſiaſtical ſlavery are evils, as 
we humbly apprehend they are, the people of England had the 
molt ſolid reaſons for oppoſing the tyranny of Charles and his 
Prelutes: and, whatever may be the ſentiments of others, we 
ſh]! never have the leſs konourable opinion of our brave anceſ- 
tors, on account of their manly and vigorous oppoſition to the 
encroachments of defpotiſm. Tadced, the principles upon which 
many, at leait, engaged in the oppoſition to King Charles the 
Firſt, were fo far from being ridiculous, that they would have 

Vol. V. 10. 3 K done 
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done honour to the nobleſt and moſt enlightened minds, in any 
age, and in any country. 

As to the Preſbyterians and Independents, ſo much the ſubject 
of ridicule in Hudibras, we have no doubt but there were among 
them many ridiculous characters, and many hypocritical preten- 
ders to religion; but we ſuppoſe there were alſo ſome of this ſort 
among the Royaliſts and Epiſcopalians. That there were among 
the Preſbytcrians and Independents, as well as among the Epiſco- 
palians, great numbers who were men of ſincere piety, and up- 
right intentions, can be queſtioned by no man of candour, of 
any party; and if there were more hypocrites among the Non- 
conformiſts than among the Cavalier party, it muſt have ariſen 
from this, that a man could obtain little credit with the former, 
without regarding external decency at leaſt in his conduct. But 
this ſeems not to have been the caſe with the Cavaliers. A man 
might ſwear, curſe, drink, whore, and game, and live in a very 
diſſolute and debauched manner, and yet be conſidered as a very 
paſſable ſon of the church, provided he would toaſt the King and 
the Biſhops. They had, therefore, little temptation to aſſume 
the appearance of regularity of conduct, when they had no in- 
clination to it And though many of the epiicopal Divines 
were unqueſtionably men of excellent and exemplary characters, 
there were too many of them who cared very little how immoral 
men were, provided they ſeemed diſpoſed to ſupport the revenues 
of the church. And rcady as many of the Royaliſts were to call 
the reproach of hypocriſy upon others, may we not aſk, whether 
it was not a ſpecies of hypocriſy, for men ſo licentious in their 
conduct as many of the Cavaliers were, to make pretences of an 
attachment to any religion at all? And yet it is evident, that, in 
tue midit cf their debauches, many of chem pretended a mighty 
affection for the Church of England, 

In the obſervations we have now made, we have no deſign to 
detract from the merit of Butler, and ſhall therefore proceed to 
obſerve, that his-Hudibras has received the higheſt commendations 
from foreigners, as well as from his own countrymen. In parti- 
cular, the celebrated Voltaire ſays, There is an Englith poem, 
* the title whereol is Hudibras; it is Don Quixocc, it is our 
Satire Manig pee, blended together. I never met with fo much 
© wit in one nugle book as in this; which at the ſame time is the 
* moſt diffcult to be tranſlated.» Who would believe, that a 
Werl which paints in ſuch lively and natural colours the fſ2- 
« yeral foibles of mankind, and where we meet with more ſeuti- 
ments than words, mould bifle the endeavours of the abicit 
« tratilators ? Lut the rcaſon of it is this; almoſt every part of 
it alludes to particular incidents (1). 


There 


(i) The juſtice of Voltairc's ob- there is, peihaps, another reaſon why 
ſcrvation mult be aduinited; but Hudibras is fu difficult to be tran!- 
lated. 
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There have been many Editions of Hudibras ; and a new 
Edition of it was publiſhed in 1744, by Zachary Grey, L. L. D. 
with large Annotations, and a Preface, in two Volumes, 8vo. 
which has been ſince re-printed. And in 1759 was publiſhed, in 
two Volumes, 8vo. the genuine Remains, in Verſe and Proſe, of 
Mr. Samuel Butler. Printed from the original manuſcripts, for- 
merly in the poſſeſſion of William Longueville, Eſqr. With 
Notes by Mr. R. Thyer, Keeper of the Public Library at Man- 
cheſter, The firſt of theſe Volumes conſiſts chiefly of poetical 
Pieces; the ſecond conſiſts moſtly of characters, drawn with 
great ſtrength, and at the cloſe are ſtriking and ingenious 
thoughts on various ſubjects. 


lated, Much of the pleaſure which turn of the phraſe; which it is im- 
we receive from reading Butler's poſlible to transfer into another lan- 
Work ariſes not only from the guage. 

thoughts, but from the humorous 
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The Life of JOHN WILKINS, 
Biſhop of Cheſter. 


HIS learned Prelate was the fon of Mr. Walter Wil. 


kins, citizen and goldſmith of Oxford; and was born 


in 1614, at Fawlſey, near Daventry, in Northampton- 

ſhire, in the houſe of his mother's father, Mr. John 
Dod, an eminent diſſenting Miniſter. He was inſtructed in 
grammar learning by Edward Sylveſter, a very learned man (4), 
who kept a private ſchool in the. pariſh of All Saints, in that 
City ; and his proficiency was ſuch, that at thirteen years of age 
he was admitted a member of that Univerſity, being entered a 
ſludent of New Inn, in Eaſter-term, 1627; but, after a ſhort 


ſtay there, he was removed to Magdalen-Hall, and placed under 


the tuition of Mr, John Tombes (7). This gentleman left the 


( } ) Mr. Sylveſter was bred at Ba- 
hol College. Oxford, and took the 
degree of Bachelor in Divinity in 
1642. He wos a great maſter of the 
Greek tongue, and lived to lee ſeveral 
of bis {cholars heads oi houſes in the 
Univerſuy: among whom, beſides 
our Author, was Dr. John Owen, 
Dean of Chriſt-church, Henry Wil- 
kinſon, Principal of Magdalcn-hall, 
&c, who, with other ſcholars of his 
that were Doctors and Bachelors of 
Divinity, Law, and Phylic, and 
Maiters of Arts, had an annual. ſcaſt 
together, to which their malter was 
al ways invited, and placed at thc up- 
per end of the table 

(I) JOHN TOMBES was born at 
Bu-wdley in Worceſterſhire, in 1603, 
and educated in Maydalen-hail, Ox- 
lord, where he quickly acquired the 
character of a perſun of uacommon 
parts and learning; and, therefore, 
upon the deceaſe of his tutor, Mr. 
William Pemble, an cmintn: and 
learned man, whici happened in 
1624, he was choſen to ſucceed him 
in the catechetical lectuse in this hall, 
wuen he was but twenty-one years of 


Univerſity 


age, and of fix years ſtanding in the 
Univerſity, He held this lecture tix 
years, and then leit Oxford, and wen 
to Worceſter, and after that to Lem- 
{tcr in Hereford (hire ; at both which 
places he made himſelf very popular 
by his preaching, He was among 
the firſt of the Clergy of thoſe times, 
who endeavoured at a farther re- 
formation in the church, and the 
purgiag out whatever they thought of 
human invention in the worſhp of 
GOD: which expoſed him to the 
rage of the high church party, and he 
was twice plundered by the Royalilts. 
He was choſen a preacher at the Tem- 
ple, where he continued about four 
years, and was then diſmiſſed for 
publiſhing his firſt treatiſe againſt In- 
lani-baptiſm. For he had for a cons 
ſiclerable time before embraced the 
opinions of the Baptiſts, and did at - 
ter wards promote them by his Wri- 
tings more than any one man of thoſe 
times, He was, alter his removal 
from the Temple, made Miniiter ot 
Bewdicy. the town of his nativity. 
Aiter ine Refigration, he quited the 
Miniſtry, to avoid conform ty to the 

ccelcſiaſtical 
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Univerſity in 1630, and the following year Mr. Wilkins took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and that of Matter ia 1634. He 
was now twenty-one years of age ; and entering into Holy Or- 
ders, William Lord Viſcount Say and Seal appointed him his 
Chaplain ; in which quality he afterwards ſerved George, Lord 
Berkeley. He likewiſe lived in the ſame capacity wich Charles, 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, during the reſidence of that Prince 
in England, to whoſe favour he was chiefly recommended by his 
great ſkill in the Mathematics, his Electoral Highneſs being a 
great lover and favourer of thoſe ſciences. 

Mr. Wilkins employed a part of that leiſure which his preſent 
ſituation afforded him, in writing ſeveral ingenious Pieces in me- 
chanical Philoſophy. And, in 1638, he publiſhed © A Difco. 
« very of anew world; or a diſcourſe tending to prove, that it is 
„ probable there may be another habitable world in the moon: 
« with a diſcourſe concerning the poſſibility of a paſſage thither,” 
In the firſt of theſe diſcourſes, he proves the poſſibility of a world 
in the moon, as not contradicting any princ:ple of reaſon or 
faith, and being likewiſe the direct opinion of many aatient 
Mathematicians, and of ſome of later times. His ſecond gif. 
courſe, which treats of the poſſibility there is for ſome of our 
poiterity to find out a paſſage to the moon, and if there be inha- 
bitants there, to have commerce with them, took its riſe from 
his having fallen into the notion that the art of flying might and 
would, ſooner or later, be actually compaſſed and brought to 
perfection. To this purpoſe he obſerves, that if it be enquired 
what means there may be conjectured for our aſcending beyond 
the earth's magnetical vigour ? he anſwered, 1. It is not perhaps 
impoſſible that a man may be able to fly by the application of 
wings to his own body, as Angels are pictured, and as Mercury 
and Dædalus are feigned, and has been attempted by divers, par- 
ticularly by a Turk in Conſtantinople, as. Buſbequius relates. 
2, If there be ſuch a great Ruck in Madagaſcar, as Marcus Po- 
lus, the Venetian, mentions, the feathers 1n whole wings are 
twelve feet long, which can ſcoop up a horſe and his rider, or 
an elephant, as our kites do a mouſe, why then it is but teaching 
one of theſe to carry a man, and he may ride up thither, as Ga- 
nymede does upon an eagle. 2. Or if neither of theie ways will 
ſerve, yet I do ſeriouſly and upon good grounds affirm it poſlible, 
ſays Mr. Wilkins, to make a flying chariot, in waich a man may 
fit, and give ſuch a motion to ir, as ſnall convey kim through the 
air. And this perhaps might be made large enough to carry di- 
vers men at the ſame time, together with food for thetr viaticum, 

and 


eccleſiaſtical rites impoſed by autho- 1676, when he was ſeventy-three 
rity; aud having married a rich wi- years of age. He publithed many 
dow at Salilbury, by whom he en- books, and was a very pious and 
Joycd a good eſlate, he lived in a com- learned man, and of con! derable able 
fortable 2nd peatcable manner till the ities, and citeemed one oi the acutcit 
time of is death, which happened in difputants of his time, 
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and commodities for traffic, It is not the bigneſs of any thing 
in this kind that can hinder its motion, if the motive faculty be 
anſwerable thereunto. We ſee a great ſhip ſwim as well as a 
ſmall cork, and an eagle flies in the air as well as a little gnat. 
This engine may be contrived from the ſame principles by which 
Archytus made a wooden dove, and Regiomontanus a wooden 
eagle. I conceive it were no difficult matter, if a man were at 
leiſure, to fhew the means of compoſing it. The perfecting of 
ſuch an invention would be of ſuch excellent uſe, that it were 
enough not only to make a man, but the age alſo wherein he 
lives ; for beſides the ſtrange diſcoveries that it might occaſion in 
this other world, it would be alſo of inconceivable advantage for 
travelling, above any other convenience that is now in uſe. 80 
that notwithſtanding all theſe ſeeming impoſſibilities, it is likely 
enough that there may be a means invented of journeying to the 
moon. And how happy ſhall they be that are firſt ſucceſsful in 


this attempt! 
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Two years after the publication of this piece of viſionary Phi- 
loſophy, Mr. Wilkins publiſhed his“ Diſcourſe concerning a 
«« new planet ; tending to prove, that it is probable our earth is 
« one of the planets ;* which was followed the next year, 1641, 
by a third Piece, intitled, Mercury ; or the ſecret and ſwift 
«« meſſenger: ſhewing how a man may with privacy and ſpeed 
% communicate his thoughts to a friend at any diſtance,” 

When the civil war broke out, our Author adhered to the Par- 
liament, and took the covenant, He was very aſſtduous in pro- 
moting that philoſophical meeting in London, which gave birth 
afterwards to the Royal Society, 'They met ſometimes at Dr. 
Goddard's lodgings in Wood-ftreet, or ſome convenient place 
near, on occaton of his keeping an operator in his houſe for 
grinding glaſſes for teleſcopes and microſcopes ; and ſometimes at 
a convenient place in Cheapſide; ſometimes at Greſham College, 
or ſome place near adjoining, Their buſineſs, precluding mat- 
ters of "Theology and State affairs, was to diſcourſe and conſider 
of philoſophical enquiries, and ſuch as related thereunto ; as 
Phyſic, Aratcmy, Geometry, Aſtronomy, Navigation, Statics, 
Magnetics, Chymics, Mechanics, and Natural Experiments; 
with the fate of theſe ſtudies as then cultivated at home and 
abroad ()). 

In 1646, Kr. Wilkins publiſhed his“ Eccleſiaſtes; or, a Diſ- 
“ courſe of the Gift of Preaching, as it falls under the rules of 


« art,” This has paſſed through nine Editions. He diſapproved 
of 
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of preachers confining themſelves cloſely and ſervilely to written 
ſermons, and on this ſubje& makes the following obſervations in 
this Work: As for the manner of compoſing ſermons, it will 
not be convenient for one that is a conſtant preacher to pen all 
his diſcourſes, or to tie himſelf unto phraſes. When we have 
the matter and notion well digeſted, the expreſſions of it will 
eaſily follow ; whereas to be confined unto particular words, 
beſides the great oppreſſion of the memory, much prejucices 
the operations of the underſtanding and affections; the judg- 
ment will be much weakened, and the affections dulled, when 
the memory is over-much burthened and vexed. A man can- 
not ordinarily be ſo much affected himſelt, and conſequently he 
cannot ſo eaſily affect others, with things that he ſpeaks by 
rote, as when he takes ſome liberty to proſecute a matter ac- 
cording to his more immediate apprehentions of it, by which 
many particulars may be ſuggeſted, that were not before 
thought of, when he doth expatiate upon any ſubjeR, accord- 
ing to the workings of his own affections, and the various z1- 
texations that may appear in the auditory, And then beũdes, 
this liberty will breed ſuch a fitting confidence, as ſhould be 
in that orator who is to have a power over the affections of 
others, which ſuch a one is ſcarce capable of, wao Hall io fer- 
vilely tie himſelf to particular words and exprefions, from 
which he dares not vary, for fear of being our. But a man 
cannot expect a good habit of preaching thus, without much 
ſtudy and experience. Young beginners ſhould uſe thegſelves 
to a more exact and elaborate way; when a good ſtyle and ex- 
preſſion is firſt learned by penning, it will afterwards be more 
eaſily retained in difcourſiny.” 

In 1648, Mr. Wilkins was appointed by the Parliament Com- 
mittee for the reformation of the Univerſity, to be Warden of 
Wadham College; and being created Bachelor of Divinity on 
the 12th of April the ſame year, he was next day put into pel- 
teſion of the Wardenſhip, in the place of Mr. John Put, who 
was ejected thence by the Parliament Viſitors, This year he 
publithed his treatiſe, intitled, “ Mathematical Magic; or the 
* wongers that may be performed by mechanical Geometry. lu 
* two books, concerning mechanical powers and motioas; be- 
% ing one of the molt eaſy, pleaſant, uſziv!, and yet moſt 
„ neglected part of Mathematics, not before treated of in this 
c language.“ 

On the 18th of December, 1649, he was created Doctor in 
Divinity; and about the ſame time took the engagement. The 
tame year, in allunon to the extraordinary events that had hap- 
pened in the nation, he publiſhed a ſmall tract, in 12mo. inti sed, 
© & Liicourſe concerning the beauty of Providence in ali the 
« rugzed paſſages of it,” Upon his removal irom London, as 
he could no longer ettend the philoſophical ſociety there. he pro- 
poles the ſettling of another of the like nature at Oxfotd. Ac- 
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cordingly a ſociety of ſeveral learned perſons of that Univerſity 
agreed this year, 1649, to meet at Dr. Petty's lodgings. But 
after that gentleman's removal to Ireland in 1652, Dr. Will in, 
inviting them to Wadham- College, theſe meetings were held 
there atterwards, as long as he continued in the Wardenſnip. 

In 165 3, he publiſhed at London, in Odtavo, ** A Diſcourſe 
« concerning the gift of prayer; ſhewing what it is, wherein it 
« conſiſts, and how far it is attainable by induſtry, with divers 
*« ujeful and proper directions for that purpoſe, both in reſpe& 
« of matter, method, and expreſſion.” Ihis has paſſed through 
ſeven Editions. About the year 1656, our Author married Ro- 
bina, widow of Peter French, a Canon of Chriit-church. This 
Lady was fiſter to Oliver Cromwell, who was then Lord Protec- 
tor. His marriage, however, was contrary to the ſtatutes of 
Wadham-College, by which the Warden was prohibited from 
marrying ; but Dr. Wilkins retained the Wardenſhip, by virtue 
of a Diipenſation granted by the Protector. 

After the death of Oliver, he continued in the like favour 
with his fon and ſucceſſor, Richard Cromwell; and was ap- 
pointed by him, at the beginning of the year 1659, Maſter of 
Trinity-College in Cambridge ; where he made it particularly 
his bui:neſs to promote, as he had done at Oxford, experimental 
Philoſophy. He alſo endeavoured to inculcate univerſal bene- 
volence, diſcouraging narrow party principles, and an intemperate 
zeal for ſpeculative opinions. But he was ejected from his 
Maſterſhip at the Reſtoration ; and as the Archbithop, Dr. Shel- 
don, who had the chief diſpoſal of eccleſiaſtical preterments, en- 
tertained a ſtrong prejudice againſt him, he was now not only 
without any place, but alſo without probability of obtaining 
one. However, he did not long remain in this ſituation; for, 
before the expiration of the year 1660, he was choſen preacher 
to the ſociety of Gray's-Inn. By this appointment, our Author 
being again fixed in London, had an opportunity to ſhew the con- 
tinuance of his zeal to promote the before- mentioned philoſo- 
phical meeting, Hitherto this had been nothing more than a 
mere voluntary aſſembly ; but they now agreed to form them- 
ſelves into a regular ſociety, and on the 25th of December this 
year they came to a retolution, that Dr. Wilkins, to whom as 
many of the Proteilors of Greſham-College ſhould be joined as 
were of the ſociety, or any three of them, ſhould be a Com- 
mittee, to receive experiments. They met in Mr. Rooke's apart- 
ment at Greſham-Ccllege ; where Dr. Wilkins, among others, 
being pretent, they choſe Lord Brouncker for Preſident, and Mr. 
Crowne for their Regiſter, by bailoting. But they afterwards ap- 
pointed two Secretaries, who were to reply to all addrefles both at 
home and from abroad, and to publiſh whatever thould be agreed 
upon by the ſociety. 

In 1662, the church of St, Lawrence Jewry becoming void, by 
the promotion of Dr. eth Ward to the Biſhopric of Exeter, 

Biſhop 
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Biſhop Wilkins was preſented by the Crown to that Rectory; 
and upon the eſtabliſhment of the Royal Society the following 
year, he was appointed one of their Council, He began now to 

row into favour at Court, the effects of which were firlt ſeen in 
bis promotion to the Deanery of Rippon, and afterwards by his 
advancement to the Biſhopric of Cheſter, upon the death of Dr. 
George Hill, in 1668. He was conſecrated on the 15th of No- 
vember at Ely Houſe, by the three following Prelates, Dr. Co- 
ſins of Durham, Dr. Lancy of Ely, and his particular friend, 
Dr. Seth Ward of Saliſbury; on which occaſion an excellent 
ſermon was preached by Dr. Tillotſon, It is ſaid that he ob- 
tained this promotion by the means of the Duke of Buckingham. 

As Dr. Wilkins was a man of charity and moderation, and 
more ſolicitous for the eſſentials of religion, than for ceremonial 
rites, he was thought by thoſe who had a leſs liberal way of think- 
ing, to be not ſufficiently zealous for the eſtabliſhed Hierarchy, 
And Dr. Calamy informs us, that in a free diſcou:ſe between our 
Author and Biſhop Cofins, on the ſubje& of moderation on the 
one hand, and a vigorous ſupporting the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution 
on the other, Biſhop Wilkins frankly told his Lordſhip, that for 
his part, it was his apprehenſion, that he who was by many re- 
fleted on for his moderation, was in reality a better friend to the 
church, than his Lordſhip, who was for religiouſly ſupporting the 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, Biſhop Coſins ſeeming ſurprized, 
Biſhop Wilkins added this as the reaſon of lis aſſertion ; “ For 
« while you, my Lord, (ſaid he) are for ſetting the top on the 
« picked end downwards, you won't be able to keep it up, any 
x — than you continue whipping and ſcourging : whereas 
&« J, ſays he, am for ſetting the broad end downward, and fo 
« *twill ſtand of itſelf ().“ 

The ſame year in which our Author was made a Biſhop, he 
publiſhed his Eſſay towards a real character and a phiſoſophical 
* language.” Whilſt he was employed in the goverument of 
the church, he was very ſolicitous to promote a ceſign that was 
ſet on foot towards bringing about a comprehenſion with the Diſ- 
ſenters ; but his endeavours were without ſucceſs. He diſcharged 
the duties of his epiſcopal office in a pious, prudent, and ex- 
emplary manner. He died on the 19th of November, 1672, in 
the houſe of Dr. John Tillotſon, in Chancery-lane, and was in- 
terred under the north wall of the chancel of the church of St. 
Lawrence Jewry, on the 12th of December following ; his fune- 
ral ſermon being preached by Dr. William Lloyd, tuen Dean of 
Bangor, and afterwards Biſhop of Worcelter. 


Biſhop WILKINS was a man of great abilities and learning, 
and of a pious and exemplary life. Mr. Granger ſays, ** Dr, 
Wilkins, a man of penetrating genius and enlarged underſtand- 
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ing, ſeems to have been born for the improvement of every kind 
of knowledge to which he applied himſelf. He was a very able 
Naturaliſt and Mathematician, and an excellent Divine. He diſ. 
dained to tread in the beaten track of Philoſophy, as his fore- 
fathers had done; but ſtruck into the new road pointed out by the 
great Lord Bacon, Conſiderable diſcoveries were made by him, 
and the ingenious perſons who afſembled at his lodgings in Ox- 
ford, beſore the incorporation of the Royal Society; which was 
principally contrived by Theodore Haak, Mr. Hartlib, and him- 
ſelf. His books on Prayer and Preaching, and efpecially his 
Principles and Duties of Natural Religion,“ ſhew how able a 
Divine he was. His Eſſay towards a real character and philo- 
4 ſophical language,” is a maſter-piece of invention; yet has 
been laughed at, together with his chimeras : but even theſe 
ſhew theraſelves to be the chimeras of a man of genius. He in- 
vented the impracticable Arr of Flying,“ when the nature of 
the air was but imperfectly known, That branch of Philoſophy 
was ſoon after much improved by the experiments of his friend 
Mr. Boyle (). 

Dr. Lloyd, in his character of Biſhop Wilkins, ſays, ** I cannot 
think of him without juſt reflection upon that paradox, of the 
equality of ſouls, He was ſurely a great inſtance to the contrary ; 
having that largeneſs of ſoul in every reſpect, which was much 
above the rate of ordinary men. He had an underſtanding that 
extended to all parts of uſeful learning and knowledge ; a will 
always diſpoſed to great, and public, and generous things. He 
had a natural averſion from all idle ſpeculations, and from the 
eager purſuit of ſmall and frivolous deſigns. In great matters 
he judged ſo well, that he was not uſually ſurprized with events, 
He purſued his intentions with ſuch equalneſs of mind, that he 
was never carried beyond the calmneſs of his natural temper, ex- 
cept through his zeal for public good, or where his friend was 
concerned.” 

„What he was in his ſtudies, (proceeds Dr. Lloyd) I have 
reaſon to know, that have often been tired with ſtudying with 
him. He was incefatigable, and would have worn himſelf out, 
if he had not been relieved with multiplicity of buſineſs. How- 
ever, he impaired by it a body which ſeemed to have been built 
for a long age, and contracted thoſe inſirmities that haſtened his 
death, 

« As for his preaching, —— he ſpoke ſolid truth, with as little 
ſhew cf art as was poſſible. He expreſſed all things in their true 
and natural colours; with that aptueſs and plainneſs of ſpeech, 
that grave natural way of elocution, that ſhewed he had no deſign 
upon his hearers. He applied himſelf rather to their under- 
ſtanding than affections. He ſaw ſo much of the beauty of good- 
neſs himſelf, that he thought the bare ſhewing of it was enouzh to 
make all wiſe men, as it did him, to be in love with it,” 
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„In his Writings he was judicious and plain, like one that 
valued not the circumſtances ſo much as the ſubſtance,- And he 
ſhewed it 1n whatſoever argument he undertook ; ſometimes 
beating out new untravelled ways, ſometimes repairing thoſe that 
had been beaten already: no ſubje& he handled, but I dare ſay 
is the better for him; and will be the eaſier for them that come 
after him. If in theſe he went ſometimes beſide his profeſ- 
ſion, it was in following the deſign of: it, to make men wiſer and 
better, which I think is the buſineſs of univerſal knowledge. 
And this he promoted with much zeal and ſincerity, in hope of 
the great benefit that may accrue to mankind, 

His prudence was great; I think it ſeldom failed in any 
thing to which he applied himſelf. And yet he wanted that 
part, which ſome hold to be eſſential ; he ſo wanted diſſimula- 
tion, that he had rather too much openneſs of heart. It was ſin- 
cerity indeed that was natural to him; he ſo abhorred a lye, that 
he was not at all for ſhew ; he could not put on any thing that 
looked like it. And preſuming the ſame of other men, through 
exceſs of benignity, he would be ſometimes deceived, in believ- 
ing they were what they ſeemed to be, and what he knew they 
ought to have been, 

His greatneſs of mind was known to all who knew any 
thing of him. He neither eagerly ſought any dignity, nor de- 
clined any capacity of doing good. He looked down upon 
wealth, as much as others admire it: he knew the uſe of an 
eſtate, but did not covet it. What he yearly received of the 
church, he beſtowed in its ſervice. As for his temporal eſtate, 
being ſecured againſt want, he ſought no farther, he ſet up his 
reſt : I have heard him ſay often, 1 will be no richer,” and I 
think he was as good as his word, ö 

* They that were never ſo little familiar with him, could not 
but find, as well benefit as delight in his converſation. His diſ- 
courſe was commonly of uſeful things; it never cauſed trouble 
or wearineſs of the hearer. Yet he would venture to diſpleaſe 
one for his good ; and indeed he was the beſt man that ever 1 
knew, for that moſt needful and leaſt practiſed part of friendſhip. 
He would not ſpare to give ſeaſonable reproof, and wholeſome 
advice, when he ſaw occation. I never knew any that would do 
it io freely, and that knew how to manage that freedom of ſpeech 
ſo inoffenhively. 

It was his way of friendſhip, not ſo much to oblige men, as 
to do them good. He did this not ſlightly and ſuperficially, but 
like one that made it his buſineſs, He durſt do for his friend any 
thing that was hoaeft, and no more. He would undertake no- 
thing but what well became him, and then he was unwearied till 
he had effected it.” In ſhort, Biſhop Wilkins was a truly excel- 
lent man, though his candour and moderation to thoſe ot dif- 
ferent ſentiments, one of his moſt amiable qualities, expoſed him 
to the cenſure of thoſe bigotted Ecclefiattics, who, after the 
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Reſtoration, were for ſupporting the eſtabliſted Hierarchy by ſe- 


vere and rigorous meaſures, 

By his laſt will, Biſhop Wilkins committed the care of his pa- 
pers to Dr. Tillotion, leaving it wholly to his diſpoſal whether 
any, or what part of them, ſhould be made public. And, in 
1675, a treatiſe, in 8vo. of our Author's, intitled, ** Of the 
*« principles and duties of natural religion,” was publiſhed by 
Dr. Tillotion ; who aſſures us, that though it was left unfiniſhed, 
yet he knew it was deſigned by Dr. Wilkins for the preſs; and 
that if GOD had been pleaſed to have granted him but a little 
longer life, he would have publiſhed it himſelf ; that the firſt 
twelve chapters were written out for the preſs in his life-time, 
and that the remainder was gathered and made up out of his 
papers. And, in 1682, a Volume of his ſermons, preached 
upon ſeveral occaſions, was likewiſe publiſhed in 8vo, by the 
ſame Editor, 
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HIS eminent Poet was the only ſon of Sir John Den- 
| ham, Knight, of Little Horſely in Eſſex, who was, at 
the time of our Author's birth, which happened in 
1615, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer ih Ireland, 
and one of the Lords Juſtices of that kingdom: in conſequence 
of which our Author was born in Dublin, but was brought over 
from thence at two years old, on the promotion of his father to 
the rank of a Baron of the Exchequer in England. He had his 
education in grammar learning at London, and in 1631 he was 
entered a Gentleman-Commoner in Trinity-College in Oxford, 
being then ſixteen years of age; where, ſays Anthony Wood, 
being looked upon as a flow and dreaming young man, and 
* more addicted to gaming than ſtudy, they could never imagine 
© he could ever enrich the world with the iſſue of his brain, as he 
© afterwards did.” 

When he had continued three years at the Univerſity, and un- 
dergone a public examination for his Bachelor of Arts degree, he 
went to London, and entered himſelf at Lincoln's-Inn, where he 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law with ſome conſiderable 
degree of application: but his itch for gaming ſtill continuing, 
he purſued that at intervals, and ſquandered away all the money 
he could get. His father being intormed of his evil courſes, and 
threatening to diſinherit him, if he did not reform, he wrote a 
little“ Eſſay upon Gaming; which he preſented to his father, 
in order to ſhew him what an averſion he had conceived againſt 
it. But upon the old gentleman's death, which happened in 
1638, being no longer reſtrained by parental authority, he again 
— way to his darling vice, and being a dupe to ſharpers, ſoon 

quandered away ſeveral thouſand pounds. 

At the latter end of the year 1641, Mr. Denham publiſhed his 
Tragedy called“ The Sophy ;” which was greatly admired, and 
gave Mr, Waller occaſion to ſay of our Author, that“ he broke 
* out like the Iriſh rebellion, threeſcore thouſand ſtrong, when 
* no body was aware, or in the leaſt ſuſpected it.” It was ated 
at the private play-houſe in Black Friars, with great applauſe; 
and firſt printed in 4to. in 1642 ; afterwards in 8vo. in 1667, 
and again in 1671. The plot is taken from Herbert's Travels. 

Mr. Denham was ſoon after appointed High Sheriff of the 
county of Surrey, and made Governor of Farnham-caſtle —_— 

ing. 
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King. But not being very ſkilful in military affairs, he ſoon 
quitted that poſt, and retired to his Majeſty at Oxford, where he 
publiſhed his celebrated poem, intitled Cooper's Hill. It was 
printed at Oxford in 1643, in one ſheet and an half, in 4to. re. 
printed with additions at London in 1650, and 1655, in 4to. and 
again in 1667, and 1668, in 8vo, The Editions publiſhed after 
the Reſtoration differ conſiderably from the preceding ones, It 
was tranſlated into Latin verſe by Mr. Moſes Pengry, of Brazen- 
noſe College in Oxford, and publiſhed there in 1676, in 4to, 

Our Author was very much in favour with King Charles I. and 
was entruſted both by him and the Queen in the moſt confidential 
manner. In the year 1647, when the King had been delivered 
into the bands of the army, he undertook, on the behalf of the 
Queen-Mother, to gain acceſs to his Majeſty, which he found 
means to do by the aſſiſtance of Hugh Peters. On this occaſion 
the King converſing freely with him on the ſtate of his affairs, and 
entruſting him with nine cyphers, commanded him to ſtay pri- 
vately in London, in order to receive all his letters to and from 
his correſpondents, all which were conſtantly decyphered and 
undecyphered by Mr. Cowley, at that time with {a Queen- 
Mother in France. This truſt he perſormed with great punctu- 
ality and ſafety for ſome time, till at length Mr. Cowley's hand 
being known, this affair was diſcovered, and Mr. Denham obliged 
to make his eſcape to France. 

As King Charles I. employed Mr. Denham in his own buſineſs, 
he rather diſcouraged his proſecution of his poetical ſtudies. This 
we learn from our Author himſelf, who ſays, One morning 
© waiting on him (the King) at Cauſham, falling upon me, he 
faid he could tell me ſome of myſelf, which was that he had 
ſeen ſome verſes of mine the evening before, being thoſe to Sir 
R. Fanfhaw), and aſking me when I made them, I told him 
two or three years ſince: he was pleaſed to ſay, that having 
never {cen them before, he was afraid I had written them fince 
my return into England; and though he liked them well, he 
would adviſe me to write'no more, alledging, that when men 
are young, and have little elſe to do, they might vent the over- 
non ings of their fancy that way; but when they were thought 
ſit for more ſerious empioyments, if they ſtill perſiſted in that 
courle, it would look as if they minded not the way to any 
better. Whereupon 1 ſtood corrected, as long as I had the ho- 
nour to wait upon him.” 

In 1648, our Author was ſent Ambaſſador, together with Lord 
Crofts, to Poland, where he ſucceeded fo well as to bring back 
ten thouſand pounds for the King, levied there on his Majeſty's 
Scottiſh ſubjects. About 1652 he returned to England, and re- 
ſided about a year at the Earl of Pembroke's at Wilton, having 
quite exhauſted his own fortune by his paſſion for gaming, and 
the expences he had been at during the civil war. 1 
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We have no account what became of him from this time to 
the Reſtoration ; but it is ſuppoſed that he went over again to 
France, and reſided there till the return of King Charles II. from 
St. Germain's to Jerſey ; when he was immediately appointed, 
without any ſolicitation, Surveyor 7 of all his Majeſty's 
buildings, and at the Coronation of that Monarch made Knight 
of the Bath. 

Of the remainder of our Poet's Life, ſcarce any particulars are 
recorded. We are oaly told, that in conſequence of ſome diſ- 
content ariſing from a ſecond marriage, he loſt his ſenſes ; but 
ſoon recovering from that diſorder, he continued in great eſteem 
at Court, and with all perſons of taſte, for his poetical Writings. 
He died at an office he had built for himſelf near Whitehall, on 
the 10th of March, 1668, aged fifty- three, and was buried in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey. 


The Work for which Sir John Denham's name has been 
chiefly celebrated, is his Cooper's Hill, already mentioned; of 
which Mr. Dryden ſays, that it is“ A Poem, which for Majeſty 
« of the ſtyle, is, and ever will be, the exact ſtandard of good 
« writing.” And the Noble Author of an Eſſay on Human 
Life, oblerves, that Cooper's Hill has met with univerſal a 
« plauſe, though its ſubje& ſeems rather deſcriptive than inftrudd- 
ing: but it is not the hill, the river, nor the ſtag-chace ; it is 
the good ſenſe, and the fine reflections fo frequently interſperſed, 
and as it were interwoven with the reſt, that gives it the value, 
and will make it, as was ſaid of true wit, everlaſting like the 
© ſun.“ T4 


Mr. Pope celebrates this Poem in the following lines of his 
Windſor Foreſt. 


Ve ſacred Nine, that all my foul poſſeſs, 

« Whoſe raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs ; 

© Bear me, O bear me, to ſequeſter'd ſcenes, _ 
The bow'ry mazes, and ſurrounding greens : 

* To Thames's bank, which fragrant breezes fill; 
Or where ye Muſes ſport on Cooper's Hill. 

(On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths ſhall grow, 

« Whilelaſts the mountain, or while Thames ſhall flow.) 
© I ſeem thro” conlecrated walks to rove, 

I hear ſoft muſic die along the grove : 

Led by the ſound, I roam from ſhade to ſhade, 

© By God-like Poets venerable made: 

© Here his firſt lays majeſtic Denham ſung ; 

© There the laſt numbers flow'd from Cowley's tongue.“ 


A 
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All our Author's Pieces have been ſeveral times printed toge- 
ther, in one Volume, 8vo. under the following title: «© Poems 
« and Tranſlations, with the Sophy. Written by the Ho- 
1c nourable Sir John Denham, Knight of the Bath.“ 
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The Life of Dr. JOHN WALLIS. 


HIS eminent Mathematician was ſon to Mr. John 

Wallis, a pious and worthy Divine, and Miniſter of 

Aſhford in Kent, where he was born on the 234 of 

November, 1616. His father dying when he was but 

ſix years of age, he was educated in grammar-learning at Ley- 

reen, near Tenterden, by Mr. James Movat, a Scotſman ; and, 

in 1630, was removed to Felſted ſchool in Eſſex; where, befides 

the Greek and Latin, he was inſtructed in the Hebrew tongue, 

and alſo in the rudiments of Logic, Muſic, and the French lan- 

guage. In 1632, he was admitted of Emmanuel-College, Cam- 

bridge, and was ſome time under the tuition of Mr. Benjamin 
Whichcote. 

At his firſt entrance upon his academical ſtudies, he found it 
was no diſadvantage to have ſtaid a year or more at ſchool longer 
than was abſolutely neceſſary; ſince, by the improvement he 
made there, he was able to keep pace with thoſe who were ſome 
years his ſeniors; and in Logic he preſently obtained the reputa- 
tion of a good diſputant, From Logic he proceeded through the 
uſual courſe of Ethics, Phyſics, and Metaphyſics ; and taking in 
the ſpeculative parts of Medicine and Anatomy, he kept his 
public exerciſe in that branch of natural Philoſophy, under Dr. 
Gliſſon, then Profeſſor of phyſic at Cambridge (a); and was 
the firſt of that Profeſſor's pupils, who in a public diſputation 
maintained the circulation of the blood in that Univerſity. At 
the ſame time our Author imbibed the principles of what was 
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(a) The following account is given 
of this eminent Phyſician by the in- 
genious Mr. Granger. Dr. FAAx- 
eis GL1tsson, King's Profeſſor of 
phyſic at Cambridge, was univerſally 
eſtcemed one of the beſt Phyſicians of 
his age. He was an excellent Anato- 
miſt, and acquired a great reputation 
by his Writings on anatomical, and 
other ſubjects. He diſcovered the 
capſula communis, and the vagina portæ; 
and he, and Dr. Whazton, diſcovered 
the internal ductus ſalivaris, in the 
maxillary glandule, His account of 
languification was eſteemed very ra- 
Uonal, and generally much approved 
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« ſtantiæ energetica, &c, Lond. 1672, 
gto. and his “ Tractatus de Ventriculo 
et Inteſtinis,” &c, Amſtel. 1677, 4to. 
are among his principal Works: his 
portrait is prefixed to both, I was 
told by a gentleman 1n Dorſetſhire, 
who was nearly allicd to his family, 
that he viſited a conſiderable number 
of patients in the time of the plague, 
and preſerved bimſelf from the infec - 
tion, by thruſting bits of ſpunge, 
dipped in vinegar, up his noſtrils. 
This excellent Phyſician, and worthy 
man, whole Works were well knows 
abroad, died much lamented, in 1677.“ 
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then called the New Philoſophy. As to the Mathematics, though 
he could not forbear indulging his genius when books of that 
kind fell cccaſionally in his way, yet he formed no kind of plan 
for thoſe ſtudies, having none to direct him what books to read, 
or what to ſeek, or in what method to proceed; the Mathematics 
being at that time more cultivated in London than in the Uni- 
verſity (). . | 

In 1637, Mr. Wallis proceeded Bachelor of Arts, and com- 
menced Mafter in 1640; when being choſen Fellow of Queen's 
Colleye, he removed thither, and the ſame year entered into 
Holy Orders. In 1641, he quitted his reſidence in the College, 
and went to be Chaplain to Sir William Darley, at Buſtercramb 
in Yorkſhire, The following year he removed from thence, in 
order to attend, in the ſame tation, upon the Lady Vere, widow 
of Lord Horatio Vere. 

Whilſt Mr. Wallis was in the ſervice of this Lady, and attend- 
ing her in London, where ſhe ſometimes reſided, an incident hap- 
pened, which firſt diſcovered his ſurprizing talent in the art of 
decyphering. It was about the beginning of the civil wars, when 
fitting down to ſupper, a Chaplain of Sir William Waller ſhewed 
him, as a curioſity, an intercepted letter, written in cyphers, 
and aſked him, between jeſt and earneſt, whether he could make 
any thing of it? Notwithſtanding it was the firſt thing he had 
ſeeu written in cyphers, yet, to his friend's great ſurprize, he 
ſaid, at firſt view, that perhaps he might unriddle it, if it proved 
no more than a new alphabet, As ſoon as ſupper was over, 
about ten o'clock, he withdrew to his chamber to conſider it, 
and by the number of different characters therein (not above 
twenty-two or twenty-three) judging it could be nothing but a 
new 2 in about two hours he decyphered it, before he 
wentto bed, and ſent a copy of it, ſo decyphered, next morning 
to his brother Chaplain. The unexpected ſucceſs he met with in 
this firſt atiempt, ſoon brought him an opportunity of convincing 
all that applied to him, that he was abſolute maſter of that im- 
portant ſecret, 

Some time after, there was brought to Mr. Wallis a letter of 
Secretary Windebank's, then in France, to his ſon in England, 
in a Cypher hard enough, it is (aid, and not unbecoming a Secre- 
tary of State: it was in numeral figures, extending in number 
to above {even hundred, with many other characters intermixed, 
but yet not ſo hard as ſome which he met with afterwards. 
However, he was then backward at firſt to attempt it, and after 
he had ſpent ſome time upon it, threw it by in deſpair; but, af- 
ter ſome months, reſuming it again, had the good Juck to maſter 
it. Encouraged by this tuccel; beyond his own expectation, he 
afterwards ventured on many other, ſome of more, ſome of leſs 


difficulty, aud ſcarce miſcarriied in any that he undertook during 
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the civil wars, and afterwards, So that he has been generally 
called“ the Father of this Art.” 

Mr. Wallis employed his great ſkill in the art of decyphering 
in the ſervice of the Parliament, by whom he was patronized. 


« The Parliament, (ſays the judicious Dr. Harris), who encou- 


raged ingenuity, and ſought out for men of genius, had a very 
honeſt advantage over their adverſaries, in the ſkill of one of 
their decypherers. This was Dr. Wallis; who firſt found out 
the art of decyphering any letters written in cyphers, without 
having the keys of the cyphers. Hence it came to paſs, that 
when the Royal party had letters in cypher, and they fell into 
the hands of their enemies, they thoroughly underſtood what 
was contained in them, at leaſt the moſt material part: whereas 
the intercepted letters of the Parliament partizans, written in the 
like manner, were wholly uſeleſs to the poſſeſſors, by reaſon of 
their ignorance in the art. The ſurprize the Royaliſts were in when 
they firſt came to the knowledge of this, which was not till very 
near the time of the Reſtoration, will be beſt ſhewn by an extract 
or two of Chancellor Hyde's letters to Dr. Barwick.' © I am 
« compelled,” ſays he, in a letter dated Bruſſels, Feb. 20, 1660, 
« toenlarge this very long letter, by an unhappy information, 
* which Secretary Nicolas now gives me from Mr. Baron ; who 
« ſends to him to deſire me to forbear writing any more in Mr. 
* Rumbald's cypher ; becauſe, he ſays, the Council of State 
* hath gotten a copy of it; which I cannot imagine, ſince, as I 
am ſure it hath never been out of my own hands, ſo there can 
be no ſuch thing from thence ; and 1 cannot imagine, that he 
would be leſs careful there; and it is very natural for them to 
give out ſuch brags, as they do of their great ſkill in decypher- 
ing; for which no body needs to fear them, if they write care- 
fully in good cyphers.“ In another letter, dated March 8, he 
writes, I confeſs to you, as I am ſure no copy could be gotten 
of any of my cyphers from hence; ſo I did not think it pro- 
* bable, that they could be got on your fide the water. But I 
was confident, till you tell me you believe it, that the Devil 
* himſelf cannot decypher a letter, that is well written, or find 
that 100 ſtands for Sir H. Vane, I have heard many of the 
* pretenders to that ſkill, and have ſpoken with ſome of them, 
but have found them all to be mountebanks: nor did I ever 
© hear that more of the King's letters were found at Naſeby, than 
* thoſe which they found decyphered, or found the cyphers in 
which they were writ were decyphered. And I very well re- 
* member, that in the Volume they publiſhed, there was much 
* left in cypher, which could not be underſtood ; and which, 1 
© believe, they would have explained, if it had been in their 
power: but you can eaſily ſatisfy yourſelf in this point, if you 
either make a cypher yourſelf, or write half 2 ſcore lines out of 
* ſeveral other cyphers, and ſend them to the artiſt : and then 
* you will be convinced yourſelf, aud be able to convince others ; 

3M 2 and 


| 
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and then it will be to no purpoſe to traffic any more in thoſe 
* commodities,” In a third letter, dated April 2, he ſtill adhered 
to his opinion. I cannot again imagine how any of our let. 
ters have come to be decyphered ; for I am ſure he cannot do 
it, if they were written carefully; nor have I heard of any 
that have been ſent from hence, that have been decyphered, It 
is too much that thoſe from thence have met with 4 a misfor- 
tune; and Ithink that you once told me, that ſomewhat writ 
in your cypher had met with the ſame fate.“ It has been ob- 
ſerved, proceeds Dr Harris, that men are moſt confident when 
moſt miſtaken, This obſervation was verified here, There is 
undoubtedly ſuch an art, as his Lordſhip- deemed impoſſible to 
have any exiſtence. * For Mr. Matthew Wren, (ſon to the Right Re- 
© yerend Biſhop of Ely), who was intimately acquainted with this 
Mathematician, (Wallis), obtainted of him ſome copies of theſe 
letters as he had decyphered them, and took care to have them 
delivered ſeverally to the perſons that wrote the letters, who all 
ac nowledged them for their own, and left no room to doubt of 
* the decypherer's art.“ Thus it appears that the Royaliſts were 
a long time in a trap, before they were aware of it (e). 

In conſequence of Mr. Wallis's ſervices to the Parliament, he 
had the ſequeſtered Living of St. Gabriel in Fenchurch-ftreet 
granted to him in 1643. The ſame year he publiſhed, in 4to. 
„Truth tried; or, Animadverhons on the Lord Brooke's Trea- 
« tiſe on the Nature of Truth.” And about this time our Au- 
thor's mother died, leaving him poſieſſed of an ample fortune. 

In 1644, he was appointed one of the Scribes or Secretaries to 
the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter, and ſo continued as 
long as that Aſſembly ſubſiſted; and, ſeveral years after, he vin- 
dicated it from ſome cenſures that had been thrown out againſt it. 
On the 4th of March, this year, he married Suſannah, daughter 
of ſohn and Rachel Glyde, of Northiam, in Northamptonſhire, 
About three years after, he left St. Gabriel, in Fenchurch-ftreet, 
and removed to St. Martin's church in Ironmongetslane ; and, 
in 1648, ſubſcribed, as Miniſter of that church, to the remon- 
{trance againſt putting the King to death. The next year he was 
appointed, by the Parliamentary Viſitors, Savilian Profeſſor of 
Geometry in Oxford ; upon which he quitted his church in Iron- 
monger-lane, and repaired to Oxford ; where, having entered 
himiel{ of Exeter College, he was incorporated Maſter of Arts of 

that 


TE = as We * 


(ec) Hiſtorical and Critical Ac- Mr, Willes, afterwards Doctor in Di- 
count of the Life of Charles the Se- vinity, Royal Decypherer, and Pic- 
cond, Vol, I P. 142--144. Dr. Har- bevdary of Weſtminſter, and who was 
ris adds, —I think Dr. Wal is com- promoted to the Biſhopric of Bath 
municated this myltery to none but and Wells in 1743, where he is ſtill 
his own grandſon, Mr. 8Janeow, Fel- living. The art of decyphering is 
low of All Souls, Oxford, whoſe now poſſeſſed by ſeveral gentlemen ; 
head was too much affected by it; though, perhaps, not in the pet fection 
end he impartcd it to the ingenious his Lordſhip has it, 
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that Univerſity on the 23d of October, and ſpoke his inaugura- 
tion ſpeech in the Geometry-ſchool on the laſt day of that month, 

This preferment was very acceptable to our Author; and he 
was no ſooner ſettled in the poſſeſſion of it, than he quitted his 
church in London ; and as the Mathematics had always been his 
favourite ſtudy (4), he now applied himſelf cloſely to the ſub- 
je& of his new profeſſion, When he was in London, he had con- 
ſtaatly attended thoſe weekly philoſophical meetings which gave 
riſe to the Royal Society; and he was one of the firſt that ſet on 
foot the philoſophical Society at Oxford, which about this time 
began to aſſemble, However, he did not neglect his clerical pro- 
feſſion; for the famous Mr. Baxter having publiſhed his Apho- 
« riſms of Juſtification and the Covenants,” our Author wrote 


and publiſhed ſome Animadverhons on that Piece, which Mr. 
Baxter himſelf ſays were very judicious and moderate. 


In 1653, Mr. Wallis publiſhed at Oxford, in 8vo. a Grammar 
of the Engliſh tongue, for the uſe of foreigners, in Latin. To 
this Grammar he prefixed a treatiſe of ſpeech, wherein he confi- 
dered philoſophically the formation of all ſounds uſed in articu- 
late ſpeech, as well of the Engliſh as other languages. The 
ſame year he repoſited in the Archives of the Bodleian library 
a collection of ſeveral copies of letters, which had been decy- 


phered by him, 


On the 3 iſt of May, 1654, having performed the regular exer- 
ciſe, he was admitted in the Convocation to the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity; and took great pains in making an obſervation of 
the ſolar eclipſe which happened on the 3d of Auguſt following. 
In 1655, he publiſhed, in 4to. his Arithmetica Infinitorum, to which 
he prefixed a treatiſe of Conic Sectiont. 


that the controverſy commenced 


between him and Mr. Hobbes, 


of which an account has been already given (e). 


In 1657, Dr. Wallis publiſhed his Matheſis Univerſalis, five 


Opus Arithmeticum. The following year he was choſen to ſuc- 
ceed Dr. Gerard Langbaine in the place of Cuſtos Archivorum to 
the Univerſity. At the Reſtoration of, Charles II. in confidera- 
tion of ſome ſervices which he had done to that Prince and his 
adherents, in the exerciſe of his decyphering art, he was not only 


(4) His inclination to ſtudies of a 
mathematical kind, is ſaid to have 
been firlt diſcovered when he was a 
{chool-boy, by the following inci- 
dent. During the Chriſtmas holidays, 
in 1631, he went home from Felſted 
grammar-{chool to his mother at Aſh- 
ford; where finding that one of his 
brothers, to qualify himſelf for an ap- 
prentice in ſome trade, had been learu- 
ing to cypher, he was inquiſitive to 
know what that micant ; upon which 
his brother ſhewed him his book, and 


confirmed 


went through all the rules gradually 
with him. He found no difficulty in 
working the queſtions; and was fo 
much pleaſed with it, that in ten days 
or a fortnigat he maſtered the whole. 
This was his firſt inſight into the Ma- 
thematies, and all the teaching he ever 
had in tha: way; but the ſubject 
{truck his humour greatly, and he con- 
tinued to proſecute mathematical ſtu- 
dies ever after, —Biograph. Bruan, 
(e) See P. g. 11. 
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confirmed in both his places, of Savilian Profeſſor and Keeper of 
the Archives at Oxford, but likewiſe admitted one of the King's 
Chaplains in ordinary, In 1661, he was one of the Divines who 
were appointed to review the Common-Prayer-Book ; and he af- 
terwards comphed with the terms of the Act of Uniformity. 

By the obſervations which our Author had formerly made upon 
ſpeech, he had been led to think it poſſible to teach a deaf man 
io ſpeak, by directing him ſo to apply the organs of ſpeech, as the 
ſound of each letter required, which he obſerved children learned 
by obſervation and frequent attempts, rather than by art. And 
in the year 1660, he was importuned by ſome friends to make an 
experiment on one Mr. Daniel Whalley, who had been deaf and 
dumb from five years of age, On his conſenting to it, Mr, 
Whalley came to the Doctor, who, about January, 1661-2, began 
to teach him; aad his endeavours were attended with ſuch ſuc- 
cefs, that, in little more than a year's time, he taught him to pro- 
nounce diſtinctly any words ſo as he directed him: and even 
ſome of the molt difficult words of the Poliſh language, which a 
Poliſh Lord then in Oxford could propoſe to him by way of trial; 
and in particular five or fix ſelect hard words, which the people of 
that nation uſed to propoſe to foreigners, as not to be pronounced 
by any but themſelves, Mr. Whalley was likewiſe taught in a 
good meaſure to underſtand the Englith language, and to expreſs 
Lis mind in writing. He had alſo in that time read over to the 
Doctor very diſtinctly the whole or greateſt part of the Engliſh 
Bible, and did pretty well underſtand it, at leaſt the hiſtorical 
part. He had even attained fo much ſkill, as to be able to ex- 
preis himſelf intelligibly in ordinary affairs, to underſtand letters 
written to him, and to write anſwers to them, though not ele- 
gantly, yet ſo as to be underſtood, Dr. Wallis alſo taught Mr. 
Alexander Popham, (ſon of Admiral Popham), who was born 
deaf and dumb: though this gentleman is ſaid to have been firſt 
taught by Dr. William Holder; but it appears that he had 
nearly, if not quite, forgotten all that he had been taught by 
Holder, before he was put under the tuition of Wallis. 

The Royal Society being founded in 1662, Dr. Wallis became 
one of the firſt members of it. And this year he publiſhed a 
treatiſe De Propertionibus, which he dedicated to the learned Lord 
Erouncker (J), between whom and our Author a very intimate 
ſrĩiendſhip fubſiſted. In 1669, he publiſhed the firſt part of his 
celebrated treatiſe De Motu the other two parts were printed in 


ihe two ſuccecding years; and the whole was completed in 1671, 
: under 


extant, His “ Experiments of the 
% Receiling of Guns,” and his“ Al- 
e gebraicai Paper on the ſquaring of 


WII trau, Lord BxouncxEtR, 
1 ' ' 
whom Biſhop Buinct calls a profeund 


AExthematician, Was Chancellor to 
Qlecn Catherine, Keeper of her Great 
Fal, and one of the Commithioners 
or executing the alice of Lord High 


Admire, Few oel bis Wrninys arc 


„ the Hyperbola,” are well known. 
He was the firlt Preſident of the Royal 
Society, —Granger*'s Biographical Hit- 
tory of England, Vol, II. P. 363. 
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ander the title of Merhanica, five de motu tractatus grometricus. 
This has been generally eſteemed the Doctor's maſter-piece. The 
dignity of the mechanic Philoſophy was particularly raiſed by it. 
It is very comprehenſive, highly laboured, and executed in ſome 
iatricate inſtances with the exacteſt accuracy. In 1635, he 
publiſhed his Algebra in Engliſh, containing the Hiſtory of that 
art, and the ſucceſſive improvements, from its firſt appearance ig 
Europe to his own invention of the Arithmetic of Infinites. 

In 4682, he wrote a letter to Sir Samuel Morland at Utrecht, 

to prove that Des Cartes borrowed his pretended improvements in 

bra from our countryman, Mr. Hariot (g). And in 16590, 
he publiſhed a Piece, intitled, ** The Doctrine of the ever- bleſſed 
« Trinity explained ;?* which engaged him in a diſpute with the 
Unitarians that and the ſollowing year; and, in 1692, he had a 
controverſy with Mr. Thomas Bampfield, in defence of the 
Chriſtian Sabbath. 

Dr. Wallis publiſhed ſeveral Pieces beſides thoſe which have 
been mentioned; and, in 1697, the curators of the preſs at Ox- 
ford thought it for the honour of the Univerſity, to collect all his 
Works which had been printed ſeparately, as well in Engliſh as 
in Latin, and to publiſh them together in the Latia tongue. They 
were accordingly publiſhed at Oxford in 1699, in three Volumes, 
Folio ; and dedicated to King William. 


Dr. Wal Lis died on the 28th of October, 1703, in his 88th 
year, and was buried in St. Mary's church at Oxtord, where a 
monument is erected to his memory. He left behind him one 
ſon, and twodaughters. He was one of the greateſt Mathema. 
ticians of his age. He made his way in the Mathematics, ſays 
the ingenious Mr. Granger, , by the force of a genius which 
ſeemed to be deſigned by nature for this branch of ſcience, and 
that was equal to every thing to which it was applied. He was 

not 


Hackluyt's Voyages, Upon his re- 


(£) Txzomas Haator was born 
at turn t England, he was patronized 


xtord in 1560, and educated in 


that Univerity, Having diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his uncommon ſkill in the 
Mathematics, he was recommended to 
Sir Walter Raleigh as a proper Pre- 
ceptor to him in that ſcience; and ace 
cordingly that great man became his 
firſt patron, took him into his family, 
and allowed lum an handſome pen» 
on. In 1585, he was ſent over by 
Sir Walter with his firſt Colony to 
Virginia; where being ſettled, he was 
employed in diſcovering and ſurvey- 
ing that country; of which he pub- 
1: (hed an account under this title,“ A 
* brick and true Report of the New- 
© toundiand of Virginia;“ which 
Was re-printed in the third Volume of 


by Henry, Earl of Northumberland, 
who allowed him an anndal penſion 
of 120l. This Nobleman and Sir 
Walter Raleigh both ſuffering aſter- 
wards a long impriſonment in the 
Tower, Mr. Harigt ſpent much of his 
time there with theſe Noble priſoners. 
He {ormetimes reſided in Sion Col- 
lege, and died in London in 1621, of 
a cancer in his lip. He was univer- 
ſally eſteemed cn account of his grea: 
learning, It was his Artis Arat;- 
tice prexir, which was printed aſtet 
his death, in a thin Folio, to which 
Des Ca tes is ſeid to have been obliged 
tor many of his improvements in Al- 


gehra. 
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not content with treading in the footſteps of other Mathemati. 
cians, but in ſeveral inſtances went beyond them; and is by Mr, 
Glanvil ranked with Vieta and Des Cartes, who ate of the firſt 
claſs of diſcoverers in mathematical knowledge. He invented a 
method for meaſuring all kinds of curves, and was thought to 
have gone nearer than any other man towards ſquaring the circle, 
which he has demonſtrated to be impoſſible. He greatly im- 
proved Decimal Arithmetic, and was the firſt that reduced a frac- 
tion, by a continued diviſion, to an infinite ſeries ; which ſeries 
was afterwards employed by Lord Brouncker in ſquaring the Hy. 
berbola (5). He was in poetical and other matters a man of 
great moderation, and appears to have been of a truly philoſo. 
phic ſpirit ; and was certainly an ornament to his country, and 
to the age in which he lived. 


(5 Jad. Biog. Hiſt, of Eng. Vol. II. P. 200, 201, 
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ſation, 369. be publiſhes ſeveral 
Works 370, his death, 371. his 
character, 16, lits extraordinary me- 
mory, 1. 
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Glanville, Serjeant, a remarkable in- 
ſtance of his gencroſity, 374. 

Clin, Dr. Francis, ſome account of 
him, 457. 

Granger, Mr. his account of General 
Monk's Lady, 273. 274. lis abſer- 
vation concerning Dr. Fuller, 371. 

Greaves, Fobn, his Lite, 165. his birth 
and education, 1“. applies himſelf 
to oriental learning, and to the 
Mathematics, ib. travels abroad, is. 
makes a voyage into Egypt, 166. 
becomes acquainted with Cyrii Lu- 
caris, the Greek Patriarch, 16. ſur- 
veys and meaſures the pyramids, 
167. returns back to England, 168. 
is a ſufferer by his attachment to 
the Royal caule, id. hi death, 171. 
and character, 173. account of his 
Works, ib. 
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Hale, Sir Matt! exo, his Life, 373. his 
birth and education, i5. applies to 
the ſtudy of the law, 374. called to 
the har, and becomes very eminent 
in his proſeſſion, 377. made a 
judge, 378. his firmneſs and cou- 
rage, 379. made chicf Baron, ib. 
ſeveral inflances of his uncommon 
integrity, 380, made Lord Chief 
Juſtice of England, 381. his death, 
and character, 382---327 | 

Hanmond, Dr. Henry, his Lite, 219, 
his birth and education, ib. made 
Rector of Penſhurſt, 76. obtains 
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ſome other preferments, 221. his 
death, and character, 222, his great 
induſtry, 22g. his extraordinary be- 
nevolence, 224. account of his 
Works, 225. 

Harrington, James, his Life, 393. his 
birth and education, ib. he travels 
abroad, jb. returns to England, 395. 
the generoſity of his temper, is. 
writes his Oceana, 396. a remarkable 
inſtance of his addreſs, in an inter- 
view with Lady Cleypole, daughter 
of Oliver Cromwell, 397. taken up 
after the reſtoration under pretence 
of his being concerned in a plot, 
398. his noble and ſpirited beha- 
viour in an examination before the 
Earl of Lauderdale, 399402. the 
cruel, arbitrary, and illegal man- 
ner, in which he is treated, 403. 
his death, and character, 405, 

Harris, Dr, his judicious reflections 
on tyranny and perſecution, 41, his 
reſlections on the Reſtoration, 271, 
272, 

oo Thomas, ſome account of him, 
403. 

Heylin, Dr. Peter, his Liſe, 135---139- 

Heylin, Dr Jab, Rector of St. Mary- 
le-Strand, fome account of him, 
140---142, 

Henrietta, Qucen, her diſſatisfattion at 
the behaviour of her ſon, King 
Charles II. 344. 

H:bbes, Thomes, his Life, 3. his birth 
and education, ib. becomes tutor to 
the ſon of the Karl of Devonſhire, 
4. with whom he makes the tour 
of France and Italy, ib. becomes 
acquainted with Deſcartes, 5. en- 
gages ina mathematical controvere 
ſy, 6, publiſhes his Leviathan, 7. 
his death, 16. and character, 17 
21 

Holles, Jobn, Earl of Clare, fone ac- 
count of him, 198. 

Holler, Denzil Lord, his Life, 199--- 
208. 

Ha, Edward, Earl of Clarendon, 
and Lord High Chancellor, 333— 
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James J. a remarkable ſpecimen oi 
that Monarch's poltencts, 187, 
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James II. King, a witty reply of Mr. 
Waller's to him, 232. 

Jebnſon, Dr. Sammel, his remark that 
ſome of the moſt pleaſing perſor- 
mances have been produced by 
learning and genius exerciſed upon 
ſubjects of little importance, 212, 
illuſtrated by ſeveral inſtances, ib. 

Jebnſon, Ben, Lord Clarendon's cha- 
rafter of him, 335. 

Joyce, Cornet, Cromwell's behaviour 
to him, 61. 

Treton, ſome account of him, 418. 

Judges, in the reign of Charles I. Lord 
Falkland's ſpeech againſt them, 28, 
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Lauder, his infamous attempt to ruin 
the reputation of Milton, 319. 

Lauderdale, Earl of, the curious exa- 
mination of Mr, Harrington before 
him, 399—40g . | 

Liberty of the Preſs, obſervations on 
its importance, 196, 299. 

2 Dr. Fobn, his Life, 139— 

164, 


Lloyd, Biſhop, his character of Biſhop 
Wilkins 450, 531. 

Lud'mw, Edmund, his Life, 407. his 
birth and education, ib. enters into 
the Parliament ſervice, ib. his ſea- 
timents reſpecting the juſtice of that 
cauſe, 408. his gallant defence of 
Wardour-caſtle, 409. his other mi- 
litary exploits, 411. account of a 
converſation between him and 
Cromwell, 414, 41 5- his reaſons for 
ſiting in the high court of juſtice, 
as one of King Charles's Judges, 
417. his ſervices in Ireland, 418. 
the treatment which he received 
trom Cromwell, 420, 421. at the 
reſtoratioa obliged to leave the 
kingdom, 426. retires to Switzer- 
land, ib. returns to England after the 
revolution, where he meets with a 
very ungenerous reception, and re- 
turn back again, and dies in exile, 
427. his character, ib. 
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Aſallot, Gilbert, licenſer of the preſs, 
rehgns his poſt, and ſhews reaſans 
why 
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why no ſuch office ſhould be exer- 
ciſed in a free ſtate. | 

Macaulay, Mrs. her refleftions on the 
exceution of King Charles I. 67, 
68. on the word Levellers, 69, on 
hereditary honours, 70. her charac- 
ter of Sir John Elliot, 201, and of 
Mr. Pym, 204. 

Manten, Dr. Thomas, account of him, 
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130. 

Marſbam, Sir Jobn, ſome account of 
him, 171. 

Milton, Jobn, his Life, 2843 2. 

Monk, George, Duke of Albemarle, his 
Life, 261--274, 

More, Dr. Henry, his Life, 429--435. 
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Newcaſtle, Duke of, his Life, 273 
a8. account of his learned Lady, 
101d. 

North, Roger, obſervations on his im- 
potent attempt to leſſen the reputa- 
tion of Sir Matthew Hale, 38 5. 

Ney, the r Mrs, Ma- 
caulay's character of him, 137. 
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Oceana, Harrington's, the excellency of 
that work, 406. 

Oldham, Mr. verſes written by him on 
the indignation with which Butler 
was treated, 440. 
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Pembroke, Earl of, his ſpeech to Lord 
Commiſſioner Whitlocke at Gro- 
cer's Hall, 241. 

Poor, Sir Matthew Hale made enter- 
tainments for them only, 377. 

Preaching, Biſhop Wilkins's obſerva- 
tions on it, 446, 447. 
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Rant gato, Marſhal, Governor of Dun- 
kirk, Lord Clarendon's character of 
that remarkable perſon, 342. 

Repreſentatives of the People, it 1s 
their duty to examine how the pub- 
lic money is applied, 355- 

Ruſbæverth, Jebu, his Lite, 238-260. 
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Sbeldon, Archbiſhop, ſome account of 


him, 25. 

Ship-money, Sir Simonds D'Ewes's 
obſervations on that arbitrary im- 
polition, 188. | 

Skinner, Cyriac, Milton's ſonnet to Him 
on hisblindneſs, gos. 

Subſcription to the thirty-nine arti. 
cles, obſervations concerning, 149, 
150. 

Sydney, Lady Lucy, Mr. Waller's Letter 
to her, 228. 
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Toleration, Milton's ſentiments on that 
ſubject. 32a, 323- 

Tombes, Jobn, ſome account of him, 
444+ 


V 


Voltaire, his character of Hudibras, 
442. 
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Waller, Edmund, his Life, 227. his 
birth and GO ib. diſtin- 
iſhes himſelf by his poetical ta- 
— ib. his — — 
ib. his letter to her ſiſter on her 
marriage, 228. is choſen a Member 
of the Long Parliament, and en- 
gages in the oppoſition to King 
Charles, — is appointed one of 
the commiſſioners to treat of peace 
with his . » ib. engages in a 
plot again the Parliament, ib. 
taken into cuſtody, 230. his life in 
danger, ib. but ſaves himſelf by his 
art, diſſimulation, and eloquence, 
ib. retires into France, ib. publiſhes 
his Poems, ib. his complimental 
verſes to Oliver Cromwell, 231. and 
to Charles II. 232. his witty reply 
to the latter, ib. and to James II. 

ib. his death, and character, 233. 
Wallis, Dr. Jobn, his Life, 457. his 
birth and education, ib. cultivates 
mathematical ſtudies, 458. the in- 
cident which firſt diſcovered his ta- 
lent at decyphering, ib. he is em- 
ployed by the Parliament to _ 
eiſe 
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ciſe that art, 459. the great advan- 
tage that this gave tbe Parliament 
over their adverſaries, ib. he is ap- 

inted Savilian profeſſor of Geo- 

etry at Oxford, 460. publiſhes 
ſeveral learned Works, 461, teaches 
a deaf man to ſpeak, 462. his death, 
and character, 463. 

Walpsle, Mr. Horace, his obſervation 
reſpecting the regicides, 207. 

Nate, Biſhop, his Life, 133-158. 

Whitchcote, Dr. Benjamin, his Life, 
nn 

White, Jeremy, his intrigue with Oliver 
Cromwell's youngeſt daughter, 111. 
the ſingular manner in which it was 
ended, ib. 

Whitloche, By ftrode, bis Life, 236. his 
birth and education, . elected a 
Member of the Long Parliament, 
ib. the moderation of his ſenti- 
ments, 237. adheres to the Parlia- 
ment party, ib. appointed one of 
the commiſſioners to treat of peace 
with the King, i. his remarks on 
the abuſe of the word Church, 238. 
his ſentiments on excommunica- 
tion, 239. his regard for the intereſts 

_ of literature, i“. madecommithoner 
of the Great Scal, 240. the Earl of 


Pembroke's behaviour to him at 
a city feaſt, 241, ſent on an Embaſly 
to Sweden, to prevent his obſtruc. 
ting the deſigns of Cromwell, 242. 
aſter the reſtoration, he ſpends the 
remainder of his life in retirement, 
243+ his death, and character, ib. 


Wilkins, Biſbop, his Life, 444. his 


birth and education, ib. cultivates 
mathematical ſtudies, 445- publiſhes 
ſeveral pieces in mechanical Philo. 
ſophy, ib. his ſentiments concerning 
the art of flying, ib. and on the art 
of preaching, 447. promoted to the 
See of Cheſter, 449. his converſa- 
tion with Biſhop Coſins, 449. his 
death, and character, ib, 


Nod, Anthony, his curious remark re- 


lative to the inſtallation of Biſhop 
Walton, 158. his character of Sir 
John Denham, 443. 
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York, Duke of, afterwards James II. 


he pays a viſit to Milton, 314. the 
converſation between them, 315, 


Young Perſons, Dr. Hammond's ſoli- 


citude to encourage and advance the 
carly virtue of ſuch, 224. 
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SEVEN NENT EPS RSSED 


Directions to the BoOR BINDER. 0 


PLACE the TaßTE of ConTexTs immediately after the Title. 
The Alphabetical Index at the End of the Volume. 
The Head of Oliver Cromwell, to face Page 38 | 


— — John Milton - - 284 
— Sir Kenelm Digby, 175 | 

— Samuel Butler, - - 436 
— Dr. Henry More, » 429 

— Edmund Ludlow, - 407 


T | 


Page 3. line 8, for Homiles, read Homilies. p. 8. I. 44+ for warvellous, read 
marvellous ; l. 46. for that feto days, read that a fer days. p. 71. J. 18. for ſo | 
bo King, read to be King. p. 79. I. 44. for 1950, read 1650. p. 109. I. 49. for 
reural, read reveal, p. 151. I. 33. for barbarious, read barbarous. p. 132. I. 1. 
for with a1s harangue, read with Tunis harangue; and |, 25. fer Have beer 
requited, read HATH been requited; and l. 41. for ſmall, read ſmart. p. 180, l. 
20. ſor 166g, read 1655. P. 200. I. 43. for Arminiaſm, read Arminianijm. p. 
208, I. 12. aſter Pembroke-Ceollege, add Oxferd. p. 228. J. 6. for . his ſiſter, read 
her fifter. p. 233. 1. 3. dele the word already. p. 241. Il. 18. for others meme 
ters, read other members. p. 280, 1. 12, for volumnious, read voluminous. p. 281. J. 
30. for oftenlatious, read oftentatizus. p. 283. I. 1. for wolumineſs, read velumi- 
nous, p. 285. I. 42. for rwo boneft, reed too honeſt, p. 292.1. 22. tor Fambic, read 
Jambic. p. 299. I. 13. for at the Revolution, read after the Revolution; I. 15, for 
_ ſentiment, read ſentiments. p. 305. I. 21, for proſedy, read proſedy. p. 311. I. 12. | 

for Telend, read Toland. p. 313. for axalted, read exalted. p. 343. l. 13. for | 
Governor read Chancellor, p. 364. 1. 7. for inexhaufted, read inexhauſtible. p. 406. 
] 13. for poetical writings, read political writings. p. 434. 1- 38 for N DRA | 
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STANDING the tranſlation, read UNDERTAKING the traſiation. p. 439. J. 43. 
for publiſhed as are, read publiſhed a; his. p. 460. I. 15. tor obtainted, read ob» 
tained, p. 464. 1. 11. for pceticul, read political. 
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